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On page 1023—Table XII—under “Range of Rates per Hour’—last line—for .07-1.05 read 
.70-1.05. 
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INDEX 


Hon. 
Finance: 
on reimposition of price control on certain 
commodities, 565. 


reply to legislative proposals of C.C. of L., 
985%- of -T. and 'L.€7280. 


Abbott, Douglas’ C., Minister of 


Absenteeism: 


US.A— ae 
survey of causes of absenteeism in industry, 


Accidents: 


resolution adopted by Chemical Industries 
Committee of I.L.0. at meeting in Paris, 
France, 719. 

Canada— 

new section under Canada Shipping Act re 
fatal accidents, 1263. 

health in industry discussed at annual 
meeting of C.M.A., 840. 

analysis of 1947 fatalities by industries, 
causes, etc., 364. 

fatalities during first quarter of 1948, 781, 
817-18. 

fatalities during fourth quarter of 1947, 218. 

Alta.: provisions of Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 999-1002; new section in Coroners 
Act, 1006; annual report of Workmen’s 
Compensation Board (1947), 1100. 

B.C.: amended regulations under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 882; amendments to 
Workmen’s Compensation Act recom- 
mended by Federation of Labour, 
453-54. 

Man.: amendments to Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1431. 

N.B.: provisions of Blind Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act (1948), 1434; amend- 
ments in Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1433; annual report of Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 732. 

N.S.: amended provisions of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1265; annual report of 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, 570. 

Ont.: increase in industrial accidents reported 
by I.A.P.A., 366; amended provisions 
of Workmen’s Compensation Act, 889; 
annual report of Factory Inspection 
Branch, Department of Labour (1946- 
47), 305, 306. 

Que.: amendments to Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act requested by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 461. 

Sask.: forest operations brought within scope 
of Workmen’s Compensation (Accident 
Fund) Act, 1441; amendments to Work- 
men’s Compensation (Accident Fund) 
Act, 626; amendment in Power Com- 
mission Act, 628; annual report of De- 
partment of Labour (1947), 1406; 
amendments in Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act requested by executive com- 
mittee of T. and L.C.. 168. 


29122—14 


Accidents—C on. 
United Kingdom— 

right of workmen to compensation and 
damages under Law Reform (Personal 
Injuries) Bill, 142. 

Advisory Council on workmen’s compensa- 
tion set up under National Insurance 
(Industrial Injuries) Act, 142. 

annual report of Inspector of Factories 
(1946). 726. 

US.A— 
work injuries in 1946, 423. 
patel Bear for power, foot and hand presses, 


conference on industrial safety, 829, 1212. 
accident hazards and compensation in New 
York construction industry, 422. 

See also Legal Decisions; Safety; Time- 

~ loss; Workmen’s Compensation. 


Agreements: 


international agreements on social insur- 
ance in Europe, 1089. 


Canada— 

monthly summary of collective agreements 
and wage schedules: 48, 188, 327, 482, 
615, 739, 867, 988, 1122, 1242, 1417. 

monthly summary of agreements under Col- 
lective Agreement Act (Quebec): 50. 
330, 485, 619, 741, 870, 992, 1126, 1244, 
1420. 

provisions of I.R.D.I. Act, 426, 1259, 1260. 

final negotiations in railway dispute, 821. 

few Polish veterans break farm labour 
agreements—statement of Dr. A. Mac- 
Namara, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
on progress of plan, 7-8. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, by industry, 153. 

renewal of Dominion-provincial farm labour 
agreements, 418. 

consolidation and extension of vocational 
training agreements, 551. 

wage increases and wage adjustments (re 
cost of living), “Rand formula” and 
seniority provisions under agreement be- 
tween General Motors Corporation of 
Canada, and employees at Oshawa and 
Windsor, 7, 965. 

provisions of agreement between Steel Com- 
pany of Canada and U.S.W.A., 416. 


guaranteed work week provided under col- 
lective agreement between ‘Toronto 
Transportation Commission and em- 
ployees, 139. 

seniority clauses in collective agreements 
described in bulletin issued by Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, Queen’s 
University, 697-98. 


inclusion of union security clauses in col- 
lective agreements requested by C.C,.C.L., 
1380. 





lv INDEX 
Agreements—C on. Agreements—Con. 
collective agreements in certain industries : CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 
clothing, 72, 203—men’s and _ boys’ suits Dractigtinn ss 


and overcoats, 73; work clothing, 75; 
men’s shirts, 80; dress industry, 203; 
women’s and misses’ suits and coats, 
206. 

coal mining, 352. 

iron and its products, 757, 902, 1015— 
erude, rolled and forged products, 758; 
foundry and machine shop products, 
761; sheet metal products, 764; engines, 
boilers and tanks, 906; aircraft and 
parts, 911; steel shipbuilding, 912; agri- 
cultural machinery, 1017; motor vehicle, 
1019; motor vehicle parts and acces- 
sories, 1019; heating and cooking appa- 
ratus, 1021; summary of previous 
reports, 1144. 

logging, 636, 637. 

metal mining, 498. 

primary textile, 1271-91—knitting, 1275; 
woollen yarn and cloth, 1279; cotton 
yarn and cloth, 1284; rayon, 1289. 

urban municipal employees, 1448-56— 
works department, 1450; police depart- 
ment, 1453; fire department, 1455. 


B.C.: amended provisions of Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act (1947), 
880-82. 

N.S.: -provisions of Act to Enable Cities, 
Towns and Municipalities to Enter into 
Agreements in Respect of Housing 
Accommodation, 1266. 

Ont.: closed shop clause in collective agree- 
ment prohibited under Trade Union 
Act, 895. 

United Kingdom— 

guaranteed week in certain industries, 1235- 


building trades, Chicoutimi, 51, 334, 872; 
counties of Drummond, Arthabaska and 
Nicolet, 872; Hull, 334, 741, 995, 1247; 
Joliette, 620; Montreal, 52, 333, 741, 
993, 1247; Quebec, 741, 1247; St. Hya- 
cinthe, 488; St. Jerome, 873; St. Johns 
and Iberville, 51, 621, 1247, 1421; Sher- 
brooke, 1421; Sorel, 51; Three Rivers, 
61,8170. 

carpenters, Belleville, 622; Brockville, 1130; 
Camrose, 1423; Cornwall, 1249; Halifax 
and Dartmouth, 1422; Kingston, 336, 
1250; Moose Jaw, 622; Niagara Falls, 
1420; Ottawa, 1129; Owen Sound, 622; 
St. Catharines, 336; St. Catharines, 
Thorold and district, 1124; Saint John, 
1129; Sydney, 875; Sydney, Glace Bay, 
New Waterford, and Northside, N.S., 
740; Windsor, 336. 

electrical workers, Halifax and Dartmouth, 
1422; Kingston, 336; Toronto, 868. 

lathers, Ottawa, 1129. 

mechanical construction and repair workers, 
Quebec district, 1247. 

painters, Hamilton and district, 868; Moose 
Jaw, 1130; Windsor and district, 869; 
Winnipeg, 990. 

plasterers, Halifax and Dartmouth, 1423. 

plumbers, Belleville, 1423; Halifax and 
Dartmouth, 1423; Hull, 874, 1247; Port 
Arthur and Fort William, 336; Three 
Rivers, 488; Windsor, 1130. 

sheet metal workers, Belleville, 1423; Ed- 
monton, 337; Halifax and Dartmouth, 
1423; Ottawa, 1130; Regina, 1130; 
Windsor, 1250. 


26 Manufacturing—animal foods— 


agreement on dual membership between 
building workers’ and mineworkers’ 
unions, 554. 
Netherlands— 
control of collective agreements by Board 
of Government Conciliators, 1213. 


US A— 

new contract between U.M.W.A. and coal 
operators, 829, 

settlement of “national emergency” dispute 
at atomic energy plant, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, 970. 

unusual arbitration clause in agreement 
between Ex-Cell-O Corporation and 
U.A.W., 144. 

wage increases and wage adjustments (re 
cost of living) provided under agree- 
a of General Motors Corporation, 

See also Collective Bargaining; Industrial 
Standards Acts; Legal Decisions. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 
Agriculture— P 
honey producing workers, Coaldale, Taber 
and Vauxhall, 1130; Lethbridge, 1130. 
Construction— 
bricklayers, Halifax and Dartmouth, 1422; 
Ottawa, 335. 
bricklayers and stonemasons, Ottawa, 1129. 
building labourers, Ottawa, 335. 


meat packing plant workers, Charlottetown, 
Montreal, Hull, Peterborough, Toronto, 
St. Boniface (Winnipeg), Edmonton 
and Vancouver, 483. 


Manufacturing—fur and leather products— 


fur workers, Quebec, 992. 

fur workers (retail), Montreal, 992. 

fur workers (wholesale), Montreal, 619, 
1421. 


glove factory workers (fine gloves), Province 
of Quebec, 486. 

glove factory workers (work gloves), Prov- 
ince of Quebec, 486. 

leather tannery workers, Province of Que- 
bec, 331, 871. 

shoe factory workers, Province of Quebec, 
5 lediek 9 38 thugs Be: 8) 


Manufacturing—metal products— 


agricultural implement factory workers. 
Brantford, 740.: 

agricultural implement manufacturing work- 
ers, Hamilton, 1244. 

automobile manufacturing plant workers, 
Oshawa, 48, 1123; Oshawa and Windsor, 
1123; Windsor, 50, 1123. 

can factory workers, Montreal, 1243. 

clockmakers, Montreal, 333, 1246. 

electrical products factory workers, Mont- 
real, 188. 

garage and service station employees, Medi- 
cine Hat, 1250; Montreal, 51, 1246; 
Quebec, 620. 


INDEX v 





Agreements—C on. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 


Agreements—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Oon. 


Manufacturing—metal products—Con. 

metal products factory workers, Fort Erie, 
1123; Montreal, 1419; Toronto, 50. 

metal products manufacturing workers, New 
Toronto, 990; Oshawa, 989, 1420. 

needle factory workers, Bedford, 48. 

ornamental iron and bronze workers, Mont- 
real, 488. 

railway car and bus manufacturing workers, 
Montreal, 1246. 

sheet metal manufacturing workers, Mont- 
real, 993. 

sheet metal products workers, Montreal. 871. 

shipbuilding workers, Collingwood, Midland 
and Port Arthur, 50. 

steel plant workers, Hamilton, 739; Sydney, 
48, 1243. 

stove and electrical apparatus manufactur- 
ing workers, Weston, 1420. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood products— 

furniture factory workers, Province of Que- 
bec; 51; 11:27. 

sash and door factory workers, Quebec, 487. 


Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals, chemi- 
cals, ete.— 
building materials workers, Province of 
Quebec, 1246. 
chemical factory workers, Thorold, 1124. 
oe products workers. McMasterville, 
paint factory workers, Province of Quebec, 


Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 

bookbinders, Toronto, 739. 

lithographers, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Hamilton and London. 483; Province of 
Quebec, 619. 

printing pressmen, Toronto, 484. 

Pee trades, Montreal, 486; Quebec, 51, 
S25 


Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper 

products— 

paper box factory workers (corrugated 
paper), Province of Quebec. 871. 

paper box factory workers (uncorrugated 
paper), Province of Quebec, 871; Quebec 
district, 1245, 

pulp and paper mill workers, Kapuskasing, 
1243; Kenora and Fort Frances, 1418, 
1419; Windsor Mills, 1418. 


Manufacturing—rubber products— 
rubber factory workers, Hamilton, 1242; 
Toronto; 1417. 


Manufacturing—textiles and clothing— 
dress factory workers, Province of Quebec, 
oon. 
embroidery workers, Montreal, 332, 483. 
hosiery workers, London, 868. 
knitting mill workers, Guelph, 1123. 
ladies’ cloak and suit factory workers, 
Province of Quebec, 619. 
men’s and boys’ hat and cap industry, 
Province of Quebec, 993. 
textile workers, Acton, 988; Cornwall, 188, 
1242; Guelph, 1242; Huntingdon, 867; 
Kingston, 188; Saint John, 867; Wind- 
sor, N.S., 1418. 
Manufacturing—tobacco and liquors— 
brewery workers, London, 327. 


tobacco factory workers, Granby, 1122; 
Montreal, 1242. 


Manufacturing—vegetable products— 
bakers, Regina, 1130. 
bakers and bakery salesmen, Moose Jaw, 
623; Prince Albert, 336. 
bakers and delivery men, Quebec, 870. 
bakery employees, Three Rivers, 51, 1245. 


Manufacturing—wood products— 


saw and planing mill workers, Campbellton, 
1419. 


Mining—non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 
quarry workers (building materials), Prov- 
ince of Quebec, 1245. 


Mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 
coal mining— 

coal miners, Cape Breton and Springhill, 

739; Stellarton, 867; Sydney Mines, 867. 


Mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 
metal mining— 
metal miners, Britannia Beach, B.C., 615; 
Copper Mountain, B.C., 615; Hedley, 
1417. 


Service—business and personal— 
barbers. Hamilton, 876; Montreal, 335; 
Ottawa, 875; Toronto, 876; Windsor, 
876. 
tavern employees, Quebec, 1249. 


Service—professional establishments— 
hospital and charitable institution em- 
ployees. Quebec district, 874. 
Service—public administration— 
municipal employees (gas and electrical 
departments), Sherbrooke, 335. 
municipal employees (outside services), 
Quebec City, 874; Sherbrooke, 335. 
municipal office employees, Quebec, 742. 
Service—recreational— 
bowling alley employees, Calgary, 876; Ed- 
monton, 876. 
Trade— 
dairy employees, Calgary, 1250; Montreal, 
1126; Ottawa, 869; Quebec, 488. 
garage and service station employees, Medi- 
cine Hat. 1250; Montreal, 51, 1246; 
Quebec, 620. 
hardware and paint trade, Quebec, 335, 
1248. 
retail food stores, Quebec, 1128. 
retail stores, Chicoutimi, 1248. 
trade and office employees, Arvida, Jon- 
quiere and St. Joseph D’Alma, 1248. 
wholesale food stores, Quebec, 1128. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—electric 
railways and local bus lines— 
street railway employees, Montreal, 189; 
Toronto, 190. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—electri- 
city and gas— 
gas workers, Toronto, 1244. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—local and 
highway— 
cartage, warehouse and distributing indus- 
try, Calgary, 876. 
taxi drivers, Calgary, 337; Edmonton, 3373 
Toronto, 875. 
taxi and bus drivers, Banff, 337. 
truck drivers, Montreal, 995. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—steam 
railways— 
railway employees, Canada, 1124. 


vi INDEX 


Agreements—C on. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—tele- 
graphs and telephones— 
telephone electrical workers, Province of 
Alberta, 1125, 


Transportation and Public Utilities—water— 

checkers and coopers (ocean navigation), 
Montreal, 334, 1128. : 

longshoremen, Halifax, 328; Saint John, 
329; Vancouver, 329. 

longshoremen (inland navigation), Mont- 
real, 621, 1249. 

longshoremen (ocean navigation), Montreal, 
334, 740, 1128; Quebec Harbour, 52. 

marine engineers (deepsea dry cargo freight 
vessels) East and West Coast, 991. 

marine officers (deepsea dry cargo freight 
vessels) East and West Coast, 991. 

radio officers (deepsea dry cargo freight 
vessels), East and West Coast, 991; 
West Coast, 992. 

seamen, Great Lakes, 618; Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence River, 617; Great Lakes, 
St. Lawrence River and Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, 616, 617, 618; Great Lakes, 
St. Lawrence River, Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and Atlantic Coast, 617. 

seamen (deepsea dry cargo freight vessels), 
East and West Coast, 328. 

ehiplingrs (ocean navigation), Montreal, 334, 
1128. 


AGREEMENTS RESULTING FROM PROCEEDINGS 

UnvER W.L.R.R. and I.R.D.I. Act: 

Abitibi Navigation Company, Limited, and 
employees, 577. 

Bell Telephone Company of Canada, and em- 
ployees, 1240. ; 

Branch Lines, Limited (Dry Cargo Division) 
formerly Marine Industries, Limited 
aad Barges Division), and employees. 


British Columbia Coast and Lakes Barge and 
Ferry Service (C.N.R.) and employees 
tO otedian Merchant Service Guild), 


British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
(C; and employees (Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild), 175. 

British Yukon Navigation Company, Limited, 
and employees, 577. 

Canadian Marconi Company, Limited (Marine 
Service), Montreal, and employees, 737. 

Canadian Marconi Company, Limited (Trans- 
oceanic Service), and employees, 736. 

Canadian National Railways, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Ontario Northland 
Railway, and Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway, and employees, 984. 

Canadian National Steamships (Pacific) and 
employees (Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild), 175. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and em- 
oe (Communications Department), 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and em- 
ployees (dining, cafe and buffet car— 
Ba oe of Railroad Trainmen), 


Diamond Steamship Company, Limited, and 
employees, 855. 

Fundy Broadcasting Company, Limited, Saint 
John, N.B., and employees, 1413. 


Agreements—C on. 
AGREEMENTS RESULTING FROM PROCEEDINGS 
Unver W.L.R.R. AND I.R.D.I. Act 
—Con. 
Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines, Limited, Yel- 
lowknife, N.W.T., and employees, 577. 
Lake Erie Navigation Company, Limited, and 
employees, 577. 
Marine Industries, Limited (Leaf Barges 
Division) now Branch Lines, Limited 
(Dry Cargo Division), and employees, 


Michigan Central Railroad and employees at 
Windsor and Niagara Falls, 1103. 
Ottawa Electric Railway Company, and em- 
ployees, 577. 

Stuart Research Service, Limited, Vancouver. 
and employees, 1413. 

Twelve tug boat operators on West Coast 
(B.C. Tourboat Owners’ Association), 
and employees, 1413. 

Union Steamships Limited, and employees 
aE Merchant Service Guild), 
HI 


United Towing. and Salvage Company, 
Limited, Montreal, and employees, 175. 

Various railways and employees, 984. 

Frank Waterhouse and Company, Limited, 
and employees (Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild), 175. 

Western Canadian Greyhound Lines, 
employees, 577. 


and 


Agricultural Implements: 


Canada— ; 
seasonal variations of employment in agri- 
cultural implements industry, 13. 


Agriculture: 


decreased demand for Canadian combines to 
assist in grain harvesting in the United 
States, 826, 
Canada— 
monthly report on current employment con- 
ditions, 82, 208, 355, 501, 640, 771, 917, 
1028, 1150, 1292, 1458. 
single order for potato harvesters in Maine, 
US.A., largest since inception of N.ES., 
1205. 
increase in farm wage rates, 1209. 
proceedings of fifth annual Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Farm Labour Conference, 8. 
effect of immigration on industry during 
1947, 147, 150. 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 153-54. 
manpower situation in 1947, 437. 
few Polish veterans break farm labour 
agreements—statement of Dr. A. Mac- 
Namara, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
on progress of plan, 7-8. 
United Kingdom— 
establishment of Colonial Development Cor- 
poration and Overseas Food Corporation 
outlined in report on The British Colo- 
nial Empire in 1947, 846, 
labour representation on agricultural com- 
mittees requested by T.U.C., 1386. 


US A— 
work injuries in 1946, 423. 


Agriculture, Department of: 


publishes Sixteenth Annual Summary of Oo- 
operation in Canada, 1397. 
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Air Line Pilots: 
See Trans-Canada Air Lines, 


Air Transport: 
See Aviation. 


Ajax: . 
union winter school on Ajax campus, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, directed by C.C. of 
L., 294, 1349. 


Alberta Federation of Labour: 


annual convention, 161. 
legislative proposals, 451. 


Aliens: 
US.A— 
registration of aliens under Selective Serv- 
ice law, 970. 


Allowances: 


Canada 

increased allowances for veterans engaged 
in vocational and university training 
under Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act, 
419. 

revocation of Merchant Seamen’s Out-of- 
Work Allowances Regulations, 196. 

Sask.: provisions of Old ,Age and Blind 
Persons’ Pensions Act re supplemental 
allowance, 752; amendments in Work- 
men’s Compensation (Accident Fund) 
Act, 626. 


See also Family 
Allowances. 





Allowances; Mothers’ 


Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America: 


Canada— 
certification proceedings, 1411. 
conciliation proceedings, 312, 466, 577, 1413. 
collective agreement, 139, 
re T. and L.C. convention, 1369. 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America: 


Canada— 
collective agreements, 73, 80. 


re wage data. love. 


Amalgamated Lithographers of America: 


Canada— 
collective agreement, 483, 
resolution of C.C. of L., 1364. 


Amalgamated Union of Building Trade 
Workers: 


United Kingdom— 
agreement on dual membership, 554. 
publication, 1162. 


American Communications Association: 


Canada— 
certification proceedings, 29, 1738. 


American Farm Economics Association: 
conference, 1211. 


American Federation of Hosiery Workers: 


US A— 
expulsion from Textile Workers of America, 


American Federation of Labour: 


trade union membership as reported in 
Thirty-Seventh Annual Report on 
Labour Organization in Canada, 1228. 

trade union membership as reported in 
1948 Directory of Labour Unions. in 
the United States, 1229. 

indictment for violation of Taft-Hartley Act 
ban on political expenditures, 269. 

seeks to raise funds to finance activities 
of Educational and Political League, 
10. 

AF. of L. and C.1.0. disagree on issue of 
membership in W.F.T.U., 826. ¢ 

UM.W. break with A.F. of L., 11. 


Amusements: 
N.B— 
no further increase in tax on theatre tickets, 
requested by Federation of Labour, 
1382. 


Sask.: application of public holiday provision 
of Minimum Wage Orders to theatre 
employees, requested by executive com- 
mittee of T. and L.C., 168. 


Annual Conventions: 
See Trade Unions. 


Annual Reports: 


See Labour Departments and Bureaus; 
various subject headings. 
Annuities: 
Canada— 


rate of interest lowered for government 
annuities, 551. 

Order in Council re change in annuity rates, 
69. 


Government to continue payment of admin- 
istration costs of Dominion Government 
Annuities Plan, 824. 


recommendations of T. and L.C., 1376. 


Anti-inflation: 


US A— 
measure signed by President Truman, 142. 


Anti-sabotage: 
France— 
anti-sabotage and strike control bill passed 
by French National Assembly, 11. 


Anti-strike Legislation: 
See Strikes and Lockouts. 


Apprenticeship: 


Canada— 

report of Director of C.V.T. at meeting of 
Vocational Training Advisory Council, 
560, 1390, 1393. 

third meeting of Provincial Directors of 
Apprenticeship, 1393. 

number of persons in training in building 
trades as at December 31, 1947, 845. 

tabular analysis of provincial apprenticeship 
standards issued by Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 552. 

recommendation of C.C.C.L. re apprentice- 
ship in Province of Quebec, 1381-82. 

resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1377. 
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Apprenticeship—C on. 

Alta.: amendments in Act re plumbing and 
steam-fitting trade, 340; night school 
training for apprentices recommended 
by Federation of Labour, 453. 

B.C.: revocation of Order including trade of 
druggist under Act, 491; amendment in 
Act, 887; report of Director (1946), 
169. 

Man.: regulations under Act, governing refri- 
geration engineers, 746, 1136; refrigera- 
tion engineers brought within scope of 
Act, 746; amendments in Act, 492, 1009. 

N.B.: annual report of Department of Labour 
(1947), 568; recommendations of Fed- 
eration of Labour, 25. 

N.S.: amendments in Act, 1266; amendments 
to Act requested by Provincial Execu- 
tive of T. and L.C., 455. 

Ont.: amendments in Act, 492, 890; activities 
of Apprenticeship Branch, Department 
of Labour (1946-47), 306, 307; recom- 
mendations of provincial Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 166, 460. 

Que.: functions of Apprenticeship Commission 
of the Automobile Trades in the Quebec 
District, 56. 

Sask.: regulations under Act, 57, 1009, 1439; 
amendments in Act, 57, 197, 627, 750-51, 
1406; natural gas and petroleum pipe- 
line fitters designated as trade under 
Act, 197; annual report of Apprentice- 
ship Branch, Department of Labour 
(1947), 1407; recommendation of Ex- 
ecutive Committee of T. and L.C., 168. 

United Kingdom— 

Third Report of Building Apprenticeship 
and Training Council (1945-46), 22. 
US.A— 
apprentice training promoted by New Eng- 
land states, 971; summary of bulletin on 
collective bargaining provisions, cover- 
ing apprentices and learners, 1087-88. 


Arbitration: 


Canada— 
provisions of I.R.D.I. Act, 426, 427, 1259. 
Alta.: amended provisions of Labour Act, 
1002. 


B.C.: amended provisions of Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act (1947), 
880; activities during 1946 reviewed in 
ou report of Department of Labour, 

70. 

Ont.: amended provisions of Fire Departments 
Act and Police Act, 889; activities of 
Conciliation Branch, Department of 
Labour (1946-47), 307. 

P.E.I.: amendments to Trade Union Act, 
420, 896. 

Que.: amendments to Trade Disputes Act, 
1266-67. 

New Zealand— 

provision for secret ballot on strike issues 
outlined in Act amending Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
(1925), 556. 
United Kingdom— 
settlement of trade disputes under National 
ne Arbitration Tribunal, 554, 


unusual arbitration clauses in collective 
agreement between Ex-Cell-O Corpora- 
tion and U.A.W., 144. 

See also Canada Labour Relations Board; 
Conciliation; Legal Decisions. 


Armed Forces: 


Canada— 

co-operation of Vocational Training Advi- 
sory Council in trade training of Army 
personnel, sought by Chief of General 
Staff, 1390, 1393. 

occupational manuals issued by Departments 
of National Defence and Veterans’ 
Affairs, 17. 

See also Veterans. 


Army Cadets: 


Canada— 
plans for Army cadet training outlined at 
meeting of Vocational Training Ad- 


visory Council, 562. 


Assistance: 


See National Assistance; Unemployment and 
Relief. 


Association of Catholic Women Teachers: 


Canada— 
legal decision, 59. 


Atomic Energy: 
India— 

Meth policy, 557. 

two unions: barred by Commission, from 
‘atomic plants, 1351. 

application of Taft-Hartley Act in dispute 
between Carbide and Carbon Chemical 
Corporation and Atomie Trades and 
Labour Council, 420. 

settlement of “national emergency” dispute 
at atomic energy plant, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, 970. 


Atomic Trades and Labour Council: 


U.S.A.— 
“national emergency” dispute, 420. 


Australia: 


new regulations to ensure safety and health 
of employees in foundry operations, 271, 

anti-strike legislation passed in Queensland, 
423. 


Automobile Industry: 
Que.— 
functions of Apprenticeship Commission of 
the Automobile Trades in the Quebec 
District, 56. 
U.S.A— 
first guaranteed wage in automobile indus- 
try, 970. 


Automobile Insurance: 


‘establishment of government-operated com- 
pulsory automobile insurance plan urged 
by Federation of Labour, 454. 


Aviation: 
Canada— 
application of I.R.D.I. Act to aerodromes 
and air transportation, 426. 
report of Conciliation Board on T.C.A. air 
line pilots’ dispute, 1083, 1104. 
Alta.: amendment in Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1009. 
United Kingdom— 
provision of collective bargaining under 
Civil Aviation Act (1946), 299, 300. 
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Baby Bonus: 


See Children’s Allowances; Family Allow- 
ances. 


Banking: 
United Kingdom— 
activities of banking department of Co- 


operative Wholesale Society Limited 
(1944-46), 302. 


Barbers: 


Alta.— 
amendment in Edmonton Charter re closing 
by-laws, 1006; amendment in Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour Act re 
wage schedule, 745. 
Ont.— 
recommendations of provincial Federation of 
Labour re collective bargaining, 166, 
460. 


Barrette, Hon. A., Minister of Labour (Que- 
bec): 
message to convention of C.C.C.L., 1380. 


Beauty Culture: 


Alta — 
amendment in Edmonton Charter re closing 
by-laws, 1006. 


Belgian General Confederation of Labour: 
anniversary, 557. 


Belgium: 
Belgium and France reciprocate on social 
security, 703. 
fiftieth anniversary of, Belgian General 
Confederation of Labour, 557. 
comprehensive safety and health code, 703. 


Benefits: 


Canada— 
revised regulations of U.I.C., 1269. 
exemption of unemployment insurance bene- 
fits from income tax, 1264. 
number of unemployed veterans eligible for 
unemployment insurance during 1947, 
PROB 
recipient of vacation pay not entitled to 
unemployment insurance benefit, 418. 
picket duty as factor in determining unem- 
ployment insurance benefit, 137. 
revocation of Merchant Seamen’s Out-of- 
Work Allowances Regulations, 196. 
cae in Unemployment Insurance 
ct— 
amendments requested by C.C.C.L., 1381; 
angi pyeloand U.C. 1375. 
new benefit and contribution rates, 550, 
1140. 
increased benefits for claimants with 
dependents and establishment of new 
class of insurable employees, 965. 
benefit rights of persons employed on in- 
land waters, 202. 
stevedores, 1206. 
other amendments, 1263. 
Man.: amendments to Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1431. 
Sask.: amendments in Hospitalization Act re 
payment of out-of-province benefits to per- 
sons in D.V.A. hospitals, 197. 
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Bengough, Percy R., President, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada: 


statement on opposition of T. and L.C. to 
amendments in Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, 695. 

submits joint petition of labour bodies 
requesting disallowance of Prince 
Edward Island Trade Union Act 
(1948), 695-96. 

on developments in inter-union dispute on 
Great Lakes, 1082. 

extracts from convention address, 1367; 
from Labour Day message, 964; from 
New Year’s message, 6. 

slit legislative proposals of T. and L.C., 


Beverage Dispensers’ Union: 


Canada— 
certification proceedings, 575, 852. 


Beverages: 


Ont.— 
Sn gamete of Federation of Labour, 
60 


Bill of Rights: 


Canada— 
introduction recommended by C.C. of L., 283, 
1364; remarks of Minister of Justice, 
284. 
enactment of Canadian Bill of Rights, urged 
by? T. andy L.C.)/1sivs: 


Billiards: 


See Juvenile Employment. 


Bisson, J. G., Chief Commissioner, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission: 


extracts from address to National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association of United 
States, on specialized employment ser- 
vice for young people, 496. 


Blind Persons: 


Canada— 
revised regulations under Old Age Pensions 
Act, 1007. 
free treatment program for blind pensioners 
in province of Quebec, 1208. 
statistics concerning old age and blind pen- 
sioners, 419, 699, 818, 969. 
N.B.: provisions of Blind Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act (1948), 1434. 
N.S.: payment of pensions to blind persons 
equal to those paid old age pensioners, 
requested by Executive Committee of 
T and  I2C3*456! 
free treatment program for blind pen- 
sioners, 1208. : 
Old Age and Blind Persons’ Pensions 
Act replaced by new statute, 627; pro- 
visions of Old Age and Blind Persons’ 
pepruane Act re supplemental allowance, 
62. 


Que.: 
Sask.: 


Blue Cross Hospital Plan: 


medical services in Canada and the United 
States, 141. 


Boilers: 
Altas=s | i 
regulations under Act re qualifications and 
examinations of stationary engineers 
and firemen, 491. 
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Boilers—Con. 

N.B.: new section under Stationary Engineers 
Act, 55; amendments to Act, 1436; 
appointment of qualified boilermakers 
as inspectors, requested by Federation 
of Labour, 1382; other recommendations, 
20; 164 

Ont.: activities of Boiler Inspection Branch, 
Department of Labour (1946-47), 306-7. 

P.E.I.: regulations under Steam Boiler Act, 
96. 


-Sask.: provisions of Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act (1948), 627, 1010, 1439; 
inspections under Steam Boilers Act in 
1947, 1407; amendment in Steam 
Boilers Act re liquefied petroleum, 
1406; amendments to regulations re 
certain fees, 752. 


Bolivia: 
levy on tin exports to provide for social 


measures to be undertaken for benefit 
of mine workers, 1088. 


Bowling Alleys: 
See Juvenile Employment. 


British Columbia Federation of Labour: 


legislative proposals, 453. 
re suspension of I.U.M.M.S.W., 1083. 


British Empire Service League: 
See Canadian Legion, 


British Trades Union Congress: 
proceedings of 80th conference, 1383. 
supports Government program to increase 
production, 1096. 

remarks of Sir Stafford Cripps. Chancellor 
of ay Exchequer, at annual convention, 
1097. 

convenes international trade union conference 
which supports European Recovery Pro- 
gram, 424. 

reaction to program outlined in White Paper, 
Statement on Personal Incomes, Costs 
and Prices, 298. 


Broadcasting: 
Canada— 
application of Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 426. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers: 
Canada— 
decision of Board of Adjustment, 737. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen: 

Canada— 
certification proceedings, 173, 464, 465, 734. 
conciliation proceedings, 174, 313, 578, 595, 

854, 984. 
ene agreements, 1124, 


seeks equality of treatment for negro fire- 
men, 145. 


Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Em- 
ployees: 
Canada— 
certification proceedings, 29; 312) S74 GAO), 
Safed Seong 174, 313, 578, 595, 


> 


collective agreement, 1125. 


Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America: 
Canada— 
collective agreements, 868, 869, 990. 
ae T. and L.C. convention, 1372. 


indictment for violating ban on political 
expenditures, 269. 


Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America: 


Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 174, 313, 578, 595, 
854, 884. 
collective agreement, 1125. 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen: 


Canada— 
certification proceedings, 173, 465, 134, Tso. 
soz. 


conciliation proceedings, 32, 35, 174, 475, 

313, 578, 579, 595, 854, 984. 
decision of Board of Adjustment, 738. 
collective agreement, 1124-25. 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees: 

Canada— 

certification proceedings, 28, 173, 312, 465, 
575, 576, 734, 735, 852, 853, 982, 983, . 
1102, 1411. 

conciliation proceedings, 31, 32, L74,.. 312, 
313, 577, 578, 595, 736, 854, 984, 1103, 
1240, 1241. 

collective agreements, 1125. 

“Hall” case—proceedings at convention of 
T. and L.C., 1366, 1368, 1369, 1370, 
1371, 1373. 


Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America: 
Canada— 
certification proceedings, 984. 
conciliation proceedings, 986. 
re T. and L.C. convention, 1366, 1369. 


Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America: 

See International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America. 


Buckley, J. W., Secretary-Treasurer, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada: 


remarks during debate on Communism at con- 
vention of T. and L.C., 1371, 1372. 


Budget: 
See Cost of Living; Finance. 


Building and Construction: 


Canada— 
increase in wage rate index in 1947, 415. 
immigration of building tradesmen during 
period 1939-1947, 845, . 
effect of immigration on industry during 
1947, 147, 152, 160. 
. Manpower situation in 1947, 439. 
forecast of public and private investment 
* in 1948, 443. 
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Building and Construction—C on. 
Canada—Con. 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, “ 
D.B. of S. report on number of dwelling 
units constructed in 1947, 968. 
housing activity in 1947—quarterly report 
on production and employment, issued 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration, 160. 
trends of building costs indicated in report 
Housing in Canada issued by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 844. 
reports issued by Department of Recon- 
struction and Supply—Production of 
Basic and Building Materials in Canada, 
Outlook, 1948, 446; Hncouragement to 
Industrial Expansion in Canada, 446. 
continuance of National Joint Conference 
Board of the Construction Industry 
favoured by Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 139. 
number of persons in vocational and appren- 
ppeeeip training, during period 1944-47, 
provisions of Building Trades Protec- 
tion Act, 1432; amendments in Vaca- 
tions with Pay Act re _ transitory 
employees, 1431. 
application of Industrial Standards Act 
to construction industry in Sydney, 749. 
value of buildings approved: by Factory 
Inspection Branch, Department of 
Labour (1946-47), 305. 
paid vacations for building trades 
workers requested by Federation of 
Labour, 461. 
United Kingdom— 
agreement on dual membership between 
building workers’ and mineworkers’ 
unions, 554. 
Third Report of Building Apprenticeship 
and Training Council (1945-46), 22. 
US.A— 
accident hazards and compensation in New 
York construction industry, 422. 


Man.: 


N5S.: 
Ont.: 


Que.: 


Bulletins: 
See various subject headings. 


Bureau of Technical Personnel: 


reports upward trend in salaries of engineers 
and scientists in 1947 and 1948, 417. 


survey of job opportunities in the profes- 
sions (1946), 19. 


placement of engineering graduates in em- 
ployment, 968. 


Burford, W. F., Secretary, Canadian Federa- 
tion of Labour: 
legal decision concerning, 347. 


Bus and Coach Operators: 
See Transportation. 


Butter: 
Canada— 


reimposition of price control, 564-66. 
See also Margarine. 


By-laws: 
P.E.I.— 
provisions of Town Act, 896. 
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Cabbage: 


Canada— 
reimposition of price control, 564-66. 


Cabinet Committee on Economic and In- 
dustrial Development: 
established to study problems relating to 
maintenance of high level of employ- 
ment and income, etc., 549. 


Canada Labour Relations Board: 

establishment provided under Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, 426. 

membership, 965. 

installation of Board, 1082. 

appointment and functions, 1261. 

rules of procedure of Board issued under 
I.R.D.I. Act, 1343. 

certification and other proceedings, 
1410 


1238, 


Canada Shipping Act: 

new and amended regulations, 1007, 1262, 
1263, 1435. 

statement of Minister of Transport on pro- 
posed amendments to Act, 296. 

proposed amendments, 417. 

amendments to Act—implementation of four 
International Labour Conventions, 822. 

amendments in by-laws for Quebec and Saint 
John districts, 1007. 

other amendments, 697. 

pilotage by-laws of New Westminster Pilot- 
age District, 340. 

surcharge on pilotage dues in Restigouche 
River pilotage district of New Bruns- 
wick, 56; Louisburg and Bras d’Or 
Lakes pilotage districts, 1007; Saint 
John district, 745. 

amendments urged by T. and L.C., 278; 
remarks of Minister of Transport, 280. 

resolution adopted at convention of T. and 
L.C., 1874. 


Canada Trade Unions Act: 


revised regulations, 1134. 


Canada Year Book: 
issued by D.B. of S. (1947), 146. 


Canadian Agricultural Economics Associa- 
tion: 
representation at conference of American 
Farm Economics Association, 1211. 


Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Asso- 
ciation: 
certification proceedings, 735, 982. 


Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association: 


conciliation proceedings, 174, 3138, 1083, 
1103, 1104. 
Canadian Air Line Purser-Stewards’ Asso- 
ciation: 


certification proceedings, 173. 


Canadian Air Line Stewards’ Association: 
certification proceedings, 173. 
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Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour: | 
proceedings of 27th annual convention, 1379. 
Dominion legislative program, 286. 
trade union membership, 1228. 
extracts from president’s New Year’s mes- 
sage, 6. 


Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation: 
seventh annual conference, 696. 


Canadian Association of Automobile Work- 
ers: 
certification proceedings, 853, 1239. 


Canadian Association of Marine Transport 
Workers: 


certification proceedings, 28. 


Canadian Bill of Rights: 
See Bill of Rights. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 
recommendations of T. and L.C., 279. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 


ployees and Other Transport Workers: 


fortieth anniversary, 1349. 

certification proceedings, 28, 575, 576, 736, 
892) 89309382, 983, 1102, b103,.1239, 
1410, 1411. 

conciliation proceedings, 174, 312, 467, 578, 
580. 850, 855, 1413, 1414. 

re, wk Act, 696. 

re suspension of I.U.M.M.S.W., 1083. 

collective agreement, 189. 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce: 
19th annual meeting, 1387. 


Canadian Communications Association: 


certification proceedings, 29, 173, 735, 982, 
983, 1101. 

collective agreements, 991, 992. 

conciliation proceedings, 43, 319, 478, 572, 
1413. 


Canadian Congress of Labour: 


See eee ay of eighth annual convention, 

1354. 

Dominion legislative program, 281. 

trade union membership, 1228. 

legislative proposals of provincial Feder- 
ations of Labour—British Columbia, 
453; Ontario, 457; Saskatchewan, 166. 

statement of executive on developments in 
ee union dispute on Great Lakes, 

8 

suspension of International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, 1083; rein- 
statement, 1348. 

requests disallowance of Prince Edward 
Island Trade Union Act (1948), 695-96. 

22nd annual convention of United Mine 
Workers of America, District 26 
(Maritime), 1084. 

extracts from president’s New Year’s mes- 
sage, 6. 

organizes labour institute in prairie prov- 
inces, 1210. 

conducts union winter schools on Ajax 
ser ey at University of Toronto, 294, 


Canadian Construction Association: 
effect of profiteering on cost of living— 
extracts from address of Minister of 
Labour at annual convention, 137. 


Canadian Corps of Commissionaires: 
activities of N.E.S. in placement of older 
veterans, 707. 
legal decision, 342. 


Canadian Federation of Labour: 


trade union membership, 1228. 
legal decision concerning dispute, 347. 


Canadian Labour Force: 
See Labour Force. 


Canadian Lake Seamen’s Union: 


conciliation proceedings, 573, 850-51. 
Great Lakes dispute, 1082- 83. 


Canadian Legion (of British Empire Service 
League): 
convention proceedings—rehabilitation 
training, employment for veterans, im- 
migration and emigration, 1026. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 
annual meeting—policy re employer-em- 
ployee relations, etc., 833-41. 
increase in membership reported at meeting 
of Executive Council, 1349. 


Canadian Maritime Commission: 


establishment of trade school by Commis- 
sion, recommended by C.C. of L., 1364. 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild: 
certification proceedings, 465 574, 575, 735. 
conciliation proceedings, 43, 175, 176, 319, 

478, d/2, 1413. 
collective agreements, 991. 


Canadian National Railway System Federa- 
tion No. Ill: 


conciliation proceedings, 174, 313, 578, 595, 
854, 984. 
collective agreement, 1125. 


Canadian Navigators’ Federation: 
certification proceedings, 28, 465, 575, 983, 
1239. 
conciliation proceedings, 1413. 


Canadian Pacific Railway System Federation 
No. 125: 


conciliation proceedings, 174, 313, 578, 595, 
854, 984. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1: 


summary of decisions, 987. 


Canadian Seamen’s Union: 


certification proceedings, 29, 465, 576, 735, 
852,- 853, 983,.,.1102; 1103, 1239, 1240, 
1410, 1411. 

collective agreements, 328, 616, 617, 618. 

conciliation | proceedings, 32, 40, 43, 45, 174, 
Lid, oA 16.1812, Slo, £66, 467, 482, Sia: 
Ci apies Olle Tae, Too, 850- 51, 854, 855, 
861, 1240, 1413. 
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Canadian Seamen’s Union—Con. 


Great Lakes dispute, 1082-83. 

T. and L.C.— ‘complete and unreserved sup- 
port” declared in resolution adopted at 
convention, 1373; establishment of joint 
shipping industrial board recommended 
by C.S.U. in convention resolution, 
Py other references, 1369, 1370, 1371, 
1372 


support of New Brunswick Federation of 
Labour in strike on Great Lakes, 1382. 


Canadian Statistical Review: 


new monthly statistical publication issued 
by D.B. of S., 267. 


Canadian Vocational Training: 


tenth meeting of Vocational Training Advis- 
ory Council, 558; 11th meeting, 1388. 

report of Director on vocational training 
agreements, 561. 

completion of rehabilitation training of 
war veterans, 842. 

See also Vocational Training. 


Canteens: 
Canada— } nig 
survey on food services in industry, con- 
ducted by Nutrition Division, Depart- 
Bek of National Health and Welfare, 
698 


United Kingdom— 
annual report of Inspector of Factories 


(1946), 729. 
Cape Breton Trades Council: 
re, 1371. 
Carrots: 
Canada— 


reimposition of price control, 564-66. 


Catalogues: 
National Film Society of Canada, 700. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion: 

amendments to National Housing Act, 1264. 

quarterly report on housing activity in 


trends in building costs indicated in publica- 
tion Housing in Canada, 844 

N.S.: provisions of Act to Enable Cities, 

Towns and Municipalities to Enter into 


Agreements in Respect of Housing 
Accommodation, 1266. 
Certificates: 
Canada— 


issued to displaced persons on completion 
of period of agreed employment, 1205. 


Certification: 
Canada— 
provisions of Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 426, 1258. 


N.S.: amendments in Trade Union Act, 
1264-65. 

Ont.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour, 


See also Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


Ceylon: 
admitted to membership in I.L.0O., 978. 


Check-off : 





amendment to Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act reported by 
House of Commons Standing Committee 
on Industrial Relations, 695. 

provisions of collective agreements between 
General Motors of Canada, Limited, 


and U.A.W.., 
Ont.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour, 458. 
See also monthly summaries of collective 
agreements. 


Chemical Industries: 


first meeting of Chemical Industries Com- 
mittee of I.L.O. in Paris, France, 718. 


Chemical Products Workers’ Syndicate: 


Canada— 
collective agreement, 327. 


Chevrier, Hon. Lionel, Minister of Transport: 
statement on proposed amendments to 
Canada Shipping Act, 296. 


reply to Dominion legislative ee te ie 
CC. Olu late7ed Ola Leyponid. 11.C.. 


Child Labour: 
N.B.— 
advisory committee established to assist in 
administration of Factories Act re 
employment of children, 568. 
Ont.: annual report of Factory Inspection 
Branch, Department of Labour, 305. 
U.S.A.: child labour standards in Kentucky 
and Virginia, 829. 
See also Juvenile Employment. 


Child Welfare: 


Sask.— 
amendment in Act re settlement of immi- 
grant children, 628. 


Children’s Allowances: 


Canada— 
administration of family allowances in 
August, 1948, hs 
increase in family allowance requested by 
C.C.C.L., 1881; recommendations re pro- 
vincial legislation, 1382. 


Chile: 


functions of Development Corporation out- 
ae publication issued by I.L.O., 
5-46. 


Chisholm, Dr. Brock, Director-General, World 
Health Organization: 


extracts from article on accomplishments of 
World Health Assembly, 1089. 


Citrus Fruits: 


Canada— 
reimposition of price control, 564-66. 


Civic Employees: 
Sask.— 
amendment in City Act (1947), 628. 


Civil Aviation: 
See Aviation. 
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Civil Service: 


Canada— 
appointment of more French-Canadians 
to important positions requested by 
C.C.C.L., 288. 
amendments to Superannuation Act recom- 
mended by T. and L.C., 1376. 
N.B.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour, 1382. 
Ont.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour, 458. 


Civilian Training: 
See Training. 


Civilian Workers: 


Canada— 
training of civilian workers discussed by 
Director of C.V.T. at meeting of Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council, 560. 


Claxton, Hon. Brooke, Minister of National 
Defence: 


remarks at presentation of legislative pro- 
gram of T. and LiC., 280. 


Cleaning and Dyeing Industry: 
US A— 
minimum wage rates for women and minors 
in cleaning and dyeing industry in New 
York state, 828. 


Closed Shop: 
P.E.T— 
closed shop clause in collective agreement 
Baer ene under Trade Union Act, 420, 
a 
injunction issued in strike of typographical 
union, 42). 


Clothing Industry: 
Canada— 

wages, hours and working conditions in 
clothing industry, 72, 203—men’s and 
boys’ suits and overcoats, 73; work 
clothing, 74; men’s shirts, 78; dress 
industry, 203; women’s and misses’ suits 
and coats, 206. 


Coal: 
Canada— 

wages, hours and working conditions in 
oe mining industry, October, 1946, 

production in 1947, 369. 

manpower situation in 1947, 439. 

Dominion Coal Board—issues statements on 
operations of coal mines in 1947, 1350; 
increased production in 1948, 1350; 
costs and revenues of Canadian coal 
mines (1943-1946), 9. 

22nd_ annual convention of United Mine 
Workers, District 26 (Maritime), 1084. 

The Story of Canada’s Coal—brochure issued 
by Canadian Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, 826. 

Alta.: revised regulations under Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, 1004, 1008; new section 
in Coroners Act re accidents in coal 
mines, 1006; provisions of Labour Act 


re disputes in coal mining industry, 
1004. 


Coal—C on. 


B.C.: regulations under Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act, 883; new section under 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act respecting labour relations in coal 
mining, 880. 

N.B.: Act empowering Crown temporarily to 
seize and operate coal mines, 55. 
N.S.: amendments to Coal Mines Regulation 

Act, 1265. 

United Kingdom— 

guaranteed week in coal mining industry, 
1235-36. 

report of National Coal Board on labour- 
management relations in nationalized 
coal industry, 1399. 

provision for collective bargaining in coal 
mining industry under Coal Industry 
Nationalization Act (1946), 299. 

agreement on dual membership between 
building workers’ and mineworkers’ 
unions, 554. 

US A— 

application of Taft-Hartley Act in “national 
emergency” dispute in soft coal in- 
dustry, 420. 

John L. Lewis, and his union, United 
Mineworkers, fined for contempt of 
Court, 554. 

new contract between U.M.W.A. and coal 
operators, 829. 

pension cheques from U.M.W. welfare fund 
received by over-age coal miners, 1212. 

progress in treatment of silicosis under 
U.M.W. health grant, 1212. 


Coal Industry Nationalization Act (1946)— 
(United Kingdom): 
report of National Coal Board, 1399. 


Collective Agreement Act (Quebec): 


monthly summary of agreements under Act, 
50, 330, 485, 619, 741, 870, 992, 1126, 
1244, 1420. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements extended under Act, 154-55. 

See also Legal Decisions, 


Collective Agreements: 
See Agreements, 


Collective Bargaining: 


Canada— 
regulations under I.R.D.I. Act, 426, 1343. 
security clauses in collective agreements 
described in bulletin issued by Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, Queen’s 
University, 697-98. 
provisions of collective agreements between 
General Motors of Canada, Limited, 
and U.A.W., 7. 
extension of right to organize and bargain 
collectively to employees in corporations 
and undertakings within government 
Le requested by T. and LC., 
Alta.: amended provisions of Labour Act, 
1002; resolution endorsed by Federation 
of Labour, 161; recommends changes 
in procedure, 452. 
B.C.: amended provisions of Industrial Con- 
ee and Arbitration Act (1947), 
Man.: eee of Labour Relations Act, 
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Collective Bargaining—C on. 

N.B.: right of collective bargaining for all 
workers requested by Federation of 
Labour, 163; recommends amendments 
in Labour Relations Act, 163. 
provision of full collective bargaining 
rights for fishermen urged by Executive 
Committee of T. and L.C., 455. 
regulations under Labour Relations Act, 
888; amended provisions of Fire Depart- 
ments Act and Police Act, 889; recom- 
mendation of provincial Federation of 
Labour re barber trade, 166, 460; other 
recommendations, 458. 

recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 460. 

recommendations of executive com- 
mittee of T. and L.C., 168. 
United Kingdom— 
provisions for 


N'S:: 


Ont.: 


Que.: 
Sask.: 


collective bargaining in 


nationalized industries—coal miuning, 
electricity, air transport and transport, 
299. 
U.S.A.— 
injunction issued in strike of typographical 
union, 421. 


Court decision on merit increases as subject 
for collective bargaining, 270. 

employer must bargain with union on “‘merit 
increases”, 1353. 

position of foremen’s unions under Taft- 
Hartley Act, 269. 

employer required to give union wage data, 
1353. 

strikers barred from collective bargaining 
election, 1213. 

pay for union agents for collective bar- 
gaining time, 970. 

summary of bulletins on Collective Bar- 
gaining Provisions, 1087. 

National Labour Relations Board—increased 
activity under Board, 143-44; activities 
of Board under Taft-Hartley Act, 1084- 
85; rules hiring hall on Great Lakes 
illegal, 1085; orders collective  bar- 
gaining election among lawyers, 144; 
decision of Board requires employers 
to bargain collectively on pensions, 700. 

General Motors Corporation—wage adjust- 
ments and wage increases provided 
under agreement, 701; group insurance 
plan as subject for collective bargaining, 
210s 


Combines Investigation Act: 


prosecution of alleged combine of dental 
supply companies, 138; judgment in 
prosecution of, 416. 

report of investigation into alleged combine 
into manufacture and sale of optical 
goods in Canada, 704. 

Annual Report of Proceedings under Act 
(1947), 138. 

recommendation of Special Committee on 
Prices, 833. 


Commercial Employees’ Organization: 


Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 1103, 1240. 


Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of North 
America: 


' Canada— 
certification proceedings, 1103, 1239. 


Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of North 
America—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
conciliation proceedings, 31, 174, 313, 314, 
467, 468, 577, 578, 595, 736, 737, 854, 
855, 984. 
collective agreement, 1125. 


Communications: 


Canada— 
increase in wage rate index in 1947, 415. 
application of Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 426. 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 153, 155. 
EBS ety 0: telephone systems in 1946-47, 


Communications Workers of America: 
trade union membership, 1229. 


Communism: 


Canada— 

exclusion of known Communists under Im- 
migration Act, 415. 

Minister of Labour reports on movement 
of displaced persons, 1343. 

developments in inter-union dispute on 
Great Lakes, 1082. 

Reid Robinson, Eastern Vice-President, 
I.U.M.M.S.W., ordered deported by im- 
migration board of inquiry, 415. 

“Declaration of Policy” of Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, 1387. 

0.0.0 L—requests outlawing of communism, 
287, remarks of Minister for External 
Affairs, 287, remarks of Minister of 
Labour, 288; recommendation re L[a- 
croix Bill, 1381. 

C.0. of L—rejects proposal to bar Com- 
munists from holding any office in 
Congress, 1364; extracts from convention 
address of R. Mosher, president, 
1354-56; extracts from convention report 
of Pat ‘Conroy, secretary-treasurer, 
1356-57; resolution adopted at con- 
vention, 1359. 

T,. and L.0—resolution adopted at con- 
vention, 1371; . remarks’ of/; J. W. 
Buckley, secretary-treasurer, 1372. 

United Kingdom— 
attitude of T.U.C. to communist activities, 


US.A— 
report of N.L.R.B. on filing of non-com- 
munist affidavits, 1085. 
two unions barred by Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, from atomic plants, 1351. 


Community Planning Association of Canada: 
summary of activities, 552. 


Companies Act: 


amendment recommended by Special Com- 
mittee on Prices, 832. 


Company Co .ncils: 
See Sweden. 


Company Towns: 


Canada— ’ 
establishment of company towns in Province 
of Quebec, opposed by C.C.C.L., 1382. 
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Company Unions: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted by C.C.C.L., 1381. 
Confederation of Labour condemned by 
Lovand 0.C.,. 1378. ; 

B.C.: prohibition of company unions by law 
requested by Federation of Labour, 453. 

N.B.: amendment in Labour Relations Act 
barring company unions, requested by 
Federation of Labour, 163. 

Ont.: certification of company unions opposed 
by Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.), 458. 

Que.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 460. 


Conciliation: 
Canada— ; ; 
provisions of Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 426, 427, 1259, 
1348. 
final negotiations in railway dispute, 821. 
government gratitude to Minister of Labour 
on mediation of railway dispute, voiced 
by Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie 
King, 821. 

Alta.: amended provisions of Labour Act, 
1002. 

B.C.: amended provisions of Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act (1947), 
880; activities during 1946 reviewed in 
annual report of Department of Labour, 
170. 

Man.: provisions of Labour Relations Act, 
1429; minimum wage decision of provy- 
incial conciliation board, 823. 

N.B.: activities of Conciliation Service during 
1947, 567. 

N.S.: amendments in Trade Union Act, 1264. 

Ont.: activities of Conciliation Branch, De- 
partment of Labour (1946-47), 307. 

Que.: amendments to Trade Disputes Act, 
1266; recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 460. 

Sask.: annual report of Department of Labour 
(1947), 1406. 

New Zealand— 

provision for secret ballot on strike issues 
outlined in Act amending Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
(1925), 556. 

United Kingdom— 

establishment of National, District and Pit 
Conciliation Schemes by National Coal 
Board, 1401-2. 

See also Arbitration; Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board; Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act; Legal 
Decisions, 


Conciliation and Labour Act: 


monthly reports of conciliation activities of 
the Department of Labour, under Act, 
ariehe 319, 478, 614, 737, 866, 984, 1237, 


CLASSIFICATION By INDUSTRIES: 
Manufacturing—animal foods— 
packinghouse workers, Regina, 320. 
Manufacturing—metal products— 
aircraft maintenance workers, Canadian 
Pacific Airlines, Limited, at various 
points in Canada, 984. 
electrical products workers, Peterborough, 
479 (text of award of Arbitration 
Board). 
electrical workers, Toronto, 614, 


Conciliation and Labour Act—Con. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 


Mining—non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 
coal miners, Lethbridge, 984. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—tele- 
graphs and telephones— 
unlicensed seamen, Halifax, 482. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—water— 
deepsea shipping employees, East and West 
Coasts, 614. 
longshoremen, Montreal, 737. 
merchant marine officers, Hast and West 
Coasts, 319, 478. 
merchant seamen, Halifax, 45. 


Conditions of Employment: 
See Employment Conditions. 


Confederation of Danish Trade Unions: 
works committees, 830. 


Confederation of Trade Unions: 


Sweden— 
company councils, 830. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations: 


trade union membership, 1228, 1229. 

A.F. of L. and C.1.0. disagree on issue of 
membership in W.F.T.U., 826 

indictment for violation of Taft-Hartley Act 
ban on political expenditures, 269 


Conroy, Pat, Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian 
Congress of Labour: 


re-election, 1365. 

presents Dominion legislative proposals of 
CC Or Ost: 

presents report of executive council to con- 
vention of C.C. of L., 1356. 

Canadian representative at conference of 
W.IF.T.U. executive in Rome, Italy, 830. 

report as Congress delegate to meeting of 
W.F.T.U., 1356. 

issues statement on reinstatement of mine 
union, suspended by executive commit- 
tee of C.C. of L., 1848. 

~ remarks at commencement of union winter 

school at University of Toronto, 294. 

receives degree of Doctor of Laws (honoris 
causa) from St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity, 824. 


Conscription: 


Canada— 
conscription for any extra-territorial war 
opposed by C.C.C.L., 287, remarks of. 
Minister for External Affairs, 287.. 


Construction: 
See Building and Construction Industry. 


Consultative Councils: 
United Kingdom— 
establishment of National Consultative 
Council, etc., by National Coal Board, 
1408. — 


Continuation of Transitional Measures Act: 
continued enforcement, 196, 1264, 
amendment to Act authorizes continuance 

of price control, 566. 
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Contracts: 


Canada— dt 
preference to employers of trade unionists 


in placement of government contracts, 
requested by C.C. of L., 1364. 


Contributions: 


Canada— 

revised regulations of U.I.C., 1269. 

amendments in Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 965, 1140, 1263. 

new class added to contribution schedule 
under Unemployment Insurance Act, 
550. 

employers’ contributions to unemployment 
insurance fund, like workers’, rank as 
preferred claims in bankruptcy case, 
342. 


Control of Engagement Order (United King- 
dom): 
provisions, 9. 


Conventions: 
See Trade Unions. 


Co-operative Societies: 
Canada— 

Sixteenth Annual Summary of Co-operation 
in Canada, published by Department of 
Agriculture, 1397. 

amendments in Co-operative 
ciations Act, 340. 
N.S.: amended provisions of Co-operative As- 
sociations Act, 1266. 
Sask.: amendments in Co-operative Associa- 
tions Act, 628. 
United Kingdom— 
post-war status of British co-operatives, 300. 
U.S.A— 
development in_ co-operative 
during 1947, 1097. 
I.L.0. report on co-operative health projects, 
1099, 


Alta.: Asso- 


movement 


Coroners: 
Alta— 
new section in Coroners Act, 1006. 


Corps of Canadian Firefighters: 


exemption from income tax for. period 
served overseas, urged by Manitoba 
legislature, 1433. 


Correspondence Courses: 
Canada— 
report of Supervisor of Technical Training 
to meeting of Vocational Training Advi- 
sory Council, 1392. 


Cost of Living: 


I.L.O. analysis of wartime living costs, 829. 
Canada— 


appointment of Special Committee on Prices 
to inquire into cost of living, etc., 137; 
report of Committee adopted by House 
of Commons—summary of recommen- 
dations, 831. 

effect of profiteering on cost of living— 
extracts from address of Minister of 
Labour at convention of Canadian 
Construction Association, 137. 


Cost of Living—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
index of cost of commodities and services 
used by farmers, 267. 
wage adjustments (re cost of living) and 
wage increases, provided under agree- 
ment of General Motors Corporation 
and employees at Oshawa and Windsor, 
7, 965. 
monthly report on index numbers of cost 
of living, 92, 216, 361, 508, 648, 777, 
923, 1035, 1157, 1298, 1467. 
labour month in brief—cost-of-living index, 
2, 4, 134, 136, 262, 264, 412, 413, 548, 
694, 820, 963, 1080, 1204, 1342. 
C.C.C.L.—requests publication of family 
budget in LABOUR GAZETTE, 286, re- 
marks of Minister of Labour, 286; 
recommendations re family allowances, 
288; other recommendations, 286. 
of L=—urges reduction and_ stabili- 
zation of cost of living, 282, remarks 
of Minister of Finance, 285; resolution 
adopted at convention, 1360. 
T. and L.C—resolution adopted at con- 
vention, 1375-76. 


OH be 


N.B.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour, 25, 163, 164. . 

N.S.: recommendations of Executive Com- 
mittee of T. and L.C., 455. 

Ont.: regulations under Old Age Pensions 


Act, 1439; amendments to Act re cost- 
of-living bonus, 341; other amendments 
to Act, 749; recommendations of pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour, 165. 
Netherlands— 
cost-of-living index (1948), 1214, 
United Kingdom— 
increase in cost of living in 1947, 732. 
U.S.A— 
“anti-inflation” bill 
Truman, 142. 
city workers’ family budget of living costs, 
447-51. 
reduction in cost of living during first 
quarter of 1948, 702. 
spe survey indicates drop in food prices, 
0. 


signed by President 


wage adjustments and wage _ increases 
provided under agreement of General 
Motors Corporation, 701. 

pensions of retired employees increased by 
“Temporary Pension Adjustment Plan” 
of Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Li- 
mited, to offset effects of increased 
prices, 1084, 

See also Prices. 


Cote, Paul, Parliamentary Assistant to Min- 
aster of Labour: 


chairman .of House of Commons Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations, 549. 

address at convention of C.C.C.L. on behalf 
of Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister 
of Labour, 1379. 

on number of workers transferred by N.E.S. 
clearance service, 822. 

tables Order in Council providing for con- 
solidation and extension of vocational 
training agreements, 551. 


Councils: 


See Consultative Councils; Joint Councils; 
Sweden. 
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Credit Unions: 


Alta.— 
amendments in Credit Union Act, 1006. 
Man.: amended provisions of Credit Unions 


Act, 1432. 

N.B.: amendment in Credit Union Federations 
Act, 56. 

Ont.: increase in membership in 1947, 1211. 

Que.: proposed legislation re financial assist- 
ance in housing plans, 139. 

Sask.: enactment of Credit Union Act, 628. 


Criminal Code: 


. Canada— ; ; 
amendments re strike action and picketing 
requested by C.C. of L., 1362. 


Cripps, Sir Stafford, Chancellor of the Evx- 
chequer (United Kingdom): 
announces establishment of British-U.S. 
Joint Council to study methods of 
improving industrial productivity, 1096. 
extracts from address at 80th annual con- 
ference of T.U.C., 1384. 
remarks at convention of T.U.C., 1097. 


Crown Companies: 


Canada— ' 
application of Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, 426. 


Crown Plant Buildings: 


Canada— 

Disposal and Peacetime Use of Crown Plant 
Buildings—report issued by Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction and Supply, 
1093. 


Customs Act: 
amendments requested by R.T.B., 289. 


Daley, Hon. Charles, Minister of Labour 
(Ontario): 
on adoption of federal labour code by 
province, 266. 


Dalhousie University: 


Maritime Labour Institute’s fourth annual 
course in labour relations, 825. 


Danish General Confederation of Labour: 
anniversary, 557. 


Davis, Harry, President, Canadian Seamen’s 
Union: 
remarks during debate on communism at 
convention of T. and L.C., 1872; re 
Canada Shipping Act, 1374. 


De-certification: 


US.A— 
increased activity under N.L.R.B., 148-44. 


Decontrol: 


Canada— 
developments in price control during last 
quarter of 1947, 89, 90. 


Denmark: 


establishment of works committees in indus- 
trial or commercial firms, 829-30. 

fiftieth anniversary of Danish General Con- 
federation of Labour, 557, 


Dental Supplies: 
Canada— 
prosecution of alleged combine of dental 
supply companies, 138; judgment re, 
416. 


Deportation: 
Canada— 

Reid Robinson, Eastern Vice-President, 
I.U.M.M.S.W., ordered deported by im- 
migration board of inquiry, 415; appeal 
dismissed, deportation carried out, 550. 


resolution re movement of trade union 
leaders rejected by T. and L.C., 1378. 


Development Corporation: 
Chile— 
functions outlined in publication issued by 
I.L.0., 145-46. 


Development Councils: 
United Kingdom— 
establishment urged by T.U.C., 1386. 


Dionne Spinning Mills: 
recommendations of C.C.C.L. 
policies, 1381. 


re labour 


Disabled Postons: 
See Handicapped Workers. 


Discrimination: 


text of draft of International Declaration 
on Human Rights (United Nations). 
Zia. 
Canada— 
provision of Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 426, 1257. 
resolution adopted by C.C. of L., 1364. 
resolution on racial discrimination adopted 
at convention of T. and L.C., 1370. 
B.C.: prohibition of discrimination against 
union members by employers, requested 
by Federation of Labour, 453; other 
recommendation, 454. 
outlawing of racial and religious dis- 
crimination, requested by Federation of 
Labour, 458. 
Que.: recommendation of 
Labour, 460. 
U.S.A.— 
equality of treatment for Negro firemen 
sought by railway union, 145. 
See also Equal Pay; Unfair Labour Prac- 
tices. . 


Ont.: 


Federation of 


Diseases, Industrial: 


I.L.0. conference on pneumoconiosis to be 
convened in 1949, 724. 
Canada— 
recommendations of C.C.C.L. re provincial 
problems (Quebec), 1381. 
B.C.: pneumoconiosis included ag industrial 
disease under Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 341, 746; additional compensable 
disease under Act, 492; amendments to 
Workmen’s Compensation Act recom- 
mended by Federation of Labour, 453- 
54. 
Man.: additional compensable diseases under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 492. 
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Diseases, Industrial—Con. 


-N.B.: provision of more complete coverage 
for silicosis under Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, requested by Federation of 
Labour, 1382; annual report of Depart- 
ment of Labour (1947), 568. 

amendment to Workmen’s Compensation 
ae requested by Federation of Labour, 

9. 


Public 


~ Ont.: 


under 


~ Que.: 
~ Sask.: 


amended ° regulations 
Health Act, 750. 
amendment in Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act requested ae fnaiao © Com- 
mittee of T. and L.C., 
’ United Kingdom— 
- work of National Coal Board in 1947, 1401. 
annual report of Inspector | of Factories 
(1946), 729. 
progress in treatment of silicosis under 
U.M.W. health grant, 1212. 


Displaced Persons: 
resolution on refugees and displaced persons 
adopted by. De eee Migration Com- 
mittee of I.L.0O., 
number of displaced ashe and refugees 
re-settled or repatriated by I. 
during period July 1, 1947—March 1, 
1948, 703. 
Canada— 
progress of immigration, 416. 
quota increased for entry of displaced 
persons, 549. 
arrival and allocation of displaced persons 
during December, 1947, announced by 
Minister of Labour, Te 
immigration during May, 1948, 697. 
selection of immigrants approved by Min- 
ister of Labour, on tour of camps in 
Europe, 1343. 
displaced persons not involved in lumber 
camp brawl—report. of Departmental 
investigator, 826. 
living and working conditions of displaced 
persons in woods 
Department of Labour inspectors 
released by Minister of Labour, 966. 
report on conditions in Manitoba sugar 
beet camps, 1345. 
employment in hard rock mines, 291. 
statement by Interdepartmental Committee 
on Immigration on trade union repre- 
sentatives elected to go to Germany 
to assist in selection of displaced 
persons as fur workers, 966. 
certificates issued on fulfilment of employ- 
ment obligations by displaced persons, 
1205. 
educational work of Department of Labour 
in connection with displaced persons, 
outlined at meeting of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 562. 
government control of selection of immi- 
grants, requested in resolution adopted 
at convention of T. and L.C., 1374. 
B.C.: recommendation of Federation of Labour 
- re immigration policy, 454. 
Man.: report on conditions in sugar beet 
camps, 1345. ) 


Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment (A.F. of L. 
Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 174, 313, 578, 595, 
854, 984 


collective agreement, L125: 


camps—report of © 


Dock Workers: 
Canada— 
continuous employment of key workers by 
shipyards and sf docks, requested by 
G0... of. log 
United ee ee 
guaranteed week, 1286. 


Domestic Workers: 


Canada— 
effect of immigration on employment in 
personal services during 1947, 147, 152. 
N.B.: 


recommendation of Federation of 
Labour, 164. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
See Statistics, Dominion Bureau of. 


Dominion Coal Board: 


statement on operations of coal mines in 
1947, 1350. 

statements on costs and revenues of Cana- 
dian coal mines (1943-1946), 9. 


Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Agree- 
ments: 
renewal of, 418. 


Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Confer- 
ence: 


proceedings of fifth annual conference, 8. 


Dress Industry: 
See Clothing. 


Dry Docks: 
See Dock Workers. 


Dust: 

Canada— 
machine for analysing dust, installed in 
industrial health laboratory of Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, 

267. 

Australia— 

new regulations to ensure safety and health 
of employees in foundry operations, 271. 


Dwelling Units: 
See Housing. 


Dyeing Industry: 
USA— 


minimum wage rates for women and minors 
in cleaning and dyeing industry in New 
York state, 828. 


Early Closing: 
See Hours of Work. 


Earnings: 
Canada— 
labour month in brief—weekly earnings, 2, 
4, 134, 1386, 262, 264, 414, 548, 694, 820, 
963, 1080, 1204, 1342. 


T. Eaton Company, Limited: 
new pension plan for employees, 1348. 
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Economic and Industrial Development: 
See Economic Development. 


Eeonomic Co-operation Act: 
labour policies, 1350. 


Economic Development: 


Canada— 
establishment of Cabinet Committee on 
Economic and Industrial Development, 
549. 
United Kingdom— 
establishment of Colonial Development Cor- 
poration and Overseas Food OCorpo- 
ration outlined in report on The British 
Colonial Empire in 1947, 846. 
Holland— 
conference of Benelux trade unions in 
Amsterdam, 971. 
See also Industrial Development. 


Economic Policy: 


Economic Report: Salient Features of the 
World Economic Situation, 1945-47— 
submitted to 6th session of United 
Nations Economic and Social Council, 
PATI dp 

Chile— 

functions of Development Corporation out- 
lined in publication issued by I.L.O., 
145-46. 


Economic Stability: 
See Economic Policy. 


Economies: 


Canada—U.S. farm labour problems dis- 
cussed at conference of American Farm 
Economies Association, 1211. 


Edueation: 


text of draft of International Declaration 
on Human Rights (United Nations), 
275. 

Canada— 

educational work of Department of Labour 
in connection with displaced persons 
outlined at meeting of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 562. 

increased allowances for veterans engaged 
in vocational and university training 
under Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act, 
419. 

civilian training—report of Director of 
C.V.T., 1390, and Regional Directors, 
1391, at meeting of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council. 

union winter school at Ajax, University of 
Toronto, directed by C.C. of L., 204; 
report of Committee on Education at 


convention, 1357; other recommen- 
dations, 1364. 
federal aid for educational facilities 


requested by T. and L.C., 279, remarks 
of Minister of Labour, 279; resolution 
adopted at convention, 1377. : 

B.C.: activities of Youth Training School 
held at University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, 708; promotion of labour 
education in schools recommended by 
Federation of Labour, 455. 

Man.: legislative proposals of executive com- 
mittee of T. and L.C., 162. 


Education.—Con. 


N.B.: recommendation of 
Labour, 164. 

N.S.: recommendation of executive committee 
OL ge ONG, te. AOG. 

Ont.: amendments in Vocational Education 
Act, 894; recommendations of provincial 
Federation of Labour re Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association, 166; other recom- 
mendations, 457. 

Que.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 461. 

New Zealand— 

educational assistance and career training 
for children of deceased and totally 
disabled ex-servicemen, 1214. 

United Kingdom— 

education for building—Third Report of 
Building Apprenticeship and Training 
Council (1945-46), 22. 

U.S.A— 

A.F. of L. seeks to raise funds to finance 
activities of Educational and Political 
League, 10. 

See also Labour Education. 


El Salvador: 
admitted to membership in I.L.0., 978. 


Federation of 


Elections: 


Canada— 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 284. 
request for extension of franchise reaffirmed 
by T. and L.C., 278; favours lowering 
of voting age to 18 years, 1378; other 
recommendations, 1378. 

Ont.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 458; extension 
of franchise to persons 18 years of 
age recommended by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 460. 

US.A— 

activities under Wagner Act during 1947, 
1084-85. 

strikers barred from collective bargaining 
election, 1213. 

ban on union political expenditures ruled 
unconstitutional, 419. 

N.L.R.B—increased activity under Board, 
143-44; . orders. collective bargaining 
election among lawyers, 144; activities 
of Board under Taft-Hartley Act re 
union-shop authorization elections, 1084- 
85. 


Electrical Products Industry: 
USA ; 
wage increases refused and prices lowered, 
by certain electrical companies, 555. 


Electricians: 
Man.— ; 
amendment to Electricians’ License Act, 
1432. 


Electricity: 
Alta— 
recommendations of Federation of Labour,. 
453. 
B.C.: amendments in Electrical Energy Ins- 
pection Act, 887. 
N.B.: amendment to Electrical Energy Act, 
recommended by Federation of Labour,. 
1382. 
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Electricity—Con. 
United Kingdom— 


provision of collective bargaining 
Electricity Act, 299, 300. 
India 


industrial policy, 557. 


under 





Electricity, Gas and Water Production: 


Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 153, 155. 


Elevator Grain Handlers’ Union: 


Canada— 
certification proceedings, 575, 735. 


Emigration: 


Canada— 
resolutions adopted at convention of Cana- 
dian Legion on emigration of Cana- 
dians to United States, 1027. 


Employee Morale: 


U.S.A.— 
Factors Affecting Employee Morale—report 
of National Industrial Conference 
Board, 302. 


Employees’ Organizations: 
See Trade Unions. 


Employer-Employee Relations: 
See  lLabour-Management 
Labour Relations. 


Co-operation; 


Employers’ Organizations: 


Be 


number of organizations in 1946, 170. 


Employment: 


I.L.0. survey shows increase in employment 
in most countries in 1946-47, 11. 

U.N. to obtain reports on employment plan- 
ning from member states, 424. 

revision of Migration for Employment 
Convention (No. 66) proposed at second 
session of Permanent Migration Com- 
mittee of I.L.0., 716. 

Canada— 

monthly report on current employment con- 
ditions, 82, 208, 355, 501, 770, 917, 1028, 
1150, 1292, 1457. 

labour month in brief—industrial employ- 
ment, 3, 135, 263, 413, 547, 693, 819, 
963, 1079, 1203, 1341. 

effect of immigration in relieving labour 
shortages during 1947, 147-53. 

movement by air of immigrants from United 
Kingdom, 549. 

quota increased for entry of displaced per- 
sons, 549. 

certificates issued on fulfilment of employ- 
ment obligations by displaced persons, 
‘1205. 

success in rehabilitation of veterans, older 
veterans and handicapped veterans, 
praised by Minister of Labour in report 
on employment situation, 1343-44. 

employment for veterans discussed at con- 
vention of Canadian Legion, 1026. 

progress in dealing with problem of older 
worker—statement of Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 6. 


Employment—C on. 


Canada—Con. 

problem of employment for older workers— 
statement of Dr. A. MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, 967. 

review of manpower situation in 1947 (with 
charts and tables), 429-42. 

National Employment Service—single order 
for potato harvesters in Maine, U.S.A., 
largest since inception of N.E.S., 1205; 
“yockets of unemployment” aided by 
government transportation in clearance 
system, 822; specialized activities— 
placement of youth, older workers, vet- 
erans and handicapped workers, 706; 
placement of handicapped workers by 
Handicap Section of Special Place- 
ments Division, 1090; summer employ- 
ment for university students—place- 
ment procedure, 156; placement of ex- 
convicts, 1344. 

creation of employment through projects 
established in Crown plant buildings, 
1094. 

seasonal variations of employment in the 
meat products industry, 1215; in the 
agricultural implements industry, 13. 

guaranteed work week at Toronto Trans- 
portation Commission, 139. 

activities of Occupational Research Divi- 
sion, Department of Labour, 17. 

employment problems in hard rock mines, 
290. 

employment in building industry in 1946-47, 
845. 

statement of Minister of Labour on trans- 
fer of unemployed persons from Nova 
Scotia, 265. 

meeting of National Employment Commit- 
tee, 1347. 

amendment to Canada Shipping Act—im- 
plementation of International Labour 
Convention re minimum age for em- 
ployment at sea, 822. 

report of U.I.C. on employment conditions 
on Pacific Coast, 1346. 

pre-employment class training for appren- 
tices, 1395. 

publications issued by Department of Labour 
on comparison of Canadian legislation 
with standards of International Labour 
Conventions concerning night work, and 
minimum age and medical examination 
for employment, of young persons, 141. 

Annual Review of Employment and Payrolls 
in Canada, 1947, issued by D.B. of S., 
1464; causes of high employment out- 
lined in report, 1465. 

housing activity in 1947—quarterly report 
on production and housing issued by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration, 160. 

placement of graduates in engineering— 
quarterly bulletin issued by Bureau of 
Technical Personnel, 968. 

continuous employment of key workers by 
shipyards and dry docks, requested by 
©.Cof Li, 1364. 

clear definition of term “suitable employ- 

ment” in Unemployment Insurance Act, 
requested by T. and L.C., 277, remarks 
of Minister of Labour, 279. 

statement of Minister of Labour on 
transfer of unemployed persons, 265; 
provisions of Nova Scotia Labour Act 
re employment of non-residents, 1266. 
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Employment—Con. 
New Zealand— 
placement of ex-service personnel—report 
of Rehabilitation Board for year ended 
March 31, 1948, 1214. . 
United Kingdom— 
direction of labour to essential work in 
Britain—provisions of Control of En- 
gagement and Registration for Employ- 
ment Orders, 9, 10. 
provisions of Employment and Training 


Bill, 553. 
survey of employment of elderly workers, 
11. 


recruitment of Polish ex-servicemen—report 
of National Coal Board, 1403. 

employment situation in 1947, 781. 

U.S.A— 

Factors Affecting Employee Morale—report 
of National Industrial Conference 
Board, 302. 

New York state legislature studies problem 
of older workers, 10. 


Employment and Industrial Statistics: 
See Industrial Conditions, 


Employment Committee: 
See National Employment Committee. 


Employment Conditions: 


resolution adopted by Chemical Industries 
Committee of I.L.0., at meeting in 
Paris, France, 720. 

Canada— 

living and working conditions of displaced 
persons in woods camps—report of De- 
partment of Labour inspectors, released 
by Minister of Labour, 966. 

amendments to Canada Shipping Act—im- 
plementation of International Labour 
Conventions, 822. . 

report of U.I.C. on employment conditions 
on Pacific Coast, 1346. 

report on conditions in Manitoba sugar beet 
camps, 1345. 

resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1376. 


working conditions in certain industries— 

clothing industry, 72, 203—men’s and boys’ 
suits and overcoats, 73; work clothing, 
74; men’s shirts, 78; dress industry, 203; 
women’s and misses’ suits and coats, 206. 

coal mining, 352. 

iron and its products, 757, 902, 1015— 
crude, rolled and forged products, 758; 
foundry and machine shop products, 
761; sheet metal products, 764; machin- 
ery, 902; engines, boilers and tanks, 
906; aircraft and parts, 911; steel ship- 
building, 912; agricultural machinery, 
1015; motor vehicle, 1017; motor vehicle 
parts and accessories, 1019; heating and 
cooking apparatus, 1021. 

logging, 635. 

metal mining, 497. 

primary textile, 1271-91—knitting, 1275; 
woollen yarn and cloth, 1278; cotton 
yarn and cloth, 1284; rayon, 1289. 

urban municipal employees, 1448-56— 
works department, 1450; police depart- 
ment, 1453; fire department, 1455. 

Netherlands— 
control of working conditions—functions of 

Board of Government Conciliators, 1213. 


Employment Conditions—Con. 
United Kingdom— 
report of National Coal Board on labour- 
management relations in nationalized 
coal industry, 1400-04. 
provisions of Bill to amend Factories Act 
(1937), 553. 
annual report of Inspector of Factories, 
(1946), 728. 
resolution of T.U.C. re conditions of offices, 
1386. 
US.A.— 
recommendations of Conference on State 
Legislation, 268-69. 
See also Factories; various subject headings. 


Employment of Women: 
See Women in Employment. 


Employment Service: 


Recommendation on Employment Service 
Organization adopted at thirty-first 
session of International Labour Con- 
ference, 976; Convention approved, 976. 


Canada— 

monthly report on current employment con- 
ditions, 86, 212, 357, 503, 643, 773, 920, 
1031, 1154, 1295, 1460. 

quarterly report on vacancies and _ place- 
ments of N.E.S. offices, October 3 to 
December 31, 1947, 243; January L, 
1948, to April 1, 1948, 673; April 2, 
1948, to July 1, 1948, 1059; July 2, 
1948, to September 30, 1948, 1494. 

annual report on vacancies and placements 
of N.E\S. offices January 3-December 31, 
1947, 385. 

N.E.S. office opened in London, England, to 
counsel British emigrants to Canada, 
1081. 

progress in placement of older workers— 
statement of Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 6. 

problems of employment for older workers— 
statement of Dr. A. MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, 967. 

success in rehabilitation of veterans, older 
veterans and handicapped veterans, 
praised by Minister of Labour in report 
on employment situation, 1343-44. 

single order for potato harvesters in Maine, 
U.S.A., largest since inception of N .ES., 
1205. 

statement of Minister of Labour on transfer 
of unemployed persons from Nova 
Scotia, 265. 

supervises movement of western farm 
workers to assist on Ontario farms, 824. 

“pockets of unemployment” aided by gov- 
ernment transportation in N.E.S. clear- 
ance system, 822. 

placement of handicapped workers by 
Handicap Section of Special Placements 
Division, N.E.S., 1090. 

specialized activities of N.E.S.—placement 
of youth, older workers, veterans and 
handicapped workers, 706. 

procedure in placement of university 
students in summer employment, 156. 

placement of ex-convicts by N.E.S., 1344. 

work of N.E.S. described in annual report 
of U.1.C., 1206. 
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Employment Service—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
specialized employment service for young 
people—extracts from address of Chief 
Commissioner, U.I.C. to National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association of United 
States, 496. 
recommendations contained in resolutions 
adopted at convention of T. and L.C., 
bss gen 
B.C.: assistance of N.E.S. in flood areas, 822. 


Engineering: 
Canada— 
exclusion of engineering profession from 
application of Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act by House 
of Commons Standing Committee on In- 
dustrial Relations, 695. 
upward trend in salaries of engineers re- 
ported by Bureau of Technical Per- 
sonnel, 417. 
quarterly meeting of Executive Board of 
International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, 1210. 
placement of graduates in employment— 
quarterly bulletin issued by Bureau of 
Technical Personnel, 968. 
regulations under Apprenticeship Act 
re refrigeration engineers, 1136. 
new section under Stationary Engineers 
Act, 55; amendments to Stationary En- 
gineers, Boilermen and Steam Power 
Plant Act, requested by Federation of 
Labour, 25. 
activities of Board of Examiners of 
Operating Engineers (1946-47), 306; 
inspections reported (1946-47), 306. 
United Kingdom— 
ee week in engineering industry, 
1735, 


Man.: 
N.B.: 


Ont.: 


Equal Pay: 
text of draft of International Declaration 
“ac Human Rights (United Nations), 
VHGA 
report of Pat Conroy, Canadian representa- 
tive at meeting of W.F.T.U. executive 
in Rome, Italy, 830. 
Canada— 
provision in collective agreements, recom- 
mended by C.C. of L., 1364. 
Man.: minimum wage decision of provincial 
conciliation board, 823. 
U.S.A— 
Be ih for equal pay for men and women, 
69. 


recommendation adopted at conference on 
state legislation, 268-69. 


Essential Employment: 
United Kingdom— 
direction of labour to essential work in 
Britain—provisions of Control of 
Engagement and Registration for Em- 
ployment Orders, 9, 10. 


European Recovery Program: 


role of labour—appointment and duties of 
labour advisers, 1350. 


Ex-convicts: 


Canada— 
placement of ex-convicts by N.E.S., 1344. 
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Examinations: 
See Medical Examinations. 


Excess Profits Tax: 


Canada— 
reimposition of 100 per cent excess profits 
tax, urged by T. and L.C., 1375-76. 
Ont.: reimposition of 100 per cent tax 
requested by Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 165, 459. 


Excise Tax: 


Canada— 
recommendation of Special Committee on 
Prices, 832. 
abolition of tax on Canadian goods requested 
Dy GLU Ol th leweeo es 


Expenditure: 


Canada— 

National Accounts, Income and Ezpendi- 
ture—annual report issued by D.B. of 
D., +1230. 

government expenditure in 1946-47 as shown 
in D.B. of S. report on national income, 
563, 564. 

report on national income and expenditure 
issued by D.B. of S., 563. 

costs and revenues of Canadian coal mines 
(1943-1946)—statements issued by Do- 
minion Coal Board, 9. 

forecast of private and public investment in 
1948, 443. 

US.A— 
ban on union political expenditures ruled 
unconstitutional, 419. 

indictment of A.F. of L. and C.1.0. for 
violation of Taft-Hartley Act ban on 
political expenditures, 269. 


Explosives: 


Canada— ; 
amendment and re-issuance of regulations, 
196. 


Exports: 


Canada— 
average seasonal indices of exports of agri- 
cultural implements, 13, 16. 
Bolivia— 
levy on tin exports to provide for social 
measures to be undertaken for benefit 
of mine workers, 1088. 


Fact Finding Boards: 


USA— 
Taft-Hartley Aci— 
establishment authorized under Act in 
“national emergency” disputes, 420. 
report of Board appointed under Act to 
inquire into dispute in soft coal indus- 


try, 420. 
report on dispute between Carbide and 
Carbon Chemical Corporation and 


Atomic Trades and Labour Council, 420. 
appointment of Board to inquire into 
dispute in meat-packing industry, 420. 


Factories: 
B.C.— 
annual report of Department of Labour 
(1946), 169-70; inspections in 1946, 169; 
proclamation of December 26, 1948, as 
public holiday under Act, 56. 
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Factories—Con. 


N.B.: amendments in Act, 55; advisory com- 
mittee established to assist in adminis- 
tration of Act re employment of chil- 
dren, 568; annual report of Depart- 
ment of Labour (1947), 567, 568; inspec- 
tions during 1947, 568; legislative pro- 
posals of Federation of Labour, 164. 
amendment to Act requested by Exe- 
cutive Committee of T. and L.C., 456. 
new safety regulations under Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act, 890; 
inspections during 1946-47, 305, 306. 
coal mines and sodium sulphate mines 
brought within scope of Factories Act, 
341; amended regulations under ‘Act 
governing safety in motor vehicle repair 
shops, 751; annual report of Depart- 
ment of Labour (1947), 1405, 1406; 
inspections in 1947, 1407. 
United Kingdom— 
provisions of Bill to amend Factories Act 
(1937), 553; Health Regulations under 
Act, 12; annual report of Chief In- 
spector of Factories (1946), 726; use 
of ordnance factories in production of 
searce goods, recommended by T.U.C., 
1386. 
US.A— 
percentage of workers paid on incentive 
wage basis, 20. 


N:S.: 
Ont.: 


Sask.: 


Fair Labour Practices: 
B.C.— 
enactment of legislation urged by Federation 
of Labour, 454. 


Fair Labour Standards Act (U.S.A.): 


minimum age for logging and sawmilling— 
revision of Hazardous Occupations 
Order No. 4, 144. 


Fair Wages: 
Canada— 

fair wages conditions in Dominion Govern- 
ment contracts, 52, 191, 337, 489, 623, 
742, 877, 996, 1131, 1251, 1424, 
schedule of rates for public and certain 
private construction works, 746; amend- 
ments to Fair Wage Act requested by 
executive committee (T. and L.C.), 162. 


_ Man.: 


N.B.: insertion of fair-wage clause in all 
Federal government contracts requested 
by Federation of Labour, 1382. 

Sask.: establishment of Fair Wage Board 


recommended by Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.), 167; enactment of Fair 
Wage Act requested by executive com- 
mittee of T. and L.C., 


Family Allowances: 
Canada— 
administration during August, 1948, 1211. 


C.C.C.L.—requests increase in allowance, 
1381; recommendations re provincial 
legislation (Quebec), 1382; other 
recommendations, 288. 

Family Budget: 
US A— 

city workers’ family budget of living costs, 

447-5] 


See. also Cost of Living. 


Farm Income: 
Caniaada— 
cash returns received by farmers for sale 
of farm products in 1947 as reported 
by D.B. of S., 267. 


Farm Labour: 


decreased demand for Canadian combines 
to assist in grain harvesting in United 
States, 826. 

Canada-U.S. farm labour problems discussed 


iat conference of American Farm 
Economics Association, 1211. 
Canada— 
renewal of Dominion-provincial agreements, 
418. 


increase in farm wage rates, 1209. 

western farm workers assist on Ontario 

farms, 824. 

Polish veterans break farm labour 

agreements—statement of Dr. A. Mac- 

Namara, Deputy Minister of Labour, 

on progress of plan, 7-8. 

proceedings of fifth annual Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Farm Labour Conference, 8. 


few 


Farm Wages: 
See Farm Labour; Wages. 
Farming Industry: 
Canada— 
cost of commodities and services, and cash 
returns received from sale of farm 
products, as reported by D.B. of S., 267. 
farm marketing in 1947 as reported in 
Annual Summary of Co- -operation in 
Canada, 1398. 
farmers’ mutual fire insurance, 1398. 


*“Featherbed”’ Pay: 


US.A— 
“featherbed” pay returned to employer 
under provisions of Taft-Hartley Act, 
1085. 


Federation of Employee-Professional En- 
gineers and Assistants: 
Canada— 
certification proceedings, 853. 


Federations of Labour: 


See Alberta Federation of Labour; 
Brunswick Federation of Labour; 
tario Federation of Labour; 
Federation of Labour; 
Federation of Labour. 


New 

On- 
Quebec 
Saskatchewan 


Fertilizers: 
Canada— 
reimposition of price control, 564, 566. 


Films: 
See National Film Society of Canada. 


Finance: 
1949 budget for work of I.L.0. approved 
at thirty-first session of Conference, 
978; at 104th session of Governing 
Body, N23: 


INDEX 


Finance—Con. 


Canada— 
percentage of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 153, 155. 
C.C. of L.—financial statement, 1358; de- 
plores government “dollar-saving” policy, 
282, remarks of Minister of Justice, 
284, of Minister of Reconstruction, 285. 


Fire Fighters: 


Ont.— 
recommendations: of Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 460. 


Fire Insurance: 


Canada— 
farmers’ mutual fire insurance—Annual 
Summary of Co-operation in Canada, 

1398. 


Fire Prevention: 


Canada— 
recommendation of T. and L.C., 1878. 


Firemen: 


Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions for 
urban municipal employees, 1455. 
granting of veterans’ benefits to volunteer 
firemen with overseas war_ service 
requested by T. and L.C., 279. 
amended provisions of Fire Depart- 
ments Act re collective bargaining and 
arbitration of disputes, 889; recom- 
mendations of provincial federation of 
labour, 166. 
U.S.A— 
equality of treatment for Negro firemen 
sought by railway union, 145. 
See also Boilers. 


Ont.: 


Fishing: 
Canada— - - 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 153-154. 

fishermen’s co-operatives in 1946-47, 1398. 

recommendations of T. and L.C. re fisher- 
men sick or injured while fishing in 
U.S. waters, 1378. 

N.S.: provision of full collective bargaining 
rights for fishermen urged by executive 
committee of T. and L.C., 455; and 
requests amendment in Workmen’s 
Compensation Act re fishermen’s com- 
pensation, 456. 


Flon Base Metal Workers’ Federal 


Union: 
certification proceedings, 1102, 1103. 


Flin 


Floods: 
Canada— 
recommendation of T. and L.C. re flood 
control program in British Columbia, 
1378. 


Food: 
world food situation outlined in report 
submitted to 6th session of United 
Nations Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, 272. 


XXV 
Food—Con. 
Canada— : . 
reimposition of price control on citrus 
fruits, grapes, cabbages, carrots, and 


butter, 564-66. 
survey on food _ services in industry 
conducted by Nutrition Division, 
Department of National Health and 

Welfare, 698. 

United Kingdom— 
establishment of Colonial Development 
Corporation and Overseas Food Corpo- 
ration outlined in report on The British 


Colonial Empire in 1947, 846. 
US A— 
special survey indicates drop in food 
prices, 270. 
Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and _ Allied 
Workers’ Union of America: 
US.A— 


publication, 1040. 


Ford, Charles Ross, Supervisor of Technical 
Traning, Department of Labour: 


appointment, 194. 


Ford Motor Company: 


U.S.A.— 
foremen’s relations program, 270. 


Foreign Policy: 


Canada— 
resolution of C.C, of Ly, 1358: 


Foreign Trade: 
Canada— 
labour month in brief—Canada’s foreign 
trade in 1947-48—136, 414, 820, 1080, 
1204, 1342. 


Foremen: 


United Kingdom— : 
provisions of Employment and Training 


Bill, 553. 
US.A— 
position of unions under Taft-Hartley 
Act, 269. 


foremen’s relations program of Ford Motor 
Company, 270. 


Foremen’s Association of America: 
US A— 

re termination of relations 
Motor Company, 270. 


with Ford 


Forest Operations: 
N.B— Nl Wy 
repeal of Forest Operations Commission 
Act (1924), 55, 


Sask.: new regulation under Workmen’s 
Compensation (Accident Fund) Act, 
1441, 

Forestry: 

Canada— 


numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 153-154. 
Dominion-provincial plan of reforestation 
urged by T. and LC., 1378. 
Ont.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 166, 460. 
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Foulkes, Lt.-Gen. Charles, Chief of General 
Staff: 
seeks co-operation of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council in trade training of 
army personnel, 1390, 1393. 


Foundries: 
Australia— 
new regulations to ensure safety and health 
of employees in foundry operations, 271. 


France: 
anti-sabotage and strike control bill passed 
by French National Assembly, 11. 
Belgium and France reciprocate on social 
security, 703. 


Franchise: 


Canada— 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 284. 
request for extension of franchise reaffirmed 
by Taonewirc. 275. 


Freedom of Association: 


report of Committee on Freedom of Asso- 
ciation and Industrial Relations at 
Thirty-first session of International 
Labour Conference, 974. 

report of Governing Body of I.L.0. sub- 
mitted at 104th session, 722. 

Canada— 

provision of I.R.D.I. Act, re rights of 

employers and employees, 1257. 


French-Canadian Representation: 


equitable representation in Government 
positions requested by C.C.C.L., 1381. 
Fruits: 
Canada— 


reimposition of price ceilings, 89, 564-66. 


Full Employment: 
See Employment. 


Fur Workers’ Union: 


Canada— 
re T. and L.C., 1369. 


Garages: 
Alta.— 
amendment in Edmonton Charter re hours 
of work, 1006. 
Sask.: amendments in Village Act and Rural 
Municipalities Act re closing time of 
garages, Service and filling stations, 628. 


Gas: 
Sask.— 
amendment in Power Commission Act re 
investigation of accidents, 628. 


Gasoline: 


B.C.— 
government production and distribution of 
gasoline requested by Federation of 
Labour, 455. 


Gasoline Service Stations: 
See Garages. 


General Motors Corporation: 


Canada— 
wage adjustments (re cost of living) and 
wage increases provided under agree- 
ment with employees at Oshawa and 
Windsor, 965. 
“Rand formula’ and seniority provisions 
of collective agreements between Com- 
pany and U.A.W., 7. 
US.A— 
wage adjustments and wage 
provided under agreement 
Company and U.A.W., 701. 
group insurance plan as 
collective bargaining, 270. 


increases 
between 


subject for 


Germany: 


confiscated labour union libraries returned 
by United States Library of Congress, 
1088. 


Government Annuities Act: 


statement of Minister of Labour on lower- 
ing of interest rate for government 
annuities, 551. 


Government Expenditure: 
See Expenditure. 


Government-ownership: 
See Nationalization. 


Grand International Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers: 
certification proceedings, 464. 


Grapes: 
Canada— : 
reimposition of price control, 564-66. 


Greece: 
strikes outlawed under new Greek law, 12. 


Grievance Procedure: 
Canada— 
rules of procedure of Canada 
Relations Board, 1343. 
establishment of grievance procedure under 
W.L.R.R., 173. 
Ont.: recommendation of Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 458. 


Grimethorpe Strike: 
See Strikes and Lockouts. 


Labour 


Groundnuts: 
United Kingdom— 
East African Groundnuts Scheme outlined 
in report on The British Colonial 
Hmpire in 1947, 847. 


Group Insurance: 


US A— 
insurance plan as subject for collective 
bargaining at General Motors Corpora- 
tion, 270. 


Guaranteed Employment: 
See Employment. 


Guaranteed Wage: 


United Kingdom— 
the pe en week in certain industries, 
Too: 
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Guaranteed Wage—-Con. 
US A— } 
first guaranteed annual wage in automobile 
industry, 970. 


Hall, Frank, Vice-President, Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks: 
on developments in inter-union dispute on 
Great Lakes, 1082. 
“Hall” case—proceedings at convention of 
T. and L.C., 1366, .1368;' 1369, ° 1370; 
1oTL, “lots. 


Hancock, Miss Florence, President, British 


Trades Union Congress: 


extracts from address at 80th 
conference of T.U.C., 1383. 


annual 


Handicapped Workers: 
Canada— 

placement of handicapped workers by 
Handicap Section of Special Place- 
ments Division, N.E.S., 1090. 

placement of handicapped veterans by 
N.E.S. in 1948, 1344. 

specialized activities of N.E.S. in place- 
ment of disabled persons, 708. 

placement of handicapped workers—sum- 
mary of report issued by Department 
of National Health and Welfare, 292. 

regulations governing workmen’s compensa- 
tion of handicapped veterans, 491. 

government training and rehabilitation of 
all handicapped citizens, urged by 
Wo and 4b. Gey bores 


Hard Rock Mining: 


Canada-— 
employment problems, 290. 


Harvesting: 
decreased demand for Canadian combines 
to assist in grain harvesting in United 
States, 826. 
Canada— 
sea order for potato harvesters in Maine, 


S. largest since inception of 
N.E.S., 1205. 
western farm workers assist on Ontario 
farms, 824. 


Hazardous Occupations: 
See Occupational Hazards. 


Health: 
program of World Health Organization, 
1089. 


resolution on industrial hygiene adopted 
by Chemical Industries Committee of 
I.L.0., at meeting in Paris, France, 719. 

_ Canada— 
implementation of national health insurance 
program—statement of Rt. Hon. W. L. 


Mackenzie King, Prime Minister, 
711-15. 
machine for analyzing dust installed in 


industrial health laboratory of Depart- 
ea of National Health and Welfare, 
activities of Industrial Health Division 
outlined in annual report of Depart- 
say of National Health and Welfare, 


Health—Con. 


Canada—Con. 
initial payment from health survey grants 
to Ontario under national health pro- 
gram, 1208. 
health in industry discussed at annual 
meeting of C.M.A., 840. 
recommendations of C.C.C.L. re provincial 
problems (Quebec), 1381. 
Man.: new and amended regulations under 
Public Health Act, 1437. 
N.B.: convention report of Federation of 
Labour, 25; recommendations of Fede- 
ration, 164, 1382. 
Ont.: initial payment from health survey 
grants under national health program, 
1208; recommendations of Federation 
of Labour (C.C. of L.), 457, 458; recom- 
mendations of Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 165. 
(Jue.: amended regulations under Public 
Health Act, 750. 
Sask.: amendments in Health Services Act, 
341, 628; amendments in Hospitalization 
Act re  out-of-province benefits of 
persons receiving treatment in govern- 
ment-owned hospitals operated by 
D.V.A., 197; new regulations under 
Public Health Act, 1137. 
Australia— 
new regulations to ensure safety and health 
of employees in foundry operations, 271. 
United Kingdom— 
provisions of Bill to amend Factories Act 
(1937), 553. 
annual report of Inspector of Factories 
(1946), 729. 
activities of National Coal Board, 1401. 
health services and nutrition in colonies 
in 1947, 847. 
regulations for pottery industry made 
under Factories Act, 12. 
Belgium— 
comprehensive safety and health code, 703. 
Sweden— : 
proposed changes in legislation re industrial 
hygiene, 1485. 
US. A— 


survey of causes of absenteeism in industry, 
555. 


progress in treatment of silicosis under 
U.M.W. health grant, 1212. 

T.L.0. report on co-operative health pro- 
jects, 1099. 


Health Insurance: 


Blue Cross hospital plan—medical services 

in Canada and the United States, 141. 
Canada— 

implementation of national health insurance 
program—statement of Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of 
Canada, 711-15. 

initial payments to Ontario from health 
survey grants under national health 
program, 1208. 

enactment of national plan urged by T 
and L.C., 278. 


B.C.: provisions of Hospital Insurance Act, 
887; recommendation of Federation of 
Labour, 454. 

N.B:: convention report of Federation of 


Labour, 25. 

N.S.: establishment of provincial plan urged 
by executive committee of T. and 
L.C., 456. 
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Health Insurance—Con. 


Ont.: initial payment from health survey 
grants under national health program, 
1208; recommendations of Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.), 459. 


Heenan, Hon. Peter: 
death of, 699. 


Hereford, Harry, Director of Research and 
Statistics, Department of Labour: 


retirement, 823. 


High Employment: 
See Employment. 


High Level of Employment: 
See Employment. 


Holidays: 

Canada— 
provisions of agreement between Steel 
Company of Canada and U.S.W.A., 


re paid holidays, 416. 
recommendations of C.C.C.L. re holidays in 
Province of Quebec, 1382. 
resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1376-77. 
statutory holidays in certain industries— 
iron and its products industry, 757, 902, 
1015, 1143—crude, rolled and forged 
products, 760; foundry and machine 
shop products, 761; sheet metal 
products, 767; machinery, 906; engines, 


boilers and tanks, 911; aircraft and 
parts, 912; steel shipbuilding, 916; 
agricultural machinery, 1017; motor 


vehicle, 1019; motor vehicle parts and 
accessories, 1021; heating and cooking, 
apparatus, 1021; summary of previous 
reports, 1146, 1149. 
logging, 639. 
primary textile, 1271-91—knitting, 1278; 
woollen yarn and cloth, 1283; cotton 
yarn and cloth, 1288; rayon, 1290. 
urban municipal employees, 1448-56— 
works department, 1453; police depart- 
ment, 1454-55. 
recommendations of Federation of 
Labour re statutory holidays, 161, 452. 
B.C.: proclamation of December 26, 1948, as 
public holiday under Act, 56; amend- 
ment in Shops Regulation and Weekly 
Holiday Act, 887. 
enactment of legislation providing One 
Day’s Rest in Seven requested by 
pace Uae committee of T. and LC., 
recommendation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) 
holidays, 166, 460. 
amendment to Annual Holidays Act, 
1405-6; application of Minimum Wage 
Board orders to all theatre employees, 
requested by executive committee of 
wand y.C.» 168; 
See also monthly summaries of collective 
agreements. 


Alta.: 


NS.: 


Ont.: 


Federation of 
re statutory 


Sask.: 


Holidays with Pay: 
See Vacations with Pay. 


Holland: 


conference of Benelux trade 
Amsterdam, 971. 


unions in 


Home Work: 
Canada— 
recommendation of T. and L.C., 1378. 
Ont.: permits issued during 1946-47, 305. 
US.A— 
elimination of industrial homework recom- 
mended at conference on state legis- 
lation, 268-69. 


Hospital Insurance: 


B.C.— 
regulations under Act, 887, 1436. 


Hospitalization: ; 
Blue Cross hospital plan—medical services 
in Canada and the United States, 141. 


Alta.: increased provincial grants requested 
by Federation of Labour, 453. 

B.C.: regulations under Hospital Insurance 
Act, 887, 1436. 

Ont.: recommendation of provincial Fede- 


ration of Labour, 165. 

Sask.: new regulations under Hospitalization 
Act, 1440; Hospitalization Act (1946) 
replaced by new statute, 628; amend- 
ments in Act, 341, 1011; amendments 
in Act re out-of-province benefits of 
persons receiving treatment in govern- 
ment-owned hospitals operated by 


D.V.A., 197; extension of provincial 
plan requested by Federation of 
Labour, 167. 
US.A— . 
establishment of co-operative hospitals 
during 1947, 1098. 
Hospitals: 
B.C.— 
provisions of Hospital Insurance Act, 887, 
1436. 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Interna- 
tional Alliance and Bartenders’ Inter- 
national League of America: 

Canada— . 
certification proceedings, 575, 852. 
conciliation proceedings, 174, 313, 578, 595, 
854, 984. 
collective agreement, 1125. 
re T. and L.C., 1369 


Hotels and Restaurants: 


Canada— 
abolition of split shift requested by T. and 
LGA 1387s, 


Hours of Work: 


revision of Convention on Night Work of 
Young Persons, by Thirty-first session 
of International Labour Conference, 
977. 

revision of Convention on Night Work of 
Women, by Thirty-first session of Inter- 
national Labour Convention, 977. 

resolution adopted by Chemical Industries 
Committee of I.L.0., 720. 

text of draft of International Declaration 
st Human Rights (United Nations), 
21d. 

Canada— 

publication issued by Department of Labour 
on comparison of Canadian legislation 
with standards of International Labour 
Conventions concerning night work of 
young persons, 141. 
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Hours of Work—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
resolution adopted by C.C.C.L. re employ- 
ment of women in Province of Quebec, 
1382. 
eight-hour day and forty-hour week, urged 
by C.C. of L., 1364. 
forty-hour week for employees in corpo- 
rations and undertakings within govern- 
ment jurisdiction, requested by T. and 
L.C., 279; recommendation re Customs 
and Excise employees, 279; urges 
establishment of 40-hour week, 1377; 
resolution adopted re night work, etc., 
1376-77. 
standard or normal working hours in certain 
industries: 
clothing—men’s and boys’ suits and over- 
coats, 73; work clothing, 75; men’s 
shirts, 80; dress industry, 203; women’s 
and misses’ suits and coats, 206. 
coal mining, 353. 
iron and its products—crude, rolled and 
forged products, 758; foundry and ma- 
chine shop products, 761; sheet metal 
products, 764; machinery, 903; engines, 
boilers and tanks, 906; aircraft and 
parts, 912; steel shipbuilding, 916; 
agricultural machinery, 1017; motor 
vehicle, 1019; motor vehicle parts and 
accessories, 1021; heating and cooking 
apparatus, 1021; summary of previous 
reports, 1144, 1146. 
logging, 636, 637, 639. 
metal mining, 498. 
primary textile—knitting, 1277; woollen 
yarn and cloth, 1280; cotton yarn and 
cloth, 1284; rayon, 1290. 
urban municipal employees—works depart- 
ment, 1451; police department, 1454; 
fire department, 1455. 

Alta.: Orders No. 9, 10 and 11 under Labour 

Act, 1008; amendment in Edmonton 
Charter re closing by-laws applicable 
to garages and gasoline service stations, 
barber shops or beauty parlours, 1006; 
provision of Labour Act re workers in 
lumbering industry, 197; establishment 
of 40-hour week requested by Feder- 
ation of Labour, 161, other recommen- 
dations, 452. 
order under Male Minimum Wage Act 
governing employees in logging camps, 
197; Canadian Pacific Railway Hotel 
held by Supreme Court to be under 
Hours of Work Act, 628. 
Hours of Work Act—regulation (4A) 
governing reduction in overtime worked 
under Act, 745; working hours of 
employees on government road-building 
project extended by Orders No. 32C 
and 32D, 1009, 1134; amendments, 886; 
amendments recommended by Fede- 
ration of Labour, 454. 

Act respecting Hours of Work in 
Industrial Undertakings, not passed, 
1433; establishment of 40-hour week 
requested by executive committee (T. 
and L.C.), 162. 
inclusion of domestic workers under 
Act requested by Federation of Labour, 
164; other legislative proposals, 164. 
establishment of 40-hour work week 
requested by executive commitittee of 
T. and L.C., 455. 


B.C.: 


Man.: 


N.B.:: 


NSS.: 
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Hours of Work—Con. 


Ont.: 40-hour work week requested by Feder- 
ation of Labour (C.C. of 457; 
amendments to Hours of Work and 
Vacations With Pay Act, 165, 459, and 
establishment of maximum 48-hour work 
week, requested by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 460. 
annual report of Department of 
Labour (1947), 1406; amendments in 
Village Act and Rural Municipalities 
Act re closing time of garages, service 
and filling stations, 628; recommend- 
ations of Federation of Labour, 166; 
40-hour work week without reduction 
in take-home pay requested by exec- 
utive committee of T. and L.C., 168. 
Hours of Work Act—new provisions, 1405; 
administration in 1947, 1406; amend- 
ment, 57-58; extension of Order under 
Act re wage reduction, 627; provisions 
re poultry-processing plants, 1011, 1441. 
United Kingdom— 
guaranteed week in certain industries, 1235. 
establishment of five-day week by National 
Coal Board, 1400. 
reduction in basic 
and 1947, 732. 
annual report of Inspector of Factories 
(1946), 728. 


Sask.: 


work-week in 1946 


Netherlands— 
control of working conditions—functions of 
Board of Government Conciliators, 

1213-14. 


U.S.A.— 
child labour standards in Kentucky and 
Virginia, 829. 
See also monthly summaries of collective 
agreements. 


House of Commons Committee on Cost of 
Living: 
appointment, 137. 


House of Commons Standing Committee on 
Industrial Relations: 


studies Industrial Relations Bill, No. 195 
(Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act), 425. 

commencement of sittings to study Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, 549. 

amendments re Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, 695. 


Housing: 
Canada— 

amendments to National Housing Act, 1264. 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion—housing activity in 1947, quarterly 
report on production and employment 
in the building industry, 160; trends 
of building costs indicated in report 
“Housing in Canada”, 844. 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics—progress 
of housing in 1948, 1207; report on 
number of dwelling units constructed 
in 1947, 968. 

' modification of National WHousing Act 
requested by C.C.C.L., 288. 

recommendation of C.C. of L., 283, 
remarks of Minister of Reconstruction, 
285; resolution adopted, 1363. 

recommendations of R.T.B., 290. 
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Housing—Con. 


Canada—Con. 

legislative recommendations Or 1 anid 
L.C., 278, remarks of Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, 280; urges 
nation-wide Jow-rental housing pro- 
eram,, 1376. 

B.C.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour, 454. 

Man.: recommendations of executive com- 
mittee of T. and L.C., 163. 

N.B.: convention report of Federation _ of 
Labour, 25; urges low rental housing 
and slum clearance program, 25; other 
recommendation, 164. 

N.S.: provisions of Act to Enable Cities, 
Towns and Municipalities to Enter into 
Agreements in Respect of Housing 
Accommodation, 1266. 

Ont.: provisions of Act, 895; recommenda- 
tions of Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of L.), 458, of Federation of Labour 
CT. sanidy adel Ao, 

Que.: provisions of four Acts passed by 
Legislature, 1267; proposed legislation, 
139; recommendations of Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.), 461. 

Sask.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour, 167. 5 

United Kingdom— 

town planning in colonies in 1947, 847. 

U.S.A— 

development of co-operative movement 
during 1947, 1098. 


Howe, Rt. Hon. C. D., Minister of Trade 
and Commerce and Reconstruction and 
Supply: . 

chairman of Cabinet Committee on Eco- 
nomic and Industrial Development, 549. 

tables report on Private and Public Invest- 
ment in Canada, Outlook, 1948, 443. 
reply to legislative proposals of CLC. 
of Lins 2855. of .P.-and (1.04280, 


Hudson Bay Railway: 
operation of railway under jurisdiction of 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
urged by R.T.B., 289. 


Human Problems: 
Canada— 
conference on human problems in industrial 
organization, 420. 


Human Rights: 
text of draft of International Declaration 
= ores Rights (United Nations), 
273-76. 


Hygiene: 
See Health. 


Ilsley, Rt. Hon. J. L., Minister of Justice: 

reply to submission of petition by labour 
bodies requesting disallowance of 
Prince Edward Island Trade Union 
Act (1948), 695-96. 

statement on judgment in prosecution of 
alleged combine of dental supply 
companies, 416-17. 

reply fy legislative proposals of C.C. of L., 
284, 


Immigration: 
See Migration and Settlement. 


Imports: 
Canada— 

easing of import restrictions recommended 
by Special Committee on Prices, 832.. 

absolute ban on all luxury’ imports,. 
favoured by C.C. of L., 1363. 

importatiom of more fruits and vegetables. 
from U.S.A. requested by C.C.C.L., 288.. 


Incentive Wage Plans: 


U.S.A.— 
incentive systems in selected industry 
groups (1945-46), 20. 
summary of bulletin on collective bar-- 
eee provisions for incentive wages,. 
1087. 


Incentives: 
United Kingdom— 
incentives in industry—present methods. 
deplored by industrial psychologist— 
urges payment of “psychological” wages,. 
848. 


Income: 
Canada— 

Cabinet Committee on Economic and 
Industrial Development, established to- 
study problems relating to high level 
of employment and income, 549. 

labour month in brief—labour income, 4,. 
136, 264, 414, 1204. 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics—“National 
Accounts, Income and Hxpenditure”,. 
report on national and personal income- 
and production (1926-1947), 1230; 
personal income in 1946-47 as shown in. 
report on national income and expendi-- 
ture, 563, 564; labour income in 1946. 
and 1947, 430-31, 434; cash returns. 
received by farmers for sale of farm: 
products in 1947, 267. 

United Kingdom— 

Government asks for voluntary stabilization. 
—summary of White Paper, State- 
ment on Personal Incomes, Costs and. 
Prices, 298. 


Income Tax: 
Canada— 
revised and amended provisions of Act,. 
1264. 
report on Tasation Statistics, 1948, issued. 
by the Department of National Revenue,. 
1207. 
increased exemptions requested by C.C.C.L., 
1381; other recommendations, 286. 
increased exemptions requested by C.C. of 
L., 284, 1364. 
recommendations of R.T.B., 290. 
increased exemption urged by T. and L.C., 
1377; other legislative recommendations, 
278. 

Man.: exemption from tax for period served 
overseas by Corps of Canadian Fire-- 
fighters, urged by provincial legislature,. 
1433. 

N.B.: improved enforcement of Dominion 
Income Tax Act requested by Fede-- 
ration of Labour, 25; recommends: 
increase in exemptions, 1382. 
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Income Tax—Con. 


Ont.: increased exemptions requested by Fede- 
ration of Labour (T. and L.C.), 165; 
other recommendation, 459. 


Independent Insurance and Banking Em- 
ployees’ Union: 
US.A— 
collective bargaining election, 144. 
India: 


summary of statement on industrial policy, 
55%: 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
of Ontario: 
report increase in 
during 1947, 366. 
Industrial Assistance: 
N.S — 


provisions 


industrial accidents 


of Industrial Assistance Act, 
Industrial Committees: 
See International Labour Organization. 


Industrial Conditions: 
Canada— 


Table 1—statistics reflecting industrial con- 


ditions in Canada, 101, 224, 371, 516, 
654, 786, 930, 1042, 1165, 1305, 1474. 


Industrial Development: 
Man.— 
annual report of Industrial Development 
Board, 969. 
See also Cabinet Committee on Economic 
and Industrial Development; Economic 
Development. 


Industrial Diseases: 
See Diseases, Industrial. 


Industrial Disputes: 
Canada— 
final negotiations in railway dispute, 821. 
government gratitude to Minister of Labour 
on mediation of railway dispute, voiced 
by Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie 
King, 821. 
developments in inter-union dispute on 
Great Lakes, 1082. 
report of I.DIC. in disputes between 
Canadian deepsea dry cargo shipping 
companies and employees, 139, 176. 
report of Conciliation Board on T.C.A. air 
line pilots’ dispute, 1083, 1104. 
statistics for period 1946- 47, 4; 1947-48, 
135-36, 263-64, 413, 548, 694, 819, 963, 
1079, 1204, 1342. 
picket duty as factor in determining un- 
employment insurance benefit, 137. 
use of injunctions in labour disputes op- 
posed by T. and L.C., 278; remarks of 
Minister of Labour, 279. 
eee provisions of Labour Act, 
002. 
B.C.: amended provisions of Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act (1947), 
880; statistics for 1946, 170; Bill to 
amend Trade Union Act re injunctions, 
not passed, 887. 


Alta.: 


_Man.: minimum wage ee of provincial 
conciliation board, 
N.B.: statistics for 1946- 47, * 56 


N.S.: amendments in Trade Union Act, 1264. 

Ont.: prohibition of injunctions in industria! 
disputes requested by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 459. 
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Industrial Disputes—Con. 


Que.: amendments to Trade Disputes Act, 
1266. 
Sask.: annual report of Department of 


Labour (1947), 1406. 
New Zealand— 
provision for secret ballot on strike issues 
outlined in Act amending Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
(1925) {55600 by 
United Kingdom— 
statistics for 1947, 732. 
settlement of trade disputes under National 
Arbitration Tribunal, 554. 
industrial disputes in 1947—report of 
National Coal Board, 1402. 
establishment of National, District and Pit 
Conciliation Schemes by National Coal 
Board, 1401-2. 


India— 
establishment of permanent industrial tri- 
bunals, 557. 
U.S.A 


applies tiie of Taft-Hartley Act, in “national 
emergency” disputes, in atomic energy, 
meat packing and soft coal industries, 
420, 970. 

application of Taft-Hartley Act in dispute 
between Carbide and Carbon Chemical 
Corporation and Atomic Trades and 
Labour Council, 420. 

settlement of “national emergency” dispute 
at atomic energy plant, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, 970. 

unusual arbitration clause in collective 
agreement between Ex-Cell-O Corpo- 
ration of U.A.W, 144. 

See also Conciliation and Labour Act; In- 
dustrial Relations and Disputes Invest- 
igation Act. 


Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissions: 
appointment provided under Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation 

Act, 426, 1261. 


reports of Commissions on disputes, be- 
tween: 

Canada Steamship Lines, 
employees, 611, 861. 
Canadian Deepsea Dry Cargo Shipping 
Industry, and employees, 139, 176-86. 
Colonial Steamships Limited, Sarnia Steam- 
ships Limited, and employees, 611. 
Northwest Steamships Limited, and em- 

ployees, 864. 
Sarnia Steamships, Limited, and employees, 


Limited, and 


611. 

Shipping Federation of Canada, and em- 
ployees of various shipping companies, 
43. 


Industrial Health: 
See Health; Industry. 


Industrial Injuries: 
See Accidents. 


Industrial Organization: 
Canada— 
conference on human problems in 
trial organization, 420. 


indus- 


Industrial Productivity: 
See Productivity. 


Industrial Psychology: 
See Psychology. 
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Industrial Relations: 
Canada— 
labour month in brief—4, 135, 263, 4138, 
548, 694, 819, 963, 1079, 1204, 1342. 
reintroduction of legislation, 137. 
See also Labour Relations. 


Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act: 


reintroduction of industrial relations legis- 
lation, 137; 

introduced in House of Commons by Minis- 
ter of Labour, 425; summary of Act 
(Bill 195) 426; application, 426; 
changes in provisions, 426-28. 

provisions studied by House of Commons 
Standing Committee on Industrial 
Relations, 549; amendments of, 695. 

proclamation, 965. 

provisions, 821, 1255-61. 

rules and regulations issued under Act, 
1343. 

T. and L.C. opposes ‘amendments to Act— 
withdraws support, 695; resolutions 
adopted at convention, 1374. 

amendments to Act recommended by Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce, 1387. 

adoption of Act as provincial legislation, 
requested by New Brunswick Federa- 
tion of Labour, 1382. 

certification and other proceedings before 

the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
1238, 1410. 

conciliation and other proceedings under the 
Minister of Labour, 1240, 1413. 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER W.L.R.R. AND I.R.D.1. Act: 
Abitibi Navigation Company, Limited, and 
employees (Canadian Seamen’s Union), 

466, 577 (agreement reached). 

Alberta Wheat Pool, Vancouver, and employ- 
ees (United Grain Elevators Workers’ 
Union), 1413. 

Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc., Quebec, and 
employees (Quebec Longshoremen’s 
Union), 575 (representation vote), 852 
(application rejected). 

Aleoa Steamship Company, Inc., Quebec, and 
employees (International Longshore- 
men’s Association), 1239. 

Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, 
Limited, Quebec, and employees (Que- 
bec Longshoremen’s Union), 311, 575 
(representation vote), 852 (application 
rejected). 

Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, 
Limited, Limoilou, and employees (Que- 
bec Ship Labourers’ Benevolent Socie- 
ty), 465, 852 (application rejected). 

Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, 
Limited, Quebec, and employees (Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association), 
1239, 1410 (representation vote). 

Angus Shops, Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, Montreal, and employees, 312. 

Arctic Radio Corporation, Flin Flon, (Radio 
Station C.F.A.R.), and employees, 31 
(agreement reached). 

J. B. Baillargeon Express Limited, Montreal, 
and employees, 28-29 (application with- 


drawn). 

Albert G. Baker, Quebec, and employees 
(International Longshoremen’s Agsocia- 
tion), 1239, 1410 (representation vote). 

Albert G. Baker, Quebec, and employees 

Quebec Longshoremen’s Union), 311, 
575 (representation vote), 852 (applic- 
ation rejected). 


Industrial Helations- on. 
PROCEEDINGS UNpDER W.L.R.R. Anp I.R.D.I. Act 


—Con. 

Bell Telephone Company of Canada, and 
employees (in Department of Assistant 
Vice-President, Engineering; Engineer- 
ing Department, Eastern Area; Plant 
Departments, Engineering, Eastern 
Area, Montreal Division, Quebee Div- 
ision and Eastern Ontario Division), 
853, 1103, 1240 (agreement reached). 

Branch Lines Limited (Dry Cargo Division) 
formerly Marine Industries Limited 
(Leaf Barges Division) and employees 
(Canadian Seamen’s Union), 466, 577 
(agreement reached). 

Branch Lines Limited, Sorel, and employees 
(on Elmbranch, Firbranch, Pinebranch, 
Sprucebranch and Oakbranch), 28 (cer- 
tification). 

British Columbia Coast and Lakes Barge and 
Ferry Service (C.N.R.), and employees 
(Canadian Merchant Service Guild), 
175 (settlement reached). 

British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
C.P.R.), and employees (Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild), 175 (settle- 
ment reached). 

British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
(C.P.R.), and employees (Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America), 
33 (report of Board), 313 (settlement 
reached). 

British Columbia Pazkers, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees (marine engin- 
eers on M.V. Teco and M.V. P.W.), 853, 
982 (certification). 

British Yukon Navigation Company, Limited, 
and employees (National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc.), 
466. 577 (agreement reached). 

Burcross Shipping Company, Vancouver, and 
employees (on Tanker Bureross), 465, 
852 (application rejected). 

Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, and 
employees (in Ontario and Quebec— 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees), 32 (report of 
Board), 578 (settlement). 

Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, and 
employees (Canadian Seamen’s Union), 
174, 467 (Board established), 576 
(reasons for judgment), 577 (Board 
dissolved), 1240. 

Canadian Air Express Limited, and ground 
crew personnel at Dorval and Ottawa, 
31, 175 (report of Board). 

Canadian Dredge and Dock Company, Lim- 
ited, Toronto, and employees (on 
Rogers, Dickson, McCally, Helen S, 
Coronet, Minigog and German), 28 
(certification), 14183. 

Canadian Greyhound Lines, Limited, and 
Eastern Canadian Greyhound Lines, 
Limited, Windsor, and employees (bus 
drivers), 465. 

Canadian Import Company, Quebec, and 
employees (International Longshore- 
men’s Association), 1239, 1410 (repre- 
sentation vote). 

Canadian Import Company, Quebec, and 
employees (Quebec Longshoremen’s 
Union), 311, 575 (representation vote), 
852 (application rejected). 
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Canadian Marconi Company, Limited (Marine 
Service), Montreal, and employees 
(Marconi System Division, No. 59, 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union), 31, 
174 (Board established), 313, 468 
(report of Board and minority report), 
737 (settlement reached), 1103, 1239 
(application rejected). 

Canadian Marconi Company, Montreal, and 
employees (radio officers on vessels on 
East Coast—Canadian Communications 
Association), 29, 173 (application with- 
drawn). 

Canadian Marconi Company, Montreal, and 
employees (radio telegraph operators, 
technicians, telephone operators and 
delivery clerks at Central Telegraph 
Office, Montreal; shift engineers at 
Drummondville Station and Yama- 
chiche Station, P.Q—Marconi System 
Division No. 59, Commercial Tele- 
eraphers’ Union), 1103, 1239 (applic- 
ation rejected). 

Canadian Marconi Company, Limited (Trans- 
oceanic Service), and employees (Mar- 
coni System Division No. 59, Commer- 
cial Telegraphers’ Union), 577, 736 
(agreement reached). 


Canadian National Railways, Montreal, and 
employees (locomotive firemen, helpers, 
hostlers and hostlers’ helpers), 173, 464. 


Canadian National Railways, Ottawa, and 
employees (red caps, Union Station), 
576, 852 (certification). 

Canadian National Railways (Western Re- 
gion), and employees (bulldozer oper- 
ators and helpers—Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers), 983, 1102 (certi- 
fication). 

Canadian National Railways: 

See also British Columbia Coast and Lakes 
Barge and Ferry Service; Jasper Park 
Lodge; Prince Arthur Hotel. 


Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, and_ sub- 
sidiaries and jointly-owned under- 
takings, and Algoma Central and 
Hudson Bay Railway Company, Ontario 
Northland Railway, the Toronto, Hamil- 
ton and Buffalo Railway, the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway, the Essex 
Terminal Railway Company, and _ the 
Sydney and Louisburg Railway Com- 
pany, and employees, 579 (report of 
Board). 

Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and certain 
of their jointly-owned and/or operated 
properties and Ontario Northland Rail- 
way, and employees, 174, 312 (Board 
established), 467, 580-95 (report of 
Board and minority report), 855, 984 
(settlement reached). 

Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and their 
jointly and separately owned subsid- 
iaries and ancillaries, Toronto, Hamil- 
ton and Buffalo Railway and Ontario 
Northland Railway, and employees, 174 
(Board established), 313, 595-611 (re- 
port of Board and minority report), 
854, 984 (settlement reached). 
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Canadian National Steamships (Pacific) and 
employees (on Prince Rupert and 
Prince George—Canadian Communica- 
tions Association), 983. 

Canadian National Steamships (Pacific), and 
employees (Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild), 175 (settlement reached). 

Canadian National Steamships (Pacific) and 
employees (Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America); 33 (report 
of Board), 313 (settlement). 

Canadian National Steamships, Quebec, and 
employees (International Longshore- 
men’s Association), 1239, 1410 (repre- 
sentation vote). 

Canadian National Steamships, Quebec, and 
employees (Quebec Longshoremen’s 
Union), 311, 575 (representation vote), 
852 (application rejected). 

Canadian National Steamships (Pacific) 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport 
Workers), 1239, 1410 (certification). 

Canadian National Steamships, and employees 
(Canadian Merchant Service Guild and 
National Association of Marine Engin- 
eers of Canada, Inc.), 1413. 

Canadian National Steamships and Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, Limited, and em- 
ws (Canadian Seamen’s Union), 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Montreal, and 
employees (field maintenance and shop), 
853, 1102 (certification). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
employees (dining, cafe buffet car 
employees—Brotherhood of Railroad 
trainmen), 35 (report of Board), 175 
(settlement reached). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Commu- 
nications Department), and employees 
(Commercial Telegraphers’ Union— 
Canadian Pacific System), 314-18 (re- 
port of Board and minority report), 
855 (settlement reached). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (includ- 
ing Quebec Central Railway, a subsid- 
lary), Montreal, and employees 
(locomotive firemen, helpers, hostlers, 
and hostlers’ helpers—Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen), 
173, 464. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal 
(Angus Shops), and employees 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees), 312, 575 
(representation vote). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, 
and employees (news agents in train 
service—Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees), 853, 
1102 (application withdrawn). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal 
(Great Lakes Steamship Service), and 
employees (on Assiniboia, Keewatin 
and Manitoba, operating on Upper 
Great Lakes — Canadian Seamen’s 
it 1103, 1410 (representation 
vote). 
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Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Smiths 
Falls, and amployees (clerical em- 
ployees in Superintendent’s office— 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees), 576, 735 
(representation vote), 852 (application 
rejected). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Van- 
couver, and employees (coal chute oper- 
ators and coalmen employed by H 
Rich—Brotherhood of Maintenance-of- 
Way Employees), 29, 1101  (certi- 
fication). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Victoria, 
and employees (in City Ticket Office— 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees), 853, 983 (repre- 
sentation vote), 1102 (application 
rejected). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, West 
Saint John, N.B., and employees 
(Elevator Grain Handlers’ Union, 
International Longshoremén’s Associa- 
tion), 575, 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 

See also British Columbia Coast Steamship 
Service; Chateau Frontenac Hotel. 

Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited, Mont- 
real, and employees (on D.E.V. 
Beaverbrae—National Association of 
ain Engineers of Canada, Inc.), 
239. 

Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited, Quebec, 
and employees (International lLong- 
shoremen’s Association), 1239, 1410 
(representation vote). 

Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited, Quebec, 
and employees (Quebec Longshoremen’s 
Union), 311, 575 (representation vote), 
852 (application rejected). 

Canadian Pacific Transport Company, Limited, 
Winnipeg, and employees (in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan), 1411. 

Canadian Transport Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees (Canadian 
Communications Association), 1413. 

Canadian Tug Boat Company, Vancouver, 
and employees (on tugs and barges— 
Canadian Seamen’s Union), 853, 983 
(representation vote), 1102 (certi- 
fication). 

Canadian Union Line, Limited, Vancouver, 
and employees (Canadian Communica- 
tions Association), 1413, 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 

ennys Farm Housing Project), 
Montreal, and employees (stationary 
engineers—steam power plant em- 

t ployees), 465, 574-75 (certification). 

Centra! Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
(Place Viger Hotel Project), Montreal, 
and employees (engineers—steam power 
plant employees), 465, 574 (certi- 
cation). 

Chateau Frontenac Hotel (C.P.R.), Quebec, 
and employees (beverage department), 
28 (certification). 

Colonial Steamships Limited, and employees 
(Canadian Seamen’s Union), 174, 312 
(Board established), 467, 576 (reasons 
ov gine Le 578 (Board dissolved), 
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Commercial Cable Company, Halifax, and 
employees (Canadian Seamen’s Union), 
465, 735 (application rejected). 

County Line, Limited, Quebec, and employees 
(International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation), 1239, 1410 (representation 
vote). 

County Line, Limited, Quebec, and employees 
(Quebec Longshoremen’s Union), 311, 
575 (representation vote), 852 (applic- 
ation rejected). 

Cunard White Star, Limited, Quebec, and 
employees (International Longshore- 
men’s Association), 1239, 1410 (repre- 
sentation vote). 

Cunard White Star, Limited, Quebec, and 

~ employees (Quebec Longshoremen’s 
Union), 311, 575 (representation vote), 
852 (application rejected). 

Diamond Steamship Company, Limited, and 
employees (Canadian Seamen’s Union), 
466, 736 (Board established), 854, 855- 
60 (report of Board—memorandum of 
agreement). 

Francis J. Dinan, Quebec, and employees 
(longshoremen—Quebee Longshoremen’s 
Union), 576, 852 (application rejected). 

Francis J. Dinan, Quebec, and employees 
(longshoremen—Quebec Ship Labourers’ 
Benevolent Society), 465, 852 (applica- 
tion rejected). 

East and West Coast deepsea dry cargo 
shipping companies, and employees 
(Canadian Seamen’s Union), 1240, 1413- 
14 (appointment of Board). 

Eastern Canadian Greyhound Lines, Limited, 
Windsor, and employees (Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employees of Amer- 
ica), 1411. 

Eastern Canadian Greyhound Lines, Limited, 
and Canadian Greyhound Lines, Lim- 
ited, Windsor, and employees (bus 
drivers—Western Ontario Bus Em- 
ployees’ Association), 465. 

Fundy Broadcasting Company (Radio Station 
CFBC), Saint John, and employees, 311, 
465, 983, 1413 (agreement reached). 

Furness, Withy and Company, Quebec and 
employees (international Longshore- 
men’s Association), 1239, 1410 (repre- 
sentation vote). 

Furness, Withy and Company, Limited, Que- 
bee, and employees (longshoremen— 
Quebec Longshoremen’s Union), 575 
(representation vote), 852 (application 
rejected). 

Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines, Limited, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., and employees 

a (Yellowknife District Miners’ Union), 
466, 577 (agreement reached). 

Great Lakes Lumber and Shipping Company, 
Limited, Fort William, and employees 
(marine officers on boats and alligators 
—International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers), 576, 
982 (application rejected). 

Great Lakes Paper Company, Limited, Fort 

illiam, and employees (engineer 

officers on tow boats—National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada, 

Inc.) , 576, 853 (application withdrawn). 
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Great Lakes Paper Company, Limited, Fort 
William, and employees (marine engin- 
eers—National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada. Inc.), 735-36, 982 
(application rejected). 

Great Lakes Pulp and Paper Company, Fort 
William, and employees (marine engin- 
eer officers on Tow Boat Marinette), 
466, 735 (application withdrawn). 

Great Northern Railway Company, Van- 
couver, and employees (truckers on 
Vancouver docks), 1411. 

Greyhound Lines Limited. 

See Canadian Greyhound Lines Limited. 

Gulf and Lake Navigation Company, Limited, 
and employees (Canadian Seamen’s 
Union), 466 (agreement reached). 

Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company, 
Limited, and employees of R. M. Mc- 
Ri he Flin Flon, 1102 (certification), 

3. 

Hull City Transport Limited, Hull, and 
employees (autobus chauffeurs), 1103, 
1239 (representation vote), 1410 (certi- 
fication), 1411 (reasons for judgment), 
1414 (certificate granting consent to 
prosecute). 

Imperial Oil Limited, Vancouver, and em- 
ployees (on oil tankers on Pacific Coast 
—Canadian Seamen’s Union), 853, 1102 
(application withdrawn). 

Imperial Optical Company, Toronto, and 
employees, 37 (report of Board). 
Island Tug and Barge Limited, Victoria, and 
employees (masters and mates—Cana- 
dian Merchant Service Guild), 575, 735 

(application rejected). 

Jasper Park Lodge (hotel department, C.N.R.), 
Jasper Park, Alta., and employees, 
575, 853 (representation vote), 982 
(certification). 

Kerr-Silver Lines (Canada) Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees (Canadian Com- 
munications Association), 1413. 

Keystone Transports, Limited, and employees 
(Canadian Seamen’s Union), 466 (agree- 
ment reached). 

Kingsway Transports, Limited, Montreal, and 
employees (garage department, truck 
repair and maintenance shop—Cana- 
dian Association of Automobile 
Workers), 853, 1102 (representation 
vote), 1239 (application rejected). 

Kingsway Transport Limited, Montreal, and 
employees (mechanics and maintenance 
and repairmen—Transport Drivers’, 
Warehousemen’s and Helpers’ Union, 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica), 736, 1102 (representation vote), 
1238-39 (certification). 

Lake Erie Navigation Company, Limited, and 
employees (Canadian Seamen’s Union), 
466, 577 (agreement reached). 

Lakehead Terminal Elevator Association 
(various grain elevator companies), and 
employees, 312. 

Maislin Bros. Transport, Montreal, and 
employees (chauffeurs and chauffeurs’ 
helpers), 1103, 1410 (representation 
vote). 

Manchester Liners Limited, Quebec, and 
employees, 311, 852 (application re- 
jected). 
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Marathon Paper Company, Marathon, and 
employees (marine engineer officers on 
Tug Peninsula), 466, 852 (application 
rejected). 

Marine Industries, Limited (Leaf Barges 
Division) now Branch Lines, Limited 
(Cargo Division), and employees 
(Canadian Seamen’s Union), 466, 577 
(agreement reached). 

Maritime Towing and Salvage Company, 
Limited, Halifax, and employees 
(Canadian Seamen’s Union), 1411. 

W. McCauley, Quebec, and employees (Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association), 
1239, 1410 (representation vote). 

W. McCauley, Quebec, and employees (Quebec 
Longshoremen’s Union), 311, 465, 575 
(representation vote), 852 (application 
rejected). 

W. McCauley, Quebec, and employees (long- 
shoremen—Quebec Ship Labourers’ 
Benevolent Society), 465, 852 (applica- 
tion rejected). 

R. M. Melsaac, Flin Flon, and employees 
(diamond drilling and _ exploration 
work in connection with Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting Company, Lim- 
ited) 1102 (certification), 1103 

Michigan Central Railroad and employees at 
Windsor and Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
854, 1103 (agreement reached). 


Midland Pacific Terminal Limited, North 
Vancouver, and employees (steam gener- 
ating plant), 173, 465. 


National Harbours Board, Halifax, and em- 
ployees (Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers), 1413. 


National Harbours Board, Port of Montreal, 
and employees (on Sir Hugh Allan, 
Glenkeen and Glenada—Canadian Nav- 
igators’ Federation), 28 (representation 
vote), 465 (application rejected), 


National Harbours Board, and employees (on 
Sir Hugh Allan, Glenkeen and Glenada 
—National Association of Marine En- 
gineers of Canada, Inc.), 464. 


National Harbours Board, Montreal, and 
employees (on Sir Hugh Allan, Glen- 
keen and Glenada—Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild), 465 (application re- 
jected). 


National Harbours Board, Montreal, and 
employees (engineering department and 
toll collectors at Jacques Cartier 
Bridge—Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees), 853 
(representation vote), 982 (certifica- 
tion). 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, and 
employees (Montreal Harbour Staff 
Employees’ Association), 1411. : 


National Harbours Board, Prescott, and em- 
ployees (grain elevator), 853, 1102 
(certification). 


National Harbours Board, Vancouver Harbour 
Railways, Vancouver, and employees 
(engineers — International Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers), 29, 173 
(representation vote), 464. 
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National Harbours Board (National Harbours 
Railway, Port of Vancouver), and em- 
ployees (Brotherhood of Railroad 


Trainmen), 173 (establishment of . 


erievance procedure). ! 

National Steel Car Corporation, Hamilton, 
and employees (Local 2352), 477 
(report of Board). 

New Brunswick Broadcasting Company, Lim- 
ited (Radio Station CHSJ), Saint 
John, and employees (operators, tech- 
nicians and engineers—International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers), 
312, 465, 1413. 

Northern Alberta Railways, Edmonton, and 
employees (express messengers and 

helpers), 28 (certification). 

Northwest Airlines Inc., St. Paul, Minnesota 
(U.S.A.), and employees (secretary and 
transportation agent at Hdmonton, 
Alta., Canada), 173, 465. 

Northwest Steamships, Limited, and employees 
(Canadian Seamen’s Union), 466, 576 
(reasons for judgment), 577 (Board 
established), 736, 1240. 

Ocean Dominion Steamship Corporation, Que- 
bec, and employees (Quebec Longshore- 
men’s Union Local No, 1), 311, 852 
(application rejected). 

Ottawa Electric Railway Company, Ottawa, 
and employees, 466, 577 (agreement 
reached). 

Ottawa Light, Heat and Power Company, 
Limited, Ottawa, and employees, 736, 
984 (Board established), 1103, 1414 
(report of Board and minority report). 

Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ottawa, 
and employees (street car’ operators, 
maintenance men, shop and shed, bus 
and garage, power house and_ line 
department, and track department 
employees), 1411, 1413. 

Pacific Cable Board, Montreal, and employees 
(operating and engineering depart- 

ments—Canadian Communications’ Asso- 
ciation), 735, 982 Webbe nteee vote), 
1101 (certification). 

Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company, 
Vancouver, and employees (Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild Ine.), 735 
(application withdrawn). 

Pacific Great Eastern Railway, Vancouver, 
and employees (National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc.), 
575, 735 (application rejected). 

Paquet and Sons Limited, Quebec, and 
employees (Quebec Longshoremen’s 
Union), 311, 575 (representation vote), 
852 (application rejected), 

Paquet and Sons Limited, Levis, and em- 
loyees (longshoremen—Quebee Ship 

abourers’ Benevolent Society), 465, 
575 (representation vote), 852 (applica- 
tion rejected). 

Paterson Steamships, Limited, and employees 
(Canadian Seamen’s Union), 466 
(agreement reached). 

Pembroke Electric Light Company, Limited, 
Pembroke, and employees’ (Hlectric 
Employees’ Union), 853, 982 (applica- 
tion rejected), 1239, 1410 (certi- 
fication). 
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Powell Transports, Limited, and employees 
Canadian Seamen’s Union), 466, 467 
. (agreement reached). 

Prescott and Ogdensburg Ferry Company, 
Limited, . Prescott, and employees 
(masters, first. officers, engineers and 
pursers—Canadian Navigators’ Federa- 

tion), 983, 1239 (certification). 

Preseott and Ogdensburg Ferry Company, 
Prescott, and employees (ss. Dubrule 
and ss. Levis— Canadian Seamen’s 
Union) ,, 1239. 

Prescott and Ogdensburg Ferry Company, 
Prescott, and employees (Canadian 
Navigators’ Federation), 1413. 

Prince Arthur Hotel (C.N.R.), Port Arthur, 
and employees, 575, 852 (application 
rejected). 

Quebec Railway, Light and Power Company, 
Quebec, and employees (Brotherhood of 
(ee Firemen and HEnginemen), 
465. 

Quebec Railway, Light and Power Company, 
and employees (Montmorency Division 

—Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way 
Employees), 312, 574 (certification). 

Quebec Railway, Light and Power Company, 
Limited, Quebec, and employees (Mont- 
morency Division—Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers), 312, 574 (certification). 

Quebec Railway, Light and Power Company, 
Quebec, and employees (Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen), 465. 

Railway Express Agency, Inc., and employees, 
31 (agreement reached). 

Robert Reford Company, Limited, Quebec, 
and employees (International Long- 
shoremen’s Association), 1239. 

Robert Reford Company, Limited, Quebec, 
and employees (Quebec Longshoremen’s 
Union), 311, 575 (representation vote), 
852 (application rejected). 

S. H. Rich (C.P.R. coal contractor), Van- 
couver, and employees (coal chute 
operators and coalmen), 29, 1101 
(certification). 

Saguenay Terminal Limited, Port Alfred, and 
employees (longshoremen, Ha! Ha! 
Bay), 465, 735 (application withdrawn). 

Saint John Marine Transports Limited, Saint 
John, N.B., and employees, 29 (applica- 
tion withdrawn). 

Sarnia Steamships Limited, and employees 
(Canadian Seamen’s Union), 174, 313 
(Board established), 467, 576 (reasons 
Fouad RAGIN)» 578 (Board dissolved), 


Shipping Federation of Canada, Montreal, 
and employees (of various shipping com- 
panies of Port of Quebec and Levis— 
Quebee Longshoremen’s Union), 29 
(application withdrawn). 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Montreal, 
(various - shipping companies), and 
employees (Quebec Ship Labourers’ 
Benevolent Society), 312. 

Smith Transport, Limited, Montreal, and 
employees (Transport Drivers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers’ Union, Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America), 
1239 (representation vote), 1410 (certi- 
fication). 
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Snyders’ Limited, Waterloo, and employees, 
39 (report of Board and minority 
report), 

Stuart Research Service, Limited, Vancouver, 
and employees (Canadian Seamen’s 
Union), 1240, 1413 (agreement reached). 

Taggart Service Limited, Montreal, and 
employees (chauffeurs and chauffeurs’ 
helpers), 576, 852 (application rejected). 

Temiscouata Railway Company, Riviere du 
Loup, and employees (Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers), 1413. 


Terra Nova Steamship Company, Limited, 
Montreal, and employees (on Hmpire 
Gangway— Canadian Association of 
Marine Transport Workers), 28 (certi- 
fication). 

Terra Nova Steamship Company, Limited, 
Montreal, and employees (on Empire 
Gangway—Canadian Navigators’ Fed- 
eration), 28 (certification). 

Toronto Terminals Railway Company, Tor- 
onto, and employees (switch tenders— 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen), 
735, 852 (certification). 

Toronto Terminals Railway Company, Tor- 
onto, and employees (men’s washroom 
and shoe shine  parlour—Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers), 736, 982. 

Toronto Terminals Railway Company, Tor- 
onto, and employees (women cleaners 
in Union Station and Canadian 
National Express Building—Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers), 983, 1102 
(certification). 

Trans-Canada Air Lines, Winnipeg, and em- 
ployees (stewardesses, stewards and 
pursers—Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendants Association), 735, 982, (cer- 
tification). 

Trans-Canada Air Lines, and employees 
(Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Associa- 
tion), 174 (Board established), 313, 
1104-21 (report of Board and minority 
report). 

Trans-Canada Air Lines, Winnipeg, and 
employees (purser-stewards, steward- 
esses—Canadian Air Line Purser- 
Stewards’ Association and Canadian 
Air Line Stewardess Association), 173 
(application rejected). 

Trans-Canada Air Lines, Stevenson Field, 

innipeg, and employees (maintenance 
and overhaul station services and stores 
departments—International Association 
of Machinists), 853, 1101-2 (certi- 
fication), 

Transit Tankers and Terminals, Limited, and 
employees (Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild), 575 (representation vote). 

Transit Tankers and ‘Terminals, Limited, 
Montreal, and employees (on TJ'ransbay, 
Transtream, Transriver and Translake 
—Canadian Navigators’ Federation), 
29, 575 (representation vote). 

Transit Tankers and Terminals, and employees 
(Canadian Seamen’s Union), 467 
(Board established), 576 (reasons for 
judgment). 
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Twelve tugboat operators on West Coast 

C. Tourboat Owners’ Association), 

and employees (Canadian Seamen’s - 

Union), 1240, 1413 (agreement reached). 

Union Steamships Limited, and employees 
(Canadian Merchant Service Guild), 
175 (settlement reached). 

Union Steamships Limited, and employees 
(Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America), 33 (report of Board), 
313 (settlement). 

United Towing and Salvage Company, Lim- 
ited, Montreal, and employees (Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union), 40 (report of 
Board and minority report), 175 
(settlement reached), O77, 1413 
(appointment of Board). 

United Towing and Salvage Company, 
Limited. and employees (National 
Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Inc.), 577, 736 (Board estab- 
lished), 854, 860 (report of Board). 

United ‘Towing and Salvage Company, Limi- 
ted, Montreal, and employees (on Jean 
Fraser, Strathmore and James Whalen 
—National . Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc.), 28 (cer- 
tification). 

Vancouver Harbour Railways, National Har- 
bours Board, Vancouver, and employees 
(engineers), 29, 173 (representation 
vote). 

Vancouver Oriental Line, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees (Canadian Com- 
munications Association), 1413 

Various deepsea dry cargo shipping companies, 
East and West Coasts, and employees, 
1240. 

Various grain elevator companies (Lakehead 
Terminal Elevator Association), and 
employees (Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Express and Station Employees), 
312, 577 (Board established), 736, 1240, 
1241 (report of Board). 

Various railways and employees (Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen), 579-80 
(report of Board). 

Various railways and employees (Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers), 174, 

* 312 (Board established), 467, 580-95 
(report of Board and minority report), 
855. 

Various railways and employees (various 
international unions), 174 (Board 
established), 313, 595-611 (report of 
Board and minority report), 854, 984 
(settlement reached). 

Various shipping companies (Shipping Feder- 
ation of Canada, Inc.), Montreal, and 
employees (longshoremen), 312, 852 
(application rejected). 

Various shipping companies, Quebec and 
Levis, and employees (longshoremen— 
Quebec Longshoremen’s Union and 
Quebee Ship Labourers’ Benevolent 
Society), 311, 312, 465, 575 (representa- 
tion vote), 576, 852 (applications re- 
jected). . 

Johnson Walton Steamships Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees (Canadian Com- 
munications Association), 1413. 
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Industrial Relations—Con. 


PRocEEDINGS UNDER W.L.R.R. anv I.R.D.I. Act 
—Con. 

Frank Waterhouse and Company, Limited, 
and employees (Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild), 175 (settlement 
reached). 

Western Canada Steamship Company, Limi- 
ted, Vancouver, and employees (Cana- 
dian Communications Association), 
1413. 

Western Canadian Greyhound Lines, Limited, 


and employees, 312, 577 (agreement 
reached). 
Western Whaling Corporation, Vancouver, 


and employees, 1411. 


Industrial Relations Committee: 
See House of Commons Standing Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations. 


Industrial Research: 
See Research. 


Industrial Standards Act (Alberta): 
agreements, 337, 876, 1130, 1250, 1423. 


Industrial Standards Act (New Brunswick): 


provisions, 1434. 
agreements, 1129. 


Industrial Standards Act (Nova Scotia) : 
agreements, 875, 1422. 
application of provisions to construction 
industry in Sydney, 749. 
amendments to Act requested by Executive 
Committee of T. and L.C., 456. 


Industrial Standards Act (Ontario): 
amended provisions, 890. 
agreements, 335, 622, 875, 1129, 1249, 1423. 
inspections reported by Industrial Stan- 
dards Branch, Department of Labour 
(1946-47), 306. 


Industrial Standards Act (Saskatchewan): 
amendment, 627. 


administration of Act in 1947, 1406-7. 
agreements, 336, 622, 1130. 


Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuild- 
ing Workers of Canada: 
collective agreements, 50, 912. 


Industrial Welfare: 
Canada— 
survey on food services in industry con- 
ducted by Nutrition Division, Depart- 
nae of National Health and Welfare, 
health ‘in industry discussed at annual 
meeting of C.M.A., 840. 
Que.: 


amended regulations 
United Kingdom— 


Health Act, 750. 
annual report of Inspector of Factories 
(1946), 729. 
welfare services provided by National Coal 
Board, 1401. 
Belgium— 
comprehensive safety and health code, 703. 


Public 


under 


Indutril Welfae—Con. 


Bolivia— 
levy on tin exports to provide for social 
measures to be undertaken for benefit 
of mine workers, 1088. 
US.A— 
pension cheques from U.M.W. welfare fund 
received by over-age coal miners, 1212. 
progress in treatment of silicosis under 
U.M.W. health grant, 1212. 
pensions of retired employees increased by 
“Temporary Pension Adjustment Plan” 
to offset effects of increased prices, 
1084. 


Industry: 


role of labour in European Recovery Pro- 

gram, 1350. 
Canada— 

Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare—machine for analyzing dust 
installed in industrial health labora- 
tory, 267; health of industrial workers 
promoted by Health Division, 266; 
directs survey on food services in 
industry, 698. 

Government industrialization of the Mari- 
times and Western Canada, requested 
by C.C. of L., 1364. 

expansion of industry in Maritimes recom- 
mended at convention of United Mine 
Workers, District 26, 1084. 


BC.: statistics of trades and industries 
(1946), 169. 

Man.: annual report of Industrial Develop- 
ment Board, 969; review of Industry 
and Commerce Bulletin, 557. 

N.S.: progress in industrial research, 699. 


United Kingdom— 
annual report of Inspector of Factories 
(1946), 726. 


establishment of development councils 
urged by T.U.C., 1386. 
incentive in industry—present methods 


deplored by industrial psychologist— 
urges payment of “psychological” wages, 
848. 

Psychology at Work—publication issued by 
National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology, 1085. 

Chile— , 
functions of Development Corporation out- 
lined in publication issued by I.L.0., 145- 
46. 
India— . 
summary of statement on industrial policy, 
Dol. 
U.S. A— ; : 

survey of causes of absenteeism in industry, 

555. 


Industry and Labour: 
See Barbers. 


Inflation: 
US.A— 
“anti-inflation” bill signed by 
Truman, 142. 


President 


Information Service: 


establishment of international employment 
information service recommended by 
Permanent Migration Committee of 
ES 7G. 

establishment by provincial govern- 
ment, requested by Federation of 
Labour, 167. 


Sask.: 


ee 
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Injunctions: 
‘Canada— : 
use of injunctions in labour’ disputes 
opposed by T. and L.C., 278; remarks 
of Minister of Labour, 279. 


B.C.: Bill to amend Trade Unions Act, not 
passed, 887. 

Ont.: prohibition of injunctions in industrial 
disputes, requested ay ib a Sa of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 

Que.: protection of unions Pec injunctions, 


requested by Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 460. 
U.S.A— 
injunction issued under Taft-Hartley Act 
in dispute in soft coal industry, 420-21, 
and in: dispute between Ciarbide and 


Carbon Chemical ‘Corporation and 
Atomic Trades and Labour Council, 
420. 
injunction issued in strike of typographical 
union, 421. 
Injuries: 


See Accidents. 


Inland Boatmen’s Union: 


US.A 


mihdhaweal from C.I.0., 1229. 


Inland Steel Company: 


US.A— 
decision of N.L.R.B. requires employers to 
bargain collectively on pensions, 700. 


Inland Water Transportation: 
Canada— 
benefit rights of persons employed on 
inland waters—amendment in Unem- 
ployment Insurance Regulations, 202. 


Inspections: 

See Apprenticeship; Boilers; Factories; 
Industrial Standards Act (Ontario) : 
Labour Inspections; Minimum Wages; 
Operating Engineers. 
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“pereentage of workers affected by collec- 
tive agreements in 1946, 153, 155. 

See also Automobile Insurance: Fire Insur- 
ance; Group Insurance; Hospital 
Insurance; National Insurance. 


Insurance Books: 


Canada— 
purpose and value of unemployment insur- 
ance books, 1141. 


Inter-American Conference on Social 
Security: 
second session—agenda, etc., 140. 


Interdepartmental Committee on Immigra- 
tion: 
statement on trade union representatives 
elected to go to Germany to assist in 
selection of displaced persons as fur 
workers, 966. 


International Affairs: 


Canadian WN gS ge ea policy approved by 
C.C. of L., 281; remarks of Minister 
of Taveus 284, of Minister for External 
Affairs, 284. 


International Affairs—Con. 


Canadian government policy of U.N. and 
I.L.0. approved by T. and L.C., 278; 
remarks of Minister of Labour, 279. 


International Association of Machinists: 
Canada— 
certification proceedings, 29, 853, 1101, 1102. 
saa 9 Sh proceedings, 31-32, 174, 175, 
984. 


collective agreements, 903, 911, 1123. 
re T. and L.C., 1369. 

US.A— 
trade union membership, 1229. 
publication, 1162. 


International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Drop Forgers and Helpers: 
Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 174, 313, 578, 595, 
854, 984. 
collective agreement, 1125. 


International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of 
America: 

Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 984. 


International Brotherhood of Bookbinders 
and Bindery Women: 
Canada— 
collective agreement, 739. 


International Brotherhood of Electrical 


Workers: 
Canada— 

certification proceedings, 465. 

conciliation proceedings, 31, 174, 311, 313, 
578, 595, 736, 854, 983, 984, 1103, 1413, 
1414. 

collective agreements, 868, 

re T. and L.C., 1369. 


International Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Oilers, Steam Plant Employees, Round- 
house and Railway Shop Labourers: 

Canada— 
ONCE. WLI 174, 313, 578, 595, 
9 


854 
collective agreement, 1125. 


1125. 


International Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers: 
Canada— 
certification proceedings, 29, 173. 


International Brotherhood of Papermakers: 


Canada— 
re T. and L.C., 1369. 


International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers: 
Canada— 
certification proceedings, 576, 982. 


International Brotherhood of Stationary 
Firemen, Oilers, Helpers, Shop and 
Roundhouse Labourers: 

Canada— 


collective agreements, 1125, 
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International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America: 

Canada— 
certification proceedings, 28, 576, 736, 852, 
983, 1102, 1103, 1238, 1239, 1410. 
collective agreement, 869. 
re T. and L.C., 1369. 
US.A— 


trade union membership, 1229. 


International Declaration on Human Rights 
(United Nations): 
text, 273-76. 


International Federation of General Factory 
Workers: 


Denmark— 
publication, 1162. 


International Fur and Leather Workers’ 
Union: 
Canada— i 
re resolutions on foreign policy and com- 


munism adopted at convention of C.C. 
of L., 1358, 1359. 


International Jewellery Workers: 


Canada— 
re T. and L.C., 1369. 


International Labour Organization: 


admission of Pakistan and Syria to mem- 
bership, 297; of Ceylon, El Salvador, 
and Philippines, 978. 

retirement of Edward Phelan as Director- 
General and appointment of David 
Morse, 973. 

visit of David Morse, to Ottawa, 965. 

coming into force of Instrument for the 
Amendment of the Constitution of the 


International Labour Organization, 
(283 
number of ratifications of conventions 


adopted by I.L.0., 297. 


Canada— 

proposed implementation of certain Con- 
ventions under Canada Shipping Act, 
296, 822, 973, 1262. 

comparison of Canadian legislation with 
T.L.0. standards concerning night work, 
minimum age and medical examination 
for employment, of young persons, 141. 

Canadian government policy approved by 
T. and L.C., 278; remarks of Minister 
of Labour, 279. 

recommendation of C.C. of L. re appoint- 
ment of workers’ delegates and advisers 
to Conferences, 283. 


Thirtieth Conference— 


convention and recommendations adopted 
at 30th session, tabled in Canadian 
House of Commons, 295. 
Thirty-first Conference— 
agenda, 296-97. 
summary of proceedings, 
gation, etc., 715, 972: 
Governing Body— 
proceedings of 103rd_ session, 140; 104th 
session, 722, 724; of 105th and 106th 
sessions, 978. 


Canadian dele- 


International Labour Organization—Con. 


Industrial Committees— 
report submitted to Governing Body of 
I.L.0. at 104th session, 723. 
Chemical Industries: 
meeting (first session), Paris, 718. 
Permanent Migration Committee— 
second session, 297, 716. 
adoption of report by Governing Body, 718. 
Correspondence Committee on Social 
Security— 
meeting in Montreal, 841. 
Publications and Reports— 
analysis of wartime living costs, 829. 
decline in unemployment in most countries 
during 1946-47, indicated in survey, ll. 
co-operative health projects in U.S.A., 1099. 
functions of Development Corporation 
established by government of Chile, 
145-46. 
US A— 
recommendations of conference on state 
legislation, 268. 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union: 
Canada— 
collective agreements, 203, 206, 483. 
re T. and L.C., 1369. 
USA— 


publications, 928, 1162. 


International Longshoremen’s Association: 


Canada— 
certification proceedings, 575, 735, 1239, 
1410. 


conciliation proceedings, 737. 
collective agreements, 328, 329, 740. 


International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union: 
Canada— 
collective agreement, 329. 
US A— 
re union hiring hall on Great Lakes, 1085- 
86. 


International Longshoremen’s Union: 


US. A— 
re mass picketing, 1352. 


International Moulders and Foundry Work- 
ers of North America: 


Canada— ; 
conciliation proceedings, 984. 
collective agreements, 761, 903, 1021. 


International Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ants’ Union: 
Canada— 
collective agreement, 484. 


International Railway Brotherhoods: 
See Railway Transportation Brotherhoods. 


International Relief Organization: 


number of refugees and displaced persons 
resettled or repatriated during period 
July 1, 1947-March 1, 1948, 703. 
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International Typographical Union: 


Canada— 
legal decision, 266, 343-346. 
support of union in strike against publish- 
ing companies, reaffirmed by T. and 
L.Ci)1378. 
“dg bt of William Lodge, 1084. 


injunction issued in strike of union, 421. 


International Union of Chemical Workers: 


Canada— 
re T. and L.C., 1369. 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers: 


Canada— 

conciliation proceedings, 466, 577. 

collective agreements, 498, 615, 990. 

deportation of Reid Robinson, 
Vice-President, 415, 550 

suspension of union by C.C. of L., 1083; 
appeal against suspension, 1356, 1358; 
reinstatement of union, 1348. 


Eastern 


International Union of Office Workers: 


Canada— 
re T. and L.C., 1369. 


International Union of Operating Engineers: 


Canada— 
quarterly meeting of Executive Board, 1210. 
certification proceedings, 173, 465. 


International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America: 


Canada— 
collective agreements, 48, 50, 740, 758, 1123. 


International Woodworkers of America: 


Canada— 
re suspension of official, 1356; resolution 
of C.C. of L., 1363. 
collective agreements, 637. 
Intimidation: 
Canada— 


provisions of I.R.D.J. Act re unfair labour 
practices, 1257. 

Ont.: intimidation of workers by police action 

during industrial disputes, opposed by 

yaistabon of; Labour, (T.and,4..C.), 


Iron Industry: 


Canada— 

wage rates, hours and working conditions 
in the iron and its products industry, 
757, 902, 1015, 1143—crude, rolled and 
forged products, PBT : foundry and 
machine shop products, 761; sheet 
metal products, 764; machinery, 902; 
engines, boilers and tanks, 906; air- 
eraft and parts, 911; steel shipbuild- 
ing, 912; agricultural machinery, 1015; 
motor vehicle, 1017; motor vehicle 
parts and accessories, 1019; heating 
and cooking apparatus, 1021; summary 
of previous reports, 1143-49. 


Israel: 


recognition of Israel by Government of 
Canada, urged by C.C. of L., 1363. 
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Japanese: 


Canada— 
agreement between Federal and Alberta 
governments with respect to welfare, 
education and residential status of 
eS evacuated from West Coast, 

41 


transmission to repatriated Japanese of 
remaining proceeds of property in care 
of Custodian of Alien Property, 418-19. 
revocation of Orders providing government 
control over placement, movement, wel- 
fare and general supervision of evac- 
uees, and prohibiting issuance of fishing 
licences, 418-19. 
agreement between Federal and 
Alberta governments with respect to 
welfare, education and _ residential 
status of Japanese evacuated from 
West Coast, 418. 


Alta.: 


Joint Advisory Committees: 


United Kingdom— 
annual report of Inspector of Factories 
(1946), 730. 


Joint Committees: 
See Legal Decisions. 


Joint Councils: 


establishment of British-U.S. Joint Coun- 
cil to study methods of improving 
industrial productivity, 1096. 


Joint Production Committees: 


See Labour-Management Production Com- 
mittees. 


Jurisdiction: 
Canada— : 
Supreme Court of Nova Scotia rules on 
delegation of jurisdiction, 824. 


Juvenile Employment: 
revision of Convention on Night Work of 
Young Persons, by Thirty-first session 
of International Labour Conference, 


977. 

Canada— 

publications issued by Department of 
Labour on comparison of Canadian 


legislation with standards of Inter- 
national Labour Conventions concern- 
ing night work and minimum age and 
medical examination for employment, 
of young persons, 141. 

provisions of Billiard Rooms and 
Bowling Alleys Act, 1005. 
B.C.: annual report of Department of Labour 
(1946), 170. 
advisory committee appointed to assist 
in administration of Factories Act re 
employment of children, 568. 
United Kingdom— 

provagions of Employment and 

ill, ,. 

Boome of Bill to amend Factories Act 
(1937) re medical examination of 
young workers, 553. 

US.A— 

minimum wage rates for women and minors 
in cleaning and dyeing industry in 
New York state, 828. 


Alta.: 


N.B.: 


Training 
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Juvenile Employment—Con. 
U.S.A.—Con. 
16-year minimum age for all employment 
recommended at conference on _ state 
legislation, 268-69. 
child labour standards 
Virginia, 829. 


in Kentucky and 


King, William David, Deputy Munister of 
Industries and Labour, Alberta: 
death of, 1083. 


King, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie, Prime 

Minister of Canada: 

statement on implementation of national 
health program, 711-15. 

reply to submissions of delegations from 
labour organizations, 276—T. and L.C., 
280-81; C.C. of L., 285. 

expresses government gratitude to Minis- 
ter of Labour on mediation of railway 
dispute, 821. 


Kitchen Overall and Shirt Company (On- 
tario): 
activities of L.M.P.C. described in booklet 
A Stitch in Time, issued by Depart- 
ment of Labour, 1346. 


Labour and Industry: 


See  Labour-Management Co-operation; 


Labour Departments and Bureaus; 
Labour Relations; various subject 
headings. 
Labour Code: 
Canada— 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act— 
reintroduction of industrial relations 


legislation, 137. 

summary of Act (Bill 195), 426—intro- 
duced in House of Commons by Minis- 
ter of Labour, 425; application, 426; 
changes in provisions, 426-28. 

provisions studied by House of Commons 
Standing Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions, 549; amendments of, 695. 

proclamation, 965. 


provisions, 1255-61. 
rules and regulations ‘issued under Act, 
1343. 


T. and L.C. opposes amendments to Act 
—withdraws support, 695; resolutions 
adopted at convention, 1374. 

amendments to Act recommended by 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 1387. 

adoption of Act as provincial legislation, 
requested by New Brunswick Federa- 
tion of Labour, 1382. 
establishment of provincial labour code 
(Quebec) requested by C.C:C.L., 1382. 
legislative proposals of C.C. of L., 282; 
remarks of Minister of Labour, 284. 
proposed legislation commended by T. and 
L.C., 277; remarks of Minister of 
Labour, 279; resolution adopted at 
convention re Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, 1374. 
recommendations of Federation of 
Labour, 453. 


BO 


Labour Code—Con. 


Man.: recommendation of executive com- 
mittee (T. and L.C.) re Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 162. 

adoption of Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, requested 
by Federation of Labour, 1382; other 
recommendations, 24, 163. 

adoption of federal code planned by 
province, 266; establishment of national 
labour code requested by Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.), .458;. other 
recommendations, 165. 
recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 460. 

enactment of national labour code 
requested by executive committee of 
T.vand »L:C.,..168. 


N.B.: 


Ont.: 


Que.: 
Sask.: 


Labour Conditions: 
United Kingdom— 
The British Colonial Empire in 1947—sum- 
mary of report issued by United King- 
dom Information Office, Ottawa, 846. 
See also Employment Conditions. 


Labour Conventions: 
See Trade Unions. 


Labour Courts: 


Canada— 


establishment of labour courts in Province 
of Quebec, requested by C.C.C.L., 1382. 


Labour Day: 


origin of Labour Day in Canada and the 
United States, 1081. 
Canada— 
message of Federal Minister of Labour, 964. 
extracts from message of Percy Bengough, 
President, T. and L.C., 964; of A. R. 
Mosher, President, C.C. of L., 964; of 
Gerard Picard, President, C.C.C.L., 
964. 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 
Canada— 
publications 
Labour— 
comparison of Canadian legislation with 
standards of International Labour Con- 
ventions concerning night work, mini- 
mum age and medical examination for 
employment, of young workers, 141. 
annual report of Department of Labour, 


issued by Department of 


history and various administrative func- 
tions of Department of Labour, 968. 
tabular analysis of provincial apprentice- 
ship standards, 552. 
Workmen’s Compensation in Canada, a 
Comparison of Provincial Laws—issued 
by Department of Labour, 1209. 
Provincial Labour Standards (1948), 1209. 
publications received in Library of Depart- 
ment of Labour, 94, 219, 366, 512, 651, 
782, 926, 1038, 1161, 1302, 1470. 
activities of Occupational Research Divi- 
sion, Department of Labour, 17. 
publications of Occupational Information 
Service, Department of Labour, 700. 
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Labour Departments and Bureaus—Con. 


Alta.: Act to amend Department of Trade 
and Industry Act changes name of 
Department to Department of Indus- 
tries and Labour; 1006; establishment 
of provincial Department of Labour 
requested by Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 161, 453. 

B.C.: annual report of Department of Labour 
(1946), 169. 

N.B.: annual report of Department of Labour 
(1947), 567. 

Ont.: annual report of Department of Labour 

(1946-47), 305. 

annual report of 


Department of 
Labour (1947), 1405. 


Sask.: 


Labour Disputes: 


See Industrial Disputes; Strikes and Lock- 
outs. 


Labour Education: 


Canada— 
union winter school, Ajax, (University of 
Toronto), directed by C.C. of L., 294, 
1349. 
resolution of C.C. of L., 1364. 


B.C.: promotion of labour education in 
schools recommended by Federation of 
Labour, 455. 

Ont.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 459-60. 

Sask.: recommendation of Federation of 


Labour, 167. 
See also Education; Labour Institutes. 


Labour Force: 


Canada— 

labour month in brief—employment condi- 
tions, 3, 135, 263, 413, 547, 693, 819, 
963, 1079, 1203, 1341. 

effect of immigration in relieving labour 
shortages during 1947, 147-53. 

review of manpower situation in 1947 (with 
cae and tables), 429, 430, 433, 437- 


Labour Gazette: 


Canada— 
changes in, 5. 
simultaneous publication of French and 
English editions requested by C.C.C.L., 
1381; requests publication of “genuine” 
LABOUR GAZETTE by Province of 
Quebec, 1382. 


Labour Income: 
See Income. 


Labour Inspection: 


application in Canada of convention and 
recommendations adopted at 30th ses- 
sion of International Labour Con- 
ference, 295. 
Sweden— 
proposed changes in legislation, 145. 
See also Boilers. 


Labour Institutes: 


Canada— 
fourth annual course in labour relations 
at Maritime Labour Institute, 825. 
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Labour Institutes—Con. 


Man.: short course conducted by Winnipeg 
Labour Council and C.C. of L., 1210. 
Que.: establishment requested by Federation 


of Labour (T. and L.C.), 461. 


Labour Law: 
See Labour Legislation. 


Labour Legislation: 


Canada— 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act—introduction of legislation, 
137; summary of Act, 425; amend- 
ments, 695; proclamation, 965; pro- 
visions, 821, 1255-61; rules and regu- 
lations issued under Act, 1343. 


enactments of Dominion Parliament in 
1948, 1255. 
recent regulations under Dominion and 


Provincial legislation, 56, 196, 340, 491, 
745, 1007, 1134, 1435. 

disallowance of Prince Edward Island 
Trade Union Act (1948) requested by 
labour organizations, 695-96, 1362, 1367, 
1378. 

seventh annual conference of Canadian 
Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation, 696. 

summary of discussion at annual meeting 
of C.M.A., 838. 

publications issued by Department of 
Labour on comparison of Canadian 
legislation with standards of Inter- 
national Labour Conventions concern- 
ing night work, and minimum age and 
medical examination for employment, 
of young persons, 141. 

1948 edition of Provincial Labour Stan- 
dards, issued by Department of Labour, 
1209. 

holding of national conference on labour 
and social legislation, urged by C.C. of 
L., 283; remarks of Minister of 
Labour, 284. 

recommendations of T. and L.C., 1378. 


Alta.: amendment to Labour Act urged by 
Federation of Labour, 452. 
summaries of new jJaws included in 
annual report of Department of 
Labour (1946), 169; establishment of 
national Labour Code urged by Federa- 
tion of Labour, 453. 
: annual report of 
Labour (1947), 567. 
amendments in Trade Union Act 
requested by Executive Committee of 
T. and L.C., 455. 
disallowance of Trade Union Act 
(1948) requested by labour organiza- 
tions, 695-96; Trade Union Act opposed 
hy O:@e of aL., .13623;.by 2. apdiuh.C., 
1367, 1378; provisions of Town Act, 
896. 
(Jue.: proposed housing legislation, 139. 
Sask.: legislation enacted in 1947, 1405. 


Australia— 
anti-strike legislation passed 
land, 423. 
Sweden— 
proposed changes in labour laws, 145. 


Bis 


Department of 


y 


t Sort ON 


in Queens- 
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Labour Legislation—Con. 
US A— 


state laws for equal pay for men and 
women, 269. 

annual conference on state legislation, 268. 

child labour standards in Kentucky and 
Virginia, 829. 

See also Legal Decisions; Trade Unions; 
various subject headings. 


Labour-Management Co-operation: 


establishment of British-U.S. Joint Council 
to study methods of improving indus- 
trial productivity, 1096. 

establishment of works committees, pro- 
duction committees and company coun- 
cils in Norway, Sweden and Denmark, 
829-30. 

Canada— 
increase in number of labour-management 


production committees reported by 
L.M.C.S., 158. 
annual meeting of C.M.A—policy re 


employer-employee relations, etc., 833- 
4]. 


recommendation of C.C.C.L., 1381. 
Que.: third Industrial Relations Conference 
of Laval University, 1350. 
United Kingdom— 
report of National Coal Board on labour- 
management relations in nationalized 
coal industry, 1399. 
incentives in industry—present methods 
deplored by industrial psychologist— 


urges payment of “psychological” 
wages, 848. 
India— 
steered of statement on industrial policy, 
TTS Aue 


Factors Affecting Employee Morale—report 
of National Industrial Conference 
Board, 302. 

The Botany Plan—textbook of labour- 
management training school, 271. 
Constructive Labour Relations—case studies 
of labour relations in four firms, pre- 
pared by Princeton University, 701, 

trends in vacation policies, 422. 

employee-benefit plan of Consolidated Edi- 
son Company, 828. 

labour-industry conference 


( planned b 
President Truman, 1352. : 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service: 


See Labour-Management Production Com- 
mittees. 


Labour-Management 
tees: 
- Canada— 
increase in number of Committees reported 
by L.M.C.S., 158. ; 
review of activities of L.M.C.S—number 
of committees as at June 30, 1948; 
summary of publications; - production 
of trailer film, 967. 
activities of L.M.P.C. at shirt and overall 
eueny We ee in booklet, <A 
vich in Time, issued by Department 
of Labour, 1346. : . c 
international view of joint production 
committees discussed at annual meet- 


ing of C.M.A., 835. 


Production Commit- 


INDEX 


Labour Management Production Commit- 
tees—Con. 
United Kingdom— 
annual report of Inspector of Factories 
(1946), 730. 
Denmark— 
establishment of joint production commit- 
tees, 829. 
Norway— 
establishment of joint production commit- 
tees, 829. 
- Sweden— 
establishment of joint production commit- 
3 tees, 829. 
status of committees as at December 31, 
1947, 1086. 


Labour-Management Relations Act (1947) 
(U.S.A.): 
increased activity of N.L.R.B., 148, 1084. 


Labour Month in Brief: 


Canada— 
35) .135;,,2638, 4139) 547,(1693,,..819,, 963,.. L079, 
1208, 1341. 


Labour Organization: 
Canada— 
joint petition of labour congresses requests 
disallowance of Prince Edward Island 
Trade Union Act (1948), 695-96. 
Thirty-Seventh Annual Report on Labour 
Organization in Canada, 1226. 
report of ©.C. of L. Convention Committee 
on Organization, 1363. 
P.E.I.: joint petition of labour congresses 
requests disallowance of Trade Union 
Act (1948), 695-96. ; 
US.A.— j 
trade union membership ‘as reported in 
1948 Directory of Labour Unions in 
the United States, 1229. 


Labour Organizations: 
See Trade Unions. 


Labour Relations: 


report of Committee on Freedom of Asso- 
ciation and Industrial Relations at 
Thirty-first session of International 
Labour Conference, 974. - 
Canada— 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act— 
reintroduction of 
legislation, 137. 
summary of Act (Bill 195), 426; intro- 
duced in House of Commons by Minis- 
ter of Labour, 425; application, 426; 
changes in provisions, 426-28. 
provisions studied by House of Commons 
Standing Committee on Industrial 
Relations, 549; amendments of, 695. 

proclamation, 965. 

provisions, 821, 1255-61. 

rules and regulations issued under Act, 
1343. 

T. and L.C. opposes amendments to Act 
—withdraws support, 695; resolution 
adopted at convention, 1374. 

amendments to Act recommended by 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 1387. 

adoption of Act as provincial legislation, 
requested by New Brunswick Federa- 
tion of Labour, 1382. 


industrial relations 
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installation of Canada Labour Relations 
Board, 1082. 

certification and other proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
1238, 1410. 

conciliation and other proceedings under 
I.R.D.I. Act, 1240, 1413. 

labour month in brief—4, 135, 263, 413, 548, 
694, 819, 963, 1079, 1204, 1342. 

Maritime Labour Institute’s fourth annual 
course in labour relations, 825. 

provisions of wage agreement between 
Steel Company of Canada _ and 
U.S.W.A., 416. 

pension plan for T. Eaton Company 
employees, 1348. 

resolution adopted by Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, 1387. 

annual meeting of C.M.A.—policy re 
employer-employee relations, etc., 833- 
4] 


Laval University—Industrial Relations 
Conference, 266, 1350; Securite Syn- 
dicale et Morale—publication issued 
by Department of Industrial Relations, 
698. 

McGill University—establishes Industrial 
Relations Centre, 1209. 

Queen’s _University—bulletin Seniority; 
Problems Arising in the Administration 
of Seniority Regulations: issued by 
Department of Industrial Relations, 
697-98. 

University of Toronto—union winter schools 
conducted by C.C. of L., at Ajax, 294, 
1349; conference on human problems 
in industrial organization, 420; progress 
of Industrial Relations Institute of 
University, 1210. 

amendments to legislation requested by 
C.C.C.L., 1380. 

legislative proposals of C.C. of L., 282; 
remarks of Minister of Labour, 284; 
other resolutions adopted, 1362. 

T. and L.C. opposes amendments to 
I.R.D.I. Act and withdraws support, 
695. 


B.C.: amended provisions of Industrial Con- 


ciliation and Arbitration Act (1947), 
880. ‘ 


Man.: provisions of Labour Relations Act, 


1429; recommendations of executive 
committee (T. and L.C.) re Labour 
Relations Act. 162: labour institute 
organized by Winnipeg Labour Council 
and C.C. of L., 1210. 


N.B.: adoption of Industrial Relations and 


Disputes Investigation Act, requested 
by Federation of Labour, 1382; admin- 
istration of Act in 1947, 567: amend- 
ments to Act recommended by Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 25. 163: 
administration of W.L.R.R. during 
1946-47, 567. 

N.S.: amendments to Trade Union Act, 1264. 
Ont.: regulations under Labour Regulations 
Act, 888; amendments to Labour Rela- 
tions Board Act recommended by pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour, 165; 
adoption of federal Labour Code plan- 
ned by province, 266; enactment of 
national Labour Code urged by Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L.), 457; 
amendments to Act requested by Fed- 
eration of Labour (T. and L.C.), 458, 


other recommendations, 458; progress 
of Industrial Relations Institute of 
University of Toronto, 1210. 

Que.: Industrial Relations Conference at 
Laval University, 266, 1350; McGill 
University establishes Industrial Rela- 
tions Centre, 1209; recommendations of 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
460. 

Sask.: Privy Council confirms power of Board 
to order reinstatement of dismissed 
employees—Board constitutionally es- 
tablished, 1441; fees to be paid wit- 
nesses to hearing of Board increased 
by amendment to Trade Union Act, 
58; annual report of Board (1947), 
1406; annual report of Department of 
Labour (1947), 1406. 

United Kingdom— 

report of National Coal Board on labour- 
management relations in nationalized 
coal industry, 1399. 

annual report of Inspector of Factories 
(1946), 730. 

incentives in industry—present methods 
deplored by industrial psychologist— 
urges payment of “psychological” 
wages, 848, 

India— 
spare of statement on industrial policy, 


US A— 

increased activity of N.L.R.B. under Taft- 
Hartley Labour-Management Relations 
Act (1947), 143, 1084. 

employers required to bargain collectively 
on pensions—decision of N.L.R.B., 700. 

trends in vacation policies, 422. 

employee-benefit plan of Consolidated 
Edison Company, 828. 

foremen’s relations program at Ford 
Motor Company, 270. 

pensions of retired employees increased by 
“Temporary Pension Adjustment Plan” 
of Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Limi- 
ted, 1084. 

Factors Affecting Employee Morale—repor: 
of National Industrial Conference 
Board, 302. 

The Botany Plan—textbook of labour- 
management training school, 271. 
Constructive Labour Relations—case studies 
of labour relations in four firms, pre- 
pared by Princeton University, 701. 

recommendation of conference on _ state 
legislation, 268. 

labour-industry conference planned by 
President Truman, 1352. 

See also Canada Labour Relations Board; 
Industrial Relations and _ Disputes 
Investigation Act; Labour-Management 
Production Committees; Legal Deci- 
sions; National Labour Relations Board 

.S.A.); Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations. 


Labour Representation: 
Canada— 

recommendation of C.C. of L., 283; remarks 
of Minister of Transport, 285. 

representation in Senate recommended by 
R.T.B. 200. 

representation on directorate of C.B.C., 
requested by T. and L.C., 279; other 
recommendation, 1378. 
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Labour Representation—C on. 


N.B.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour, 164. 
Sask.: recommendation of executive com- 


mittee of T. and L.C., 168. 
United Kingdom— 
resolutions adopted at conference of T.U.C., 
1386. 


Labour Standards: 
Canada— 
1948 edition of Provincial Labour Stan- 
dards, issued by Department of Labour, 
1209. 
US. A— 
child labour standards 
Virginia, 829. 
Labour Statistics: 
Canada— 
100, 223, 370, 515, 653, 785, 929, 1041, 1164, 
1304, 1473. 
Table 1—-statistics reflecting nae con- 
tions in Canada, 101, 224, 371, 516, 654, 
786, 930, 1042, 1165, 1305. 1474. 


Passimamend ations of C.Gp of Li, 284. 
See also Statistics, Dominion Bureau of. 


in Kentucky and 


Labour Supply: 
Canada— 
effect of immigration in relieving labour 
shortages during 1947, 147-53. 
US.A— 
measures recommended to ease manpower 
shortages, 827. 
See also Manpower. 


Labour Transference: 


decreased demand for Canadian combines 
to assist in grain harvesting in United 
States, 826. 

Canada— 

seasonal movements of farm labour in 1948, 
418. 

“pockets of unemployment” aided by_gov- 
ernment transportation in 
clearance system, 822. 

statement of Minister of Labour on trans- 
fer of unemployed persons from Nova 
Scotia, 265. 

“Nova Scotia movement”—project designed 
to relieve labour shortage in hard rock 
mines, 291. 

western farm workers assist on 
farms, 824. 

N.S.: statement of Minister of Labour on 
transfer of unemployed persons, 265; 
“Nova Scotia movement” — project 
designed to relieve labour shortage in 
hard rock mines, 291. 

Ont.: western farm workers assist on Ontario 
farms, 824. 
United Kingdom— 

direction “of labour to essential work in 
Britain—provisions of Control of 
Engagement and Registration for Em- 
ployment Orders, 9, 10. 


Ontario 


Labour Unity: 
Canada— 
resolution of C.C. of L., 1361-62. 
resolution adopted at convention of T. and 
Te gular ys 
US. A— 
A.F. of L. and C.1.0. disagree on issue of 
membership of W.F.T.U., 826. 


Labour Welfare: 


Alta— 
amendments in Act requested by Federa- 
tion of Labour, 452. 


Lakehead Terminal Elevator Association: 


Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 312, 577, 736, 1240, 
1241. 


Laval University: 
Industrial Relations Conference, 266. 
conference on labour-management co-opera- 
tion, 1350. 
Securite Syndicale et Morale—publication 
issued by Department of Industrial 
Relations, 698. 


Law Reform: 


United Kingdom— 
workmen to have right to compensation 
and damages under Law Reform (Per- 
sonal Injuries) Bill, 142. 


Lawrence, Samuel, Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada: 
extracts from address as .fraternal dele- 
gate to conference of British T.U.C., 
1386. 


Lawyers: 
US A— 
collective bargaining election among law- 
yers ordered by N.L.R.B., 144. 


Lay-offs: 
Canada— 

remarks of Minister of Labour on pay- 
ment of unemployment insurance in 
cold weather lay-offs in Windsor, 265. 

seniority provisions of collective agree- 
ments between General Motors of 
Canada, Limited, and U.A.W., 7. 


Legal Decisions: 
Canada— 

monthly summary of legal decisions affect- 
ing labour, 58, 341, 628, 1441. 

balance of convenience considered in issu- 
ing an interim injunction—Canadian 
Federation of Labour dispute, 347. 

judgment in prosecution of alleged com- 
bine of dental supply companies, 416. 

picket eligible for unemployment insurance 
—Umpire rules, 341. 

employers’ contributions to unemployment 
insurance fund, like workers’, rank as 
preferred claims in bankruptcy case, 
342. 

Supreme Court of Nova Scotia rules on 
delegation of jurisdiction, 824. 


Appeal Court holds miners’ agreement 
can be terminated in accordance with 
statutory provisions regardless of 
terms of agreement, 58; appeal of 
mine operators concerning validity of 
termination of union agreement dis- 
missed by Supreme Court, 343; claim 
for overtime wages allowed, 342; 
“strike” in Labour Act may be legal 
or illegal, 628. 


Alta.: 





Legal Decisions—C on. 


By: 


N.S.: 
Ont.: 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


Supreme Court cannot consider appeal 
of union against decision that union is 


INDEX xlvii 
Legal Decisions—C on. 
U.S.A.—Oon. 
John L, Lewis, and his union, United 
Mineworkers, fined for contempt of 


entity, 343; Canadian Pacific Railway 
Hotel held by Supreme Court to be 
under Hours of Work Act, 628; 
damages awarded Southam Company 
against officers of Vancouver typo- 
graphical union, 266, 343. 

Court rules on delegation of jurisdic- 


tion, 824. 
balance of convenience considered in 
issuing an interim injunction—Cana- 


dian Federation of Labour dispute, 
347; union officers not guilty of con- 
spiracy in picketing case, 347. 

Court of Appeal rejects application of 
teachers’ association for enforcement 
of arbitration award, 59; Court upholds 
right of joint committee under Collec- 
tive Agreement Act to require cer- 
tificate of qualification, 630; Court 
holds Company officer responsible for 
false statement in report to Joint 
Committee, 58; City of Montreal col- 
lects damages from third party to 
amount of compensation paid its work- 
man, 630. 

power to direct reinstatement of dis- 
missed employees is a judicial power, 
not exercisable by Labour Relations 
Board — Saskatchewan provision  in- 
valid, 60, validity of Board order of 
reinstatement to be appealed to Privy 
Council, 347, Privy Council confirms 
power of Board to order reinstatement. 
of dismissed employees—Board consti- 
tutionally established, 1441; Court holds 
Labour Relations Board has no power 
to delegate determination of facts on 
which it bases order, 66; Trade Union 
Act held valid, 1344; post-office helper 
is servant of the Crown—not subject 
to minimum wage legislation, 631; 
Court affirms judgment holding tele- 
grapher bound by union agreement 
procedure, 348; Court dismisses union 
application for order to commit store 
manager to jail for contempt in refus- 
ing to negotiate new agreement, 67; 
provincial labour laws not applicable 
to railway companies, Appeal Court 
holds, 63. 


United Kingdom— 
Court quashes order of National Arbitration 


Tribunal to reinstate workers as ultra 
vires, 68. 


delegation of duty under Factories Act to 


USA 


indictment of A.F. 


fence machinery, provides employer 
with defence unless failure to take all 
reasonable care is proved, 69. 


of .L. and »C.1.0. for 
violation of Taft-Hartley Act ban on 
political expenditures, 269; ban ruled 
unconstitutional by Federal District 
Court, 419; ruled legal by Supreme 
Court, 827. 


Court decision on merit increases as sub- 


position of foremen under 


ject for collective bargaining—em- 
ployer must bargain with union on 
“merit increases”, 270, 1353. 
Taft-Hartley 
Act, 269. 


“overtime-on-overtime” upheld by decision 


of Supreme Court, 827. 


Court, 554. 
Legion: 
See Canadian Legion. 


Letter Carriers: 
Canada— 


recommendation of T. and L.C., 1378. 
L’Union Nationale des Employés de Lai- 
teries: 
Canada— 


collective agreement, 1126. 


L’Union Nationale des Vétements: 


Canada— 
collective agreements, 73, 80, 203. 


Lewis, John L., President, United Minework- 
ers of America: 
fined for contempt of Court, 554. 


Libraries: 


confiscated labour union libraries returned 
to Germany by United States Library 
of Congress, 1088. 
Canada— 
publications received in Library of Depart- 
ment of Labour, 94, 219, 366, 512, 651, 
782, 926, 1038, 1161, 1302, 1470. 
increased allotment of taxes for 
library work recommended by Federa- 
tion of Labour, 453. 


Alta.: 


Licensing of Workmen: 


Man.— 
amendment to Electricians’ License Act, 
1432, 

N.B.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour re welders, 1382; other recom- 
mendations, 164, 

Sask.: provisions of new Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act, 627. 

Liens: 


See Mechanics’ Liens; Woodmen. 


Life Insurance: 


Canada— 
establishment of national life insurance 
scheme by federal Government urged 
by JB.and ) LAC |.20378) 


Liquor: 

N.B.— 
amendment to Liquor Control Act re- 
quested by Federation of Labour, 1382. 


Lithography: 
Canada— 
resolution of C.C. of L., 1364. 


Loans: 


Canada— 
establishment of student loans, suggested 
at meeting of Vocational Training Ad- 
visory Council, 1391, 
modification of National Housing Act re- 
quested by C.C.C.L., 288. 
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Loans—Con. 
N.B.: amendment in Credit Union Federa- 


tions Act, 56. 
N.S.: provisions of Industrial Assistance Act, 
1266. 
Que.: proposed legislation re housing loans 
by private companies, 139. 


Lockouts: 
See Strikes and Lockouts. 


Ledge, William: : 
death of, 1084. 


Logging: 
See Lumbering. 

Longshoremen: 

Canada— ui 
contribution and benefit provisions of 


Unemployment Insurance Act, re steve- 
dores, 1206. 
US A— 
“overtime-on-overtime” upheld by decision 
of Supreme Court, 827. 


Lord’s Day Act: 
amendment, 1264. 


Lumbering: 


Canada— 
wage rates, hours and working conditions 
in the logging industry (1947), 635. 
increase in wage rate index in 1947, 415. 
manpower situation in 1947, 439. 
effect of immigration on industry during 
1947, 147, 151. 
living and working conditions of displaced 
persons in woods camps—report of 

Department of Labour inspectors re- 

leased by Minister of Labour, 966. 

provisions of Labour Act re wages 

and hours in lumbering industry, 197. 

B.C.: order under Male Minimum Wage Act 
NEP employees in logging camps, 
197. 

N.S.: improved supervision and inspection 
of lumber camps urged by Executive 
Committee of T. and L.C., 455. 

USA— 

minimum age for logging and sawmilling 
—revision of Hazardous Occupations 
Order No. 4 under Fair Labour Stan- 
dards Act, 144. 


Alta.: 


Lyon, Brigadier J. E., Assistant Director, 
Canadian Vocational Training: 


report on veterans’ training schools, 
at meeting of Vocational 
Advisory Council, 561. 


MacNamara, Dr. A., 
Labour: 


government delegate to 31st Session of 
International Labour Conference, San 
Francisco, 715. 

statement on payment of administration 
costs of Dominion Government An- 
nuities Plan, 824. 

on Poe conditions on Pacific Coast, 


etc., 
Training 


Deputy Minster of 


MacNamara, Dr. A., Deputy Minister of 
Labour—Con. 


remarks at meeting of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, 559, 1389. 

statement on problem of employment for 
older workers, 967. 

extracts from address on employment of 
older workers, given at annual meeting 
of C.M.A., 839. 

on lumber camp brawl in Northern Ontario, 
826 


on fulfilment of employment obligations by 
displaced persons, 1205. 

statement on farm labour agreements of 
Polish veterans, 7-8. 

on Canadian combines for United States 
harvest, 826. 

remarks at fifth annual Dominion-Provin- 
cial Farm Labour Conference, 8 

on request for potato harvesters in Maine, 
U.S.A., 1205. 


Manitoba and 


Executive Committee—/(T. 


Cyt 
legislative proposals, 162. 


Manpower: 


world labour situation outlined in report 
submitted to 6th session of United 
Nations Economic and Social Council, 

2 


recommendations adopted by Governing 
Body of I.L.0. at 104th session, 723. 
Canada— 
review of manpower situation in 1947 (with 
charts and tables), 429-42. 
effect of immigration in relieving labour 
shortages during 1947, 147- he 
United Kingdom— 
report of National Coal Board on increas- 
ing manpower, 1403. 
US A— 
measures recommended to ease manpower 
shortages, 827. 


Manufacturing: 


Canada— 
increase in wage rate index in 1947, 415. 
effect of immigration on industry during 
1947, 147, 152. 
manpower situation in 1947, 438. 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
elothing industry, 72-81, 203. 
prosecution of alleged combine of dental 
supply companies, 138. 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 153, 154-55. 
United Kingdom— 
ark - employment of elderly workers, 


US A— 
incentive wage plans in selected industry 
groups (1945-46), 20 
work injuries in 1946, 423, 


wage rate structures in manufacturing 
establishments (1945-46), 556. 
Margarine: 
Canada 





manufacture requested ay C.C.C.L., 1381. 
recommendation of R.T.B., 290. 
importation and manufacture requested by 

T. and L.C., 1378. 
N.B.: permission for manufacture and sale of 


Haale requested by Federation of 
Labour, 2 
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Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America: 
US.A— 
1229. 


Maritime Labour Institute: 


fourth annual course in labour relations, 
825. 


Marshall Plan: 


Canada— 
resolution on foreign policy adopted at con- 
vention of ‘C.C. of L., 1358. 
resolution of T. and L.C., 1373. 


Martin, Hon. Paul, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare: 
reply to legislative proposals of C.C. of L., 
285 


appointment as chairman of House of 
Commons Committee on cost of living, 
ye 

on purchase of machine for analyzing dust 
for use in industrial health laboratory 
of Department of National Health and 
Welfare, 267. 

announces initial payment from health sur- 
vey grants to Ontario under national 
health program, 1208. 

announces free treatment program for blind 
pensioners in province of Quebec, 1208. 


Matriculation: 
Canada— nhiien Prot 
completion of rehabilitation training of 
veterans, 842-43. 


McGill University: 
establishes Industrial Relations Centre, 1209. 


McGregor, F. A., Commissioner of Combines 
Investigation Act: 
report on investigation into alleged com- 
bine in manufacture ‘and sale of optical 
goods, 704. 
See also Combines Investigation Act. 


McLaughlin, J. A., Assistant Commissioner 
of Penitentiaries: 
on provision of vocational training in peni- 
tentiaries, 1391. 


McNiven, Hon. Mr. Justice D. A., Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner: 


report on disputes in Canadian deepsea 
Dry Cargo Shipping Industry, 139, 176- 
86. 


Meat Packing Industry: 
Canada— 
designation as national industry recom- 
mended by C.C. of L., 283. 

Alta.: provisions of Labour Act re disputes 
in meat-packing industry, 1004. 

B.C.: new section under Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act respecting 
labour relations, 880. 

US A— 

application of Taft-Hartley Act in “national 
emergency” dispute, 420. 


Meat Products Industry: 
Canada— mE 
seasonal variations of employment in meat 
products industry, 1215. 


Mechanics’ Liens: 


Alta— 
amendment to Mechanics’ Lien Act, 1006. 
B.C.: amendment in Mechanics’ Lien Act, 887. 


Medical Examinations: 


Canada— 
amendments to Canada Shipping Act— 
implementation of International Labour 
Convention, 822. 
publication issued by Department of Labour 
on comparison of Canadian legislation 
with standards of International Labour 
Conventions concerning employment of 
young persons, 141. 
implementation of International Labour 
Convention concerning examination of 
Be under Canada Shipping Act, 
compulsory examination of food and _ bev- 
erage handlers, requested by T. and 
L.C., 1378. 
N.B.: annual report of Department of Labour 
(1947), 568. 
United Kingdom— 
provisions of Bill to amend Factories Act 
(1937) re medical examination of young 
workers, 553. 


Medical Research: 


Canada— 
legislative recommendation of R.T.B. re 
scientific medical research, 290. 


Medical Services: 


Blue Cross hospital plan—medical services 
in Canada and the United States, 141. 
Canada— 
implementation of national health insur- 
ance program—statement of Rt. Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister, 
711-15. 
free treatment program for blind pensioners 
in province of Quebec, 1208. 
approval of proposed scheme requested by 
Maritime mine workers, 1084. 
health in industry discussed at annual 
meeting of C.M.A., 840-41. 
Ont.: new regulations under Mothers’ Allow- 
ances Act, 1438; new regulations under 
Old Age Pensions Act, 1439; recom- 
mendations of provincial Federation of 
Labour, 165. 
free treatment program for blind pen- 
sioners, 1208. 
amendments in Health Services Act, 
341, 628; amendments in Hospitaliza- 
tion Act re out-of-province benefits of 
persons receiving treatment in govern- 
ment-owned hospitals operated by 
D.V.A., 197; other amendments in Hos- 
pitalization Act, 341; extension of pro- 
vineial hospitalization plan requested 
by Federation of Labour, 167. 
USA— 
employee-benefit plan of 
Edison Company, 828. 


Que.: 
Sask.: 


Consolidated 


Merchant Seamen: 
See Seamen. 
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Merit Increases: 
See Wages. 


Metal Mining: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
metal mining industry, October, 1946, 
497. 
manpower situation in 1947, 439. 

B.C.: revised regulations under Metalliferous 
Mines Regulation Act, 885; inclusion 
of safety provisions in Act requested 
by Federation of Labour, 454. 


Metals: 


Canada— 
production in 1947, 369. 


Migration and Settlement: 
meeting of Permanent Migration Committee 
of I.L.0., 297; second session, 716; 
recommendations of Committee adopted 
by Governing Body at 104th session, 


i2oi 

Canada— 

statistics (1948), 697, 1081, 1207, 1306-7, 
1477-78. 


increase in immigration during six-month 

period ending June 30, 1948, 1081. 
; chart indicating immigration program in 
1947, 436. 
movement by air of 
United Kingdom, 549. 
N.E.S. office opened in London, England, 
to advise British emigrants to Canada, 
1081. 
tabular report on immigration during 1946 
and 1947, 149. 
effect of immigration in relieving labour 
shortages during 1947, 147-53. 
immigration of building tradesmen during 
period 1939-1947, 845. 
effect of immigration on labour supply in 
building ‘and construction industry, 160. 
attitude of Legion toward problems of 
imnigration—statement of convention 
of Canadian Legion of the British 
Empire Service League, 1027. 
exclusion of known Communists 
Immigration Act, 415. 
Reid_ Robinson, Eastern Vice-President, 
I.U.M.M.S.W., ordered deported by 
immigration board -of inquiry, 415; 
appeal dismissed, deportation carried 
out, 550. 
progress of immigration of displaced per- 
sons, 7, 416. 
quota increased for 
persons, 549. 
selection of displaced persons approved by 
Minister of Labour on tour of camps 
in Europe, 1343. 

educational work of Department of Labour 
in connection with displaced persons 
outlined at meeting of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 562. 

certificates issued on fulfilment of employ- 
ont obligations by displaced persons, 

I "e 

few Polish veterans break farm labour 
agreements—statement of Dr. A. Mac- 
Namara, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
on progress of plan, 7-8. 

statement by Interdepartmental Committee 
on Immigration, on trade union repre- 
sentatives elected to go to Germany to 
assist in selection of displaced persons 
as fur workers, 966. 


immigrants from 


under 


entry of displaced 


See 





Migration and Settlement—Con. 

Canada—Con. 

C.C.C.L.—legislative statement, 287, remarks 
of Minister of Labour, 288, of Minister 
for External Affairs, 288; opposes mass 
immigration, 1381. 

C.0. of L—-recommendations, 283, remarks 
of Minister of Labour, 284; requests 
immediate free entry of persons on 
legitimate trade union business to all 
countries, 1362; resolution, 1362. 

R.T.B.—recommendations, 290. 

-T. and L.C—government control of selec- 
tion of displaced persons, requested in 
resolution adopted at convention, 1374; 
favours establishment of Canadian 
Immigration Commission, 1374;  legis- 
lative recommendations, 278, remarks 
of Minister of Labour, 280. 

recommendation of Federation of 
Labour re displaced persons, 454. 

Sask.: amendments in Child Welfare Act re 

settlement of immigrant children, 628. 


BiG: 


Milk; 
N.S.— 

reduction of retail price of milk recom- 
mended by Executive Committee of 
T. and LAC., 455. 
recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 457; of Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 166, 459. 


Ont.: 


Millard, C. H., Director, United Steelworkers 
of America: 
remarks at commencement of union winter 
school at University of Toronto, Ajax, 
295. 


Mills: 
See Dionne Spinning Mills. 


Minerals: 


Canada— P 
statistical report (D.B. of S.) on mineral 
production in 1947, 369. 


Minimum Age for” Employment: 
See Juvenile Employment. 


Minimum Wages: 
Canada— 
guaranteed minimum annual wage of $2,000 
in industry, requested by C.C. of L., 


1364. 

Alta.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour, 161. 

B.C.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour, 454. 


Female Minimum Wage Act— 

amendments, 886, 887; Order No. 6 (auto- 
mobile repair and gasoline’ service 
stations), 746; Order No. 7 (radio 
technicians), 1134, 1136; Order No. 8 
(radio-broadeast technicians), 1134, 
1136; Order No. 9 (road transport), 
1135, 1186; Order No. 25 (manufac- 
turing), 1135, 1136; Order No. 25B 
(overtime rate in manufacturing), 746; 
Order No. 25C (overtime rate in pulp 
and paper industry), 746; Order No. 34 
(office workers), 1135, 1136; Order 
No. 39 (first-aid attendants), 1136; 
Order No. 52B (amendment to Order 
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Minimum Wages—Con. 
B.C.—Con. 


Minimum Wages—Con. 
Quebec: Orders Under—Con. 





Female Minimum Wage Act—Con. 
re hotels and catering), 746; Order 
No. 67 (public places of amusement, 
ete); |, 1135,.,.1136; 


Male Minimum Wage Act— 
amendments, 887; Order No. 1 (logging), 
197; Order No. 1D (logging), 1009: 
Order No. 6 (automobile repair and 
gasoline service stations), 746; Order 
No. 7 (radio technicians), 1134, 1136; 
Order No. 8 (radio-broadeast techni- 
cians), 1134, 1136; Order No. 9 (road 
transport), 1135, 1136; Order No. 10 
(sheet metal workers), 1134, 1136; 
Order No. 25 (manufacturing), 1135, 
1136; Order No. 25B (overtime rate in 
manufacturing), 746; Order No. 25C 
(overtime rate in pulp and paper 
industry), 746; Order No. 39 (first- 
aid attendants), 1136; Order No. 52B 
(amendment to Order re hotels and 
catering), 746; Order No. 67 (public 
places of amusement, etc.), 1135, 1136. 
Man.: new regulation under Minimum Wage 
Act, 1437; minimum wage decision of 
provincial conciliation board, 823; 
resolution urging minimum rate of 65 
cents, voted down by legislature, 1433; 
amendment to Minimum Wage Act 


reguested by executive committee (T. 
ane, VACey GS 


N.B.: provisions of Minimum Wage Act 
(1945)—application of first Order, 492, 
567; provisions of new Order under 
Act re women employed in wholesale 
or retail merchandising establishments, 
1137; repeal of Forest Operations Com- 
mission Act, 55; inclusion of domestic 
workers under Act requested by Fede- 

ration of Labour, 164. 

N.S.: enactment of minimum wage legislation 

requested by Executive Committee of 

T. and L.C., 455. 

Ont.: activities of Minimum Wage Branch, 

Department of Labour (1946-47), 306, 

308; establishment of national minimum 

wage recommended by Federation of 

Labour (T. and L.C.), 166, recommends 

amendment to Minimum Wage Act, 459. 

Que.: Orders under 

Minimum Wage Act— 

No. 2 (overtime), 56-57, 750. 

No. 3 (holidays with pay), 57, 750. 

No. 4 (general Order), 57, 750; (renewal), 
493; (amendments), 493; (firemen and 
policemen), 57. 

No. 9 (silk textile industry), 57, 750. 

No. 7 (shoe counter industry), 57. 

No. 8 (cotton textile industry), 57, 750. 

No. 10 (dairy industry), 57. 

No. 11 (charitable institutions and _ hos- 

pitals),..57,. 750. 

No. 13 (match industry), 57. 

No. 14 (real estate undertakings), 750. 

No. 15 (waste paper industry), 57. 

No. 16 (butter and cheese wholesale estab- 
lishments), 57. 

No. 17 (laundry and dry cleaning esta- 
blishments in Montreal district), 57. 

No. 19 (hosiery mills), 57, 750. 

No. 23 (taverns, Montreal), 750. 

No. 26A (taxicabs, Montreal), 750. 

No. 28 (laundries, Quebec City), 57. 





Minimum Wage Act—Con. 

No. 29 (taxicabs, Quebec and Levis), 750. 

No. 31 (tailors, Quebec City), 57. 

No. 32 (upholstering industry, Quebec 
City); 57. 

No. 33 (wholesale foodstuffs, Quebec City), 
57. 


No. 37 (manufacture of glass containers), 
750. 


No. 39 (forest operations), 57, 750. 


Sask.: administration of Act in 1947, 1406; 


scope of Act extended to rural areas, 
751; amended regulations under Ap- 
prenticeship Act re plumbers, steam- 
fitters, blacksmiths and customs welders, 
750-51; provisions of Supplementary 
Orders. governing apprentices, 751; 
post-office helper is servant of the 
Crown—not subject to minimum wage 
legislation, 631; extension of Act and 
orders to cover all workers, advocated 
by Federation of Labour, 167: recom- 
mendations of executive committee of 
T. and L.C. re orders of Board, 168. 


US A— 


minimum rates for women and minors in 
cleaning and dyeing industry in New 
York state, 828. 

recommendations adopted at conference on 
State Legislation, 268-69. 

See also monthly summaries of collective 
agreements. 


Mining: 
Canada— 


increase in wage rate index in 1947, 415. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 153-54. 

effect of immigration on industry during 
1947, 147, 151. 

wages, hours and working conditions in coal 
mining industry, October, 1946, 352. 

manpower situation in coal mining industry 
in 1947, 439. 

wages, hours and working conditions in 
ete! mining industry, October, 1946, 
497. 

manpower situation in metal mining indus- 
try in 1947, 439. 

employment problems in hard rock mines, 
290. 


Dominion Coal Board— 


statement of operations of coal mines in 
1947, 1350; increased production in 
1948, 1350. 

costs and revenues of Canadian coal mines 
(1943-1946), 9. 

The Story of Canada’s Coal—brochure 
issued by Canadian Coal Operators’ 
Association, 826. 

22nd annual convention of United Mine- 
workers, District 26 (Maritime), 1084. 

suspension of International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers by C.C. of 
L., 1083. 


Alta.: revised regulations under Coal Mines 


Regulation Act (1945), 1004, 1008, and 
amendments to Act, 1436; provisions 
of Labour Act re disputes in coal 
mining industry, 1004; new section in 
Coroners Act re accidents in coal 
mines, 1006; amendment in Mines Act 
requested by Federation of Labour, 
453. 
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Mining—Con. 

B.C.: regulations under new Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act, 883; mew section under 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act respecting labour relations in coal 
mining, 880; revised regulations under 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act, 
885; inclusion of safety provisions in 
Metalliferous Mines Act requested by 
Federation of Labour, 454. 

Act empowering Crown temporarily to 
seize and operate coal mines, 59. 
amendments in Coal Mines Regulation 


NBs: 


N:8.: 
Act, 1265. .. 

Ont.: revised regulations under Mining Act, 
890. 


United Kingdom— | ‘re 
guaranteed week in coal mining industry, 
1250, 
report of National Coal Board on labour- 
management relations in nationalized 
coal industry, 1399. big . 
provision of collective bargaining in coal 
mining industry under Coal Industry 
Nationalization Act (1946), 299. 
agreement on dual membership between 
building workers’ and mineworkers 
unions, 554. 
Bolivia— ; J 
levy on tin experts to provide for social 
measures to be undertaken for benefit 
of mineworkers, 1088. 
US A— ' 
application of Taft-Hartley Act in “national 
emergency” dispute in soft coal in- 
dustry, 420. 
new contract between U.M.W.A. and coal 


tors, 829. : 
. t, United 


John L. Lewis, and his union, 
Mineworkers, fined for contempt of 
Court, 554. 


pension cheques from UM.W.A. welfare 
fund received by over-age coal miners, 
Tae: BUTE 

progress in treatment of silicosis under 
U.M.W.A. health grant, 1212. 

Minister of 


Mitchell, Hon. Humphrey, 


Labour: 

resolution on relmeecnenen of industrial 
relations legislation, 137. P 

introduces Tndetr ial Relations Bill (Bill 
195), in House of Commons, 425. 

remarks at hearing of House of Commons 
Committee on Industrial Relations, 
concerning strike provisions of In- 
dustrial Relations and Disputes Invest- 
igation Act, 549. : 

extracts from address at installation of 
Canada Labour Relations Board, 1082. 

government gratitude on mediation of rail- 
way dispute, voiced by Prime Minister 
W. L. Mackenzie King, 821. 

New Year’s message, 5. 

Labour Day message, 964. 

heads Canadian delegation to 3lst session 


of International Labour Conference, 
San Francisco, 715. 
tables convention and recommendations 


adopted at 30th session of International 
Labour Conference, in House of Com- 
mons, 295. 

remarks on visit of David Morse, Director- 
General of I.L.0., to Ottawa, 966. 

on problem of older worker, 6. 


Mitchell, Hon. Humphrey, Minister of 


Labour—Con. 


report on tour of displaced persons’ camps 
sabe ate and selection of immigrants, 
1343. 

on living and working conditions of dis- 
placed persons in woods camps, 966. 

statement on workers in Manitoba 
sugar beet camps, 1345. 

on arrival and allocation of displaced 
persons during December, 1947, 7. 

on government transportation in N.E.S. 
clearance system, 822. . 

on placement of ex-convicts by N.E.S., 1344. 

announces establishment of N.E.S. office in 
London, England, 1081. 

on assistance of N.E.S. in British Columbia. 
flood areas, 822-23. 

statement on transfer of unemployed persons. 
from Nova Scotia, 265. 


announces annual movement of western 
farm workers to assist on Ontario. 
farms, 824. 


praises success in rehabilitation of veterans,. 
older veterans and handicapped veter- 
tee in report on employment situation, 

on benefit and contribution rates under 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 550. 

on policy of U.I.C. with respect to benefit 
rights of persons receiving vacation 
pay, 418. 

on payment of unemployment insurance in 
cold weather lay-offs in Windsor, 265. 

tables Order in House of Commons providing 
for renewal of Dominion-provincial 
farm labour agreements, 418. 

remarks at fifth annual Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Conference, 8. 

resolution on amendment to Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act in House 
of Commons, 137. 

on extension of vocational 
unemployed persons, 550. 

effect of profiteering on cost of living— 
extracts from address at convention 
oe ; Canadian Construction Association, 
13h, 

favours continuance of National Joint Con- 
ference Board of the Construction 
Industry, 139. 

statement on lowering of interest rate for 

government annuities, 551. 

remarks at conference of Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Administrators of Labour 
Legislation, 696. 

re membership in International Union of 
Operating Engineers, 1210-11. 

reply to legislative proposals of C.C.C.L., 
286, 287, 288. 

message to convention of C.C.C.L., 1379. 

remarks at presentation of legislative 
program of C.C. of L.. 284. 

reply to presentation of Dominion legis- 
lative program of T. and L.C., 279. 


training to 


Montreal Harbour Staff Employees’ Asso- 
ciation: 
certification proceedings, 1411. 


Morale: 
See Employee Morale. 


Morse, David, Director General, International: 
Labour Office: 
visit to Ottawa, 965. 
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Mosher, A. R., President, Canadian Congress 
of Labour: 


re-election, 1365. 

extracts from convention address, 1354-56; 
from New Year’s message, 6; from 
Labour Day message, 964. 

issues statement on reinstatement of mine 
union suspended by executive committee 
of C.C. of L., 1348. 


Mothers’ Allowances: 


Alta.— 

new regulations under Act, 1005. 

B.: inerease in allowances sought by Feder- 
ation of Labour, 164. 
provision of new Order under Act, 749. 
new and revised regulations under Act, 
895, 1438; amendments to Act requested 
By ees anon of Labour (T. and L.C.), 


Motor Vehicles: 


Alta— 
recommendation of Federation of Labour 
re placement of flares, 453 
Sask.: amended regulations under Apprentice- 
ship Act, 750; amended regulations 
under Factories Act governing safety 
in motor vehicle repair shops, 751. 


N'S.: 
Ont.: 


Municipalities: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions for 
urban municipal employees, 1448-56— 
works department, 1450; police depart- 
ment, 1453; fire department, 1455. 
Alta.: provision of Municipal Districts’ Office 
Employees’ Superannuation Act, 1005. 
Ont.: amended provisions of Fire Depart- 
ments Act and Police Act re collective 
bargaining and arbitration, 889. 


Murray, Philip, President, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations: 


indictment for violation of Taft-Hartley 
Act ban on political expenditures, 269. 


Mutual Insurance: 
Canada— 
farmers’ mutual fire insurance—Annual 
Se eae of Co-operation in Canada, 
1398. 


Nanaimo Dry Cleaning and Laundry Work- 
ers’ Union: 
Canada— 
legal decision, 343. 


National Arbitration Tribunal 
Kingdom): 


functions, activities, 554. 


(United 


National Assistance: 
United Kingdom— 
cag ae of Bill in British Parliament, 


National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Ine.: 
Canada— 

certification proceedings, 28, 464, 466, 575, 
D16, (39, 802, S03;0-982991239. 

collective agreements, 991. 

conciliation proceedings, 43, 176, 319, 466, 
478, 572, 577, 7386, 854, 860, 1413. 


National Beverage Workers’ Union: 


Canada— 
collective agreement, 327. 


National Bureau of Standards: 


Canada— 
establishment recommended by C.C. of L., 
284. 


National Coal Board (United Kingdom): 


report on labour-management relations in 
nationalized coal industry, 1399. 


National Defence, Department of: 


issues publications—relation of army _trades 
to civilian jobs—prepared by Occupa- 
tional Research Division, Department 
of Labour, 18-19. 


National Emergencies: 
See Atomic Energy. 


National Employment Committee (U.I.C.): 
meeting, 1347. 


National Employment Service: 
See Employment Service. 


National Expenditure: 
See Expenditure. 


National Film Society of Canada: 
1948 edition of film catalogue, 700. 


National Harbours’ Board Employees’ 
Association: 
Canada— 


certification proceedings, 853, 1102. 


National Health and Welfare, Department 
of: F 
issues report on placement of handicapped 
workers, 292. 

activities of Industrial Health Division out- 
lined in annual report of Department, 

266. 
survey on food services in Canadian _in- 
dustry conducted by Nutrition Division, 

698. 


machine for analyzing dust installed in 
industrial health laboratory, 267. 


National Housing Act: 
See Housing. 


National Income: 
See Income. 


National Insurance: 


United Kingdom— 


enactment of legislation, 700. 


National Joint Conference Board of the 
Construction Industry: 


continuance of Board favoured by Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of La- 
bour, 139 
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National Labour Relations Board (U.S.A.): 

discharge of workers in mass picketing case 
ruled legal by Board, 1086. 

declares certain mass picketing activities 
illegal under Taft-Hartley Act, 1352. 

Board rules that employers must bargain 
collectively on pensigqn, 700. 

requires employer to give union wage data, 
1353 


strikers barred from collective bargaining 
election, 1213. 

activities of Board under Taft-Hartley Act, 
143, 1084. 

refusal of General Motors Corporation to 
bargain on insurance plan charged as 
unfair labour practice under Taft- 
Hartley Act, by U.A.W., 270. 

report on filing of non-communist affidavits, 
1085 


orders collective bargaining election among 
lawyers, 144. 

union hiring hall on Great Lakes, ruled 
illegal, 1085. 


National Maritime Union: 
Die Ac 
re es hiring hall on Great Lakes, 1085- 


National Revenue, Department of: 


ik i ial on T'aration Statistics, 1948, 


National Selective Service: 
Canada— 
revocation of regulations. 


See 
Gazette, 1947, page 569. 


Labour 


National Syndicate of Longshoremen of 
Ha! Ha! Bay, Ine.: 


certification proceedings, 465, 735. 


National Union of Firebosses: 
Canada— 
collective agreements, 353. 


National Union of Furniture Workers and 
Allied Crafts: 
Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 32, 39. 


National Union of Mineworkers: 
United Kingdom— 
guaranteed week, 1235. 
re er recments with National Coal Board, 


agreement on dual membership, 554. 
William Lawther, President, elected Pres- 
ident of T.U.C., 1386. 


National Union of Needleworkers: 
Canada— 
collective agreement, 48. 


National Union of Operating Engineers of 
Canada: 


certification. proceedings, 465, 574. 


Nationalization: 
Canada— 


designation of steel and meat packing as 
national industries recommended by 


CO, of L.. 283. 


Nationalization—C on. 


Canada—Con. 
maintenance of C.B.C. as government-owned 
utility favoured by T. and L.C., 279. 
operation of coal industry by Federal 
Government recommended by Maritime 
mine workers, 1084. 
N.B.:Act empowering Crown temporarily to. 
seize and operate coal mines, 55. 
United Kingdom— 
provisions for collective bargaining in 
nationalized industries—coal mining, 
electricity, air transport and transport, 
299. 
report of National Coal Board on labour- 
management relations in nationalized 
coal industry, 1399. 
resolution on workers’ part in control of 
state industries, adopted at conference 
of T.U.C., 1385; amended resolution 
on nationalization of steel industry, 
adopted by T.U.C., 1385. 


Natural Resources: 


Man.— ; 
recommendation of executive committee (T. 


and. 0.0 ys “163. 


Ont.: _recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 460. 
Navigation: 
Canada— ; 
application of Industrial Relations Bill 
No. 195 (Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act), 426. 
Navy: 
See Armed Forces. 
Negroes: 
U.S.A 


equality of treatment for Negro firemen 
sought by railway union, 145. 


Netherlands: 


control of wages and working conditions— 
functions of Board of Government 
Conciliators, 1213. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour: 


annual conventions, 24, 1382. 
legislative proposals, 163. 


New Zealand: 


provision for secret ballot in strike issues 
outlined in Act amending Industrial 
’ Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
(1925), 556. 
rehabilitation of ex-service personnel— 
report of Rehabilitation Board for year 
ended March 31, 1948, 1214. 


Night Work: 
See Hours of Work. 


Non-Manufacturing: 


US.A— 
incentive wage plans in selected industry 
groups (1945-46), 20. 


Norway: 


statutory three weeks’ holiday with pay for 
all wage-earners, 702. 

establishment of production committees in 
industrial and handicraft  establish- 
ments, 829. 
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Norwegian Confederation of Trade Unions: 
joint production committees, 829. 


Nova Scotia Executive Committee (T. and 
L.G.):: 


provincial legislative proposals, 455. 
Nurses: 


N.B. 
recommendation of Federation of Labour, 
20% 





Nutrition: 
United Kingdom— 
progress in research and experiment in 


colonies in 1947, 847. 


Nuts: 
See Groundnuts. 


Occupational Hazards: 


Ont.— 
recommendation of provincial Federation 
of Labour, 166. 
Sask.: amendment in Workmen’s (Com- 
pensation Act requested by executive 
committee of T. and L.C., 168. 
U.S.A— 
minimum age for logging and sawmilling— 
revision of Hazardous Occupations 
Order No. 4 under Fair Labour 
Standards Act, 144. 
accident hazards and compensation in New 
York construction industry, 422. 


Occupational Information: 
See Occupational Research. 


Occupational Research: 


Canada— 

activities of Occupational Research Divi- 
sion, Department of Labour, 17. 

occupational breakdown of placements of 
displaced persons, 7. 

publications of Occupational Information 
Service, Department of Labour, 700. 

progress in production of occupational 
monographs described at meeting of 
ae Training Advisory Council, 
562. 


O’Connor, Mr. Justice G. B., Chairman, 
Canada Labour Relations Board: 


remarks at installation of Canada Labour 
Relations Board, 1082. 


Old Age Pensions: 


See Pensions. 


Older Workers: 


Canada— 

specialized activities of N.E.S. 
ment of older workers, 707. 

placement of older veterans by N.E.S. in 
1947-1948, 1344. 

progress in dealing with problem of older 
worker—statement of Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 6. 

extracts from address on employment of 
older workers, given by Deputy Minister 
ge eekaur at annual meeting of C.M.A., 


in place- 


Older Workers—Con. 
Canada—Oon. 
problem of employment for older workers 
—statement of Dr. A. MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, 967. 
employment of older workers urged by C.C. 
of L., 1361. 
resolution adopted at convention of Mari- 
time mine workers, 1084. 
United Kingdom— 
survey of employment of elderly workers, 
LILY, 
US.A— 
New York state legislature studies problems 
of older workers, 10. 


Oleomargarine: 
See Margarine. 


One Day’s Rest in Seven: 


Man.— 

amendment to Act not passed, 1433. 

S.: enactment of legislation requested by 
executive committee of T. and L.C., 
455. 
amendments to Act requested by exe- 
cutive committee of T. and L.C., 168. 
See also Sunday Labour. 


Ontario Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.): 


legislative proposals, 457. 


Sask.: 


Ontario Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.): 


annual convention, 164. 
legislative proposals, 458. 


Ontario Federation of Shipyard Workers: 
collective agreement, 50. 


Operating Engineers: 
See Engineering. 


Optical Goods Industry: 


Canada— 
report of investigation under Combines 
Investigation Act into alleged combine 
in manufacture and sale of optical 
goods, 704. 


Order of Railroad Telegraphers: 


Canada— 
certification proceedings, 312, 574. 
conciliation proceedings, 174, 313, 578, 595, 
854, 984. 
collective agreement, 1125. 


Order of Railway Conductors: 


Canada— 
conciliation proceeidngs, 174, 313, 578, 595, 
854, 984. 
decision of Board of Adjustment, 738. 
collective agreement, 1124. 


Orders in Council: 


P.C. 561/48 (regulations under Alberta Old 
Age Pensions Act), 1134. 

P.C. 589 (education, welfare and residential 
status of Japanese evacuated from West 
Coast), 418. 

P.C. 637 (transmission of property left in 
eare of Custodian of Alien Property 
to repatriated Japanese), 418-19. 
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ake sees 


Orders in Council—Con. 

P.C. 804 (revocation of Orders with respect 
to general supervision of evacuees and 
prohibiting issuance of fishing licences), 
418-19. 

P.C. 824 (increase in educational allowances 
under Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act), 
419. 

P.C. 958 (welfare of Japanese evacuated 
from West Coast of British Columbia), 
418. 

P.C. 1146 (consolidation and extension of 
vocational training agreements), 551. 

P.C. 1713 (rate of interest lowered for 
government annuities), 551. 

P.C. 1714 (rate of interest lowered for 

government annuities), 551. 

P.C. 2287 (change in annuity rates), 969. 

P.C. 3175 (registration of trade unions), 
1134. 

P.C. 4615 (explosives regulations), 196. 

P.C. 4682 (rules and regulations of Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act), 1343. 

P.C. 4939 (revocation of Merchant Sea- 
men’s Out-of-Work Allowances Regu- 
lations), 196. 

P.C. 5051 (benefit rights of persons em- 
ployed on inland waters—amendment in 
unemployment insurance regulations), 
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P.C. 5285 (enforcement of Dominion Old 
Age Pensions Act in Northwest Terri- 
tories), 196. , 

P.C. 5304 (Continuation of Transitional 
Measures Act), 196. 


Organization of Salaried Employees: 


Sweden— 
company councils, 830. 


Organized Labour: | 
See Trade Unions. 


Out-of-Work Benefits: 


Canada— 
number of unemployed veterans eligible for 
unemployment insurance during 1947, 
263. 
revocation of Merchant Seamen’s Out-of- 
Work Allowances Regulations, 196. 


Overtime: 


resolution adopted by Chemical Industries 
Committee of I.L.0., 721. 
Canada— 
overtime rates of pay in certain industries— 
clothing—dress industry, 203; women’s and 
misses’ suits and coats, 206; men’s and 
boys’ suits and overcoats, 73; work 
clothing, 76; men’s shirts, 80. 
coal mining, 353. 
iron and its products industry, 757, 902, 


1015, 1144—crude, rolled and forged 
products, 758: foundry and machine 
shop products, 761; sheet metal 


products, 767; machinery, 903; engines, 
boilers and tanks, 911; aircraft -and 
parts, 912; steel shipbuilding, 916; 
agricultural machinery, 1017; motor 
vehicle, 1019; motor vehicle parts and 
accessories, 1021; heating and cooking 

_ apparatus, 1021; summary of previous 
reports, 1144, 1147. 


Overtime—C on. 


Canada—Con. 

logging, 636, 637. 

metal mining, 498, 499. 

primary textile, 1271-91—knitting, 1277; 
woollen yarn and cloth, 1280; cotton 
yarn and cloth, 1285; rayon, 1290. 

urban municipal employees, 1448-56—works 
department, 1451; police department, 
1454; fire department, 1455. 

recommendation of T. and L.C. re Customs 
and Excise employees, 279; re postal 
employees, 1378. 

Alta.: claim for overtime wages allowed, 342; 
provision of Labour Act re overtime 
rates in lumbering industry, 197. 

B.C.: regulation (4A) under Hours of Work 
Act governing reduction in overtime 
worked under Act, 745; order under 
Male Minimum Wage Act governing 
employees in logging camps, 197. 


Man.: recommendation of executive commit- 
tee (T. and LO) 162: 
N.B.: legislative proposals of Federation of 


Labour, 164. 

Sask.: application of Minimum Wage Board 
orders to all theatre employees requested 
by executive committee of T. and L.C., 


168. 
US A— 
“overtime-on-overtime” upheld by decision 
of Supreme Court, 827. 
See also monthly summaries of collective 
agreements. 


Packinghouse Organizing Committee: 


Canada— 
re organization, 1215. 


Pakistan: 
admission to JI.L.0., 297. 


Payrolls: 
See Salaries; Wages. 


Peace: 


Canada— 
resolution of T. and L.C., 1373. 


Pembroke Electric Employees’ Union: 


art proceedings, 853, 982, 1239, 
4, Us 


Penitentiaries: 
Canada— 
placement of ex-convicts by N.E.S., 1344. 
re vocational training in penitentiaries, 
1391. 


Pensions: 
Canada— 

new pension plan for T. Haton Company 
employees, 1348. 

free treatment program for blind pen- 
sioners in province of Quebec, 1208. 

establishment of three-way pension plan 
among government, operators and 
union, recommended by Maritime mine 
workers, 1084. 

amendment to Civil Service Superannua- 
tice Act, recommended by T. and L.C., 
1376. 
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Pensions—Con. 


Alta.: provision of Municipal Districts’ Office 
Employees’ Superannuation Act, 1005; 
amendment in Old Age Pensions (Sup- 
plementary Allowances) Act, -1005; 
application of Public Service Pension 
Act to certain employees, 340; provi- 
sions of Retirement Pension Act 
(1948), 1005. 


N.B.: improved old age pensions legislation 
sought by Federation of Labour, 25. 

NSS.: establishment of industrial pension plan 
requested by executive committee (T. 
and L.C.), 456. 

Que.: provisions of Act authorizing com- 


panies to establish pension plans for 
employees, 1267; free treatment pro- 
gram for blind pensioners, 1208. 
Sask.: Old Age and Blind Persons’ Pensions 
Act replaced by new statute, 627; pro- 
visions of Old Age and Blind Persons’ 
Pensions Act, re supplemental allow- 


ance, 752; amendment in Workmen’s 
Compensation (Accident Fund) Act 
re survivor’s pensions, 626. 

US A— 


employers required to bargain collectively 
on pensions—decision of N.L.R.B., 700. 
pensions of retired employees increased by 
“Temporary Pension Adjustment Plan” 
of Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Limi- 
ted, 1084. 
pension cheques from U.M.W. welfare fund 
received by over-age coal miners, 1212. 
Dominion Old Age Pensions Act— 
revised regulations, 1007. 
statistics concerning old age and blind pen- 
sioners as at December 31, 1947, 419; 
as at March 31, 1948, 699, 818; as at 
June 30, 1948, 969. 
enforcement of regulations in Northwest 
Territories, 196. 
recommendations of C.C.C.L., 288, 1381. 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 1361. 
recommendations of R.T.B., 289. 
amendments to Act urged in resolution 
adopted at convention of T. and L.C., 
1376; other recommendations, 278. 
Alta.: regulations under Act, 1134; provi- 
sions of Act to amend Old Age Pen- 
sions Act, 1005; recommendations of 
Federation of Labour, 161, 453. 
B.C.: amendment to Act urged by Federation 
of Labour, 454. 
Man.: legislative proposals of executive com- 
mittee (T. and L.C.), 162. 
Northwest Territories: enforcement of reg- 
ulations, 196. 
N.S.: amendments to Old Age Pensions Act 
requested by executive committee (T. 
and L.C.), 456. 
new regulations under Act, 1439; 
amendments in Act, 341, 749, 895; 
amendments requested by Federation 
3 suphonn, 165, other recommendations, 
459. 
increase in old age pensions sought 
by Federation of Labour, 167. 


Ont.: 


Sask.: 


Personal Income: 
See Income. 


Personal Services: 
Canada— 
effect of immigration on employment in 
personal services during 1947, 147, 152. 


Personal Services—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 155. 


Personnel Management: 
United Kingdom— 
annual report of Inspector of Factories 
(1946), 730. 
company policies towards employees’ vaca- 
tions, 422. 


Peru: 
Peruvian declaration on immigration 
approved at meeting of Permanent 
Migration Committee of I.L.0., 717. 


Petroleum: 
Sask.— 
amendment in Steam Boilers Act re lique- 
fied petroleum, 1406. 


Phelan, V.C., Chairman, Permanent Mugra- 
tion Committee International Labour 


Office: 
appointment, 297. 


Philippines: 
admitted to membership in I.L.O., 978. 


Picard, Gerard, President, Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour: 


extracts from New Year’s message, 6; from 
Labour Day message, 964. 


Picketing: 
Canada— 
picket duty as factor in determining unem- 
ployment insurance benefit, 137. 
picket eligible for unemployment insurance 
—Umpire rules, 341. 

Ont.: union officers not guilty of conspiracy 
in picketing case, 347; recommendation 
of Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 
re strike action, 458; intimidation of 
workers by police action during indus- 
trial disputes opposed by Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.), 460. 
police action during industrial disputes 
condemned by Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 460. 

US.A— 
discharge of workers in mass picketing case 
ruled legal by N.L.R.B., 1086. 
certain mass picketing activities declared 


Que.: 


illegal under Taft-Hartley Act by 
N.L.R.B., 1352. 

Placements: 

Canada— 


placement of handicapped workers by Handi- 
cap Section of Special Placements Divi- 
sion, N.E.S., 292, 706, 1090, 1343-44. 

placement of ex-convicts by N.E.S., 1344. 

specialized activities of N.E.S.—placement 
of youth, older workers, veterans, and 
handicapped workers, 706. 

work of Special Placements Division, N.E.S., 
outlined in annual report of U.I.C., 
1206. 

placement of handicapped workers—sum- 
mary of report issued by Department 
of National Health and Welfare, 292. 
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INDEX 


On a 


Placements—C on. 


Canada—Con. 

statement of Minister of Labour on place- 
ment of unemployed workers trans- 
ferred from Nova Scotia, 265. 

allocation of displaced persons during 
December, 1947, announced by Minister 
of Labour, 7. 

success in rehabilitation of veterans, older 
veterans and thandicapped veterans, 
praised by Minister of Labour in report 
on employment situation, 1343-44, 

statement of Dr. A. MacNamara, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, on Polish veterans 
and farm labour agreements, 7-8. 

See also Employment Service. 


Plant Votes: 


Ont.— 
activities of Conciliation Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour (1946-47), 307. 


Plumbing: 
Ont.— 
implementation of proposed code urged by 
Federation of Labour, 166; other 
recommendations, 460. 


Pneumoconiosis: 
See Diseases, Industrial. 


Police: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions for 
urban municipal employees, 1453. 
Ont.: amended provisions of Police Act re 
collective bargaining and arbitration, 
889; right of policemen to join trade 
unions requested by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 460; requests 
withdrawal of certain amendments to 
Ontario Police Act, 166. 
See also Picketing. 


Polish Veterans: 
Canada— 
few veterans break farm labour agreements 
—statement of Dr. A. MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, on progress 
of plan, 7-8. 
United Kingdom— 
employment of Polish ex-servicemen—report 
of National Coal Board, 1403. 


Polish Workers 
Canada— 
recommendations of O.C.C.L. re labour 
policies of Dionne Spinning Mills, 1381. 


Political Action: 
Canada— 
resolution of C.C. of L., 1361. 
resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1377. 
U.S.A: 
Supreme Court rules on Taft-Hartley poli- 
tical curbs, 827. 
A.F. of L. seeks to raise funds to finance 
activities of Educational and Political 
League, 10. 


Political Expenditure: 
See Expenditure. 


Postal Employees: 
Canada— 
recommendations of T. and L.C., 1378. 
See also Legal Decisions. 


Potato Harvesters: 
Canada— 
single order for workers in Maine, U.S.A., 
largest since inception of N.E.S., 1205. 


Pottery Industry: 
United Kingdom 
health regulations under Factories Act, 12. 





Poultry: 

Sask.— 
provisions of Order under Hours of Work 
Act re poultry-processing plants, 1441. 


Pre-employment: 
See Employment; Training. 


Pre-matriculation: 
See Matriculation. 


Pressure Plants: 
Sask.— 
new regulations under Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act (1948), 1010, 1439. 


Price Control: 
Canada— 

report of Special Committee on Prices 
adopted by House of Commons—sum- 
mary of recommendations, 831. 

activities of W.P.T.B. during first four 
months of 1948—reimposition of price 
control on citrus fruits, grapes, cab- 
bages, carrots, butter, fertilizers, etc., 
564-66. 

developments in price control during last 
quarter of 1947, 89. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 286, 1380. 

re-establishment of controls urged by C.C. 
of L., 282, remarks of Minister of 
Finance, 285; demand for effective 
system of price controls and subsidies 
reaffirmed at convention, 1360. 

‘re-establishment of price controls on all 
essential goods urged by T. and L.C., 
277, reply of Minister of Labour, 280; 
resolution adopted at convention, 1375- 


reimposition of price controls requested by 
Maritime mine workers, 1084. 
N.B.: reinstatement of certain controls urged 
by Federation of Labour, 25; resolution 
adopted, 1382. 
reimposition of controls requested by 
Federation of Labour, 167. 


Sask.: 


Prices: 
I.L.0. analysis of wartime living costs, 829. 
Canada— 

monthly report on retail and wholesale 
prices of staple foods, coal and rentals, 
92, 216, 361, 508, 648, 777, 923, 1035, 
1157, 1298, 1467. : 

appointment of Special Committee on 
Prices, 137; report of Committee 
adopted by House of Commons—sum- 
mary of recommendations, 831. 

appointment of Royal Commission on Prices 
i dualistic work of Special Committee, 
og ; 

chart indicating price in 1947, 
435. 


increases 
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Prices—Con. 


Canada—Con. 

D.B.S. estimates of monthly rental costs, 
1347. 

effect of profiteering on cost of living— 
extracts from address of Minister of 
Labour at convention of Canadian 
Construction Association, 137. 

activities of W.P.T.B. during first four 
months of 1948—reimposition of price 
control on certain commodities, 564-66. 

increased building costs in 1947 reported 
by Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, 160. 

report of investigation under Combines 
Investigation Act into alleged combine 
in manufacture and sale of optical 
goods, 704. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 286, 1380. 

relationship between wages and _ prices 
stressed by C.C. of L., 282, remarks 
of Minister of Finance, 285; demand 
for effective system of price controls 
and subsidies reaffirmed at convention, 
1360; other recommendations, 282. 

reference to price spread inquiry in legis- 
lative program of R.T.B., 290. 


B.C.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour, 454. 

N:S.: recommendations of executive com- 
pee (T. and L.C.) re cost of living, 

Ont.: recommendations of Federation of 


Labour (T. and L.C.), 165, 459; recom- 
mendation of Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.) re milk situation, 457. 
United Kingdom— 
Government asks for voluntary stabilization 
—summary of White Paper, Statement 
Oh OER Incomes, Costs and Prices, 
report on discussion at annual conference 
of T.U.C., 1384. 
US.A— 
decline in cost of living during first quarter 
of 1948, 702. 
ce survey indicates drop in food prices, 
2702 


wage increases refused, and prices lowered, 


by certain steel and electrical com- 
panies, 555. 
“anti-inflation” bill signed by President 
Truman, 142. 
Primary Textile Industry: 
See Textile Industry. 
Private Enterprise: 
India— 
summary of statement on industrial policy, 


557. 


Private Investment: 


Canada— 
forecast of private and public investment 
in. 1948, 443. 


Production Committees: 


See Joint Production Committees; Labour- 
Management Production Committees. 


Production Standards: 
US.A— 
summary of bulletin re collective bargaining 
on standards of production, incentive 
wages and time studies, 1087. 


Productivity : 

world supply situation outlined in LHco- 
nomic Report: Salient Features of the 
World EHconomic Situation, 1945-47— 
submitted to 6th session of United 
Nations Economic and Social Council, 
IAPS 

Canada— 

increased production in 1947, 432, 434. 

recommendation of Special Committee on 
Prices, 832. 

statements issued by Dominion Coal Board 
on operations of coal mines in 1947, 
1350, increase in 1948, 1350; costs 
and revenues of Canadian coal mines 
(1943-1946), 9. 

statistical report (D.B. of 8S.) on mineral 
production in 1947, 369. 

National Accounts, Income and Expenditure 
—report on income and_ production, 
1926-1947, issued by D.B. of S., 1230. 

United Kingdom— 

total net value of production reported by 
co-operative societies (1944-46), 301. 

measures adopted to improve industrial 
production, 1095. 

use of ordnance factories in production of 
scarce goods, recommended by T.U.C., 
1386; urges establishment of develop- 
ment councils in industry, 1386. 

Chile— 

functions of Development Corporation out- 

a ee publication issued by I.L.0., 


Professional Syndicates Act (Quebec) : 
amendments, 1267. 


Professional Workers: 


Canada— 
effect of immigration on labour shortage, 
Los. 


Profiteering: 


Canada— 

effect of profiteering on cost of living— 
extracts from address of Minister of 
Labour at convention of Canadian 
Construction Association, 137. 

taxation of unreasonable profits recom- 
mended by Special Committee on 
Prices, 832. 


Psychology: 
United Kingdom— 
incentives in industry—present methods 
deplored by industrial psychologist— 
urges payment of “psychological” wages, 
848. 

Psychology at  Work—new publication 
issued by National Institute of Indus- 
trial Psychology, London, England, 
1085. 


Public Health: 
See Health. 





Public Investment: 


Canada— 
functions of Cabinet Committee on Eco- 
nomic and Industrial Development, 549. 
report on forecast of private and public 
investment in 1948, 443. 
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Public Ownership: 
See Nationalization. 


Public Relations: 
Canada— 


report of Director of Public Relations at 
convention of C.C. of L., 1357. 


Public Service: 
Alta— 
application of Public Service Pension Act 
to certain employees, 340. 
Que.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour, (T. and L.C.), 461. 


Public Utilities: 


Canada— 
number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in electricity, gas and water 
production and supply industries in 
1946, 153, 155. 
Ont.: inclusion of municipal employees under 
Labour Relations Act requested by 
FecctaHgn of Labour (T. and L.C.), 


Public Vehicles: 
P.E.I— 
provisions of Public Vehicle Act, 896 


Public Welfare: 
Ont.— 
es of Welfare Units Act (1948), 


Public Works: 
Canada— 
public works program to relieve unemploy- 


ment requested by Maritime mine- 
workers, 1084. 


N:S.: establishment of public works program 
to relieve unemployment requested by 
executive committee (T. and L.C.), 456. 


Publications: 


Canada— 
publications received in Library of Depart- 
ment of Labour, 94, 219, 366, 512, 651, 
782, 926, 1038, 1161, 1302, 1470. 


Quebec Longshoremen’s Union: 
pecvigee tion proceedings, 29, 311, 575, 576, 


Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour: - 


legislative proposals, 460. 


Quebec Ship Labourers’ Benevolent Society: 
pamieation proceedings, 312, 465, 575, 852, 


Queen’s University: 


Department of Industrial Relations issues 
bulletin on Seniority; Problems Arising 
in the Administration of Seniority 
Regulations, 697-98. 


Racial Discrimination: 
See Discrimination. 


Radio Broadcasting: 
See Broadcasting. 


Railroad Workers of America: 


U.S.A.— 
affiliation, 1229. 


Railway Employees Department Division 
No. 4 (A.F. of L.): 


Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 174, 313, 578, 595, 


’ . 


collective agreement, 1125. 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods: 


Canada— 
trade union membership, 1228. 
requests disallowance of Prince Edward 
Island Trade Union Act (1948), 695- 
96. 
Dominion legislative program, 289. 


Railways: 
Canada— 

application of Industrial Relations Bill 
No. 195 (Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act), 426. 

final negotiations in railway dispute, 821. 

government gratitude to Minister of Labour 
on mediation of railway dispute voiced 
iby Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie 
King, 821. 

operation of Hudson Bay Railway under 
jurisdiction of Board of Transport 
Commissioners urged by R.T.B., 289. 

provision of suitable car shops at repair 
points requested by T. and L.C., 279, 
1378; remarks of Minister of Trans- 
port, 280. 

P.E.I.: employees of national railway system 

excluded from operation of ‘Trade 
Union Act, 896. 


Sask.: railway employees brought within 
scope of _Workmen’s Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act, 626. 

India— . 

industrial policy, 557. 

US A— 


equality of treatment for Negro firemen 
asked by railway union, 145. 
See also Legal Decisions. 


Rand Formula: 
Canada— ‘ 
provided under collective agreements cover- 
ing employees of General Motors of 
Canada, Limited, 7. 


Reconstruction and Supply, Department of: 
issues reports— 

Forecast of Private and Public Invest- 
ment in Canada, 1948, 443. 

Production of Basic and Building Materials 
in Canada, Outlook, 1948, 446. 

Encouragement to Industrial Expansion in 
Canada, 446. 


Disposal and \Peacetime Use of Crown 
Plant Buildings, 1093. 
Reforestation: 
Canada— 


Dominion-provincial plan of reforestation 
urged by T. and L.C., 1378. 

.B.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour, 164. 
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Refrigeration: 
Man.— 
regulations under Apprenticeship Act re 
refrigeration engineers, 746, 1136. 


Refugees: 


resolution on refugees and displaced per- 
sons, adopted by poner ee Migration 
Committee of I.L.0., 

number of refugees and Eoolaved persons 
resettled or repatriated during period 
a 1, 1947—March 1, 1948, by I.R.O., 


See Ue Displaced Persons. 


Regina Undertakers’ Federal 


Union: 
legal decision, 66. 


Employees’ 


Regional War Labour Board (Ontario): 
activities during 1942-47, 308. 


Registration for Employment Order 
(United Kingdom): 
provisions, 9, 10. 
Registrations: 
USA— 
registration of aliens under Selective 


Service law, 970. 
See also Unemployment Insurance. 


Rehabilitation: 


Canada— 
completion of rehabilitation training of 
war veterans, 842. 
increased allowances for veterans engaged 
in vocational and university training 
419." Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act, 
success in rehabilitation of veterans, older 
veterans and _ handicapped veterans, 
praised by Minister of Labour in 
report on employment situation, 1343- 
44 


rehabilitation training for veterans dis- 


cussed at convention of Canadian 
Legion, 1026. 
use of occupational manuals, issued by 


Department of National Defence and 
Department of Veterans Affairs, in 
rehabilitation of veterans, 18-19. 
New Zealand— 
rehabilitation of 


ex-service personnel— 


report of Board for year ended March’ 


31, 1948, 1214. 


Relief: 
See Unemployment and Relief. 


Rentals: 
Canada— 
D.B.S. estimate of monthly rental costs, 
be ee 


developments in control during last quarter 
of 1947, 89, 90. 
maintenance of rent control 
C. of L., 282, 13861. 
continuance of strict rent control advo- 
cated by T. and L.C., ; 


urged by 


Reports: 


See Labour Department and Bureaus; 
ious subject headings. 


var- 





Representation: 


See Labour Representation; 
dian Representation. 


French-Cana- 


Research: 


Canada— 
report of Director of Research at annual 
convention of C.C. of L., 1357. 
legislative recommendation of R.T.B. re 
scientific medical research, 290. 
N.8.: progress in industrial research, 699. 


Rest Periods: 


See monthly summaries of collective agree- 
ments. 


Retail Prices: 
See Prices. 


Retail Societies: 


United Kingdom— 
number of co-operative societies engaged 
mainly in retail distribution (1944- 
46), 301. 


Retail Trade: 


Canada— 
manpower situation in 1947, 439. 


Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union: 
Canada— 
re organizing campaign at T. Eaton Com- 
pany, 1365. 


Right to Organize: 
Canadia— 
provision of I.R.D.JI. Act re rights of 
employers and employees, 1257. 
See also Freedom of Association; Trade 
Unions; Union Recognition. 


Robinson, Reid, Eastern Vice-President, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers: 

deportation ordered by immigration board 
of inquiry, 415. 

appeal dismissed, deportation carried out, 
550. 


André, General Secretary, Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour: 


presents legislative proposals of C.C.C.L., 
286. 


Roy, 


Royal Commission on Prices: 


appointment of Royal Commission to con- 
tinue work of Special Committee on 
Prices, 833. 


Rubber Workers’ Federation: 


Canada— 
re the “Hall case”, 1369. 


Russia: 


resolution on foreign policy adopted at 
convention of C.C. of L., 1359. 


Ryerson Technical Institute: 
civilian adult training, 1396. 
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Sabotage: 


France— 
anti-sabotage and strike control bill passed 
by French National Assembly, 11 


Safety: 

resolution adopted by Chemical Industries 
Committee of I.L.0., at meeting in 
Paris, France, 719. 
revised regulations under Coal Mines 
Regulation Act (1945), 1004, 1008; 
recommendations of. legislative com- 
mittee appointed to study operation of 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 569; 
recommendations of Federation of 
Labour, 453. 
B.C.: inclusion of safety provisions in Metal- 
liferous Mines Act requested by Fed- 
eration of Labour, 454. 
regulations for highway traffic requested 
by Federation of Labour, 164. 
Ont.: new safety regulations under Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act, 890; 
revised regulations under Mining Act, 
890. 
amended regulations under Factories 
Act governing safety in motor vehicle 
repair shops, 751; amendment in Steam 
Boilers Act re ‘liquefied petroleum, 
1406; annual report of Department of 
Labour (1947), 1406. 


Australia— 
new regulations to ensure safety and health 
of employees in foundry operations, 
2542 
United Kingdom— 
work of National Coal Board in 1947, 1401. 
functions of safety committees outlined in 
annual report of Inspector of Factories 


Alta: 


N.B.: 


Sask: 


(1946) , 728. 
provisions of Bill to amend Factories Act 
(1937) 5553. 
Belgium— 
comprehensive safety and health code, 703. 
Sweden-— 
proposed changes in labour legislation, 145. 
U.S.A.— 
safety code for power, foot and hand 


presses, 702. 

preliminary conference on industrial safety, 
820.9:1212% 

recommendations of Conference on State 
Legislation, 268-69. 


St. Francis Xavier University: 
confers degree of Doctor of Laws (honoris 


causa) on Pat Conroy, Secretary- 
Treasurer, C.C. of L., 824. 


St. Laurent, Rt. Hon. L. S., Secretary of 
State for External Affairs: 


on exclusion of known Communists under 
Immigration Act, 415. 

reply to legislative proposals of C.C.C.L. 
re conscription and communism, 287, 
re Sunday Labour, 288; to other 
proposals, 288. 

ue legislative proposals of C.C. of L., 
284. 

remarks at presentation of legislative pro- 
gram of T. and L.C., 280. 


St. Lawrence Waterways: 
R.T.B. reaffirms opposition to project, 289. 


Salaries: 
Canada— 

Annual Review of Employment and Pay- 
rolls in Canada, 1947, issued by D.B. 
of S., 1464. 

National Accounts, Income and Hapendi- 
ture, report on national and personal 
income and production (1926-1947), 
1230. 

report on national income and expenditure 
in 1947—issued by D.B. of S., 563. 

number of salaried workers employed as at. 
November 9, 1946, 153. 

upward trend in salaries of technical per- 
sonnel, 417. 

salaries in construction industry in 1946- 
47, 84/5. 

United Kingdom— 

Government seeks voluntary stabilization— 
summary of White Paper, Statement 
on Personal Incomes, Costs and Prices, 
298. 


Sales Tax: 
Canada— 
abolition requested by C.C.C.L., 286, 1381. 
abolition or reduction of sales tax requested. 
by C.C. of L., 284. 
removal of federal, provincial and muni- 
cipal sales taxes, requested by T. and 
L.C.,. 1378. 
B.C.: provincial sales tax opposed by Federa- 
tion of Labour, 454. 
Que.: abolition requested by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 461. 
See also Taxation. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour: 
legislative proposals, 166. 


Sawmills: 
U.S.A— 
minimum age for logging and sawmilling— 
revision of Hazardous Occupations 
Order No. 4 under Fair Labour 
Standards Act, 144. 


School Attendance: 
See Schools. 


Schools: 
Canada— 
union winter school at University of 
Toronto directed by C.C. of L., 294, 
1349. 
progress under Vocational Schools Assis- 


tance Agreement—report of Director 
of C.V.T., 1390, 1392. 

report on Vocational Schools Assistance 
Agreement submitted to meeting of 
Vocational Training Advisory Council, 
562. 

development of vocational schools recom- 
mended by Vocational Training Advis- 
sory Council, 1393. 

Alta.: amendment in School Attendance Act, 
1006. 

B.C.: activities of Youth Training School held 
at University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, 708. 

Ont.: amended regulations under Adolescent 
School Attendance Act, 1438. 

Que.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) re school attend- 
ance, 461. 
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Science: 
Canada— 
upward trend in salaries of scientists 
reported by Bureau of Technical Per- 
sonnel, 4/17. 
legislative recommendation of R.T.B. re 
scientific medical research, 290. 


Scottish Trades Union Congress: 
publication, 1162. 


Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America: 
Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 32, 33, 313. 
re “Hall case”, 1369. 
U.S.A.— 
re union hiring hall on Great Lakes, 1085- 
86 


re Inlandboatmen’s Union, 1229, 


Seamen: 


Canada— 
report of I.D.I.C. on disputes in Canadian 
Deepsea Dry Cargo Shipping Industry, 
176-86. 
developments in inter-union dispute on 
Great Lakes, 1082. 
amendments to Canada Shipping Act, 697, 


1262. 
implementation of International Labour 
Conventions, under Canada Shipping 


- Act, 822, 1262; other amendments to 
Act, 697, 1262-63. 
revocation of Merchant Seamen’s Out-of- 
Work Allowances Regulations, 196. 
benefit rights of persons employed on inland 
waters—amendment in Unemployment 
Insurance Regulations, 202. 
US.A— 
union hiring hall on Great Lakes, ruled 
illegal by N.L.R.B., 1085. 


Seasonal Employment: 


Canada— 

summer employment for university students 
—placement procedure of N.E.S., 156. 

seasonal variations of employment in agri- 
cultural implements industry, 13. 

seasonal variations of employment in meat 
products industry, 1215. 

coverage of Unemployment Insurance Act 
extended to inland water transporta- 
tion and stevedoring, 752. 

renewal of Dominion-provincial farm labour 
agreements, 418. 


Selective Service: 


US A— 
registration of aliens under draft law, 970. 


Seniority: 
Canada— 
provisions of collective agreements between 
General Motors of Canada Limited, 
and U.A.W., 7. 
bulletin Seniority; Problems Arising in the 
Administration of Seniority Regula- 
tions, issued by Department of Indus- 
trial Relations, Queen’s University, 
697-98. 


Service Stations: 
See Garages. 


Services: 
Canada— 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 155. 

effect of immigration on employment in 
personal services during 1947, 147, 152. 

increase in wage rate index in 1947, in 
service (laundries), 415. 


Sheet Metal Workers’ International Associa- 
tion: 
Canada— 
collective agreements, 764. 
conciliation proceedings, 984. 


Shifts: 


Canada— 
shift work as reported by certain indus- 
tries— 
coal mining, 354. 
metal mining, 499. 
abolition of split shift in hotel and restaur- 
ers industry requested by T. and L.C., 
1378. 
Sask.: abolition of split shifts requested by 
executive committee (T. and L.C.), 168. \ 


Shinwell, Rt. Hon. Emanuel, Secretary of 
State for War (United Kingdom) 


extracts from address at annual conference 
Of TU .C.4), 1884e 


Shipbuilding: 
Canada— 
continuous employment of key workers by 
shipyards and dry docks, requested by 
C.C. of L., 13864; other resolutions, 1364. 


Shipping: 
Canada— 
report of I.D.LC. on disputes between 
Canadian deepsea dry cargo shipping 
companies and employees, 139, 176-86. 
developments in inter-union dispute on 
Great Lakes, 1082. 
application of Industrial Relations Bill No. 
195 (Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act), 426. 
resolution adopted at convention of T. and 
L.C., 1374; recommendations, 1378. 
U.S.A.— 
union hiring hall on Great Lakes, ruled 
illegal by N.L.R.B., 1085. 


Shipyard General Workers’ Federation of 
British Columbia: 
collective agreements, 912, 916. 


Shops: 
B.C. — 
amendment in Shops’ Regulation and 
Weekly Holiday Act, 887. 
N.B.: new Order under Minimum Wage Act 
re female workers, 1137. 


Sick Leave: 


Canada— 
sick leave with pay in certain industries— 

clothing—men’s and boys’ suits and over- 
coats, 74; work clothing, 77; men’s 
shirts, 81; dress industry, 205: women’s 
and misses’ suits and coats, 207. 

coal mining, 353. 

metal mining, 499. 
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Silicosis: Social Security—Con. 
N.B.— US.A— 


annual report of Department of Labour 
(1947), 568; provision of more com- 
plete coverage under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, requested by Federation 
of Labour, 1382. 

US.A— 

progress in treatment of silicosis under 

U.M.W. health grant, 1212. 


Skilled Labour: 
Canada— 
supply of skilled tradesmen in construction 
industry, 845. 
US.A— 
apprentice training promoted by 
England states, 971. 


New 


Slum Clearance: 
N.B.— 
low rental housing and slum clearance pro- 
gram urged by Federation of Labour, 
Os 


Social Insurance: 
See Social Security. 


Social Security: 

T.L.0. reconstitutes Correspondence Com- 
mittee on Social Security—recommen- 
dations of Committee, etc., 841. 

text of draft of International, Declaration 
on Human Rights (United Nations), 
Dai 

international agreements on social insur- 
ance in Europe, 1089. 

second session of Inter-American Confer- 
ence on Social Security, 140. 

Canada— 

implementation of national health insur- 
ance program—statement of Rt. Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister, 
711-15. 

adoption of national program in accordance 
with British system, requested by 
C.C. of L., 13861; requests implementa- 
tion of 1945 program presented to 
Dominion-Provineial Conference, 284, 
remarks of Minister of National Health 
and Welfare, 285. 

recommendations of R.T.B., 289. 

establishment of comprehensive program 

favoured by T. and L.C., 277, remarks 
of Minister of Labour, 279; recom- 
mends Dominion-wide plan on contri- 

butory basis for all citizens, 1376. 

legislative proposals of executive com- 

mittee (T. and L.C.), 162. 

N.B.: request of T. and L.C. for Dominion- 
wide plan endorsed by Federation of 
Labour, 25; other recommendation, 163. 

United Kingdom— 

enactment of legislation, 700. 

National Assistance Bill introduced in 
British Parliament, 142. 

welfare services in colonies described in 
report on The British Colonial Empire 
in 1947, 847. 

Belgium— 

Belgium and France reciprocate on social 

insurance legislation, 703. 

France— : 

Belgium and France reciprocate on social 
insurance legislation, 703. 


Man.: 


pension cheques from U.M.W. welfare fund 
received by over-age coal miners, 1212. 

pensions of retired employees of oil com- 
pany increased by “Temporary Pension 
Adjustment Plan” to offset effects of 
increased prices, 1084. 

See also Pensions. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Limited: 


pensions of retired employees increased by 
“Temporary Pension Adjustment Plan” 
to offset effects of increased prices, 
1084. 


Soft Coal Industry: 
See Coal. 


Southam Company: 


awarded damages against officers of Van- 
couver typographical union, 266, 343. 


Special Committee on Prices: 


appointment, 137. 

report of Committee adopted by House of 
Commons—summary of recommenda- 
tions, 831. 


Special Placements: 
See Employment Service; Placements. 


Spectacles: 
See Optical Goods Industry. 


Spinning Mills: 
See Dionne Spinning Mills. 


Stabilization: 
United Kingdom— 

Government asks for voluntary stabiliza- 
tion—summary of White Paper, State- 
ment on Personal Incomes, Costs and 
Prices, 298. 


Standard of Living: 
Canada— 
living and working conditions of displaced 
persons in woods camps—report of 
Department of Labour inspectors 
released by Minister of Labour, 966. 
USA— 
city workers’ family budget of living costs, 
447-51. 


Standards: 
See Production Standards. 


Standing Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions: 


See House of Commons Standing Committee - | 
on Industrial Relations. 


Stationary Engineers: 
See Boilers; Engineering. 


Statistics: 
See Labour Statistics. 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 
National Accounts, Income and Expendi- 
_ture (1926-1947), 1230. 
ee) income and expenditure in 1947, 
63. 
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Statistics, Dominion Bureau of—Con. 


estimate on monthly rental costs in Canada, 
1347. 

progress of housing in Canada in 1948, 1207. 

dwelling units in Canada in 1947, 968. 

increased coal production in 1948, 1350. 

increase in farm wage rates, 1209. 

index of cost of commodities and services 
used by farmers, and cash returns 
received from sale of farm products, 
267. 

labour month in brief—cost-of-living index, 
4, 136, 264, 413, 548, 694, 820, 963, 1080, 
1204, 1342. 

labour month in brief—employment condi- 
tions, 3, 1385, 263, 413, 547, 693, 819, 
1079, 1203, 1341. 

publications and reports— 

National Accounts, Income and Expendi- 
ture (1926-1947), 1230. 
national income and expenditure in 1947, 


563. 

Canadian Statistical Review, 267. 

Annual Review of Employment and Pay- 
rolls in Canada (1947), 1464. 

Canada Year Book (1947), 146. 

statistical report on mineral production 
in 1947, 369. 

See also Employment; Prices. 


Statutory Holidays: 
See Holidays. 


Steunn Boilers: 
See Boilers. 


Steel Company of Canada: 


provisions of wage agreement with 
U.S.W.A., 416. 
Steel Industry: 
Canada— 


provisions of wage agreement between Steel 
Company of Canada and U.S.W.A., 416. 

designation as national industry, recom- 
mended by ‘C.C. of L., 283; resolution, 
1364 


recommendation of T. and L.C., 1378. 
United Kingdom— \ 
amended resolution on nationalization of 
steel industry, adopted at conference 
of YT UC... 1385. 
US A— 
wage increases refused and prices lowered 
by steel companies, 555. 
decision of N.L.R.B. requires employers to 
bargain collectively on pensions, 700. 


Stevedoring: 
Canada— 
unemployment insurance coverage extended 
ue employment in stevedoring, 416, 491, 
52. 
contribution and benefit provisions of 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1206. 


Strike Fund: 
Canada— 
establishment of national strike fund fav- 
oured by C.C. of L., 1363. 
proposal to establish strike fund adopted 
by C.C.C.L., 1380. 


Strike Votes: 
Canada— 
provision of Industrial Relations Bill No. 
195 (Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act), 428. 
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Strike Votes—-Con. 


Alta.: 
1002. 
P.E.I.: amendment in Trade Union Act, 896. 


amended provisions of Labour Act, 


Strikes and Lockouts: 
Canada— 

monthly summary of strikes and lockouts 

in Canada, 93, 216, 368, 511, 648, 780, 
925, 1037, 1159, 1301, 1469. 

strikes and lockouts in Canada during 1947 
(Supplement, L.G., April, 1948). 

labour month in brief—statistics, 4, 135, 
sen 413, 548, 694, 819, 963, 1079, 1204, 

Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act— 

provisions of Industrial Relations Bill 
No. 195, 426, 427, 428, 549, 1259. 

“strike” as defined under Act, 1257. 

sympathy strikes outlawed by provisions 
of Act, 549 

number of strikes and time-loss in 1947, 
265, 442, 434: 

picket duty as factor in determining unem- 
ployment insurance benefit, 137. 

resolution adopted by Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, 1388. 

establishment of national strike fund 
favoured by C.C. of L., 1363. 

proposal to establish strike fund adopted 
by C.C.C.L., 1380. 

“complete and unreserved support” of 
Canadian Seamen’s Union declared in 
resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1373. 

support of International Typographical 

Union in three-year strike against pub- 
lishing companies, reaffirmed by T. and 
C., 1378 
amended provisions of Labour Act, 
1002; “strike” in Labour Act may be 
legal or illegal, 628. 
B.C.: amended provisions of Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act (1947), 
880; damages awarded Southam Com- 
pany against officers of Vancouver 
typographical union, 266, 343; statis- 
tics for 1946, 170. 
provisions of Labour Relations Act, 
1429. 
statistics for 1946-47, 567; Canadian 
Seamen’s Union supported by Federa- 
tion of Labour in strike on Great 
Lakes, 1382; amendment in Labour 
Relations Act requested by Federation 
of Labour, 163 
N.S.: amendments in Trade Union Act, 1264. 
Ont.: activities of Conciliation Branch, 
Department of Labour (1946-47), 307; 
intimidation of workers by police action 
opposed by Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), 460; recommendation of 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) re 
police action, 458. 
P.E.I.: amendments in Trade Union Act, 420, 
896. 
Que.: police action during industrial disputes 
condemned by Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 460. 
annual report of Department of 
Labour (1947), 1406. 
Other Countries— 
monthly summary of strikes and lockouts 
in Great Britain and other countries, 
93,. 218, 364, 511, 650, 780, 925, 1038, 
1159, 1301, 1470. 


Alta.: 


Man.: 


Sask.: 
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Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 


Other Countries—Con. 
strikes and lockouts in Canada and other 


countries during 1947 (Supplement 
L.G., April, 1948). 
Australia— 


anti-strike legislation passed in Queensland, 
423. 


New Zealand— 
provision for secret ballot on strike issues 


outlined in Act amending Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
(1925) 556. 


United Kingdom— 
statistics for 1947, 732. 
report of National Coal Board (1947), 1402. 
report on Grimethorpe Strike, 1402. 
unofficial strikes condemned in resolution 
adopted at conference of T.U.C., 1385. 
France— 
anti-sabotage and strike control bill passed 
by French National Assembly, 11. 
Greece— 
strikes outlawed under new Greek law, 12. 
US.A— 
discharge of workers in mass picketing case 
ruled legal by N.L.R.B., 1086. 
certain mass picketing activities declared 
illegal under Taft-Hartley Act by 
Nils Whats (Lowe. 
injunction issued in strike of typographical 
union, 421. 
strikers barred from collective bargaining 
election, 1213. — 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 
Construction—buildings and structures— 
bricklayers, Calgary, 1513; Windsor, 692. 
carpenters, Sault Ste. Marie, 817; Windsor 
and Essex, 692. 
carpenters and helpers, St. Stephen, 132. 
carpenters and labourers, Cornwall, 692, 
816; Lachute Mills, 962; Petawawa, 
1339. 
electricians, Montreal, 132, 260. 
electricians, helpers and apprentices, Vic- 
toria, 1513. 
labourers, Windsor, 1339. 
painters, Regina, 817. 
plasterers, Toronto, 692, 816, 960. 
plumbers, Windsor, 1078. 
plumbers and apprentices, London, 817. 
plumbers, steamfitters and apprentices, 
Kitchener and Waterloo, 962, 1077. 
plumbers, steamfitters and helpers, Win- 
nipeg, 1200. 
Construction—highway— 
truck drivers, Porters Lake, N.S., 1078. 
Logging— 
bush workers, Delray, 132, 260. 
loggers, British Columbia, 1513; 
Bay, 403, 545; Port Hardy, 546. 
Manufacturing—boots and shoes (leather )— 
shoe factory workers, Montreal, 131. 
Manufacturing—fur and leather products— 
tannery workers, Owen Sound, 1513. 


Carter 


Strikes and Lockouts—C on. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 
Manufacturing—metal products— 
automotive parts factory workers, Oshawa, 
961, 1077; St. Catharines, 1078, 1198, 
1137, “1512;> Sarnia,’ 1200; Windeor, 
961, 1077. 
automotive parts workers, Windsor, 961. 
bed and spring factory workers, Cornwall, 


692, 816. 
bricklayers, steel mill, Sault Ste. Marie, 
‘by 
mouraska, P.Q., 961, 1077; Victoria- 


ville, 261, 402. 

ean factory workers, Toronto, 1078, 1198. 

cannery equipment service workers, New 
Toronto, 816, 960. 

coppersmiths, Toronto, 692. 

costume jewellery factory workers, Toronto, 
692, 816, 960. 

electrical apparatus factory 
Aurora, 261; Toronto, 1078. 

farm implement factory workers, Plessis- 
ville, 1199, 1337; St. Andre de Ka- 
mouraska, P.Q., 961, 1077; Victoria- 
ville, 261, 402. 

foundry workers, Joliette, 1199, 1337. 

foundry workers (moulders), Sackville, 261. 

freight car factory workers, Trenton, 1339. 

hardware factory workers, Hamilton, 546. 

machine and tool factory workers, Ingersoll, 
961. 

machinists and helpers, Hamilton, 816, 960. 

metal factory workers, Belleville, 131; Dun- 
das, 403, 545, 691, 816, 960, 1077, 1198; 
Fort Erie, 1199, 1338; Kitchener, 1078, 
1198; Montreal, 1339, 1512. | 

radio and tube factory workers, Leaside, 
816, 960, 1077, 1198. 

radio and radio tubes factory workers, 
Leaside, 403. 

steel mill workers (maintenance men), Sault 
Ste. Marie, 1199. 

steel mill workers (open hearth furnace), 
Sault Ste. Marie, 1199. 

steel products factory workers, Fort Erie, 
403. 

structural steel factory workers, Burnaby, 
131, 260. 

tool and die factory workers, Leaside, 961. 

wire cloth factory workers, Niagara Falls, 
Tae. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous— 
casket factory workers, Toronto, 403. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood products— 


canoe factory workers, Fredericton, 816, 
960, 1077, 1198. 

furniture factory workers, Arthabaska, 
Beauharnois, Coaticook, St. Hyacinthe, 
Victoriaville, Waterloo, 1078, 1198, 
1337, 1512; Hanover, 961, 1077, 1198, 
1837; Montreal, 1339, 1512; Owen 
Sound, 1199; St. Charles de Bellechasse, 
1339, 1512. 

saw and planing mill workers, St. Stephen, 
132: 

wood products factory workers, Toronto, 
692. 


workers, 
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Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Oon. 
Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals, chemi- 
cals, ete— 
chemical factory workers, Palo, Sask., 1078, 
1199 
clay products factory workers, St. Thomas, 
1200, 1338. 
pharmaceutical factory workers, Windsor, 
961. 


stone cutters and planesmen, Toronto, 816. 
window glass and products workers, Wind- 
sor, 816, 960. 
Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
printing pressmen, Toronto, 132, 260, 402. 
Manufacturing—rubber and its products— 
tire factory workers, New Toronto, 816. 
tire factory workers (mixers), Kitchener, 
119 


tire factory workers (press room ‘and tire 
cure department), Kitchener, 261. 
Manufacturing—teatiles, clothing, ete.— 
braid, elastic and hosiery factory workers, 
Lansing, 261. 
canvas products factory workers, Toronto, 
261, 402, 
clothing factory workers, Granby and Rox- 
ton Pond, 546, 691, 815, 960; Hawkes- 
bury, 403, 545. 
corset factory workers, Quebec, 1338, 1512. 
cotton factory workers, knot tieing machine 
helpers, Welland, 1338. 
hosiery factory workers, Drummondville, 
403, 545; Sherbrooke, 692, 815, 960, 
107 7. 
knitting factory workers, St. Jerome, 1338. 
rayon spinning factory workers, St. Georges 
de Beauce, 1078, 1198, 1337. 
textile factory workers, Montreal, 131; St. 
Johns, 1078, 1198, 1337, 1511. 
woollen mill workers (weavers), Sherbrooke, 
1199, 1337,.1511 
work clothing and canvas products factory 
workers, Hull, 692, 815, 960. 
Manufacturing—tobacco and liquors— 
soft drink factory workers, Edmonton, 132, 
260, 402 
tobacco factory workers, Montreal, 1513. 
Manufacturing—vegetable foods, ete — 
bakery workers, Chatham, 1199, 1337; Van- 
-eouver, 132, 260. 
candy factory workers, Toronto, 131. 
food processing factory workers, Chatham, 
961. 


Mining— 
asbestos miners, Thetford Mines and Black 
Lake, 260. 


Mining—non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 
coal miners, Alberta and British Columbia, 
260, 402, 545, 691; Drumheller, 1513; 
Edmonton district, 815, 960, 1077, 1198, 
1337, 1511; Inverside, 1077; New 
Waterford, 1338; Springhill, 1513; 
Stellarton, 816. 
coal miners (shotfirers), Sydney Mines, 1513. 
gold miners, Premier and Sheep Creek, B.C., 
1077, 1198, 1337. 
Service—business and personal— 
burglar and fire alarm protection workers, 
Montreal, Hamilton, London and To- 
ronto, 1340, 1512. 
garage mechanics, Toronto, 546. 
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Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 
Service—Business and Personal—Con. 

garage workers, Joliette, 1200, 1338; Sydney, 
817, 961. 

hotel employees, Quebec, 1078. 

laundry and dry cleaning plant workers, 
Montreal, 1340; Windsor, 1340, 1512. 

laundry workers, Montreal, 817. 

restaurant workers, Edmonton, 261. 

waitresses, Calgary, 546, 691. 


Service-—public administration— 
bookbinders, Toronto, 403, 546. 
civic labourers, Bridgewater, 1339; Lachute, 
692. 


civic truck drivers and labourers. Brock- 
ville, 1200; Preston, 1200. 


Trade— 
dairy workers, drivers, etc., Cornwall, 131. 
' garage and service station workers, St. 
Stephen, 261, 402. 
ice cutters and handlers, Saskatoon, 261. 
seed packers, Brandon, 261, 402. 
mae grocery warehousemen, Moncton, 
46. 
workers, 


wholesale grocery warehouse 


Saskatoon, 1339. 


Transportation and Publi¢ Utilities—electric 
railways and local bus lines— 
bus drivers and mechanics, Moncton, 962. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—other 
local and highway— 
bus drivers and garage workers, New 
Brunswick, 1339, 1512. 
garage workers, bus depot, Saskatoon, 1513. 
taxi and truck drivers, Regina, 1200, 1513. 
taxi drivers, Toronto, 546, 1339. 
Transportation—water— 
seamen, Cardinal, 1200, 1338; Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River, 962, 1077, 1199, 
1338, 1512. 
ships’ officers and seamen, Halifax. NS.. 
and British Columbia, 132, 260; Hali- 
fax, Saint John and B.C. ports, 546, 6911. 
stevedores, Three Rivers, 1078. 


Students: 


Canada— 
summer employment for university students 
—placement procedure of N.E.S., 156. 
establishment of student loans, suggested at 
meeting of Vocational Training Advi- 
sory Council, 1391. 


Sugar: 


Canada— 
price control, 566. 


Sugar Beet Industry: 


Canada— 
report on DP workers in Manitoba sugar 
beet camps, 1345. 


“Suitable’? Employment: 
See Employment. 


Sullivan, J. A., President, Canadian Lake 
Seamen’s Union: 


developments in inter-union dispute on 
Great Lakes, 1082. 


Summer Employment: 
See Seasonal Employment. 
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_ Sunday Labour: 


Canada— 
legislative recommendations of C.C.C.L., 
288; remarks of Minister for External 
Affairs, 288. 


Sunday Observance: 


Canada— 
amendment to Lord’s Day Act, 1264. 


Superannuation: 
See Pensions. 


Supervisors: 
United Kingdom— ay 
provisions of Employment and Training 
Bill, 
position of unions under Taft-Hartley Act, 
269. 


Surveys: 
See various subject headings. 


Sweden: 
proposed changes in labour ‘legislation, 145. 
establishment of company councils to pro- 
mote production and improve working 
conditions, 829-30. 


Switzerland: 
trade union membership (1938-1947), 12. 


Syria: 
admission to I.L.0.. 297. 


Taft-Hartley Act (U.S.A.): 


Supreme Court rules on Taft«Hartley poli- 
tical curbs, 827. 
ban on union political expenditures ruled 
unconstitutional, : 
indictment of C.1.0. for violation of ban 
on political expenditures, 269. 
ee of foremen’s unions under Act, 
injunction issued in 'strike of typographical 
union, 421. 
“featherbed” pay returned to 
under provisions of Act, 1085. 
application of Act in “national emergency” 
disputes, in atomic energy, meat pack- 
ing, and soft coal industries, 420. 
settlement of “national emergency” dispute 
at atomic energy plant. Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, 970. 
refusal of General Motors Corporation to 
bargain on insurance plan charged as 
unfair labour practice under Act by 
U.A.W., j 
repeal of Act (Labour-Management Rela- 
tions Act) sought by A.F. of ny, 10, 
National Labour Relations Board— 
activities of Board under Act, 143, 1084. 
rules union hiring hall on Great Lakes, 
illegal. 1085. 
declares certain mass picketing activities 
illegal under Act, 1352. 


“Take-Home” Pay: 
N.S.— 
establishment of 40-hour work week without 
reduction in take-home pay, requested 
Pie heirs committee (T. and L.C.), 


employer 


*“*Take-Home’’? Pay—Con. 


Ont.: 40-hour week without reduction in take- 
home pay, requested by Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 457. 

40-hour work week without reduction 
in take-home pay, requested by execu- 
tive committee (T. and L.C.), 168. 


Sask.: 


Taxation: 

Canada— 
taxation of unreasonable profits recom- 
mended by Special Committee on 


Prices, 832; recommendations of Com- 
mittee re excise taxes, 832. 

report on Taxation Statistics, 1948, issued 
Aa aapaig of National Revenue, 


recommendations of C.C.C.L., 286. 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 284; remarks 
of Minister of Finance, 285. 
N.B.: no further increase in tax on theatre 
tickets requested by Federation of 
Labour, 1382. 
recommendations of Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour, 458. 
abolition of sales tax requested by 
Ee ups of , Labour, (T. -and, L.C.), 


Ont.* 
Que.: 


See also Excess Profits Tax; Income Tax; 
Sales Tax. 


Teachers: 
Que.— Tayate 
Court of Appeal rejects application of 
teachers’ association for enforcement 
of arbitration award, 59. 


Technical Education: 
Canada— 
civilian adult training at Ryerson Tech- 
nical Institute, 1396. 


Technical Personnel: 


Canada— : 
upward trend in salaries of technical per- 
sonnel, 417. 


Technical Training: 


Canada— 
appointment of Supervisor of Technical 
Training, Department of Labour, 194. 


Telephones: 


Canada— 
co-operative telephone systems in 1946-47, 
1398, 


Textile Industry: 


Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in the 
primary textile industry, 1271-91— 
knitting, 1275; woollen yarn and cloth, 
1278; cotton yarn and cloth, 1284; 
rayon, 1289. 
US.A— 
Botany Plan—textbook of labour- 
management training school. 271. 


Textile Workers’ Union of America: 


Canada— 
collective agreements, 188, 867, 988, 1123. 
other references, 1360, 1364, 1365. 
US.A— 
labour-management training program, 271. 
other reference, 1229. 
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Theatres: 
‘no further increase in tax on_ tickets, 
sth bad by Federation of Labour, 


Sask.: application of public holiday provision 
of Minimum Wage Orders to all 
theatre employees, requested by execu- 
tive committee of T. and L.C., 168. 


Thompson, R. F., Director, Canadian Voca- 
tional Training: 


remarks at meetings of Vocational Train- 
ing Advisory Council, 559, 1389. 


Time-loss: 
Canada— 
chart showing number of working days 
lost through strikes and lockouts in 
1947 and 1948, 1203. 
time-loss through strikes in 1947, 265-66. 
at time-loss through strikes in 1946, 170. 


time-loss through work injuries in 1946, 


Time Study: 


US A— 
summary of bulletin re collective bargaining 
on time studies, incentive wages and 
apprentices, 1087. 


Tin: 
Bolivia— 
levy on tin exports to provide for social 
measures to be undertaken for benefit 
of mine workers, 1088. 


Tobacco Workers’ International Union: 


Canada— 
collective agreement, 1122. 


Tobin, Maurice J., United States Secretary 
of Labour: 


appointment, 1088. 


Toronto Transportation Commission: 


guaranteed work week provided 
recent collective agreement. 


under 


Toronto University: 
See University of Toronto. 


Town Planning: 


United Kingdom— 
town planning in colonies in 1947. 847. 


Trade: 


Canada— 
labour month in brief—Canada’s foreign 
trade in 1947-48, 136, 414, 820, 1080, 
1204, 1342. 
eae and imports (1939 and 1947), 431, 


percentage of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 153, 155. 
recommendations of OC.C. of L., 282; 
remarks of Minister of Justice, 284, of 
Minister of Reconstruction, 285. 
review of Industry and Commerce 
Bulletin, 557. 


Man.: 


Trade Disputes: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Trade Schools: 
Canada— 
establishment of trade school by Canadian 
Maritime Commission. recommended by 
C.C. of L., 1364. 
resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1377. 
N.S.: amendment to Trade Schools Regula- 
tions Act, 
Sask.: additional trades brought within scope 
of Trade Schools Regulations Act, 752. 


Trade Tests: 


Canada— 
gene of trade tests for apprentices, 
Bi 


Trade Training: 
See Training. 


Trade Union Membership: 
Canada— 
increase in membership 1911-1947, 1226. 
Thirty-Seventh Annual Report on Labour 
Organization in Canada, 1226. 
membershipyof,C.C.CiLy, CC. otis R.T.B., 
- and T. and L.C., 1228. 
report of C.C. of L. Convention Committee 
on Organization, 1363 
B.C.: total membership of employees’ organi- 
zations in 1946, 
annual report of 
Labour (1947), 1406. 
United Kingdom— 
membership at close of 1946, 731. 
total membership of trade unions (including 
auarhage branches) at close of 1946, 


Sask.: Department of 


agreement on dual membership between 


building workers’ and mineworkers’ 
unions, 554. 
Denmark— 


membership of Danish General Confedera- 
tion of Labour, 557. 
Switzerland— 
membership in Swiss Federation of Trade 
Unions (1938-1947), 12. 


US.A— 
union membership as reported in 1948 
Directory of Labour Unions in the 
United States. 1229. 


Trade Unions: 


report of Governing Body of I.L.0. sub- 
mitted at 104th session, 722. 

report of Committee on Freedom of Asso- 
ciation and Industrial Relations at 
Thirty-first session of International 
Labour Conference, 974. 

international trade union conference sup- 
ports European Recovery Program, 424. 

meeting of Executive Committee of W.F. 
TU. in Rome, Italy, 830. 

report of W.F.T.U. on anniversaries of 
Belgian and Danish unions, 557. 

report of Pat Conroy, C.C. of L. delegate 
to meeting of Executive Committee of 
WFIT.Us, "1356. 

confiscated labour union libraries returned 
to Germany by United States Library 
of Congress, 1088. 
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Trade Unions—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


Trade Unions—Con. 
Canada— 


Industrial Relations Bill No. 195 (Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act) designed to replace Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, 425—state- 
ment of Minister of Labour, 425; sum- 
mary of Bill, 426; application, 426; 
changes in Bill, 426-28; rules and 
regulations issued under Act, 1343; 
“trade union’ as defined under Act, 
1257; provision of Act re rights of 
employers and employees, 1257. 

developments in inter-union dispute on 
Great Lakes, 1082. 

unemployment in trade unions as at 
December 31, 1947, 214; as at March 
31, 1948, 646; as at June 30, 1948, 
1034; as at September 30, 1948, 1466. 

unemployment in trade unions in 1947, 508. 

number of local unions and union member- 
ship, 1911-1947, 1226. 

Thirty-Seventh Annual Report on Labour 
Organization in Canada, 1226. 

revised regulations under Canada Trade 
Unions Act, 1134. 

Trade Unions in Canada—history of Can- 
adian labour movement, 552. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, by industry, 153. 

tabular report on labour-management pro- 
Seti committees by union affiliation, 
159. 

suspension of International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers by C.C. of 
L., 1083; appeal against suspension, 
1356, 1358; reinstatement, 1348. 

Reid Robinson, Eastern Vice-President, 
I.U.M.M.S.W., ordered deported by 
immigration board of inquiry, 415; 
appeal dismissed, deportation carried 
out, 550 

statement by Interdepartmental Committee 
on Immigration on union representa- 
tives elected to go to Germany to assist 
in selection of displaced persons as fur 

_ workers, 966. 

union winter schools conducted by C.C. 
of L. at Ajax (University of Toronto), 
294, 1349. 

“Declaration of Policy” of Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce re  Communist- 
dominated unions, 1387. 

trade unions in Europe—international trend 
sea br at annual meeting of C.M.A., 

By 

Maritime Labour Institute’s fourth annual 
course in labour relations, 825, 

bulletin Seniority ; Problems Arising in the 
Administration of Seniority Regula- 
ee pes by Department of Indus- 
ipa elations, ueen’s ni i 

697-98, Q University, 

Sécurité Syndicale et Morale—publication 
issued by Department of Industrial 
Relations, Laval University, 698. 

provisions of wage agreement between Stee] 
Company of Canada and U.S.W.A., 416. 

Peon of mee pH Ys C.C. of L. delegate 
O meeting o xecutive Commi 
WE.TU., 1356, ete: 

fortieth anniversary of C.B.R.E.. 1349. 

22nd annual convention of United Mine 
Workers, District 26 (Maritime). 1084. 

Dominion | legislative proposals of labour 
organizations: Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, 277; Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, 281; Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, 286; 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods, 
289. 

provincial legislative proposals of labour 
organizations: Alberta (TI. and L.C.), 
451; British Colombia Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 453; Manitoba 
(T. and L.C.), 162; New Brunswick 
Federation of Labour (T. and L. C.), 
163; Nova Scotia executive committee 
(T. and L.C.), 455; Ontario Federation 
of Labour (C.C. of L.), 457; Ontario 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
458; Quebec Federation of Labour ('T. 
and L.C.), 460; Saskatchewan Federa- 
tion of <Labour (C.C. of L.), 166; 
Saskatchewan executive committee (T. 
and L.C.), 168. 

annual conventions of Federal labour 
organizations: Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 1354; Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, 1379; Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, 1366. 

annual conventions of provincial labour 
organizations: Alberta Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.),° 161; New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour, 1382; 
Ontario Federation of Labour, 164. 

disallowance of Prince Edward Island 
Trade Union Act (1948) requested by 
labour organizations, 695-96, 1362, 1367, 
1378. : 

amendments to labour relations legislation 
requested by C.C.C.L., 1380. 

immediate free entry of persons on 
legitimate trade union business, re- 
quested by C.C. of L., 1362; resolution 
on union jurisdiction adopted at con- 
vention, 1360. 

T. and L.C. rejects resolution re movement 
of trade union leaders, 1378; reaffirms 
support of International Typographical 
Union in three-year strike against 
publishing companies, 1378; requests. 
extension of right to organize and 
bargain collectively to employees of 
corporations and undertakings under 
government jurisdiction, 279; condemns. 
Confederation of Labour, 1378; disap- 
proves practice of union raiding, 1378. 


Alta.: amended provisions of Labour Act, 


1002; annual convention of Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.), 161; legis- 
lative proposals of Federation of 
Labour (T.) and “LL! "G@:) 451. 


B.C.: amended provisions of Industrial Con- 


ciliation and Arbitration Act (1947), 
880; damages awarded Southam Com- 
pany against officers of Vancouver 
typographical union, 266; number of 
employees’ organizations and member- 
ship in 1946, 170: support for Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America by 
C.C. of L., 1363; Bill to amend Trade 
Unions Act re injunction in labour 
dispute, not passed, 887; legislative 
proposals of Federation of JLabour 
(CC of Ey 53. 


Man.: provisions of Labour Relations Act, 


1429; legislative proposals of executive 
committee (T. and L.C.). 162. 


N.B.: legislative proposals of Federation of 


Labour, 163; annual conventions, 24, 
1382; recommendations re labour code, 
24 


N.S.: amendments to Trade Union Act, 1264; 


legislative pronosals of executive com- 
mittee (T. and L.C.), 455. 
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Ont.: legislative proposals of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 457; (T, and 
L.C.), 458; convention of Federation ot 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 164; right of 
policemen to organize requested by 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
460. 

P.E.I.: amendments in Trade Union Act, 420, 
895; modifications in Trade Union Act 
to be introduced at next session of 
legislature, 1208; disallowance of Trade 
Union Act (1948) requested by labour 
organizations, 695-96, 1362, 1367, 1378; 
Trade Union Act opposed by C.C. of 
L., 1362; by T. and L.C., 1367, 1378. 

Que.: legislative proposals of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 460. 

Sask.: amendments in Trade Union Act, 58, 
1405; Trade Union Act held valid, 
1344; Privy Council confirms power of 
Labour Relations Board to order re- 
instatement of dismissed employees— 
Board constitutionally established, 
1441; legislative proposals of Feder- 
ation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 166; 
recommends amendments to Act, 167; 
legislative proposals of executive com- 
mittee (T. and L.C.), 168; requests 
amendments in Trade Union Act, 168; 
other recommendations, 168. 

United Kingdom— 

proceedings of 80th conference of ell OF 
1383. 
Government’s program to increase _ pro- 
duction supported by organized labour, 
1096. 
agreement on dual membership between 
building workers’ and mineworkers’ 
unions, 554. 
training of colonial trade unionists described 
in report on The British Oolonial 
Empire in 1947, 846. 
Belgium— 
fiftieth anniversary of Belgian General 
Confederation of Labour, 557. 
Denmark— : 


fiftieth anniversary of Danish General 
Confederation of Labour, 557. 


Holland— 
conference of Benelux trade unions in 
Amsterdam, 971. 
India— 
compulsory recognition of unions by em- 
ployers, 557. 


US.A— 
Taft-Hartley Act— 
Supreme Court rules on Taft-Hartley poli- 
tical curbs, 827. 
indictment of A.F. of L. and C.1.0. for 
violation of ban on political expend- 
itures, 269. 
ban on union political expenditures ruled 
unconstitutional, 419. 
position of foremen’s unions under Act, 269. 
“foatherbed” pay returned to employer 
under provisions of Act, 1085. 
activities of N.U.R.B. under Act, 143-44, 
1084-85. 
certain mass picketing activities declared 
illegal under Act by N.L.R.B., 1352. 
National Labour Relations Board— 
inereased activity under Board, 143-44, 
1084-85. 


National Labour Relations Board—Con. 
discharge of workers in mass picketing case 
ruled legal, 1086. 

certain mass picketing activities declared 
illegal under Taft-Hartley Act, 1352. 

report of Board on filing of non-communist 
affidavits, 1085. 

union hiring hall on Great Lakes, ruled 
illegal, 1085. 

collective bargaining election among lawyers 
ordered, 144. 

United Mineworkers of America— 

John L. Lewis, and his union, fined for 
contempt of Court, 554. 

break with A.F. of L., 11. 

progress in treatment of silicosis under 
health grant, 1212. 

pension cheques from welfare fund received 
by over-age coal miners, 1212. 

A.F. of L. and C.1.0. disagree on issue 
of membership in W.F.T.U., 826. 
Court decision on merit increases as subject 

for collective bargaining, 270. 
employer must bargain with union on 
“merit increases’, 1353. 

wage increases granted to trade unionists 
in 1948, 969. 

two unions barred by Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, from atomic plants, 1351. 

foremen’s relations program of Ford Motor 
Company, 270. 

group insurance plan as subject for col- 
lective bargaining at General Motors 
Corporation, 270. 

organized labour and co-operative societies, 
1098. 

pay for union agents for collective bargain- 
ing time, 970. 

A.F. of L. seeks to raise funds to finance 
activities of Educational and Political 
League, 10. 

trade union membership as reported in 1948 
Directory of Labour Unions in_ the 
United States, 1229. 

injunction issued in strike of typographical 
union, 421. 

See also Company Unions. 


Trades: 


B.C.— 
statistics of trades and industries (1946), 
169. 
Sask.: enactment of Tradesmen’s Qualification 


Act requested by executive committee 
Cr. and. L.@,).;-168. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 


opposes amendments to Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act—with- 
draws support, 695. 

Dominion legislative program, 277. 

proceedings of 63rd annual convention, 1366. 

convention of Alberta Federation of 
Labour, 161; of Ontario Federation of 
Labour, 164. 

provincial legislative proposals of Alberta 
Federation of Labour, 451; Manitoba 
executive committee, 162; New Bruns- 
wick Federation of Labour, 163; Nova 
Seotia executive committee, 455; Onta- 
rio Federation of Labour, 458; Quebec 
Federation of Labour, 460; Saskat- 
chewan executive committee, 168. 
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Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
—Con. 

requests disallowance of Prince Edward 
Island Trade Union Act (1948), 695- 
96. 

trade union membership, 1228. 

President’s remarks on developments in 
inter-union dispute on Great Lakes, 
1082. 

extracts from  President’s 
message, 6. 

address of fraternal delegate to conference 
of British T.U.C., 13886. 

statement of Minister of Transport on 
proposed amendments to Canada Ship- 
ping Act, 296. 


Trades Union Congress: 
See British Trades Union Congress. 


Training: 
Canada— 
civilian adult training at Ryerson Tech- 
nical Institute, 1396. 
pre-employment class training for ap- 
prentices, 1395. 
United Kingdom— 
Third Report of Building Apprenticeship 
and Training Council (1945-46), 22. 
US.A— 
The Botany Plan—textbook of labour- 
management training school, 271. 
See also Canadian Vocational Training; 
Rehabilitation; Vocational Training; 
Youth Employment and Training. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines: 


report of Conciliation Board on air line 
pilots’ dispute, 1083, 1104. 

movement by air of immigrants from United 
Kingdom, 549. 


Transitional Measures Act: 
See Continuation of Transitional Measures 


Act. 
Transport: 
Canada— 
opposition to international highway trans- 
port by R.T.B., 289 


United Kingdom— 
provision of collective bargaining under 
Transport Act, 299, 300. 
See also Aviation. 


Transport and General Workers’ Union: 


United Kingdom— 
re T.U.C. conference, 1383. 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union: 
Canada— 


certification proceedings, 28, 576, 736, 852, 
983, 1102, 1103, 1238, 1239, 1410. 


Transportation: 


Canada— 
application of Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, 426. 
increase in wage rate index in 1947, 415. 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 153, 155. 


New Year’s 


Transportation—Con. 
Canada—Con. . 

“pockets of unemployment” aided by govern- 
ment transportation in N.E.S. clearance 
system, 822. 

benefit rights of persons employed on inland 
waters—amendment in unemployment 
insurance regulations, 202, 752. 

guaranteed work week at Toronto Trans- 
portation Commission, 139. 

recommendations of R.T.B., 289. 

recommendations of T. and L.C. re bus and 
coach operators, 1378. 


Trapping: 

Canada 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 153-54, 





Truman, Harry S., President, United States: 
signs “anti-inflation” bill, 142. 
authority under Taft-Hartley Act in 
“national emergency” disputes, 420. 
appoints fact-finding boards under Taft- 
Hartley Act in disputes in atomic 
energy, meat packing and soft coal 
industries, 420. 
on paren to reduce industrial accidents, 
12r2, 
labour-industry conference planned by 
President Truman, 1352. 


Tuberculosis: 
Que.— 
recommendations of Federation of Labour 
(T rand LC.) 461. 


Undertakers’ Employees Federal Union 
(Regina): 
legal decision, 66. 


Unemployment and Relief: 
I.L.0. survey shows decline in unemploy- 
ment in most countries in 1946-47, 11. 


Canada— ; ‘ 
unemployment in trade unions in 1947, 214, 
508. 


unemployment in trade unions as at 
December 31, 1947, 214; as at March 
31, 1948, 646; as at June 30, 1948, 1034; 
as at September 30, 1948, 1466. 

labour month in brief—unplaced applicants, 
3, 135, 263, 413, 547-48, 693, 819, 963, 
LOF9, 1203, 1341. 

manpower situation in 1947, 431, 441. 

report of U.I.C. on employment conditions 
on Pacific Coast, 1346. 

payment of unemployment insurance in cold 
weather lay-offs in Windsor—statement 
of Minister of Labour, 265. 

seasonal unemployment in agricultural 
implements industry, 13, 14. 

extension of vocational training to un- 
employed persons—amendment to Voca- 
tional Training Co-ordination Act, 550. 

training of unemployed persons discussed 
at meeting of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, 561. 

public works program to relieve unemploy- 
ment requested by Maritime mine- 
workers, 1084. 

recommendation of C.C. of L., 283; remarks 
of Minister of Labour, 284. 
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Unemployment and Relief—Con. 


Ont.: increase in allowances payable under 
Unemployment Relief Act, 492. 


Sask.: provisions of Northern Administration 
Act, 628. 


United Kingdom— 
National Assistance Bill introduced in 
British Parliament, 142. 


Unemployment Insurance: 


Canada— 
amended regulations under Act, 1263. 
revised regulations, 1269-70. 
monthly report on unemployment insurance 
statistics, 71, 201, 351, 496, 634, 756, 
899, 1014, 1142, 1270, 1447. 
labour month in brief—number of claimants 
for benefit, 3, 135, 263, 413, 693-94, 819, 
963, 1203. 
digest of selected decision of wmpire under 
Act, 70, 198, 349, 493, 632, 754, 897, 
_ 1012, 1187, 1268, 1445. 
seventh annual report of U.I.C., 1206. 
adequacy of fund indicated in annual report 
of Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee, 1205. 
amendments to Act provide new contribu- 
tion and benefit rates, 550, 1140. 
exemption of benefits from income tax, 
purpose and value of insurance books, 1141. 
report of U.I.C. on employment conditions 
on Pacific Coast, 1346. 
report on activities of U.I.C. presented at 
annual meeting of C.M.A,, | 
amendments to Act re increased benefits 
for claimants with dependents, and 
establishment of new class of insurable 
employees, 965. 
recipient of vacation pay not entitled to 
unemployment insurance benefit, 418. 
picket duty as factor in determining 
unemployment insurance benefit, 137. 
picket eligible for unemployment insurance 
—Umpire rules, 341. 
coverage of Act extended to inland water 
transportation and stevedoring, 202, 
416, 491, 752, 1206, 
revocation of Merchant Seamen’s Out-of- 
Work Allowances Regulations, 196. 
payment of unemployment insurance in 
cold weather lay-offs in Windsor— 
statement of Minister of Labour, 265. 
employers’ contributions to unemployment 
insurance fund, like workers’, rank as 
preferred claims in bankruptcy case, 
342. 
recommendations of C.C.C.L., 286; remarks 
of Minister of Labour, 288; other 
amendments to Act recommended, 1381. 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 283; remarks 
of Minister of Labour, 284. 
clear definition of term “suitable employ- 
ment” in Unemployment Insurance 
Act, requested by T. and L.C., 277; 
recommends amendments in Act, ‘eae 
remarks of Minister of Labour, 279; 
recommendations contained in resolu- 
tions adopted at convention, 1375. 


B.C.: number of claims received as result of 
flood disaster, 822-23. 

Man.: legislative resolution, 1433. 

N.B.: coverage of domestic workers by regu- 
lations requested by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 164; other 
amendments to Act recommended, 25. 


Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee: 
Canada— 
adequacy of unemployment insurance fund 


indicated in annual report of Com- 
mittee, 1205. 


Unemployment Insurance Committee: 


meeting of National Employment Com- 
mittee, 1347. 


Unfair Labour Practices: 
Canada— 
provisions of Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 426, 1257. 
B.C.: amended provisions of Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act, 880, 881; 
recommendations of JFederation of 
Labour, 453. 
Ont.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 458 
Que.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 460 
US.A— 
activities of N.L.R.B. under Taft-Hartley 
Act, 143-44, 1084- 85. 
employer required to give union wage data, 


refusal of General Motors Corporation to 
bargain on insurance plan charged as 
unfair labour practice under Taft- 
Hartley Act by U.A.W., 270 


Union Dues: 
Canada— 
“Rand formula” provision of collective 


agreement between General Motors of 
Canada, Limited, and U.A.W., 


Union Jurisdiction: 
Canada— 
resolution on union jurisdiction adopted at 
convention of C.C. of L., 1360. 


Union Raiding: 
Canada— 
practice condemned by T. and L.C., 1378. 


Union Recognition: 
B.C.— 
provision of Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act (1947), 881; recom- 
mendation of Federation of Labour, 
453. 
N.B.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour, 24. 
India— 
compulsory recognition of trade unions by 
employers, 557. 


Union Schools: 
See Union Winter Schools. 


Union Security: i 
Canada— 
moral aspects of union security discussed 
in report issued by Department of 


Industrial Relations, Laval University, 
698. 
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Union Security—Con. 


Canada—Con. 
inclusion of union security clauses in col- 

lective agreements, requested by 
C.C.C.L., 1380. 

B.C.: provisions for union security in _collec- 
tive agreements requested by Federa- 
tion of Labour, 453. 

Ont.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 458. 


Union Shop: 


N.B— 
amendment in Labour Relations Act re 

provision of union shop in collective 
agreements, requested by Federation of 
Labour, 163. 

Ont.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L/C.), 458. 

US A— 


activities of N.L.R.B. under Taft-Hartley 
Act, 143-44, 1084-85. 


Union Winter School: 
Canada— 
union winter school at University of 
Toronto (Ajax), directed by C.C. of L., 
294, 1349. 


United Association of Journeymen and Ap- 
prentices of the Plumbing and Pipe- 
Cais Industry: 

Canad 
re ae “Hall case”, 1369. 

United Association of Plumbers and Steam- 

fitters: 
Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 984. 


United Automobile Workers: 


Canada— 
wages and cost-of-living index, 965. 
legal decision, 347. 
re “Rand” formula, ts 
collective agreements, 965, 1017, 1019, 1144. 
ve resolution on foreign policy adopted at 
convention of C.C. of L., 1359, 1365. 
US A— 
re group insurance, 270. 
wage increase, 969-70. 
guaranteed wage, 970. 
arbitration clause in collective agreement, 
144, 
increased membership, 1229. 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 


Joiners of America: 


Canada— 
collective agreements, 636, 740, 1124. 
re the “Hall case”, 1369. 


United Electrical, Radio and Machine 


Workers of America: 


Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 32, 37, 479, 614. 
collective agreements, 188, 758. 
re resolutions on foreign policy, communism 
and union jurisdiction, adopted at con- 
vention of C.C. of L., 1358, 13859, 1360. 
US.A— 
re mass picketing, 1353. 
union barred from atomic plants, 1351. 
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United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ 
Union: 
Canada— 
certification proceedings, 1411. 


United Garment Workers of America: 


Canada— 
collective agreements, 80. _ 
L.M.P.C. at shirt and overall company, 1346. 


United Grain Elevator Workers’ Union: 
Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 1413. 


United Mineworkers of America: 


Canada— 
legal decision, 343. 
annual convention, 1084. 
conciliation proceedings, 984-85. 
collective agreements, 188, 353, 739, 867. 
22nd annual convention of Maritime mine- 
workers, District 26 (C.C. of L.), 1084. 
U.S. A— 
trade union membership, 1229. 
“national emergency” dispute, 420, 554. 
legal decision, 58. 
union breaks ‘with A.F. of Dial Le. 
pension cheques from welfare fund received 
by over-age coal miners, 1212. 
progress in treatment of silicosis under 
health grant, 1212. 
contract, 829. 


United Nations: 

U.N. to obtain reports on employment plan- 
ning from member states, 424. 

Economic Report; Salient Features of the 
World Economic Situation, 1945-47— 
submitted to 6th session of United 
Nations Economic and Social Council, 
oles 

text of draft of International Declaration 
on Human Rights (United Nations), 


273-76. 
Canadian government policy approved by 
C:C. of L., 281. 


support of organization by Canadian gov-. 
ernment approved by T. and L.C., 278. 
United Nations Economie and _ Social 
Council: 

Economic Report; Salient Features of the 
World Economic Situation, 1945-47— 
submitted to 6th session of Council, 
272: 


United Packinghouse Workers of America: 


Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 320. 
collective agreement, 483. 
re unionism, 1215. 
US A— 
‘national emergency” dispute, 420. 


United Public Workers: 
U.S A— 


union barred from atomic plants, 1351. 


United Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Employees’ Union: 
Canada— 
legal decision, 67. 
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United Steelworkers of America: 

Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 32, 467, 477. 
collective agreements, 48, 50, 498, 739, 758, 

761, 764, 903, 906, 989, 1017, 1021, 1144. 

re suspension of I.U.M.M.S.W., 1083. 
legal decision, 60. 
wage agreement, 416. 

US.A— 
wage negotiations, 555. 
wage increases, 969. 
re collective bargaining, 700. 


United Textile Workers of America: 
Canada— 


collective agreements, 867, 868. 
re “Hall case”, 1369. 


Unity: 
See Labour Unity. 


Universities: 
Canada— 

summer employment for university students 
—placement procedure of N.E.S., 156. 

increased allowances for veterans engaged 
in university training under Veterans’ 
Rehabilitation Act, 419. 

See also Laval University; McGill univer- 
sity; Queen’s University; St. Francis 
Xavier University; University of Man- 
itoba; University of Toronto. 


University of Manitoba: 
functions of labour institute organized by 
Winnipeg Labour Council and C.C. of 
Ti, 4210; 


University of Toronto: 
union winter school directed by C.C. of L., 
at Ajax, 294, 1349. 
progress of Industrial Relations Institute, 
1210. 


Urban Municipal Employees: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions for 
urban municipal employees, 1448-56— 
works department, 1450;: police depart- 
ment, 1453; fire department, 1455. 


Vacations with Pay: 

resolution adopted by Chemical Industries 
Committee of I.L.0., 720. 

text of draft of International Declaration 
on Human Rights (United Nations), 
2D ha 

Canada— 

recipient of vacation pay not entitled to 
unemployment insurance benefit, 418. 

two weeks’ annual vacation with pay, 
requested by C.C. of L., 1364. 

resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1376-77. 

vacations with pay for workers in certain 
industries— 

clothing, 74, 204—dress industry, 204; 
women’s and misses’ suits and coats, 
206; men’s and boys’ suits and over- 
coats, 74; work clothing, 77; men’s 
shirts, 80. 
coal mining, 353. 


Vacations with Pay—Con. 
Canada—Con. 

vacations with pay for workers in certain 

indutries—Con. 
iron and its products, 760, 903, 1019, 
1146, 1148—agricultural machinery, 
1017; motor vehicle, 1019; motor 
vehicle parts and accessories, 1021; 
heating and cooking apparatus, 1021; 
crude, rolled and forged products, 760; 
foundry and machine shop _ products. 


761; sheet metal products, 764; 
machinery, 903; engines, boilers and 
tanks, 911; aircraft and parts, 912; 


steel shipbuilding, 916; summary of 
previous reports, 1146. 1148. 
logging, 636, 637. 
metal mining, 498, 500. 
primary textile, 1271-91—knitting, 1278; 
woollen yarn and cloth, 1283; cotton 
yarn and cloth, 1288; rayon, 1290. 
urban municipal employees, 1448-56— 
works department, 1453; police depart- 
ment, 1454; fire department, 1455. 
recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 161, 452. 
amendment to Annual Holidays Act 
recommended by Federation of Labour, 
454, 
regulations under Act, 1009; amend- 
ments in Vacations with Pay Act re 
transitory employees on construction 
work, 1431; enactment of Holidays 
With Pay Act requested by executive 
committee (T. and L.C.), 162. 
: two weeks’ vacation with pay for all 
workers, requested by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 1382; legislative 
proposals, 164. 
two weeks’ vacation with pay for all 
provincial industrial workers requested 
by executive committee of T. and L.C., 
455. 
amendments to Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act urged by 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
165, 459; recommendation of Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L.), 457. 
paid vacations for building trades 
workers requested by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 461. 
recommendations of executive com- 
mittee of T. and L.C., 168. 
United Kingdom— 
holidays with pay provided by National 
Coal Board, 1401. 
Norway— 
statutory three weeks’ holiday with pay for 
all wage earners, 702. 
US A— 
trends in vacation policies, 422. 
See also monthly summaries of collective 
agreements, 


Alta.: 
Bice: 


Man.: 


N:S.: 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


Vancouver Trades and Labour Council: 


re resolution on communism at convention 
OL TecamdbvlGNs., 19717 


Vatican: 


appointment of Canadian representative 
requested by C.C.C.L., 1381. 


Vegetables: 


Canada— 
reimposition of price ceilings, 89, 564-66. 
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Vehicles: 
See Public Vehicles. 


Veterans: 
Canada— ; ae 

completion of rehabilitation training of war 
veterans, 842. 

success in rehabilitation of veterans, older 
veterans and handicapped veterans, 
praised by Minister of Labour in 
report on employment situation, 1343- 


specialized activities of N.E.S. “in place- 
ment of older | veterans—Canadian 
Corps of Commissionaires, 707. 


regulations governing workmen’s compensa- — 


tion for handicapped veterans, 491. 

increased allowances for veterans engaged 
in vocational and university training 
under Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act, 
419. 

statistical summary on veterans training— 
report of Director of C.V.T. at meeting 
of Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, 1388, 1390. f abl 

number of persons in training in building 
trades as at December 31, 1947, 845. 

training of veterans discussed at meeting 
of Vocational Training Advisory Coun- 
cil, 560, 561. 

rehabilitation training and employment for 
veterans discussed at convention of 
Canadian Legion of British Empire 
Service League, 1026. 

summer employment for university students 
—placement procedure of N.E.S., 156 

number of unemployed veterans eligible for 
unemployment insurance during 1947, 


few Polish veterans break farm labour 
agreements—statement of Dr. A. Mac- 
Namara, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
on progress of plan, 7-8. 
New Zealand— 
report of Rehabilitation Board for year 
ended March 31, 1948, 1214. 


Veterans Affairs, Department of: 

amendments in Hospitalization Act re out- 
of-province benefits of persons receiving 
treatment in government-owned hos- 
pitals operated by D.V.A., 197. 

issues Occupational Bulletins, Occupational 
Outlook Bulletins, and Occupational 
Monographs, 19. 


Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act: 


increased allowances for veterans engaged 
in vocational and university training 
under Act, 419. 


Victoria Trades and Labour Council: 
re T. and L.C. convention, 1366. 


Vocational Education: 
See Vocational Training. 


Vocational Guidance: 


Recommendation adopted at thirty-first ses- 
sion of International Labour Confer- 
ence, 976. 


United Kingdom— 
peasione of Employment and Training 
ill, 


Vocational Schools: 
See Schools. 


Vocational Training: 
Canada— 
extension of training to unemployed per- 
sons—amendment to Vocational Train- 
ing Co-ordination Act, 550. 
extension of training provisions under Voca- 
tional Training Co-ordination Act, 1263. 
resolution on amendment to Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act presented 
by Minister of Labour, 137. 
completion of rehabilitation training of 
veterans, 842-43. 
consolidation and extension of vocational 
training agreements, 551. 
civilian training—report of Director of 
C.V.T., 1390, and Regional Directors, 
1391, at meeting of Vocational Train- 
ing Advisory Council. 
plans for army cadet training outlined at 
meeting of Vocational Training Advis- 
ory Council, 562. 
co-operation of Vocational Training Advis- 
ory Council in trade training of Army 
personnel, sought by Chief of General 
Staff, 1390, 1393. 
number of persons in training in building 
trades as at December 31, 1947, 845. 
increased allowances for veterans engaged 
in vocational training under Veterans’ 
Rehabilitation Act, 419. 
appointment of Supervisor of Technical 
Training, Department of Labour, 194. 
activities of Youth Training School 
held at University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, 708. 
amendments to Vocational Education 
Act, 1435. 
Ont.: amendments to Vocational Education 
Act, 894. 
United Kingdom— 
provisions of Employment and Training 


BC. 


WN.BS 


US A— 
convention of American Vocational .Associa- 
tion, 195. 
See also Canadian Vocational Training. 


Vocational Training Advisory Council: 
tenth meeting, 558. 
eleventh meeting, 1388. 
changes in composition of Council, 194. 


Vocational Training Co-ordination Act: 
extension of training provisions, 1263. 
consolidation and extension of vocational 

training agreements, 551. 
amendment re extension of training to 
unemployed persons, 550. 
resolution on amendment to Act presented 
by Minister of Labour, 137. 


Voting: 
See Elections. 


Wage Control: 
Netherlands— 
functions of Board of Government Concil- 
iators, 1213. 
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Wage Incentives: 
See Incentive Wage Plans. 


Wages: 
report of Committee on Wages at Thirty- 
first Session of International Labour 
Conference, 975. 


Canada— 
labour month in brief—weekly earnings of 
wage-earners, 4, 136, 264, 414, 548, 694, 
820, 963, 1080, 1204, 1342. 
index numbers (with table) of wage rates 
| in Canada (1939-1947), 979. 
| increase in wage rate index in 1947, 415. 
| chart indicating situation in 1947, 435. 
number of wage earners employed as at 
November 9, 1946, 153. 
wages predominant cause of strikes in 1947, 


report on national income and expenditure 
in 1947, issued by D.B. of S., 563. 

salaries, wages, and military pay as shown 
in D.B. of S. report on national income, 
563. 


Annual Review of Employment and Pay- 
rolls in Canada, 1947, issued by D.B. of 
S., 1464. 

final negotiations in railway dispute, 821. 

wages and salaries in construction industry 
in 1946-47, 845; increase in wage rates 
in construction trades in 1947, 160, 161. 

upward trend in salaries of technical per- 
sonnel, 417. 

increase in farm wage rates, 1209. 

wage adjustments (re cost of living) and 
wage increases provided under agree- 
ment of General Motors Corporation, 
and employees at Oshawa and Windsor, 

provisions of agreement between Steel 
Company of Canada and U.S.W.A., 416. 

analysis of wages and wage rates presented 
at annual meeting of O0.M.A., 837 

wage increase requested by Maritime mine 
workers at annual convention, 1084. 

relationship between wages and prices 
stressed by C.C. of L., 282; resolution 
on wage policy, 1376-77. 


wage rates in certain industries— 

clothing, 72, 203—dress industry, 203; 
women’s and misses’ suits and coats, 
206; men’s and boys’ suits and over- 
coats, 73; work clothing, 74; men’s 
shirts, 78. 

coal mining, 352. 

logging, 635-39. 

metal mining, 497. 

primary textile, 1271-91—knitting, 1275; 
woollen yarn and cloth, 1280; cotton 
yarn and cloth, 1284; rayon, 1289. 

jron and its products, 757, 903, 1015, 1144, 
1145—crude, rolled and forged products, 
757, 758; foundry and machine shop 
products, 761; sheet metal products, 
764; machinery, 903; engines, boilers 
and tanks, 906; aircraft and parts, 911; 
steel shipbuilding, 916; agricultural 
machinery, 1015, 1017; motor vehicle, 
1017, 1019; motor vehicle parts and 
accessories, 1019; heating and cooking 
apparatus, 1021; summary of previous 
reports, 1144, 1145. 

urban municipal employees, 1448-56—works 
Department, 1449; police department, 
1449; 1453; fire department, 1449. 





Wages—Con. 


Alta.: provisions of Labour Act re workers 
in lumbering industry, 197; amendment 
in Department of Industries and 
Labour Act re barber trade, 745; 
recommendation of Federation of 
Labour, 452. 

B.C.: amendments in Semi-Monthly Payment 
of Wages Act, 887; regulation under 
Woodmen’s Lien for Wages Act, 887. 

Man.: minimum wage decision of provincial 
conciliation board, 823; annual report 
of Industrial Development Board, 969. 

N.B.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour, 163. 

Sask.: provisions of Workmen’s Wage Act, 
1405. 

United Kingdom— 

wage increases in 1947-48, 731. 

Government asks for voluntary stabiliza- 
tion—summary of White Paper, State- 
ment on Personal Incomes, Costs and 
Prices, 298. 

adjustments in wage structure made by 
National Coal Board, 1401. 

report on discussion at annual conference 
of T.U.C., 1384. 

payment of “nsychological” wages as an 
incentive in industry urged by indus- 
trial psychologist, 848. 

Netherlands— 

functions of Board of Government Con- 

ciliators, 1213. 
U.S.A— 

wage increases granted to trade unionists 
in 1948, 969. 

wage adjustments and wage increases pro- 
vided under agreement of General 
Motors Corporation, 701. 

state laws for equal pay for men and 
women, 269. 

employer must bargain with union on 
“merit increases”, 1353. 

court decision on merit increases as sub- 
ject for collective bargaining, 270. 

pay for union agents for collective bargain- 
ing time, 970. 

employer required to give union wage data. 
13508 

“featherbed” pay returned to employer 
under provisions of Taft-Hartley Act, 
1085. 

recommendations adopted at conference on 
state legislation, 268-69. 

wage rate structures in manufacturing 
establishments (1945-46), 556. 

wage increases refused, and prices lower 
by certain steel and electrical -"8 
panies, 555. A 

See also Farnings; Guaranteed V “ 
Incentive Wage Plans; Labour S 
tics; monthly summaries of colle, 
agreements. 


Wagner Act (U.S.A.): 
activities under Act during 1947, 1084-85. 


Wartime Labour Relations Regulations: 
monthly summary of activities, 26, 171, 309, 
462, 571, 733, 850, 981, 1101. 
applications for certification, 28, Lia, ones 
464, 574, 734, 852, 982, 1101. 
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Wartime Labour Relations Regulations—C on. 


monthly reports of conciliation proceedings, 
31,: 174,, “312, 466, 576; :°736;:'854, 983, 
1103. : 

applications for establishment of grievance 

procedure, 173. 

administration of regulations during 

1946-47, 567; recommendations of Fed- 

eration of Labour, 24. 

See also Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


Be 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board: 


activities of Board during first four months 
of 1948—reimposition of price control 
on citrus fruits, grapes, cabbages, car- 
rots, butter, fertilizers, etc., 564-66. 


Water Transportation: 


Canada— 
coverage of Unemployment Insurance Act 
extended to inland water transporta- 
tion, 202.752: 


Welding: 
Alta.— 
amendments in Act, 56. 


N.B.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour re examinations, 1382. 


Welfare: 
See Industrial Welfare; Labour Welfare. 


Western Canada Firebosses’ Association: 


collective agreements, 353. 


Western Ontario Bus Employees’ Associa- 
tion: 
certification proceedings, 465. 


White Paper: 
United Kingdom— 
Statement on Personal Incomes, Costs and 
Prices, 298. 


Whitebone, James A., President, New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour: 


convention report, 24. 


Wholesale Prices: 
See Prices. 


“Wholesale Societies: 

Jnited Kingdom— 
Vicwtumber of wholesale societies engaged in 
wholesale distribution (1944-46), 301. 


Vocnipeg Labour Council: 
organizes labour institute in prairie prov- 
inces, 1210. 
Y Conon 
innipeg Trades and Labour Council: 


re communism debate at T. and L.C. con- 
vention, 1372. 


Women in Employment: 


revision of Convention on night work of 
women, by Thirty-first session of Inter- 
national Labour Convention, 977. 


INDEX 


Women in Employment—Con. 
Canada— 
statement of Minister of Labour on transfer 
of unemployed persons from Nova 
Scotia, 265. i 
resolution adopted by C.C.C.L. re working 
hours in Province of Quebec, 1382. 
B.iC.: annual report of Department of Labour 
(1946), 170. 
statement of Minister of Labour on 
transfer of unemployed persons, 265. 


USA-—- 


survey of causes of absenteeism in industry, 
nD: 


N:S.: 


minimum wage rates for women and minors 
in cleaning and dyeing industry in New 
York state, 828. 


Woodmen: 


Alta— 
amendment in Woodmen’s Lien Act, 1006. 
B.C.: regulation under Woodmen’s Lien for 
Wages Act, 887. . 


Woods Workers: 


Canada— 
living and working conditions of displaced 
persons in woods camps—report of 
Department of Labour inspectors re- 
leased by Minister of Labour, 966. 


Woodworkers’ International! Union of 
Canada: 
resolution of C.C. of L., 1363. 


Work Injuries: 
See Accidents. 


Workers’ Educational Association: 


increase in grant requested by Ontario 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
460; other recommendations, 166. 


Working Conditions: 
See Employment Conditions. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 
Canada— 

total of fatal and non-fatal aceidents 
reported by Board during 1947, 364. 

regulations governing workmen’s compensa- 
tion for handicapped veterans, 491. 

annual publication Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion in Canada, a Comparison of Pro- 
vincial Laws—issued by Department of 
Labour, 1209. 

recommendations of T. and L.C. re fisher- 
men sick or injured while fishing in 
U.S. waters, 1378; other recommenda- 
tions, 1377. 

Alta.: provisions of new Act, 999-1002, 1009; 
pulpwood manufacture withdrawn from 
schedule of industries under Act, 1436; 
recommendations of legislative com- 
mittee embodied in new Act, 569; 
annual report of Board (1947), 1100. 


amended regulations under Act, 882; 
inclusion of pneumoconiosis as indus- 
trial disease under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 341, 746; additional 
compensable disease under Act, 492; 
amendments to Act recommended by 
Federation of Labour, 453. 


BCs 
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Workmen’s Compensation—Con. 


Man.: amendments in Act, 1431; additional 
compensable diseases under Act, 492; 
amendments recommended by executive 
committee (T. and L.C.), 162. 


N.B.: amendments in Act, 55, 341, 1433; pro- 
vision of more complete coverage for 
silicosis under Act, requested by Fed- 
eration of Labour, 1382; ‘advocates 
coverage of domestic workers by regu- 
lations, 164; other amendments recom- 
mended, 24; provisions of Blind Work- 
men’s Compensation Act (1948), 1434; 
annual report of Board (1947), 732. 


N.S.: amendments in Act, 1265; annual report 
of Board (1947), 570; imcrease in pay- 
ments recommended by executive com- 
mittee (T. and L.C.), 455; other amend- 
ments, 456. 

Ont.: total awards made by Board in 1947, 
366; amended regulations under Act 
re transport of passengers and baggage, 
749: amended provisions of Act, 889; 
amendments in Act requested _ by 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
457: amendments to Act requested by 
Federation of Labour (T. and LC.), 
166, 459. 

Que.: amendments recommended by Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 461. 


Sask.: amendments in Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion (Accident Fund) Act, 626; forest 
operations brought within scope of 
Act, 1441; amendments in Act recom- 
mended by Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.), 167; amendments in Act 
requested by executive committee of 
T. and L.C., 168. 

United Kingdom— 

workmen to have right to compensation and 
damages under Law Reform (Personal 
Injuries) Bill, 142. 

Advisory Council on workmen’s compensa- 
tion set up under National Insurance 
(Industrial Injuries) Act, 142. 


USA 


accident hazards and compensation in New 
York construction industry, 422. 

enactment of legislation in State of Mis- 
sissippi, 702. 

See also Accidents; Legal Decisions. 


Works Committees: 


establishment of works committees, produc- 
tion committees and company councils 
- Norway, Sweden and Denmark, 829- 


World Federation of Trade Unions: 


meeting of Executive Committee in Rome, 
Italy, .830. 

report of Pat Conroy, C.C. of L. delegate 
Pe arrete of Executive Committee, 


Oe ae a rn rt 


World Federation of Trade Unions—Con. 
AF. of L. and C.1.0. disagree on issue of 
membership with world labour body, 
826. 
issues bulletin on anniversaries of Belgian 
and Danish unions, 557. 


World Health Organization: 
summary of activities, 1089. 


Year Book: 
See Canada Year Book. 


Yellowknife District Miners’ Union: 


Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 466, 577. 


Young Workers: 
See Juvenile Employment; Youth Employ- 
ment and Training. 


Youth Employment and Training: 
revision of Convention on Night Work of 
Young Persons, by Thirty-first session 
of International Labour Conference, 
O77) 


Canada— 

publications inssued by Department of 
Labour on comparison of Canadian 
legislation with standards of Inter- 
national Labour Conventions concern- 
ing night work, and minimum age and 
medical examination for employment, 
of young persons, 141. 

specialized employment service for young 
people—extracts from address of Chief 
Commissioner, U.I.C. to National 
Vocational Cuidance Association of 
United States, 496. 

approval of new Dominion-provincial agree- 
ments, 559. 

specialized activities of N.E.S. in place- 
ment of young workers, 706. 

remarks of Director of C.V.T. at meeting 
of Vocational Training Advisory Coun- 
cil, 560, 562, 1391. 


Alta.— 
provisions of Billiard Rooms and Bowling 
Alleys Act, 1005. 
B.C.: activities of Youth Training School held 
at University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, 708. 


United Kingdom— 
provisions of Employment and Training 
Bill, 553. 
provisions of Bill to amend Factories Act 
(1987). re medical examination 0 
young workers, 553. 
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The Labour Month in Brief 


During 1947, all previous levels of 
employment were surpassed, and the lowest 
volume of peacetime unemployment on 
record was registered. An acute labour 
shortage prevailed throughout the months 
of seasonal activity, and industrial needs 
were met only through the geographical 
movement of workers within the country 
and selective immigration. 


During November the usual seasonal 
upswing in unemployment occurred, which 
will continue until the spring. Indications 
were that this year the seasonal decline in 
employment was slightly greater than that 
which occurred during the war years, 


resembling the pre-war pattern. However 
the outlook for 1948 was _ considered 
promising. 

Employment 


Total employment in Canada (as esti- 
mated in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
quarterly Labour Force Survey), was 
4,847,000 during the week ending November 
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8. This represented a gain of 112,000 since 
the comparable period in 1946, but a 
seasonal loss of 160,000 since mid-August 
when employment topped 5,000,000. The 
unemployed totalled 87,000 as compared 
with 73,000 on August 16 and 115,000 on 
November 9, 1946. 

In the eight leading industries covered 
by the Bureau of Statistics in its survey 
of employers, employment was at the 
highest peak at November 1 in the record 
of 27 years, the index (based on June, 
1941—100) reaching 129-3. 

The number of job-seekers registered at 
employment offices, which was less than 
100,000 from mid-summer to November 1, 
began to increase thereafter, reaching 
116,574 at December 1, and 142,246 at 
January 1, 1948. (Meanwhile the number 
of unfilled vacancies declined. 


The number of claimants for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit also increased 
during November, the number on the live 
unemployment register rising during the 
month from 42,225 to 59,555. 
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industrial Relations 


Industrial relations in the field coming 
under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Labour were active during 
the month of December as important 
developments occurred in shipping, rail- 
way transportation and longshoring. 

Strike activity, however, was at the lowest 
Yevel since February, 1946. Preliminary 
figures for December show 15 strikes and 
leckouts in existence during the month, 
involving 3,189 workers, with a time loss 
of 19,097 man-working days. 

The year 1947 witnessed only two serious 
labour-management disputes—in the meat- 
packing and coal mining industries; in 
general, wage increases were negotiated 
without costly work stoppages. While the 
number of strikes and lockouts recorded 
during the year was not much changed 
from the total in 1946, the number of 
workers involved was reduced almost by 
half, and the time loss was more than 
2,000,000 days less than in the previous 
year. Preliminary figures show 219 strikes 
and lockouts in 1947, involving 77,995 
workers, with a time loss of 2,422,332 man- 
working days, as compared with 228 strikes 
in 1946, involving 139,474 workers and a 
time loss of 4,516,393 days. 


Cost of Living 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index, on the base 1935-39=100, 
rose a further 2:4 points to 146-0 between 
November 1 and December 1, 1947. The 
cise In the index since December 1, 1946, 
was 18:9 points, and since April, 1947, 15-4 
points. 

The index for food prices recorded a 
further sharp increase from 173-6 on 
November 1 to 178-7 on December 1 as 
dairy products, vegetables and fruits moved 
higher. There was a moderate decrease in 
egg prices while meats showed little change. 
Removal of the sales tax for electricity 
and gas rates reduced the fuel and light 
index from 122-6 to 120-3; this was the 
only budget group to move lower. 

Increases in clothing were general, and 
the index for this group continued upward 
from 157-0 to 159-3. Home furnishings 
and services advanced from 151:4 to 154-9 
on higher prices for furniture, textile 
furnishings, electrical equipment and! hard- 
ware. The miscellaneous items index 
mounted from 118-2 to 119-8, while rents 
remained at 119-9. 


Earnings 


Earnings continued their uninterrupted 
rise. Weekly earnings of wage earners 
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federal 


in manufacturing at the beginning of 
November averaged $36.34, as compared 
with $30.91 a year previously and $30.79 
at V-J Day. Steady wage increases and 
employment shifts to higher-paying indus- 
tries accounted mainly for the upswing. 
Real earnings (earnings computed in rela- 
tion to the cost of living), however, 
presented a less optimistic picture. The 
index of average real weekly earnings stood 
at 103°5 (average 1946=100) at November 
1, having been at the same level a year 
previously, and at V-J Day, 104-5. (In 
the accompanying charts on real weekly 
earnings and. weekly hours, statistical 
adjustments have been made for weeks in 
which holidays occurred.) 


Labour Income 


A total of $530 million was received by 
residents of Canada in wages, salaries and 
supplementary labour income in September, 
1947. The figure was $13 million higher 
than the corresponding total for August, 
and $84 million, or 19 per cent higher, 
than in September, 1946. 

For the first nine months of 1947, labour 
income amounted to $4,404 million. This 
is about 18 per cent more than the’ corre- 
sponding total for the same period of last 
year, 

A comparison of the 9-month totals 
shows that larger payments of wages and 
salaries were made in almost all indus- 
tries. Labour income to the end of 
September in the construction and logging 
industries was almost 40 per cent higher 
this year than in 1946. The manufacturing, 
electric power, trade and transportation 
industries paid out between 15-and 20 per 
cent more in wages and salaries. Some- 


what smaller gains were registered in all 


other industries, except agriculture and 
fishing. In these industries labour income 
payments have so far been considerably 
lower than last year. However, the 
monthly wage rates for farm help are 
almost 9 per cent higher this year than 
last. 


Hours 


Average hours worked in manufacturing 
have shown little change in the past year. 
They declined from 43-1 in the week of 
October 1 to 42-9 in the week of Novem- 
ber 1, having been 42-4 in November, 1946. 


Production | 


Reflecting the larger working force, 
industrial production adtvanced to a peace- 
time high during October, the preliminary ~ 
index (average 1935-39=100) reaching 179-6. 





NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


With this issue the Lasour 


Changes in GAZETTE is presenting its 
Labour information on labour and 
Gazette industrial matters in a new 


arrangement designed for 
the dual purpose of effecting a saving in 
the space requirements of certain sections 
and also of giving a more orderly and 
attractive alignment of material. 

In so doing the essential features are 
being retained, and it is hoped also that 
the new arrangement will permit the 
extension of the informative features of 
the periodical to include even more 
research material in conformity with 
present-day labour economic developments. 

As announced previously, the subscrip- 
tion price is being increased’ to one dollar 
per annum to general subscribers with a 
special group rate of 50 cents per annum 
_ to accommodate the requirements of trade 
union locals, students, and companies wish- 
ing to subscribe for their staffs. 

The issue now begins with a summary 
of employment and industrial conditions 
entitled The Labour Month in Brief, which 
is illustrated by graphs showing statistical 
trends. This is followed by Notes of 
Current Interest and articles of special 
importance. The section on Industrial 
Disputes and Conciliation contains a new 
feature, a survey of developments in that 
part of the industrial relations field which 
is within federal jurisdiction. 

Following the regular monthly articles 
on Collective Agreements, Unemployment 
Insurance and Labour Law, comes an 
analysis of Current Employment Con- 
ditions, which is based on reports from 
the National Employment Service, the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other 


official sources. 

Other reports follow, and the issue con- 
cludes with a section entitled Labour 

Statistics, in which all the regular monthly 
or quarterly tables on employment, hours, 
earnings, prices, strikes and lockouts, etc., 
are placed together for purposes of easy 
reference. 

This issue is designated the January- 


February issue; the March issue will 
appear in one month’s time. 

; The... Hon. Humphre 
New Year's Nritchell, Minister. of 
Mesias of ‘Labour, issued the follow- 
Minister ing New Year’s message to 
of Labour 


the workers of Canada:— 
“Just as we are beginning another new 
year, the third following the world’s most 


disastrous war, I wish to extend to the 
workers of Canada my very best wishes 
and to express my hope that they and 
their families will find a full measure of 
happiness. 


“While I use the pronoun ‘they’, it has 
a wider meaning, for we are all workers, 
whether employed in the factory, on the 
farm, in transportation, in the mines, in 
stores or offices, all doing our part to make 
this a better country. 


“We have been fortunate since the ware 
ended when we compare our lot with the 
privations and instability of millions of 
other persons elsewhere in the world. We: 
have had high employment and we have: 
not lacked good nourishing food. We 
have been able to partake of the pleasures 
of life; above all, we have had freedom 
which is the most precious of all our 
privileges, so we can all be very thankful 
for the past as another year begins. 


“However, we have not wholly escaped 
the world-shattering dislocations of the 
war, and we are finding now that more is 
expected of each of us to meet problems 
which are due to unfavourable trade 
balances and monetary exchange difficulties 
affecting our vitally essential export trade. 


“IT am confident that all citizens will 
whole-heartedly share in shouldering the 
obligations presently resting upon us. It 
will require understanding, patience, indus- 
try and self-sacrifice. Above all, we must 
have unity and I want to emphasize 
particularly the importance of amicable 
relations between labour and management. 

“In Great Britain they are now more 
optimistic because of increased production 
and they see a silver fringe on the horizon. 
We, too, must unite in greater production. 
Our goods are urgently needed abroad and 
we must supply all we can so that other 
countries may be rehabilitated. 

“In an impoverished world, of course, no 
country cam remain prosperous. We 
depend for much of our economic well- 
being upon the purchase of our goods by 
many other countries. At the same time 
the best way in which we can properly 
match incomes and prices of the things we 


-need in our daily lives is by increased 


output. . 

“Knowing the workers of Canada as I | 
do, I am satisfied in my own mind that 
they will play an effective part in meeting 
the challenge of this time.” 
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Canadian labour leaders in 
New Year's _their New Year’s messages 
messages of expressed their confidence 
fabourleaders in the future of Canada 

and declared that the 
organized labour movement throughout the 
world is developing in such a manner that 
it will be able to play an increasingly 
important part in the tasks of reconstruc- 
tion. 

Mr. Percy R. Bengough, CBE, President 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada declared that “the vast majority 
of the working people of Canada are loyal 
Canadians who value Canada’s democracy 
and democratic institutions.” He did not 
feel, however, that democracy was working 
most effectively “as long as we have fear 
and want still the lot of many Canadians.” 
“There are,” he continued, “faults in our 
Canadian way of life. Let us recognize 
them and rectify them. The best con- 
tribution we can make to our democracy 
is a little more team-work on the part 
of all Canadians, both on the outside and 
inside the Government.” He declared that 
“we do not want any form of dictatorship. 
We value freedom and all that it implies, 
including the right to take issue with our 
governments for delaying the introduction 
of much needed laws to give more protec- 


‘tion to our sick and aged.” Concluding, 


he said that the TLC set a high value on 
the freedoms that Canadians have inherited 
and would “do all in its power in 1948 to 
prevent their abuse.” 


Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, declared 
that it was “not unreasonable to expect 
that during the New Year some definite 
advance will be made toward the attain- 
ment of world peace and toward the solu- 
tion of many of the other national and 
international problems which occupy so 
much of our attention during these days 


of stress and strain.” There is, he said, a 


growing understanding of the nature of 
Canada’s problems and it is of great 
importance that “we should continue our 
endeavours to find solutions for them.” 
He felt that the relationships between 
various groups and classes of Canadians 
was definitely improving and that the 
organized labour movement was being 
recognized as having a valuable function 
to perform. “Labour,” he said, “is pri- 
marily interested in human well-being and 
will gladly work with all other institu- 
tions which share its aims and aspirations.” 

Mr. Gerard Picard, President of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, in his New Year’s message, referred 
to the “progress and expansion” of the 


‘ ; 
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Confederation during 1947 and declared 


that it faced 1948 with confidence and with 


the hope that “the dignity of labour will 
be protected ... by true democracy based 
on justice and charity.” He directed atten- 


tion to the contributions made by the | 


workers in winning the war, but regretted 
that “the standards of peace were slow in 
appearing.” 

‘Mr. Picard urged that spiritual values 
should. have precedence over the material, 
but that the latter should not be ignored. 
“Let us look at things the way they are,” 
he said, “not with discouragement, but for 
further stimulation in the pursuit of our 
ideal.” 


In announcing a_ sharp 
Progress in reduction during 1947 in 
dealing with the numbers of unemployed 
problemof °* workers in the older age 
olderworker group registered with 

National Employment Ser- 
vice, the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell stated 
on January 6, that although “the older 
worker picture” was brighter today than 
it was a year ago, the problem had not 
been solved, but rather a vigorous start 
had been made during the year towards 
its solution. 


The Minister explained that although 
the number of unplaced job applicants 45 
years old or older had dropped in October, 
1947, to the lowest point since the end of 
the war, nevertheless the percentage of 
older persons in the unemployed group 
had increased by October to the highest 
point since the end of the war. The 
basic problem—employers’ preference for 
younger workers— was still with us, even 
though the total number in the over-age 
unemployed group had been reduced 
through intense placement activity by the 
National Employment Service in co-opera- 
tion with other groups interested in the 
problem, and through the natural bene- 
ficial effects of the tight labour market, 
which occurred in the latter half of 1947, 
the Minister said. 

(An article entitled The Problem of the 


‘ Older Worker appeared in the September 


issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, p. 1251.) 


At October 30, 1947, unplaced applicants 
registered with the National Employment 
Service in the “over 45” category totalled 
27,466, about 12,000 fewer than in October, 
1946. At the same date, unplaced male 
applicants 45 years of age or over con- 


stituted 36-6 per cent of all male unplaced - 


applicants as compared with 30 per cent 

one year ago. 
The ‘Minister stated that the most 

promising feature of the older worker 


question was the great interest which had 
been aroused in the problem during 1947 
throughout the country. 

“Due to the combined efforts of the 
Department of Labour, the National 
Employment Service, the Department of 
Veterans Affairs (working on behalf of 
older veterans), employer organizations, 
and the excellent co-operation of news- 
papers and national magazines there is 
now a general realization of the seriousness 
of the problem which must ultimately 
result in progress towards its solution,” 
Mr. Mitchell said. 

“Tt is now generally understood that 
adverse effects only cam follow the elim- 
ination of a part of the Canadian working 
force from production, from the consumer 
market, and fram among those who must 
carry the weight of taxation, and more 
people are working today to alleviate 
employment difficulties of our unemployed 
senior citizens than ever before,’ the 
‘Minister said. 


Collective agreements which 
came into effect in No- 
vember between General 
‘Motors of Canada Limited 
and the United Automobile 
Workers, covering about 
4500 employees at Oshawa 
and Windsor, provide for 
the “Rand formula”. (See p. 48.) 

Devised by Mr. Justice I. C. Rand as 
arbitrator in the dispute between the Ford 
Motor Company and the Automobile 
Workers in January, 1946 (L.G., Jan., 
1946, p. 123), this formula has been incor- 
porated into a number of collective agree- 
ments both in Canada and the United 
States. Essentially, it provides for the 
compulsory check-off of union dues from 
the wages of all employees in the unit to 
which the agreement applies, whether or 
not they are members of the union. It 
does not apply to initiation fees or special 
assessments relating to special union bene- 
fits. The check-off may be suspended for 
specified periods should the union call a 
strike without authorization of employees 
obtained through the required government 
supervised secret ballot or should the union 
not repudiate any unauthorized strike of 
any group of employees and any picket 
line set up in connection therewith. 

Information as to the extent to which 
the Rand formula has been incorporated 
subsequently into various collective agree- 
ments, either completely or in a modified 
form, has not been compiled. Of the 
known cases, the great majority are in the 
metal products manufacturing industry, in- 


“Rand 
formula” 

in collective 
agreements at 
General 
Motors 


cluding the Chrysler Corporation as well 
as Ford and General ‘Motors among the 
automotive firms. 

The seniority provisions of this same 
agreement between General ‘Motors and 
the UAW with regard to lay-offs “are 
designed to give employees an equitable 
measure of security based on their length 
of continuous service with the company”. 
An interesting feature of this plan is the 
provision that in case of temporary lay-offs 
which will exceed three weeks, the plant 
negotiating committee of the union and 
the management will meet immediately to 
determine the method by which the laid 
off regular employees shall be absorbed. 


The Hon. Humphrey 
Arrival of Mitchell, Minister of 
Displaced Labour announced on 
Persons December 15 the allocation 
during of 856 men and women 
December recently arrived from the 


Displaced Persons Camps 

of Germany. 

The occupaticnal breakdown was stated 
to be as follows:— | 

Domestics, 109; garment workers 
(mostly for employment in Toronto and 
Montreal), 82; miners (for Northern 
Ontario and Quebec mines), 230; railroad 
maintenance workers, 175; heavy labour, 
Ontario Hydro developments (Chalk 
River, Ont.), 92; near relatives, 168. (Under 
the plan for the movement of Displaced 
Persons to Canada, provision is made for 
residents of Canada who have relatives in 
many parts of Europe to arrange through 
the immigration authorities for them to 
come to Canada, provided they are in 
good health and of good character.) 


In a statement issued on 
Few Polish December 22, Mr. Arthur 
veterans break MacNamara, Deputy Min- 
farm ister of Labour, announced 
agreements that certain difficulties 

which had recently faced 
the Farm Labour Services in connection 
with the placement of Polish veterans on 
Canadian farms had been overcome. 

In the fall of 1946, 2,876 Polish veterans 
were brought to Canada to work on farms. 
As the shortage of farm labour continued 
into the spring of 1947, a further group, 
totalling 1,651, was brought .to this 
country. / 

According to a pre-arranged agreement, 
all these veterans signed an undertaking 
to remain in agricultural employment for 
a period of two years from the time of 
their arrival. However, farmers preferred 
that the contract between the Polish 
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veteran and themselves should be. for a 
period of one year, subject to renewal for 
a further 12 months if the arrangement 
was satisfactory to both parties. 

In November of this year the first group 
of veterans had completed one year in 
agricultural employment and agricultural 
officials had to arrange for the renewal of 
contracts or, in the case of those veterans 
who wished to be employed on different 
farms, to make plans for the second year 
of their undertaking. In addition, there 
were 500 veterans who had arrived in 
Canada this spring who had been employed 
in sugar beet operations during the 
summer months and who were released 
from that work and had to be placed on 
farms. 

Approximately 3,300 veterans were in- 
volved in this transitional period and only 
a few of these failed to renew their agree- 
ment with their farm employers or accept 
the new farm jobs made available to 
them. Those who failed to comply with 
the terms of their undertaking are being 
followed up and will be returned to agri- 
cultural employment as soon as possible. 


“In Alberta, where the problem of 
finding suitable farm jobs is particularly 


difficult at this time of year, our Farm 


Labour officials report that excellent pro- 
gress is being made and that practically 
all of the veterans who are at present 
working in other industries will have been 
returned to farm employment within a 
fortnight,” said ‘Mr. MacNamara. 

“The greatest problem which has to be 
faced arises from 34 veterans who have 
shown little or no respect for the under- 
taking given by them and who have left 
the farms on which they were employed: 
without permission of the farmer or the 
Minister of Labour. It is felt that outside 
influences which have little regard for the 
welfare of the veterans, the farmers, and 
the Dominion as a whole, have been 
responsible for their delinquencies. It is 
hoped that these veterans who have left 
the farm without permission will imme- 
diately consider the seriousness of their 
position and agree to fulfil their under- 
taking. 

“We are satisfied that the plan as. a 
whole has been an outstanding success 
and that the Polish veterans generally wish 
to fully honour the undertaking given by 
them”, continued the Deputy ‘Minister. 
“The small number of defaulters does not 
materially detract from the general success 
of the program.” 

It is not the intention to in any way 
alter the undertaking which these veterans 
signed prior to coming to Canada. 
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Convened by the Agricul- 


Dominion: ture, Forestry and Fisheries 
Provincial Division of the Federal 
Farm Labour Department of Labour, the 
Conference fifth annual Dominion- 

Provincial Farm Labour 


Conference was held in Ottawa, Decem- 
ber 4 and 5, 1947. 

The Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, the Minister’s Parliamentary 
Assistant, Mr. Paul E. Cote, the Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Dr. Arthur Mac- 
Namara, Mr. A. H. Brown, Assistant to 
the Deputy Minister, Mr. W. K. Ruther- 
ford, Director, National Employment Ser- 
vice, and a number of other officials of the 
Federal Departments of Labour and Agri- 
culture attended the Conference. The 
United States Employment Service was 
represented by Mr. C. Vernon Freeman of 
the US. Department of Labour. Every 
province in the Dominion was represented 
by officials who have supervision of the 
movement and placement of farm workers 
in their respective regions: Mr. W. W. 
Dawson, Acting Director, Agriculture, 
Forestry and Fisheries Division, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa, presided. 

In his address to the Conference Mr. 
Mitchell commended “the spirit of co- 
operation which had existed between the 
Dominion and the provinces in the ever- 
changing ‘problems connected with the 
movement of farm workers.” This co- 
operation was especially noteworthy during 
the war, he said. More recently “our crops 
could not have been harvested without it, 
our food production level could not have 
been maintained and our great export 
commitments of food to hard-pressed 
Europe could not have been fulfilled,” the 
Minister said. ; 

Dr. Arthur MacNamara likewise com- 
mended the co-operative efforts of the 
Dominion and the provinces during the 
past eight years. He stated too, that the 
work of the National Employment Ser- 
vice had provided a valuable liaison ser- 
vice for the various regions and pointed 
to the success met with in placing Polish 
veterans on Canadian farms as one illustra- 
tion of what had been accomplished. 

Reports were presented to the Con- 
ference by each of the nine provincial 
directors of farm labour, covering the work 
for 1947. These reports gave details of the 
movement of farm labour during the year. 

Mr. W. C. Holly of the Office of Labour, 


United States Department of Agriculture 


presented a brief review of. the United 
States farm labour situation. He pre- 
dicted that the demand would be as great 
in 1948 as it was in 1947. He stated, how- 
ever, that. there would be more domestic 





help available but that the United States 
hoped that Canada would again provide 
workers to assist in harvesting operations 
in the United States next summer. 


The Dominion Coal Board 
_ Costs and has issued a series of 
revenues of statements on the operat- 
Canadian ing costs and revenues of 
coal mines Canadian coal mines during 
the years 1943 to 1946. 

During 1946, the Board states, productive 
efficiency showed improvement over 1945, 
although only two areas operated at a 
profit, namely, Saskatchewan and _ the 
bituminous mines of Alberta. A con- 
solidation for Canada indicates a loss of 
43 cents per ton in 1946, as compared 
with 53 cents in 1945. 


Costs per ton increased from $4.16 in 
1943 to $4.99 in 1946, the main item of 
cost, labour, rising from $2.40 per ton 
to $3.07. 

The average number of tons: produced 
per man-day is not given for 1943, but 
was 2-48 in 1944, 2:54 in 1945, and 2-67 
in 1946. 


Variations in production and_ costs 
occurred as between the different areas, 
where production conditions vary. Thus 
in 1946 the cost per ton in Saskatchewan, 
where a large tonnage is produced by 
stripping, was only $1.47, whereas in 
Alberta bituminous mines it was $3.70, 
and in Nova Scotia, $7.59. Tons pro- 
duced per man-day were 14-51 in Saskat- 
chewan, 4:10 in Alberta, and 1-64 in Nova 
Scotia. 

(A recent increase in production in Nova 
Scotia in connection with a wage increase 
~to the miners was noted in the December 
issue of the LaBour GAZETTE, p. 1753.) 


Although the purpose of 
Direction the Control of Engage- 
of labour to ment and Registration for 
essential work Employment Orders is the 
in Britain direction of labour to jobs 
- on essential work, the 
British Minister of Labour and National 
Service has announced that workers will 
be given as wide a choice as possible of 
available essential work, and directions 
will be issued only if workers insist on 
taking unessential work or none at all. 
The Control of Engagement Order, 1947, 
issued on September 18 under the Defence 
Regulations, 1939 (which have been con- 
tinued in force by the Supplies and Ser- 
vices Acts, 1945 and 1947), came into effect 
on October 6 and will remain in force 
until the end of 1948. The Order covers, 
with certain exceptions, men aged 18 to 50 
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inclusive and women aged 18 to 40 inclu- 
sive. An employer may not engage or 
seek to engage any worker to whom the 
restrictions apply except through an 
Employment Exchange or Appointments 
Office of the Ministry of: Labour and 


National Service or through an Employ-. 


ment Agency approved by the Minister 
for the purpose. Workers must also obtain 
employment through these offices. 


Certain classes of persons are excepted 
from the above requirements. They in- 
clude casual workers employed otherwise 
than for the purpose of the employer’s 
business, women with children of their own 
under 15 living with them, persons holding 
temporary permits or exemption certifi- 
cates from the ‘Minister, and members of 
the Armed Forces and Women’s Services 
during the period of their paid resettle- 
ment leave. 

Without resort to the employment 
exchange, persons normally employed in 
agriculture or in coal mining can move 
between jobs in such industries and persons 
outside them may be hired in these indus- 
tries. Certain types of work can also be 
taken without reference to a Local Office, 
including employment as registered dock 
workers, employment at sea or in fishing, 
part-time employment for not more than 
30 hours weekly, and employment in a 
Police Force or in a managerial, profes- 
sional or administrative capacity. 

In outlining the general rules which will 
govern the direction of labour to employ- 
-ment, the Minister of Labour and National 
Service stated that the best possible use 
will be made of skill and experience and 
that applicants should be found work with 
the minimum of delay. A direction will 
remain in force for a limited time, normally 
six months, and after this period the worker 
is free to leave his employment unless a 
further order is issued. Single men and 
women without family responsibilities will 
be offered employment within daily travel- 
ling distance if possible, and if not, they 
will be offered jobs on essential work in 
other districts, provided suitable accom- 
modation is available. Any worker to 
whom a direction to employment is issued 
will be given an opportunity of appealing 
to the Local Appeal Board against the 
order. The interests of directed persons 
are safeguarded, as to wages, by the pro- 
vision in the Defence Regulations that 
“the rate for the job” must be paid and 
“standard conditions” observed, and, as to 
the jobs, by protection against dismissal 
and by access to the National Service 
Officer and Local Appeal Board in case of 
dissatisfaction on either side. 
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A system of employment priorities has 
been worked out under which First 
Preference will be given to: (a) vacancies 
in certain specified industries or services 
which are very important and which are, 
in general, undermanned, including agricul- 
ture, coal mining, iron and steel, and 
certain of the principal export industries 
such as cotton and wool textiles, pottery 
and others, as well as domestic service in 
hostels and canteens for workers in these 
industries; (b) vacancies in classes of very 
important work where there is no general 
shortage of labour or where the work con- 
cerned is normally only part of the output 
of the individual undertakings and where, 
therefore, the undertakings have to be 
individually identified and notified to Local 
Offices, including those whose products and 
services are used in developing atomic 
energy, manufacturing refractories, brick- 
and tile-making, construction of power 
stations, and the manufacture, repair and 
maintenance of certain plant or equip- 
ment; (c) vacancies in other individual 
undertakings where the Regional Con- 
troller of the Ministry of Labour considers 
that essential work is likely to suffer from 
a shortage of a small number of workers. 


General guidance is given to Local 
Offices on what is to be considered essential 
work, but decisions on individual vacancies 
will be made by the Local Offices having 
regard to such guidance, to the national 
situation and the nature of the vacancies. 
Generally, it is to be assumed by the 
Offices that the output of the manufac- 
turing industries is required either for 
export or for essential use, that the con- 
struction industries should not expand 
further at present, ‘that fishing, food pro- 
cessing, mining and quarrying, laundries, 
and domestic work in hospitals and in 
other institutions and in houses in special 
circumstances, are essential, that the opera- 
tion of public utilities is essential but not 
their showrooms, and that certain jobs are 
essential in catering, garages, hotels, food 
and fuel distribution, and the distribution 
of supplies to agriculture. 


The Registration for Employment Order 
of November 11, which took effect on 
December 8, enables the ‘Minister to require 
by public notice or by other means, any 
person between 18 and 51 years of age 
(41 in the case of women) whether a 
worker or person carrying on an under- 
taking, to register particulars concerning 
himself and his occupation or undertaking, 
as the case may be. This Order is designed 
to acquaint the Government with the 
fields from which labour can be drawn and 
directed to essential work. Public notices 
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will be of three classes. The first will 
require street traders to register, the second 
will cover persons not gainfully employed, 
and the third will deal with certain specified 
undertakings. . | 


In order to finance the 
AFL seeks activities of the Educa- 
toraisefunds tional and Political League 
to further set up at its annual Con- 
politicaland vention last October (L.G., 
economicaims Dec., 1947, p. 1774)* the 
: American Federation of 
Labour, at a special meeting of the 
presidents of affiliated unions held in 
December, decided to appeal to each of 
its members for a contribution of at least 
one dollar. The AFL membership, as 
announced at the Convention, totals 
approximately 74 million workers, and an 
objective of about $8,000,000 has therefore 
been set. | 

One of the purposes of the Educational 
and Political League is to disseminate 
information concerning the attitude of 
candidates for elective office, with par- 
ticular reference to the political and 
economic policies of the AFL. The prin- 
cipal objective of the AFL in this field, 
as set forth at the Convention, is the 
repeal of the Labour-Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947, commonly known as the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Contributions are to be sought from 
members on a voluntary, individual basis 
in view of the prohibition in the Act on 
expenditures by labour organizations for 
federal political campaigns. 


“Problems of the aging” 


New York were studied by a com- 
legislature mittee of the New York 
studies State legislature during the 


problems of autumn. Approximately 
older workers — 1,000 employers—large and 
small—responded to ques- 
tions. It is stated in the New York 
Times of December 10, that “they reached 
the overwhelming conclusion that old 
employees—from a dollars and cents point 
of view alone—are an asset and not a 
liability.” In the opinion of the employers 
questioned, “old persons are more experi- 
enced, more conscientious and less dis- 
tracted than younger workers.” Further, 
“older workers were considered to be more 
loyal, absent less and as productive as 
their juniors.” | 
In the face of findings such as these the 
committee’s report states that “the big job 
ahead is for industry to do a personnel 
engineering job on its older workers so it 
will know exactly. what kinds of jobs the 


elderly can perform best.” It is pointed 
out that “this involves not only the 
scientific testing of old folks, but also a 
breakdown of the duties of the thousands 
of different jobs in industry.” 

The committee found that three out of 
four employers queried believed older 
workers produced as much as younger 
ones; only one out of eight thought youth 
had the edge when it came to produc- 
tivity. Seventeen per cent thought older 
workers were more loyal and conscientious 
than their younger employees, while 80 per 
cent considered them equally as loyal. 


The United Mine Workers 

United Mine of America on December 12 
Workers break severed connection with the 
with AFL American Federation of 
Labour. This action came 

less than two years after the Mine Workers 
had rejoined the AFL, from which they 
had broken originally in 1935. The mem- 
bership of the union, under the presidency 
of John L. Lewis, is approximately 600,000. 
At the San Francisco Convention of the 
AFL last October Mr. Lewis had differed 
sharply with the other members of the 
Executive in regard to policy in combating 
the Taft-Hartley Act. His views being 
rejected by the Convention, Mr. Lewis 


declined to stand for re-election to the 
Executive. 

Unemployment in most 
ILO survey countries during the latter 


shows decline 
in unemploy- 
ment in most 
countries 


half of 1947 fell below 
the levels of the corre- 
‘sponding period of 1946, 
according to a survey of 
the unemployment and 
employment statistics of 28 countries made 
by the International Labour Office at the 
close of the year. 


Employment indices for all industry and 
manufacturing industry reached higher 
levels during the summer and autumn of 
1947 than during the same period in 1946. 
The only exceptions were Palestine, and 
Sweden. 


The ILO survey shows 16 countries with 
decreasing numbers of unemployed, and 7 
countries with slight increases. 


In’ the United States, at the end of 
October, 1947, there were 1,687,000 unem- 
ployed, constituting 2-8 per cent of the 
entire labour force. This compares with 
an average of 2,270,000 for the year 1946, 
or 3:9 per cent of the labour force. 

In the United Kingdom, the number of 
insured workers registered as unemployed 
—including the wholly unemployed and 
those affected by temporary stoppages of 
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work—was over 260,000 at the end of 
September, 1947, compared with over 
400,000 at the end of 1946. 

“ In France there were 38,000 persons 
registered for work at employment 
exchanges at the end of August, 1947, 
compared with an average of 55,000 regis- 
tered during 1946. 

The number of unemployed persons 
registered at employment exchanges in the 
American Zone in Germany was a little 
over 300,000 at the end of July, 1947, com- 
pared with 416,000 one year earlier. In 
the British Zone almost 225,000 persons 
were registered at employment exchanges 
at the end of August, 1947, compared with. 
almost 318,000 one year before. The 
number of unemployed for the four zones. 
of Germany combined was 886,000, or 3-1 
per cent of the labour force, at the end of 
June, 1947, with the corresponding figures: 
being 1,412,000 and 5-5 per cent one year 
before. 

In Australia the number of persons 
receiving unemployment benefits was 6,200 
at the end of June, 1947, a slight decrease 
from the corresponding month of 1946; 
while in New Zealand, the number regis- 
tered at labour exchanges was down to 86 
at the end of October, 1947, compared 
with 214 registered one year earlier. 

As an indicator of unemployment in 
Canada the ILO used the quarterly labour 
force survey of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics (a summary of which is pub- 
lished regularly in the Lasour Gazerre). 
This showed that at the end of August, 
1947, unemployment was down to 73,000, 
or 1-4 per cent of the labour force, as 
compared with 115,000, or 2:4 per cent of 
the labour force, for November, 1946. 

Other countries showing an improved 
situation in 1947 were Ireland, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Austria, 
Switzerland, Bulgaria and Rumania. 


On the other hand in Italy the number 
of unemployed persons registered at labour 
exchanges was 1,870,000 at the end of 
September, 1947, compared with 1,860,000 
in September, 1946. 

Increases in unemployment also took 
place in Palestine, Hungary, Finland, Chile, 
Puerto Rico and Denmark. 


Recent newspaper reports 
describe the strike control 
and anti-sabotage measures 
passed by the French 
National Assembly on 
December 4. The main 
purposes of the laws were to settle the 
strikes in France which, according to esti- 
mates by members of the Government, had 
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Anti-sabotage 
and strike 
control bill 

in France 


tied up 60 per cent of the nation’s pro- 
duction; and to check sabotage, which the 
Minister of Transport declared had 
occurred in numerous places in railway 
transportation. The number of strikers 
was estimated at about 2 million workers. 


Under the new laws the use of fraud, 
threats or violence to start, prolong or 
spread strikes, will be punishable by fines 
up to 400,000 francs ($4,000) and maximum 
five year prison terms. Authorization is 
given for the mobilization of 80,000 
reservists for strike police duty and the 
maximum prison sentence for sabotage is 
raised from six months to ten years and 
fines are fixed at one million francs 
($8,000). 


A recent Associated Press 


Strikes dispatch reports that as of 
outlawed December 8, all strikes 
under new were outlawed in Greece 
Greek law under legislation which 


authorizes military’ courts 
to impose penalties ranging from six 
months’ imprisonment to death. The 
report states that the government will con- 
tinue the legislation until the Leftist 
rebellion in Northern Greece has been 
crushed. 


Membership in the Swiss 
Trade union Federation of ‘Trade 
membershipin Unions, which in 1944 
Switzerland accounted for about two- 

thirds of organized labour 
in Switzerland, rose from 226,000 in 1938 
to about 380,000 in 1947, according to a 
report in the December issue of Labour 
Abroad, published by the United States 
Department of Labour. 

The Non-Manual Workers Federation 
with a membership of 67,561 in 1945, is 
the most important group of unions not 
affiliated with the large Federation. As in 
other continental European countries, 
denominational trade unions have been 
formed; in 1945, the Catholic Federation 
had a membership of 46,667 and the 
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Protestant Federation had 17,483 members. 


The Public Service Federation repre- - 


sented 89,500 members among civil ser- 
vants and state-run enterprises in 1945. 
Most of its affiliates, notably the large 
Railwaymen’s Union and the Civil Ser- 
vants’ Union, are also members of the 
large Federation. : 


Special Health Regulations 


Health for the pottery industry in 
regulations the United Kingdom were 
for British made under the Factories 
pottery Act om October 7 by the 
industry Minister of Labour and 

National . Service. The 


Regulations were issued first in draft form 
in February, 1946. Designed to lessen the 
health risk in using glazes containing lead 
and using ground or powdered flint or 
quartz in the manufacture or decoration of 
pottery, the Regulations prohibit the use 
of glazes other than “leadless” or “low 
solubility” glazes and restrict the use of 
ground or powder flint or quartz. 

Different provisions of the Regulations 
are to come into effect on different dates 
so as to afford time for the necessary 
adjustments. One year is allowed factories 
making pottery other than glaze tiles, and 
two years, establishments producing the 
latter. After three months, ground or 
powdered flint or quartz may not be used 
in the operations listed im the order. 
However, these materials may be brought 
in if they are kept in sealed containers, and 
may be subjected to any process that is 
effected by mechanical means and that is 
carried on in an enclosure in which no per- 
son is employed and which is so con- 
structed and ventilated as to prevent the 
escape of dust into any place where per- 
sons are employed. 

In the Lasour Gazette, November, 1947, 
Draft Health and Welfare Regulations for 
the Pottery Industry were summarized. 
These, subject to revision before final 
approval, deal with the suppression of dust, 
medical examinations, and other matters. 
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This is the second of a series of articles on seasonal fluctuations of employment in various 


- industries, prepared by the Research and Statistics Branch, Department of Labour. 


The 


first, dealing with the automobile industry, appeared in the LABouUR GAZETTE for March, 


1947, page 287. 


SEASONAL VARIATIONS 
OF EMPLOYMENT 

IN THE AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS INDUSTRY 


The average worker in the agricultural implements industry beforé 
the war was employed ten months out of the year. The pattern of 
employment in this industry is shaped by the fact that farmers 
purchase their equipment in the spring and early summer, a prac- 


tice arising out of the nature of farming operations. 


The farm 


machinery industry has already adopted certain practices conducive 
to steadier employment throughout the year; others are examined 


in this article. 


The production of agricultural implements 
is one of the oldest manufacturing processes 
in Canada. Its early history dates back 
to the first half of the 19th century when 
Canada followed the trend of farm mech- 
anization already begun in the northern 
parts of the United States during the 
American Civil War. A similar combination 
of circumstances in both countries, namely, 
the high price of wheat, a scarcity of farm 
labour, and the availability of large tracts 
of cleared land, stimulated the need for 
labour-saving farm machinery and prepared 
a ready market for the agricultural imple- 
ments industry in its early stages. 


By 1921, over 9,000 workers were em- 
ployed in plants producing farm imple- 
ments. Employment in 1929 averaged 
about 11,000. Since the demand for the 
products of this industry, however, is almost 
completely determined by economic con- 
ditions in agriculture, and since agricultural 
prosperity undergoes wide variation, the 
farm implements industry itself experiences 
extensive changes in the volume of its 
activities. Accordingly, employment had 
dropped to 5,000 by 1935, and had only 
reached 7,000 by 1940. The war years, 
however, saw operations in the industry at 
a capacity level and employment averaged 
14,000 in 1943 and 1944. Since the war 
ended, there has been little change from 
this peak level. 

At first, most of the agricultural imple- 
ments companies in Canada were “short 
or limited-line” firms producing for short 
seasons followed by short seasons of sale. 
These “short line” companies concentrated 
on a limited range of products, such as 


ploughs or harvesting machinery. As the 
installation of labour-saving machinery in 
factories became more elaborate and expen- — 
sive, however, it was necessary to keep it 
more fully employed to spread overhead 
costs. This led to the development of 
“long or full-line” companies which pro- 
duced a relatively full complement of 
implements and machines. This production 
policy has been conducive to steady em- 
ployment for the workers in the industry. 


In comparison with an industry such as 
automobile manufacturing, where the aver- 
age worker was employed for only six to 
seven months of each year prior to 1939, 
the effect of seasonality on production, 
employment, and earnings in the agricul- 
tural implements industry was not serious. 
Before the war, the average worker in the 
latter industry was employed at least ten 
months out of every year. Nevertheless, 
the seasonal fluctuations in the industry 
are substantial enough to merit some 
attention. 


Degree of Seasonality 


For the purpose of this study, seasonal 
indices were computed for three different 
periods—the "I'wenties, the Thirties, and 
the war years. During the first period, 
1922-1929, there was a total range of 
variation of 16 per cent about the average 
level of employment. At that time, em- 
ployment showed an average seasonal rise 
of 7 per cent and an average seasonal 
decline of 9 per cent. The second period, 
1930-1939, witnessed a substantial increase 
in the range of variation when it rose to 
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32 per cent—an average increase of 15 per 
‘cent and an average decline of 17 per cent. 
During the war years, seasonality tended 
to disappear. At this time, 1940-1945, the 
range was only 6 per cent—an average 
increase of 3 per cent and an average 
decrease of 3 per cent. 


A matter of interest in any study of this 
nature is the volume of seasonal unemploy- 
ment. Seasonal unemployment in any 
month is measured by the difference be- 
tween employment in the particular month 
and at the seasonal. peak. During the 
years 1922-1929, the lowest level of employ- 
ment on the average in the farm implements 
industry was 15 per cent™ below that at 
the peak. This meant that approximately 
1,400 of the more than 9,000 workers in 
the industry at its average peak were 
seasonally unemployed in the = slackest 
period. From 1930-1939, the lowest level 
of employment on the average was 28 per 
cent below that at the peak. In other 


_ words, about 1,600 of the peak number of 


5,700 workers were unemployed at the 
slackest time as far as this industry was 
concerned. The number of workers season- 
ally unemployed in the second period would 
have averaged about 2,600 had the total 
volume of employment in the industry 
equalled that of the first period. From 
1940-1945, the lowest level of employment 
on the average during each year was 6 per 
cent below the peak employment of 11,700. 
This meant that only 700 workers were 
unemployed in the slackest time. 





({) This percentage differs from that of the range 
‘of variation since the bases of comparison are 
different. The range of variation is measured about 
‘the average level of employment whereas the volume 
-of seasonal unemployment is measured from the 
fhighest level of employment. 
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Average seasonal indices of employment 
in this industry are presented in Table I. 


Table I—Average Seasonal Indices of 
Employment in the Agricultural 
Implements Industry 
(Source of Original Data: Employment and 


Payrolls Branch, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics) 


1922-29 1930-39 1940-45 
Sadr ly Loeb be 94:5 98-0 97°6 
Wee As eeu ida: 100-8 106°6 99-4 
Mareliod wee, 104-6 111-6 101:5 
ABT tL es sesdos bees 107-1 114-7 100°5 
Nay ees ee 104-4 110:3 101-4 
ume Uren Tord 104-5 = 107-3 103°3 
PUY) Aree iene 105:8 107°6 103-0 
PEL. ie ea 102-6 97°6 102-2 
Septiah: wuss omen 93-7 85-0 98-2 
Ost, keris teeta 91-3 82-7 97-1 
INGVick cates shee 93-4 88-2 97-2 
Dec OME) ws ieee ae 97°3 90°4 98-6 


Pattern [of] Seasonality 


In the first. period, 1922-1929, employment 
commenced its seasonal upswing during 
October and continued to rise until a peak 
was reached in the following March. Em- 





() In studying seasonal fluctuations of employ- 
ment in any industry, the first step must be to 
calculate seasonal indices by some method. In 
Table I, ‘‘normal’’ seasonal indices have been cal- 
culated from the employment data of the Employ- 
ment and Payrolls Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The method has been to compute a 
centered 12-month moving average and then to 
express the original data as a percentage of the 
appropriate centered moving average figure. These 
percentage deviations were then arrayed by months. 
Three different periods, within each of which the 
seasonal pattern was fairly consistent, were observed. 
For each of these periods, a modified mean of the 
percentage deviations was calculated and_ this 
mean was multiplied by a correction factor ‘in 
order to arrive at a final ‘‘normal’”’ or average 
seasonal index for the period. 


ployment then fell slightly until early July, 
after which it dropped more rapidly to a 
seasonal low in October. } 


During the second period, 1930-1939, the 
seasonal pattern remained relatively the 
same, with a peak in early March and a 
trough in early October, but there was a 
marked increase in the amplitude of vari- 
ation from peak to drop. 


In the last period, 1940-1945, the situation 
was entirely different. Although there was 
little evidence of seasonality, a careful 
examination of the statistical data reveals 
a slight peak at the beginning of June and 
a low point in early October. 


Causes of Seasonality 


What are the causes of these seasonal 
fluctuations of employment in the agricul- 
tural implements industry? 

Employment in this industry, like that in 
the automobile and parts industry, is sub- 
jected to moderate seasonal variations 
because of a fluctuating demand. The 
similarity with the automobile industry, 
however, does not go any further. In a 
large part, the pattern of the demand for 
automobiles is determined by style changes. 
The pattern of the demand for farm imple- 
ments, on the other hand, is basically 
determined by the seasonal weather con- 
ditions which define the period of farming 
operations in Canada. Farm crops in this 
country are planted and harvested at certain 
very regular periods each year. Accordingly, 
the demand for farm machinery follows 
closely this regular pattern. 

The pattern of demand for agricultural 
implements, therefore, is primarily deter- 
mined by the natural farm seasons of 
planting and harvesting. The purchase of 
seeding and tillage implements, based on 
the prospective acreage to be planted, takes 
place in the spring of each year, while the 
purchase of harvesting machinery, based on 
the prospective size of the current crop, 
takes place in the late summer. 

In the agricultural implements industry 
the late summer and early fall are periods 
of seasonal declines in employment since 
production for spring and fall needs has 
ceased. Production is curtailed because any 
additional output would not reach the 
farmer in time for that season’s crop. 

One might be lead to believe that fluctu- 
ations in demand would encourage “hand- 
to-mouth” production. Most agricultural 
implements, however, require a considerable 
time to produce. As a result, production 
must commence in the late fall in order 
that the finished products will be available 
to meet the active demand of the following 


spring. This accounts for the fact that 
employment in the industry begins its 
seasonal upswing in the fall of each year. 

It appears that the cyclical trend of 
employment (the main long term move- 
ment) exerted an important influence on 
the amplitude of seasonal fluctuations dur- 
ing the second period under consideration, 
1930-1939. Production in advance was 
limited since drought conditions and low 
prices for farm products during the 
Thirties kept the demand for farm mach- 
inery at a minimum. In some cases, in 
fact, farm implement companies were sell- 


ing re-possessed machinery. As a result, 


increased seasonal fluctuations were super- 
imposed on a basically declining volume 
of employment, and the relative magni- 
tudes of the seasonal variations were 
consequently increased. 

During the war years, high prices for 
farm products, good crops, and a short 
supply of farm labour, all prevailed. These 
factors increased and levelled out the 
demand for agricultural implements. In 
addition, the industry produced a great deal 


of war equipment (40 per cent to 50 per 


cent of total production from 1942-1944), 
for which the demand was not seasonal. 


Even now, the demand for farm imple- 


ments is relatively large. Consequently, 
production and employment have been 
maintained at capacity levels since the war 
ended. 


Prospects of Stabilization 


Since the agricultural implements industry 
does not experience large seasonal vari- 
ations of employment, the problem of 
seasonality is not serious for the economy. 
Nevertheless, any steps that are taken: to 
reduce existing seasonality will be bene- 
ficial to those workers employed in the 
industry. 

First, the development of full or long-line 
companies has had a stabilizing influence 
on seasonal variations of employment. The 
plant facilities of such companies are de- 
voted to the manufacture of particular 
implements for only short periods of time; 
they are then utilized, again for short 
periods, for the production of other imple- 
ments, and so on throughout the year. 
Thus by increasing the number of products 
and lines handled, it has been possible to 
lengthen the selling season and to keep 
employees more continuously’ occupied. 
Short-line companies have the tendency to 
display more seasonality. 

Second, it is the general practice of 
agricultural implement manufacturers to 
maintain facilities for supplying the need 
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for repair parts on any implement which 
the factory ever produced. Unlike the 
automobile industry, a large percentage of 
component parts are not purchased from 
other manufacturing industries.” Since 
inventories of parts for both new and old 
implements have to be kept in stock, there- 
fore, their manufacture helps to provide 
employment in the slack season. 

In the third place, attempts to expand 
markets in times of seasonal slackness have 
led many manufacturers to favour expan- 
sion of export markets. Exports to the 
Southern Hemisphere are generally most 
useful for offsetting seasonal slumps in 
domestic demand because of the comple- 
mentary seasons of the two regions. With 
respect to the agricultural implements in- 
dustry, however, exports to the Southern 
Hemisphere do not appear to have elimin- 
ated seasonality to any great extent. Refer- 
ence to Table II reveals that the seasonal 
low in the export trade coincides with the 
seasonal trough of employment. Prior to 
the war, exports of agricultural implements 
reached a peak some four months after the 
peak in employment had been attained. 
Exports, therefore, tended to extend the 
season of peak employment, but they did 
nothing to alleviate employment in the 
off-season. 


Table II—Average Seasonal Indices of 
Exports of Agricultural Implements 
from Canada 


(Source: International Trade Statistics 
D.B.S.) 


1936-1938 
YR ce laced Marek ay BO) 18) Teena alle 78-4 
| Aes ope ER nolL Mer me tn RI DED ay 84-8 
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BYR AIA CUS UMEN NY Speke Sele Lak NR Miao 98-9 
se cides bree ee on 5 a ae eae 126-1 
OTE Y WLM ate ota nil, RR BE 146-4 
ATER hy CIO ener aN SIE Ul 124-0 
CLO OE BMA SN ae tale eat onlaieba Jk 93-8 
7S hea Ha Le VOR ag CRM ACEO a7 77°9 
Doth ne Toe Asatte aca Lagi ah aias 78:9 
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Production for storage is one way by 
which manufacturers might attempt to 
smooth seasonal fluctuations in employ- 
ment. Such a program would permit the 
adoption of a year-round production policy, 
with employment considerably spread out 
over the months. The disadvantages of 
producing for storage, however, appear to 
out-weigh the advantages. Although the 
demand for the products of this industry 





3) In recent years as agricultural implements have 
become more complex, greater precision has been 
required in their, manufacture. In these circum- 
stances the industry has _ been purchasing large 
quantities of parts from other suppliers and_ its 
dependence upon them is increasing. 
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is not as susceptible to changes in design 
as is the case in the automobile industry, 
the storage difficulties which would be 
encountered are similar due to the bulky 
size of the product and the high insurance 
charges which would be entailed. Then, 
too, there is always the danger of over- 
production in the case of a crop failure. 


It may be possible that an even greater 
diversification of production might lead to 
a further reduction in seasonality. ~The 
farm implements industry does manufacture 
some products which are not classified as 
agricultural implements, such as road 
machinery, warehouse trucks, separators, 
milking machines, and deep-freeze units. 
Such additional products, in so far as the 
demand for them does not have a seasonal 
pattern similar to that for farm imple- 
ments, would have some effect in off-setting 
the seasonal fluctuations in the demand 
for agricultural implements. Employment, 
therefore, would tend to be more 
continuous. 

During the war years, of course, the 
industry branched out into the production 
of war goods and as much as 50 per cent 
of its capacity was converted to the pro- 
duction of such products. As a result 
there was a virtually complete disappear- 
ance of seasonality from 1940 to 1945. 
During this period, the conversion was 
warranted since demand was enormous and 
the cost of production was a secondary 
consideration. When such conditions no 
longer apply, however, it would be much 
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more difficult for the industry to diversify 
its production to a much greater extent 
than it has already done. The basic prob- 
lem would be to produce other goods 
which could compete successfully on a price 
and quality basis with similar products now 
being turned out by manufacturers already 
established in the existing markets. 

The most logical approach to the prob- 
lem of seasonal fluctuations of employment 
in the agricultural implements industry 
would appear to be by means of an attempt 
to smooth the demand for such products. 
If it was not for the fact that the demand 
for all types of farm implements is tele- 


scoped into the spring and early summer ° 


of each year, the manufacture of these 
goods could be “staggered” throughout the 
whole year. With the trend in agriculture, 
especially in western Canada, from wheat 
to mixed farming, the farmer is requiring 
a larger investment in farm machinery. 
Insofar as the different crops are planted 
and harvested at varying times, the demand 
for agricultural implements would tend to 
be spread over a longer period. 
Diversified farming has also helped to 
provide a steadier income for the farmer, 
since he no longer relies on a single cash 
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crop for his income. As a result, farmers 
may be inclined to spread their purchases 
of farm implements over a longer period 
of time. 


Another factor which may smooth the 
demand for agricultural implements is the 
development of improved varieties of cereal 
crops. As new and hardier strains are 
developed, the variation in yield caused’ by 
climatic conditions will tend to be reduced. 
Accordingly, to the extent that income is 
more certain, farmers may again be inclined 
to place their orders for machinery earlier 
than they have done in the past. 

To sum-up, the problems involved in 
further reducing the seasonal variations of 
employment in this industry are many. In 
a large part, they are not problems which 
can be readily and directly dealt with by 
the management of the industry. As 
pointed out, the basic causes of seasonality 
in the industry are to be found in the 
agricultural industry itself. In many ways, 
it 1s only insofar as all of the problems 
of farming which rise out of its own 
seasonal nature are solved that the agri- 
cultural implements industry will be able 
to overcome the seasonality of its own 
operations. 


Lack of adequate information on occupations has 
handicapped many people in their choice of a 


career. 


The work of the Department of Labour 


in the field of occupational research, which is now 
being expanded, will be of value to the schools, and 


to all those having an interest in the future of 


young people. 


Begun in wartime, to aid National 


Selective Service in its task of matching workers 
and jobs, it has proved of continuing usefulness to 
the National Employment Service. 


It is today recognized that one of the 
most important steps taken by any young 
person is the choice of his or her life work. 
Until recently, the only information on 
occupations young people could obtain was 
from parents or friends. Too many people 
now look back on that choice with regret, 





governed as it was, by accident, through 
lack of adequate information on the 
careers they wanted to elect. 

Today, progress is being made in some 
countries im giving proper guidance in 
school to prospective job seekers. To 
achieve this, a wide range of information 
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on occupations is needed, covering such 
factors as training required, conditions of 
work, earnings, possibilities of advance- 
ment, related occupations, past and future 
trends of employment, and the “psycho- 
logical income” obtained from the job. 

Such information is now being developed 
in Canada by the Department of Labour 
through the Occupational Research Divi- 
sion of the Research and Statistics Branch, 
and is being made available to those con- 
cerned with vocational guidance. 


Meets Wartime Need 


The Occupational Research Division 
which came into being in early Spring, 
1943, was originally established with a 
view to filling a quite different need. 
National Selective Service had been given 
the task of ensuring that all available 
manpower was used as efficiently as possible 
for the purposes of the war effort. This 
task entailed large-scale movements of 
workers, both geographically and occupa- 
tionally—during the years 1943, 1944 and 
1945, placements by Employment Offices 
averaged between 14 and 2 million workers. 

One of the difficulties encountered in this 
placement work resulted from the variety 
of titles by which an occupation might be 
known, and from the looseness with which 
such titles might be used. Under such 
conditions it was not easy to relate the 
skills of workers to the occupations which 
needed ffilling, particularly in cases 
requiring the transfer of workers from one 
locality to another. It was therefore 
important that standardized descriptions of 
occupations be made available. 

Accordingly the Occupational Research 
Division was asked to develop a coding 
structure for occupations encountered in 
the placement operations of National 
Selective Service, and also to institute a 
statistical reporting system on vacancies 
and placements by occupations. 


The field of occupational analysis, 
which the Department of Labour entered 
under these circumstances, is a  fast- 
developing area of the social sciences. 
Called by Harry D. Kitson, “Occupa- 
tionology”, its technique has permitted 
the development of a vast number of 
occupational tools used extensively in place- 
ment work, especially in the United States, 


where the monumental Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles has become the 
standard reference work in this field. 


Other tools developed were industrial job 





1 Editorial article in Occupations—The Vocational 
_ Guidance Magazine, Vol. XXII, No. 7, April, 1944; 
pp. 447-448, 
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descriptions, Job Families and Occupational 
Aptitude Tests. All these were primarily 
produced as tools for a better matching of 
men and jobs. 

In the post-war period, when National 
Selective Service gave way to a new and 
enlarged National Employment Service, 
the Occupational Research Division con- 
tinued its work, and in October, 1946, a 
revised coding structure for occupations as 
well as a revised statistical reporting form 
were instituted. This provided for a wider 
breakdown of occupational groups at local 
office level and enabled the better match- 


_ ing of men and jobs. 


Meanwhile the experience the Division 
had acquired was being put to other uses. 

After the first world war, in 1921-1922, 
the Department of Labour had issued. a 
series of Descriptions of Occupations in a 
number of industries, such as Lumbering, 
Metal and Coal Mining, Pulp and Paper, 
and Printing. The purpose of these occu- 
pational descriptions was to provide terms 
of reference for not too well defined jobs 
encountered in the placement work of the 
old Employment Service of Canada. The 
Occupational Research Division renewed 
the link with the past when it began work 
on Occupational Wage Reporting Schedules. 
These, as they are now being developed, 
provide not only a list of the main jobs 
in an industry, but also a definition of 
each job title for the purpose of identifying 
each job and of standardizing occupational 
terminology amongst employers reporting 
wage rates to the Department. These 
schedules are prepared from occupational 
reference material collected by the Divi- 
sion, compared with existing wage agree- 
ments, and developed through the assist- 
ance of employers’ associations. This, no 
doubt, will facilitate in due time the work 
of employer relations in the’ National 
Employment Service. 


Use in Rehabilitation 


On ‘March 7, 1945, with the demobiliza- 


tion of Canadian soldiers fast approaching, 


the Department of National Defence 
(Army) requested that the Occupational 
Research Division of the Department of 
Labour prepare a manual on the relation 
of Army trades to civilian jobs, as well as 
a series of outlines of the most important 
civilian jobs, in order to facilitate reha- 
bilitation and to provide adequate tools 
for Army Counsellors. 


The first publication was issued by the 
Department of National Defence under the 
title Army Employment—Civilian Jobs, A 
Guide to Civilian Occupations Related To 





Army Employment. This 266-page publica- 
tion contains the descriptions of approxi- 
mately 260 Army trades and non-trade 
specialities, along with some _ twenty 
different civilian occupations related to 
each trade or non-trade specialty. Pub- 
lished in English and French, its 30,000 
copies were distributed to employers of 
fifteen or more employees, to counsellors 
in the Army and the Department of 
Veterans Affairs, to placement officers of 
the National Employment Service, to union 
officials, to citizens’ committees on reha- 
bilitation, and to branches of the Cana- 
dian Legion (L.G., Feb., 1946, p. 162). 

The second publication prepared by the 
Division was also issued by the Depart- 
ment of National Defence (Army). 
Entitled Occupational Outlines, the series 
contains concise descriptions of 240 separate 
occupations together with such information 
as special skills and knowledge required, 
preparation necessary for entry into the 
occupation, the line of advancement, occu- 
pational hazards inherent in the job, 
related occupations, wage rates, and a short 
bibliography for further reading. The 
series along with alphabetical and indus- 
trial indexes was multilithed and bound. 
Prepared to meet a need similar to the 
Occupational Briefs of the RCAF, but with 
wider coverage, the Outlines were distrib- 
uted to counsellors in the Armed Forces 
(Army, Navy and Air Force), in the 
Department of Veterans Affairs and in 
Employment Offices. A surplus of Out- 
lines, to which was added copies turned 
in to the Division by In-Service Counsel- 
ling as its work drew to a close, was made 
available to Directors of Guidance in 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskatchewan, and 
British Columbia. Seven hundred and five 
sets were thus distributed. Apart from 
this distribution, 85 sets were sent out in 
reply to individual requests from employers, 
Chambers of Commerce, associations, 
Management engineers, and private 
counsellors. 


The Outlines were enthusiastically 
recelved by all users and especially by 
Directors of Guidance who voiced their 
praise, recommended their expansion into 
monographs, and suggested refinements. 

Shortly before V-J Day, the Department 
of Veterans Affairs began a series of 
Occupational Bulletins which served to 
keep veterans’ counsellors fully informed 
on educational changes and employment 
opportunities as they arose, supplementing 
the occupational information already avail- 
able in the Occupational Briefs of the 
RCAF and in the Department of Labour 
Occupational Outlines. The National 


Employment Service and the Armed Forces 
absorbed a regular supply of the Bulletins 
and a demand arose in educational circles, 
among personnel men, graduate students, 
members of the Forces, and the public 
generally. 

On July 1, 1946, the Occupational Infor- 
mation Section of DVA began work, in 
co-operation with its District Officers and 
the Employment Service, on a survey of 
critical occupations in which there were, 
in the words of Mr. J. E. Andoff, Chief 
Counsellor of the Section:2 


“(a) many vacancies but few applicants, 


or 

(b) few vacancies but many applicants, 
or 

(c) uncertain employment opportuni- 
ties.” 


This survey was completed in March, 
1947, and by then a series called Occupa- 


tional Outlook Bulletins, covering some 


fifty critical 
prepared. 


occupations, had been 


Occupational Monographs 


In the Spring of 1946, at the request of 
the Department of Veterans Affairs, the 
Cabinet suggested that job opportunities 
in the professions be studied, and accord- 
ingly a survey of such opportunities was 
undertaken by the Bureau of Technical 
Personnel of the Department of Labour. 
As this survey progressed the Occupational 
Information Section of DVA decided to 
co-ordinate its work with it and in October, 


1946, began to issue Occupational Mono- | 


graphs on the professions, which were more 
detailed than their Occupational Bulletins 
and incorporated, besides the findings of 
the Bureau, information on occupational 
trends such as had been worked out for 
the Occupational Outlook series. 


At the end of July, 1947, some twenty- 
five Monographs had been issued by DVA. 
These not only met the need of veterans’ 
counsellors but were very well received by 
Vocational Guidance authorities throughout 
Canada. Already two provincial educa- 
tional authorities have sought and availed 
themselves of permission to reprint a large 
selection of the material prepared in the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. 


Since the veterans’ need for this work 
is greatly decreasing, arrangements were 
made in October, 1947, to transfer it to 
the Department of Labour. 





2 Department of Veterans Affairs, Report on the 
Survey of Occupational Trends and Vocational 
Training Requirements, 1946-1947. Ottawa, April, 
1947. 
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At a meeting of the Advisory Board on 
Vocational Training, on October 29 last, 
the members endorsed unanimously the 
idea of expanding the scope of the Occupa- 
tional Monographs and of adapting them 


to educational and general use. There is 
evidence that educational authorities, 
teachers, counsellors, parents, and all 


having interest in the future of young 
people, would welcome this information as 
an essential tool to guidance. In Britain 
and in the United States monographs have 
already proved their value. For three 
years the pupils in grade nine in Ontario 
schools have been taking a course in occu- 
pations. British Columbia carries on this 
instruction through the six senior classes. 
Other provinces are following along similar 
lines, and it is felt that these monographs 


INCENTIVE PAY 
IN U.S. INDUSTRY 
1945-46 


will make a major contribution to this 


' trend. 


For more than four years now, the 
Occupational Research Division of the 
Department has been collecting directly, 
or through the departmental library, infor- 
mation on all aspects of the field of occu- 
pations, as well as on related subjects. In 
the past it has answered numerous indi- 
vidual requests concerning occupations. 
With the added service from the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs, and with the 
co-operation of industry, labour, provincial 
organizations, the universities, federal and 
provincial départments, the Department 
will be in a better position to answer 
requests for information which’ it is 
encouraging, and to develop any new 


occupational tools as the needs arise. 
* 


About 3 out of every 10 factory workers in the 
United States are paid on an incentive wage basis 
This manner of payment ts prevalent in industries 


where control over output is exercised by the 


worker rather than by the: machine. 


Incentive 


workers generally receive higher earnings than Ge 
tume workers in comparable jobs. 





About 30 per cent of the plant workers 
in manufacturing industries studied by the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics 
in 1945 and’ 1946 were paid on an incentive 
basis, according to a report in the Novem- 
''ber issue of the US. Monthly Labour 
Review. Comparison with previous studies 
indicated that there had been little change 
in thes extent of incentive payments in 
recent years. 

Among the major industry groups 
studied, incentive methods were most 
widespread in the manufacture of apparel. 
In this industry, the use of incentive pay- 
ments is adivantageous because control 
over output is exercised by the worker 
~ rather than the machine, and because of 
the small danger of spoilage in most 
operations. 

Incentive eee were least common in 
industries such as industrial chemicals and 
tool and die jobbing shops. In the former, 
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the speed of production is largely set by 
the requirements of the manufacturing 
process and cannot be controlled by the 
worker; in the latter, output is on a unit 
rather than a mass production basis and 
emphasis is placed on a high degree of 
precision. 

Incentive systems, the Review points out, 
rarely apply to all workers in an estab- - 
lishment. Such plans cover workers 
engaged in direct production; maintenance, 
supervisory, and other workers whose out- 
put cannot readily be measured, are 
usually paid on a time basis. Exceptions 
to this rule are found largely in plants 
with group or other bonus systems, in 
which a certain proportion of the incentive 


pay of direct production workers is set 


aside for the indirect workers. Produc- 
tion workers whose work must conform to 


exact specifications or whose output, is not 


standardized are generally paid on a time 





basis, as are those whose work is machine- 
paced. In contrast, workers who can 
control their own output and whose pro- 
duction can be measured are frequently 
paid on an incentive basis, unless emphasis 
on speed may result in costly material 
losses. 

Information for the present summary 
was obtained by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics from surveys of 56 manufacturing 
industries, including 34,000 establishments 
with about 54 million workers, and 8 non- 
manufacturing industries, including 21,000 
establishments with about 14 million 
employees. The article in the Review 
states that the surveys provide a fairly 
representative sample of manufacturing as 
a whole although such important indus- 
tries as basic iron and steel, printing, 
rubber and lumber were not included. No 
generalizations are drawn for non-manu- 
facturing as a whole because of the limited 
number of industries studied. 


Prevalence of Incentive Methods 


In the apparel groups, two-thirds of the 
workers and 85 per cent of the establish- 
ments were predominantly om an incentive 
basis. The textile industry with nearly 
two-fifths of its employees on incentive 
systems ranked next to apparel in the 
extent of incentive pay. About one-third 
of the workers in cotton, wool, and rayon 
textile industries were on incentive in con- 
trast to only a fifth of the employees in 
textile dyeing and finishing, with its small 
plants and processes more allied to the 
chemical industries than textile manu- 
facturing. 

About a fourth of the labour force in 
the metal-working industries was paid on 
an incentive basis. Two-thirds of the 
workers in the copper alloying, rolling, and 


drawing industries received incentive pay 
while all but 2 per cent of the workers im 
tool and die jobbing shops were on a time 
basis. Only 3 per cent of plant workers 
in industrial chemical production were 
paid on an incentive basis. 

The extent of incentive payments varied 
widely among the remaining manufacturing 
industries studied. Whereas about three- 
fourths of the workers in cigar manufac- 
ture were paid in this manner, all but 6 
per cent were time workers in the cigarette 
industry, with its widespread use of auto- 


matic machinery. Similarly, a third of the 


workers making corrugated and fibre boxes 
were on incentive, while less than a tenth 
of the workers in the machine-paced pulp 
and paper industry received incentive pay. 

Among non-manufacturing industries, in- 
centive methods existed for about one- 
third of the employees of clothing stores 
and department stores and for nearly two- 
fifths of those in automobile repair shops. 
About one-fifth of the underground 
bituminous coal miners were paid’ incentive 
rates but none of the surface soft coal 
miners. 


Nature of Incentive Plans 


Among the manufacturing industries, 
piece-rate plans, nearly all based on 
individual output, were reported by five- 
sixths of the plants with incentive systems. 
In the apparel and textile industries, 19 
out of 20 incentive plans provided for 
individual piece rates. In contrast, group 
bonus payments were provided for above- 
standard production in about half of the 
small number of incentive plans in the 
chemical industry where it is difficult to 
measure or identify individual output. 

In retail trade, individual bonus type 
plans predominated, with commissions paid 


INCENTIVE PLANS IN SELECTED U.S. INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1945-46 


Manufacturing Non-manufacturing 
Or en 
Auto-  Bitum. 
Total Metal mobile coal Depart- 
plants Chemi- work- repair (under ment 
studied! Apparel cals ing Textiles shops ground) stores 
Number of establishments studied. 15,636 2,261 999 6,647 1,448 1,399 492 355 
Per ee of eh pena aye aa ~ 
With incentive tems for plan 
: ite ; a By ue LINN. tite AP 34 85 6 ‘4 70 58 61 64 
Predominantly piece rate..... 29 82 2 11 67 51 60 9 
ATVEV URAL sees oot coe = nieces 28 81 2 10 66 51 58 9 
(COST OR i ME Se A a ie 1 12 asf 1 12 y. 
Predominantly bonus ........ 5 3 4 6 3 7 1 55 
Us by g (oh 4 a pane re ena 3 2 2 4 2 7 ] 55 
Grown tee ee ae Pd opine z | Pe 2 gh Oe ese 2 
With no incentive system..... 66 15 94 83 30 492 39 36 
Per cent of all employees studied 
paid on an incentive basis.... 30 65 7 25 39 37 22 28 





1 Includes other manufacturing industries not shown separately. 


2Less than 0.5 of 1 per cent. 
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in addition to salary, although some retail 
clerks are paid on a straight commission 
basis. An additional payment may be the 
“push money” or other commissions paid 
during special sales for selling slow-moving 
items. Individual piece-rate plans were the 
main type of incentive reported in power 
laundries, underground soft coal mines and 
automobile repair shops. In the latter, 
workers usually receive a certain percentage 
of the labour charge on the repair work 
that they perform. 


Earnings Compared with 
Those of Time Workers 


Incentive workers generally receive 
higher earnings than do time workers in 
comparable jobs, the article states, although 


the size of differential, ranging from about 
5 to 40 per cent in the individual manu- 
facturing industries, is not consistent from 
industry to industry. 

Among the four major manufacturing 
industry groups presented in the table, 
the largest differential appeared in the 
apparel industries where incentive workers 
earned from a fifth to two-fifths more 
than time workers. In the metal-working 
industries the differential between incentive 
and time workers ranged from a fourth to 
a fifth, and in the textile industries it was 
between a sixth and a tenth. Among the 
non-manufacturing industries in which in- 
centive pay was most important—automo- 
bile repair shops and clothing and depart- 
ment stores—the differential amounted to 
about a third. 





EDUCATION FOR BUILDING 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Plans were laid in the United Kingdom in 1943 for, 
expanding the post-war labour force in the building industry 
by a large-scale apprenticeship and training program. The 
third report of a tripartite council set up to develop the 
program deals mainly with education for building. 


The position of apprenticeship and 
training in the British building industry 
is reviewed and recommendations are made 
for their further expansion in the Third 
Report of the Building Apprenticeship and 
Training Council. The Report covers the 
two years 1945 and 1946. 


The Council, established in June, 1943, 
under the Ministry of Works, represents 
equally employers, workers, and such other 
interests as educational and professional 
institutions. Officers of the Ministries of 
Labour and National Service, Education, 
Health, and Works serve in an advisory 
capacity, and the Chairman is appointed 
by the Minister of Works. 
has no compulsory powers but its recom- 
mendations have been substantially 
followed in Government policy. It is con- 
cerned with the whole question of recruit- 
ing, training, and placing. More technical 
questions concerning standards of training, 
proportions between occupations, and so 
on are dealt with by the Special Training 
Committee of. the Building | Industry 
Advisory Panel, the latter operating under 
the Ministry of Labour and National 
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The Council 


concerned with all labour 
arising out of the building 


Service and 
questions 
program. 

At the beginning of 1943, the British 
Government, recognizing the special posi- 
tion which the: building industry would 
occupy in the task of reconstruction after 
the war published a White Paper on Train- 
ing in the Building Industry. The Gov- 
ernment’s policy contemplated, in connec- 
tion with the necessary long-term plan of 
construction, voluntary measures by the 
industry itself to stabilize employment as 
far as possible by eliminating casual forms 
of hiring and an expansion of the labour 
force by large-scale training schemes for 
adults so as to fill the expected gap in 
the supply of skilled workers immediately 
after the war, and, more important on the 
long-term view, the development of what 
must remain the permanent system of 
recruitment, technical education and 
apprenticeship training. To promote this 
latter purpose, the Apprenticeship and 
Training Council for the Building Industry 
was set up. ." 








The 1948 Report set out the standards 
desirable in an apprenticeship agreement, 
worked out a plan for registration and 
certification, and considered the matter of 
education for building in secondary schools. 
The 1944 Report recommended a Gen- 
eral Apprentice ‘Master Scheme, consid- 
ered senior education for building, training 
of boys in  reformatories, courses for 
apprentices whose training was interrupted 
by the war, and the question of obtaining 


an adequate number of teachers “and 
instructors. 

The 1946 Report deals mainly with 
education for building. Such education 


must be of a technical and vocational 
character but the Council says that the 
courses should have a broad cultural 
foundation in which the interests and 
personal qualities of the student can be 
encouraged. It points out that the annual 
intake into full-time courses of two or 
three years’ duration has risen from some 
300 in 1942 to approximately 7,300 in 1946. 
The Council hopes that at least half of 
the annual intake of apprentices will have 
had pre-apprenticeship training in tech- 
nical schools. In order to keep up replace- 
ments in the labour force and' to, allow for 
an expansion of its size, it is estimated 
that 25,000 people must complete their 
apprenticeship every year. The educa- 
tional facilities must then be able to 
absorb at least 12,500 a year. 

Dealing with part-time 
Council notes that in certain national 
apprenticeship schemes, earlier recom- 
mendations of the Council have been 
accepted and apprentices under 18 have 
been released for regular attendance during 
normal working hours at an appropriate 
technical course for one day a week or its 
equivalent. The change has affected part- 
time attendance at day classes which has 
risen from about 3,000 annually before the 
war to 17,000 in the year 1945-46. Attend- 
ance at such classes before the war was 
around 27,000 and it has grown consider- 
ably, although exact figures are not avail- 
able.. The Council emphasizes that some 
regions are especially short of educational 
facilities and that even makeshift accom- 
modation should be provided if nothing 
else is possible. 

In all this work the Council stresses the 
need for the closest collaboration between 
the Local Educational Authorities and the 
Joint Apprenticeship Committees. These 
latter bodies are both adivisory and admin- 
istrative. In their advisory capacity, they 
seek to ensure adequate facilities for pre- 
employment education, and they advise 
the Local Authorities on the needs of the 


courses, the 


industry. On the administrative side, the 
Committees are responsible for the over- 
sight and training of all apprentices within 
their area. 

For apprentices whose apprenticeship 
was interrupted by war service, schemes for 
speeding up their training have been 
approved by the Minister of Labour and 
National Service. The. Report lists the 
crafts to which these apply. 

Concerning senior education for building, 
the Council points out that training for 
craftsmanship must be supplemented by 
training for management in the industry 
by way of student apprenticeship. Noting 
the existence of degree courses in building 
science at certain universities andi colleges, 
the Council expresses the hope that other 
universities will follow suit. In the year 
1945-46, 450 full-time students attended 
senior building courses. 


A General Apprentice Master Scheme 
devised in 1944 provided for the building 
of houses on behalf of any Local or Public 
Authority by an Apprentice Master nomin- 
ated by a Joint Apprenticeship Committee. 
Under this scheme boys can be trained who 
are not able to secure normal apprentice- 
ship in the industry. The proportion of 
apprentices to craftsmen instructors may 
be six or more to one, according to circum- 
stances. As soon as suitable work is avail- 
able, these apprentices are transferred to a 
regular employer. The Council reports 
that 2,500 youths have received or are 
recelving training under this scheme, and 
recommends that some means be found for 
continuing the scheme which began as an 
emergency measure. 

The application of the Industrial Train- 
ing Scheme to Home-Office Approved 
Schools, that is, reformatories and similar 
institutions, has been approved by the 
authorities and the Council proposes its 
continuance with some modifications to 
bring it into lne with other training 
schemes. In 1944 these schemes were con- 
sidered very carefully and standards pre- 
scribed) for training. In 1946 it was 
suggested that all schemes and: institutions 
giving training in the building industry 
should adhere to these standards. For 
boys in these institutions, the recognized 
craft training after the normal age of entry 
into apprenticeship counts as part of the 
apprenticeship period, but they must serve 
at least two years actual apprenticeship in 
the industry. The Government desires 
these apprentices to be given the same 
opportunities for suitable employment at 
the end of their training as is given to 
apprentices under the other schemes. 
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With the co-operation of the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service, the 
Council has kept a record since September 
30, of all youths beginning their appren- 
ticeship and since November 1, 1945, a 
National Register of Approved Apprentices 
whose training complies with the minimum 
standards of the Council. The purpose of 
the registration scheme is to combine a 
fluid movement of the labour force with 
the maintenance of high standards of 
training. 

A Welfare Fund made up of the fees 
paid to the Council for registration and 
certificates has been established “to 
promote more effective apprenticeship 
training, to widen the opportunities open 
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to recognized apprentices and craftsmen, 
and to award scholarships and prizes”. 

It was found, when a census of appren- 
tices was taken in 1944, that a large 
proportion of the apprentices had no 
written agreement. The Council considers 
that:— 

The Committees have now to see that 
the industrial undertaking is carried out, 
that the youths who are in fact learning 
a ,craft have a _ written apprenticeship 
agreement, that the youths are trained in 
accordance with the agreement, and that 
no youth who has successfully served his 
period of probation (maximum six months) 
shall be allowed. to serve a further period 
of apprenticeship under a verbal under- 
standing. 


In its 35th annual convention, the Federation set forth 


its views 


on labour relations 


legislation, workmen’s 


compensation, health, housing and other matters. 


The thirty-fifth annual convention of the 
New Brunswick Federation of (Labour 
(TLC) was held at Edmundston, N.B. on 
October 28, 1947. Some 76 delegates, 
representing three trades and labour 
councils and thirty-six local unions were 
present, in addition to one past president, 
eight fraternal delegates and ten invited 
guests. Mr. James A. Whitebone, MBE, 
President of the Federation, occupied the 
chair. 


President’s Report 


In his report to the convention, President 
Whitebone reviewed the problems that the 
executive had encountered in ‘the field of 
labour during the transition from a war- 
time to a peacetime economy. He dis- 
cussed the attitude of the Federation 
towards the proposed national labour code, 
which had been presented by the Federal 
Minister. of Labour in the House of 
Commons early in 1947, and which was 
subsequently withdrawn for further con- 
sideration. Mr. Whitebone stated that the 
Federation had “requested enactment of a 
simple code, drawn in plain understand- 
able language,” setting forth the basic 
principles with respect to the right of 
workers to organize ; the outlawing of 
company unions; provision of compre- 
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hensive procedure for the conciliation of 
disputes and to the clear definition of the 
rights and duties of employers and unions. 
While claiming that the proposed federal 
legislation contained “objectionable fea- 
tures,” he stated that it provided “a sound 
foundation” for the guidance of unions in 
their relationships with employers, and 
urged that it be enacted as soon as 
possible. Mr. Whitebone expressed the 
hope that the early adoption of the pro- 
posed federal labour code would open the 
way to replacing the “unsatisfactory and 
undesired: Act” that is in force in New 
Brunswick. 


Turning to the question of workmen’s 
compensation, the President announced 
that the triennial conference of the exec- 
utive with the New Brunswick’s Work- 
men’s Compensation Board would be held 
following the convention, when general 
amendments in the regulations that had 
been approved by the Federation during 
the past three years would be presented 
and their adoption urged. Among the 
more important changes that were to be 
presented, Mr. Whitebone mentioned; 
(1) the payment of compensation claims 
at the full rate of the wages of the 
injured workman, and (2) the shortening 
of the seven-day waiting period. 


Mr. Whitebone expressed satisfaction 
that the government had increased old age 
pensions, but asserted that they were “still 
pitifully inadequate” and approved tke 
provincial government announcement that 
legislation would be introduced providing 
for further increases and also that modifi- 
cations would be made in the means test. 


In the main, ‘Mr. Whitebone approved 
of the results obtained from the operations 
of the New Brunswick Apprenticeship Act. 
However, he admitted that there had been 
some adverse criticism and he recom- 
mended that delegates to the convention 
who had had experience in the training 
of apprentices under the Act, make known 
to the executive any suggestions as to 
possible improvements, in order that they 
might be presented to the government. 


Referring to the problems of national 
health and housing, Mr. Whitebone 
asserted that “health insurance for every- 
body is highly desirable . . . and should 
receive full support of all our organiza- 
tions.” He drew attention to the serious 
shortages of ‘hospital facilities and nurses 
in New Brunswick and urged that oppor- 
tunities should be afforded for the training 
of nurses from all walks of life, irrespective 
of racial origin. 
“earnest efforts have been made in some 
sections” to improve housing conditions, 
he claimed that the achievements, while 
noteworthy, were “only a stop-gap plan.” 
Mr. Whitebone presented an analysis of 
construction costs and availability of 
building materials in New Brunswick and 
urged the convention to “consider a plan 
of approach to the proper authorities with 
concrete suggestions and a demand for 
immediate action.” 


Turning to the consideration of the “high. 


cost of living,’ Mr. Whitebone declared 


While admitting that ° 


that New Brunswick has “had the dubious 
distinction for a long time of having the 
lowest average wages and the highest living 
costs of any province” and the situation at 
present “bears out this description.” He 
declared that the cost of living index “is 
patently unreliable, except that we might 
add fifty per cent to its totals in order to 
arrive at an approximate figure of the cost 
of lving here in New Brunswick.” He 
urged the convention to consider setting 
up a committee to study the problem and 
to make recommendations based on the 
committee’s findings. 


Resolutions Considered 


In all, 35 resolutions were submitted to 
the convention. Among these were the 
following :— 

presenting numerous amendments to 
the Stationary Engineers, Boiler-men and 

Steam Power Plant Act; 

reqrvesting that permission be granted 


for ime manufacture and sale of 
margarine; 
urging the re-instatement of certain 


price controls; 

suggesting amendments to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act and to the 
Labour Relations Act; 

asking for an investigation into con- 
ditions of work and salaries of young 
women training for the nursing profes- 
sion; 

urging the various governments 
(federal, provincial and municipal) to 
inaugurate a low rental housing and 
slum clearance program; 

endorsing the request of TLC for a 
Dominion-wide social security plan; 

requesting better enforcement of the 
Dominion Income Tax Act. 


This section contains articles on industrial relations in the field coming under the jurisdiction 


of the federal Department of Labour. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
AND CONCILIATION 


The Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. of 
Labour had an active month during December as important 
developments occurred in shipping, railway transportation 


and longshoring. 


Introduction 


Industrial relations in the field coming 
under the jurisdiction of the federal 
Department of Labour were active during 
the month of December, 1947, and the 
Minister of Labour and the staff of the 
Industrial Relations Branch dealt with a 
number of important situations. 


Probably the most active of the situa- 
tions engaging the attention of Depart- 
mental officers throughout the month, and 
certainly the one most in the public eye, 
was that involving a threatened disruption 
of Canada’s overseas shipping industry. 
This case is reported below in the article 
dealing with the appointment of Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissions under 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 
Another shipping dispute, of a non- 
economic nature, which involved not only 
the free sailing of deepsea ships but also 
Canadian policy in export trade with a 
foreign state, is reported in the article on 
the Conciliation work of the Department 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Consideration was also given to a number 


of applications invoking conciliation pro- . 


cedure under the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, all of which promised 
to call for the Department’s closest atten- 
tion in weeks to come. Most important 
was an application for intervention from 
15 trade unions in connection with requests 
for wage increases of 35 cents per hour 
made to the Canadian National Railways, 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, their 


“jointly and separately owned subsidiaries”, 
and the Ontario Northland Railway and 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway. 
The application as submitted also included 
the Algoma Central Railway, Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway, Sydney and Louisburg 
Railway and the Essex Terminal Railway, 
but could not be entertained in respect of 
these lines since their operations are wholly 
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provincial and, therefore, within provincial 
jurisdiction. 

A similar application, also involving a 
proposed wage increase of 35 cents per 
hour, was received from the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers. It affected the 
Canadian National Railways, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, and their asso- 
ciated companies, and the Ontario North- 
land Railway, with respect to clerical, 
freight, station and motive power employees 
and various classes of employees in sleep- 
ing, dining and parlour car services, cartage 
services, hotels, certain regional auditor’s, 
treasurer’s and statistical offices, stock- 
yards, steamship, barge and! ferry services, 
etc. 

Three applications for similar interven- 
tion filed by the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
were also of considerable importance, not 
only in themselves but in the repercussions 
upon the inland shipping industry which 
might attend their outcome. The applica- 
tions involved the negotiation of collective 
agreements for the 1948 navigation season 
on behalf of the unlicensed personnel of 
vessels owned by Canada Steamships Lines, 


Limited, of Montreal, P.Q., and of Sarnia - 


Steamships, Limited, and Colonial Steam- 
ships, Limited, of Port Colborne, Ont. 

One of the six reports of Boards of 
Conciliation received during the month 
indicated that an agreement had been 
reached as to wages, hours of work and 
other matters in an important segment of 
the coastal shipping industry in British 
Columbia. The report, which is printed 
below in this section, deals with a dispute 
between Canadian National Steamships 
(Pacific), the British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, and Union Steamships, 
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Lid., and their employees represented by 
the Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America (AFL). 

Other significant developments of the 
month included the consummation of new 
collective agreements covering longshore- 


men at Saint John, N.B., and Halifax, 


'NS., which provided for substantial wage 


increases. These followed considerable 
wage increases recently granted to both 
deepsea and coastwise longshoremen in 
British Columbia. 


The following statement sets forth the scope of the Industrial Relations Branch, 
Depariment of Labour, and of the articles contained in this section. 


This section on Industrial Disputes and 
Conciliation contains monthly articles con- 
cerning proceedings under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
and under the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


During the war and its aftermath, the 
Dominion Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations (P.C. 1003) of February 13, 1944 
(which suspended the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, enacted first in 1907), 
have required employers to negotiate with 
the representatives of their employees and 


provided machinery for the settlement of 


disputes. 


At the present time the Regulations apply 
only to industries within the_ legislative 
authority of Parliament, including naviga- 


- tion and shipping, lines of steam or other 


ships, railways, airlines, canals, telegraph, 
telephone and radio communication, ferries, 
and works situated in a province but which 
have been or may be declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more provinces. Jurisdiction over 
war industries and industries within the 
scope of certain provinces which entered 
into wartime agreements with the Dominion 
has now reverted to the provinces. (A 
summary of the present position with respect 
to labour relations legislation in Canada 
appears in the July issue of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, pp. 940-43.) 


The Regulations, which were issued under 
the authority of the War Measures Act, are 
continued in effect under the continuation 
of the Transitional Measures Act, 1947. A 
bill incorporating many of the features of 
the Regulations, with modifications and addi- 
tions, was introduced in the House of 
Commons on June 17, 1947, but was allowed 
to stand over until the next session of 
Parliament (L.G., July, 1947, p. 923, Aug., 
p. 1102). 


The Regulations are administered by the 
~Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) 
in respect of those provisions relating to: 
The certification of bargaining representa- 
tives, the intervention of the Board for the 
purpose of obtaining conciliation services 
from the Minister of Labour, the establish- 
ment of procedures for the final settlement 
of disputes concerning the interpretation or 
violation of collective agreements, and the 
institution of prosecution proceedings. 

The provisions of the Regulations relating 
to conciliation services are under the admin- 
istration of the Minister of Labour and are 


provided to parties desiring to negotiate 
agreements through the formal intervention 
of the Board. 


The Board. with the approval of the 
Minister of Labour, has adopted rules or 
regulations which govern procedure in 
making the various types of ‘applications 
invoking the provisions of the Regulations 
and the services of the Board. Copies of 
these procedural regulations and of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, may be obtained from the Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Regulations sare 
here described in separate articles. The 
first deals with applications made to the 
Board for the certification of bargaining 
representatives and other services, and 
records the decisions reached in such 
matters; the second describes conciliation 
proceedings under the Regulations and in- 
cludes the reports of Boards of Conciliation; 
and, when the occasion requires, a third 


‘records the appointment of Industrial Dis- 


putes Inquiry Commissions under the 
Regulations and reports the results of their 
investigations. 


Conciliation proceedings are also provided 
through the Industrial Relations Branch of 
the Department of Labour under the pro- 
visions of the Conciliation and Labour Act. 
This Act empowers the Minister of Labour 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purpose of bringing the 
parties together and to appoint a conciliator 
or arbitrator when requested by the parties 
concerned. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Torontv, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton. The territory of the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia and Alberta; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; three officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario and work 
in close collaboration with the Provincial 
Conciliation Service; two officers in Montreal 
are assigned to the Province of Quebec and 
the officer resident in Fredericton, repre- 
sents the Department in the Maritime 
Provinces. The headquarters of the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Applications for Certification Under 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met for two days during the 
month of December. During the month 
the Board received five applications (one 
of which was withdrawn during the month), 
held two hearings, issued seven certificates 
designating bargaining representatives, 
ordered one representation vote, allowed 
the withdrawal of three applications and 
issued Reasons for Judgment in one case. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
and certain of its officers for the employees 
employed in the beverage department of 
the Chateau Frontenac, Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Quebec, P.Q. The Manager of 
the department was excluded from the 
bargaining unit.* ~ 

2. Canadian Navigators’ Federation and 
certain of its officers for the officer per- 
sonnel, including the second officer, the 
third officer, the second engineer, the 
third engineer and the fourth engineer 
employed by the Terra Nova Steamship 
Company, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., on the 
ss. Empire Gangway. The master, chief 
officer and the chief engineer were 
excluded from the bargaining unit.* 

3. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and certain of its officers 
for the express messengers and helpers 
employed by the Northern Alberta Rail- 
ways, Edmonton, Alberta* 

4. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., and certain of 
its officers for marine engineers, excluding 
the chief engineer, employed by the United 
Towing and Salvage Company Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q., on the tugs Jean Fraser, 
Strathmore and James Whalen.** 


5. Canadian Navigators’ Federation and 


certain of its officers for the licensed 
officers and unlicensed officers holding the 
positions of first, second and. third mates, 
and second, third and fourth engineers 
employed by Branch Lines Limited, Sorel, 
P.Q., aboard the vessels ms. Elmbranch, 
ms. Firbranch, ss. Pinebranch, ss. Spruce- 
branch and ss. Oakbranch. Masters and 
chief engineers on these vessels were 
excluded from the bargaining unit.*** 

6. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., and certain of 
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its officers for marine engineers, excluding 
the chief engineers, employed by Canadian 
Dredge .and Dock Company Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., on the tugs Rogers, Dickson, 
McCully, Helen 8, Coronet, Minigog and 
German .*** 

7. Canadian Association of Marine 
Transport Workers, Local No. 8, and cer- 
tain of its officers for the unlicensed 
employees employed by Terra Nova Steam- 
ship Company Limited, Montreal, P.Q., 
aboard the ss. Empire Gangway. The 
steward was excluded from the bargaining 
unit.f 


Representation Vote Ordered 


Canadian Navigators’ Federation and the 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., and the National Harbours 
Board (Port of Montreal) (L.G., October, 
1947, p. 1450). , Following an investigation 
of the applications of the two organiza- 
tions and a public hearing, the Board 
ordered a representation vote among the 
second engineer of the cgs. Sir Hugh Allan 
and the engineers of the tugs Glenkeen 
and Glenada of the National Harbours 
Board (Port of Montreal). The names of 
the Canadian Navigators’ Federation and 
the National Association of Marine 
Engineers, Inc., will appear on the ballot. 
The captains of the three vessels and the 
chief engineer of the cgs. Sir Hugh Allan 
were excluded from the eligible voters’ 
list. 

Mr. R. Trepanier, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Montreal, P.Q., was appointed by 
the Board to supervise the vote. 

The Board deferred its decision on the 
application for certification of bargaining 
representatives of the Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild on behalf of dieck officers on 
board these three vessels pending the com- 
pletion of the vote of the engineer officers. 


Applications Withdrawn 


1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union (Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America) 
and J. B. Baillargeon Express Limited, 





*Following an investigation of the application. 

**Following an investigation of the application, 
and a public hearing. 

***Following an investigation of the application, 
a public hearing and a representation vote. 
tFollowing an investigation of the application, 
and a representation vote. 


reste stem tos 


Montreal, P.Q. (L.G., Nov., 1947, p. 1608). 
On the request of the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Union the application was with- 
drawn. / 

2. Quebec Longshoremen’s Union Local 
1 (CCCL), and various shipping companies 
(Port of Quebec and Levis), represented 
by the Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc. (L.G., Nov., 1947, p. 1608). On the 
request of the Secretary-Treasurer of Local 
1, Quebec lLongshoremen’s Union, the 
application was withdrawn. 

3. Canadian Seamen’s Union and Saint 
John Marine Transports Limited, Saint 
John, N.B. (L.G., Jan., 1948, p. 29). On 
the request of the Director of Organiza- 
tion of the Canadian Seamen’s Union, the 
application was withdrawn. 


Applications for Certification 
Received During the Month 
of December, 1947 


1. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel employed by Saint 
John Marine Transport Company Limited, 
Saint John, N.B. 


2. Local No. 5, Marine Department, 
American Communications Association 
(CIO) (Canadian Communications Asso- 
ciation, Local No. 6) on behalf of Radio 
Officers employed by the Canadian 
Marconi Company, Montreal, P.Q., on its 
Canadian vessels on the East Coast of 
Canada. 

3. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees on behalf of coal chute oper- 
ators and coalmen employed by S. H. 
Rich, Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
coal contractor, Vancouver, B.C. 

4. International Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers on behalf of engineers 
handling steam or other classes of motive 
power, employed on the Vancouver 
Harbour Railways, National Harbours 
Board, Vancouver, B.C. 

5. Canadian Navigators’ Federation on 
behalf of licensed officers and/or unlicensed ~ 
officers holding the position of officer, 
excluding the captains, on board the 
vessels ss. Transbay, ss. Transtream, 
ss. Transriver and ss. Translake of Transit 
Tankers and Terminals, Limited, Montreal, 


PQ: 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in dispute between 
The Air Engineers’ Society of Canada, Applicant, 


and 


Trans-Canada Air Lines, Respondent, 


and 


Air Line Lodge 714 and Trans-Oceanic Lodge 1751, International 
Association of Machinists, Interveners. 


This is an application for certification of 
bargaining representatives for a bargaining 
unit consisting of all licensed air engineers 
below the rank of assistant chief mechanic 
and assistant chief inspector employed by 
the respondent company. 

At the present time, this group is part 
of a bargaining unit which includes all 
mechanic classifications in the maintenance 
and overhaul departments of the com- 
pany, as well as other classifications in the 
stores and cargo service. and’ commissary 
departments of the company, and which is 
covered by a collective agreement entered 
into between the respondent company and 
the interveners representing employees in 
such classifications. 

The applicant claims that air engineers 
licensed by the Department of Transport 
constitute a separate craft and as such are 
entitled to recognition as a separate and 
appropriate craft unit for collective bar- 
gaining purposes. The applicant further 





The Board consisted’ of the Vice- 
Chairman and Messrs. Deschamps, Hills, 
Mosher, Picard and Taylor. 


The Judgment of the Board was 
delivered by the Vice-Chairman. 


claims that the interests of the group are 
not adequately represented by the inter- 
vener unions as the membership of such 
unions is predominantly shop personnel. 

The respondent company opposes the 
application on the ground that licensed 
air engineers are not a separate craft but 
are part of the mechanic craft group 
employed in its maintenance and overhaul 
departments. 

The interveners oppose the application 
on the same ground and deny that the 
interests of the air engineer group are 
inadequately represented by them as 
alleged by the applicant. 
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- pany’s 


There are no basic technical or profes- 
sional educational qualifications required 
for a licensed air engineer. The air 
engineer works up through the ranks of 
the mechanic classifications in the com- 
establishment, namely, learner, 
mechanic, and senior mechanic, to air 
engineer classification. In order to obtain 
a licence from the Department of Trans- 
port, an air engineer must go through a 
training period of several years on air 


_ engines, the length of training time depend- 


ing upon the type of air engine and aircraft 
and the company requirements. In the 
case of Trans-Canada Air Lines, the Board 
is advised that an air engineer cannot sit 
fora Department of Transport examina- 
tion for an air engineer’s licence for the 
type of aircraft flown by the company 
until he has had a five-year training period 
and has been approved by the company to 
sit for such examination. 


Department of Transport regulations 
require that the airworthiness of the air- 
craft must be certified and signed for by 
a licensed air engineer before it may be 
flown. 

There are three crew shifts, namely, 
daytime, evening and night shifts, employed 
at company airports in servicing aircraft 
in operation. A crew shift chief who is a 
licensed air engineer is in charge of each 
shift crew and his crew includes an air 
engineer and a senior mechanic and other 
mechanics. The crew services aircraft as 
the aircraft come in for checks after flight. 
If a component part of the aircraft 
becomes unserviceable and cannot be 
repaired on the spot, it is removed and a 
serviceable part put in its place, and the 
defective part is generally sent back to 
the company shops for repair. 


A chief mechanic and assistant chief 
mechanic who are also licensed air 
engineers have supervisory authority over 
crew shift chiefs and their crews. Aircraft 
inspectors are employed who are also 
licensed air engineers and rank equally 
with aircrew chiefs. 


There are a number of employees 
holding air engineer licences working for 
the company as senior mechanics or 
mechanics, either because there are no 
existing vacancies in the company estab- 
lishment for air engineers or by reason of 
not having passed’ the company’s own tests 
and standards for air engineer classification. 

The applicant claims that all air 
engineers holding licences from the Depart- 
ment of Transport should be in the 
proposed craft unit, even though not 


employed by the company as air engineers. 
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The Board in the Bell Telephone case 
(L.G., July, 1946, p. 902) has approved the 
principle that all employees employed in 
the same technical and scientific occupa- 
tional classifications should be included in 
the bargaining unit comprising such classi- 
fications even though not possessed of 
professional or technical certificates held 
by the great majority of employees in 
such classifications; and that, similarly, 
employees not employed in such technical 
and scientific occupational classifications 
should not be included in such bargaining 
unit even though holding professional or 
technical certificates. The same principle 
applies with equal force in the case of a 
craft unit such as is proposed in this 
application. Even if employees employed 
as alr engineers were considered an appro- 
priate craft group, it would be inappropriate 
to include therein persons holding air 
engineer licences who are working as senior 
mechanics or as mechanics. To include 
such persons in the bargaining unit would 
mean that part of the employees in the 
mechanics classification would be in one 
bargaining unit while other mechanics 
doing the same work and. working side 
by side with them would be in another 
bargaining unit. Thus the occupational 
group would be split and an undesirable 
situation created from the point of view 
of orderly collective bargaining. 


In its argument for recognition of 
licensed air engineers as a separate craft 
group, the applicant stressed particularly 
the special responsibilities devolving upon 
a licensed air engineer in certifying the 
airworthiness of the aircraft. 

The issue of an engineer’s certificate is 
evidently required by the Department of 
Transport as a safety control measure. The 
company states that all work in the shops 
must be certified and that senior mechanics 
must certify the work done under their 
control as a part of the safety measures 
taken by the company. 

The Board does not consider that the 
responsibilities imposed upon air engineers 
for safety purposes in this instance affords 
adequate ground for their recognition as a 
separate craft‘ group. The right to such 
separate recognition must be determined 
rather by the nature of the work, skills 
exercised and training required in acquiring 
such skills, and the manner in which the 
work is performed. 

In the Bell Telephone case, supra, the 
Board said:— 

In our opinion, like considerations apply 
in general in determining an appropriate 
bargaining unit comprising or including 
occupational classifications requiring pro- 





fessional skills as fee. in determining 
an appropriate craft unit comprising or 
including occupational classifications 
requiring particular artisan skills. An 
appropriate unit should include the occu- 
pational classifications engaged in common 
employment in the same line of skilled 
work, and in which there is, by reason 
of training or experience and established 
practice, the normal opportunity for 
promotion from the lowest to the highest 
occupational classifications comprising the 
professional or professional and technical 
group. 


Applying the foregoing to the present 
case, the Board is not satisfied that, licensed 
air engineers constitute a separate craft 
group, but should rather be regarded as 
part of the larger mechanic craft group 
employed by the company and’ engaged in 


maintenance work upon aircraft and air- 
craft engines and accessories. 
For the above reasons the application 
is rejected. 
(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
for the Board. 
J. K. Goprrey,. Esq. 
G. Lanp, Esq. 
for the Applicant. 
E. H. Moncrierr, Esq. 
A. M. SuTHERLAND, Esq. 
for the Respondent. 
G. P. ScHorrm, Esq. 
G. M. Boax, Esq. 
S. Wattace, Esq. 
for the Interveners. 
Dated at Ottawa, December 17, 1947. 


Conciliation Proceedings Under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


The Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions provide conciliation machinery to 
attempt settlement of disputes where 
negotiations for an agreement following 


certification of bargaining representatives, 


or negotiations for the renewal of an 
existing agreement, have been unsuccess- 
fully continued for thirty days. Disputes 
of this nature are referred to the Minister 
of Labour by the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National), and, until May 15, 
1947, such dispute in certain provinces 
were also referred to the Minister by the 
Provincial Boards in their respective juris- 
dictions. The Minister then appoints a 
Conciliation Officer to confer with the 
parties and endeavour to effect an agree- 
ment. If the Conciliation Officer is unable 
to bring about settlement of the matters 
in dispute and reports that in his view an 
agreement might be facilitated by the 
appointment of a Conciliation Board, a 
Board is then established by the Minister. 
The duty of such a Board is to endeavour 
to effect an agreement between the parties 
on the matters in dispute and to report 
its findings and recOmmendations to the 
Minister. 


Assignment of Conciliation 
Officers 


During December, 1947, Conciliation 
Officers were assigned to confer with the 
parties in an attempt to effect an agree- 
ment in the following cases:— 

Arctic Radio Corporation, Flin Flon, 
Man. (Radio Station CFAR), and Local 


B-1405, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers (AFL-TLC). R.H. Hooper, 
Conciliation Officer. (See also below.) 
Canadian Marconi Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q., and Marconi System Division, No. 
59, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union (AFL- 
TLC). R. Trepanier, Conciliation Officer. 


Agreements Facilitated by 
Conciliation Officers or 
Cases Withdrawn 


‘In the following cases, reports were 
received during December, 1947, from Con- 
ciliation Officers indicating the successful 
completion of negotiations with the signing 
of an agreement or the withdrawal of the 
application for intervention :— 

Arctic Radio Corporation, Flin Flon, 
Man. (Radio Station CFAR), and Local 
B-1405, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers (AFL-TLC). R.H. Hooper, 
Conciliation Officer. (See also above.) 


Railway Express Agency, Inc., and 
Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & 
tation Employees (AFL-TLC). R. Tre 
panier, Conciliation Officer. (L.G., July, 
1947, p. 959.) 


Boards Fully Constituted 


Canadian Air Express Lid. (ground crew 
personnel at Dorval, P.Q., and Ottawa, 
Ont.) —The Conciliatiom Board established 
to deal with a dispute between Canadian 
Air Express Lid. (ground crew personnel 
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at Dorval, P.Q., and Ottawa, Ont.) and 
International Association of Machinists 
(TLC) was fully constituted on December 
18, 1947, with the appointment of H. Carl 
Goldenberg, ‘Montreal, as Chairman of the 
Board, on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, 
R. R. Merifield and G. S. Mooney, both 
of Montreal, who had been appointed on 
the recommendation of the employer and 
employees respectively. (L.G., Dec., 1947, 
p. 1789.) 


Board Reports Received 


During the month, Board reports were 
received in the following cases:— 

Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd. (water- 
front freight handlers at various points in 
Quebec and Ontario) and Brotherhood of 
Railway & Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express & Station Employees, 
(AFL-TLC). (L.G., Nov., 1947, p. 1609.) 

Canadian National Steamships (Pacific), 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service) and Union Steamships 
Ltd., and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America (AFL). 
p. 1609.) 


(L.G., Nov., 1947, 


Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (dining, 
cafe & buffet car employees) and Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen.. (L.G., Oct., 
1947, p. 1451.) 


Imperial Optical Co., Toronto, Ont., and | 


Local 514, United Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers of America (CIO-CCL). 
(L.G., March, 1947, p. 335.) 

Snyder’s Ltd., Waterloo, Ont., and Local 
13, National Union of Furniture Workers 
& . Aled -Crafts: (CCL). (LiGs: Aug, 
1947, p. 1138.) 

United Towing & Salvage Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q., and Canadian Seamen’s 
Union (TLC). (L.G., Nov., 1947, p. 1609.) 


Settlements Following Board 
Procedure 


During the month, advice was received 
that matters in dispute between the 
following parties have been settled as a 
result of further negotiations following 
recelpt by the parties of the Conciliation 
Board report :— 

Ray-O-Vac (Canada) Ltd., Winnipeg, 
‘Man., and Local 3929, United Steelworkers 
of America (CIO-CCL). (L.G., Oct, 
1947, p. 1452.) 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd. (Waterfront Freight Handlers at vari- 
ous points in Quebec and Ontario) 


and 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (AFL-TLC). 


The Honourable Humpurey Mircuett, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Sir,—The Board of Conciliation appointed 
by you in this case begs to submit its 
report. 

The Board met the parties in Toronto on 
November 11. The Company was repre- 
sented by Mr. J. L. Stock, and the Union 
by Messrs. F. H. Hall, H. F. Mead and 
J. D. Clark. The Union submitted a brief 
on the dispute at issue. Mr. Stock com- 
mented on the claims of the Union and 
promised later to submit a more detailed 
statement, which in due course he did. 

The sole issue here concerns the claim 
of the Union for an increase in wages of 
15 cents per hour for mechanical equipment 
operators and of 10 cents per hour for all 
other classifications covered by the agree- 
ment retroactive to June 1, 1947. The 
current rate for mechanical equipment 
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On December 6, 1947, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Con- 
ciliation Board, the personnel of which 
was as follows: Dr. Alexander Brady, 
Toronto, Chairman, appointed by the 
Minister of Labour on the joint recom- 


mendation of the other two members 
of the Board, C. G. Quinlan, Montreal, 
and M. W. Wright, LLB., Ottawa, 
appointed on the .nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 





operators is 83 cents and the minimum 
base for other classifications is 78 cents. 
The last increase had been obtained in 
August, 1946, when 10 cents had been 
granted as directed by the National War 
Labour Board. The Union request for an 
increase this year is based on the rising 
cost of living. The objection of the Com- 
pany to the increase requested by the Union 
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rests in the fact that it is bound by a 
rigid system of rates, and without a change 
in these rates it is not financially desirable 
that labour costs should rise further. The 
Company submitted figures to illustrate 
how precarious was its package freight 
business. 

It is needless in this report ‘to summarize 
the detailed arguments submitted by both 
parties to the Board. The Board carefully 
considered them in its private sessions, and 
through its employer representative asked 
the Company if it eould make an offer 
that would go at least some way in meet- 
ing the request of the Union in view of 
the rising costs of living and the wage 
increases in other employments. In re- 
sponse to this request. of the Board, the 
Company showed an admirable willingness 
to change its former position in order to 
effect a settlement. It offered to the 
applicants an increase in wages equivalent 
to that which was granted to the sailors 
and. effective from the same date. This 
increase would come to something between 
three and four cents per hour. The Union 
representatives, however, rejected this offer 
as inadequate. 


In view of this stalemate, it is incumbent 


upon the Board to make a recommendation. 
It is very conscious that each party has 
force in its claims. ‘The rising costs of 
living make the claims of the Union reason- 
able, whereas the rigid rate structure 
renders it embarrassing for the Company 
to increase its expenditures without jeopar- 
dizing its financial position and endangering 
its package freight business. A rise in the 
freight rates of the railways would enable 


the Company to make some increase in 
its charges. The Board is fully convinced 
that no final wage settlement is possible 
until the issue of freight rates is settled. 
It believes, however, that the Company in 
the present year should do its utmost to 
give some increase in wage rates to the 
employees in the present dispute. The 
Board recommends as a fair and reasonable 
settlement under the circumstances an 
increase of 64 cents for all the classifications 
of employees covered by the agreement. 
The mechanical equipment operators should 
receive this increase and retain the differ- 
ential which they now possess. The Board 
is not recommending, as the Union requests, 
that the differential should be increased. 
That claim of the Union may have force, 
but the present Board is not prepared to 
pronounce on it. It should be raised only 
when final decisions are made on wages, 
after the freight rate issue is disposed of. 
The Board would recommend that the 
increase of wages be made retroactive to 
July 25, when the Union first submitted 
its request. 

Acceptance of this recommendation in- 
volves that each party should withdraw 
from its former position and make con- 
cessions. Such concessions the Board would 
urge in the interests of a reasonable 
settlement. j 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Toronto, fourth day of Decem- 
ber, 1947. 

(Sgd.) ALEXANDER Brapy 
(Sgd.) C. G. QUINLAN 
(Sgd.) M. W. Wricut 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Canadian National Steamships (Pacific), Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co. (B.C. Coast Steamship Service) and Union Steamships Lid., 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America (AFL). 


The Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Ottawa. 


Sir,—On the 11th day of September, 1947, 
in the matter of a dispute between Cana- 
dian National Steamships (Pacific), Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Co. (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service) and Union Steamships 
Ltd. (Employers) and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America (AFL) 
(Employees) you appointed a Conciliation 
Board under Wartime Labour Regulations 
P.C. 1003 to endeavour to effect an agree- 
ment between the parties. On the recom- 
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On December 17, 1947, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Conciliation Board, the personnel of 
which was as follows: Thomas G. Norris, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, 


G. E. Housser, K.C.; who replaced 
J. A. Lindsay as employers’ nominee 
when the latter withdrew from the 
Board, and Herbert Gargrave, em- 
ployees’ nominee. All three members 
are from Vancouver. 


mendation of the employers Mr. J. A. 
Lindsay and on the recommendation of 
the employees Mr. Herbert Gargrave were, 
on the 28rd day of September, 1947, 
appointed as members of the Board. 

On the recommendation of both parties 
you did on October 4, 1947, appoint Mr. 
Thomas G. Norris, K.C., as the third 
member of the Board. 

The Board as so constituted met on 
October 9, 1947, and on October 15, 1947, 
Mr. Norris sitting as Chairman. On such 


last mentioned date, representatives of the » 


employees objected that as a matter of 
law Mr. Lindsay was disqualified as having 
a pecuniary interest in that he was an 
employer of seamen who might be affected 
by a decision of the Board. After hearing 
argument on this objection the other two 
members of the Board over-ruled the 
objection but Mr. Lindsay thereupon with- 
drew as a member of the Board so that 
there could be no suggestion that the Board 
as constituted was not entirely free from 
bias. A report was made to you by the 
Chairman on October 15, 1947, and on the 
23rd day of October, 1947, on the nomi- 
nation of the employers you appointed 
Mr. George E. Housser, K.C., as a member 
of the Board. Mr. Housser and Mr. 
Gargrave met thereafter and confirmed the 
previous appointment of Mr. Norris as the 
third member of the Board. 


The Board met, in addition to the meet- 
ings on October 9 and on October 15, on 
November 4, 5, 12, 18, 14, 20, 21, 24, 25, 
December 13 and December 15 and on 
agreement of the parties extensions of time 
for report were granted by you from time 
to time. 

At the hearings representatives of all the 
employers and several representatives of 
the Union appeared and were heard and 
a great deal of evidence was submitted on 
behalf of both parties. 

On November 24 and 25 the Board 
worked out a formula containing alternative 
proposals for settlement which was agreed 
to by both parties subject to a vote of the 
members of the union. 

This formula was subsequently incorpor- 
ated in a ballot in the following form: 


ATTENTION 8.1.U. Mrempers 


Your Negotiating Committee, in dealing 
with the C.P.R., C.N.R., and U.S.S. Offi- 
cials, have agreed on three (3) proposals 
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to be voted on by S.I.U. members on the 
coast: 
Proposal No. 1: 
$16.79 increase per month for— 
, Leading Daymen ; 
Night Watchmen 
Winchmen 
Storekeepers 
Quartermasters 
Tractor men 
Oilers 
Watertenders 


$15.79 increase per month for— 


Lookout Men 

Firemen A 

Daymen 

Seamen—Tugs and Barges 
Stevedores 


$14.79 increase per month for— 


Wipers 
Deck Boys 
Seamen (0.8. and Deckhands) 
Overtime rate 85 cents per hour; dirty 
money 50 cents per hour; and one (1) 
day’s leave after five (5) days of work. 
Proposal No. 2: 

$15.79 increase per month for all 

ratings. 

Overtime 85 cents per hour; dirty 
money 50 cents per hour; and one (1) 
day’s leave after five (5) days’ work. 

These proposals will be embodied in an 
agreement and will be retroactive to affect 
svt hse earned on and after September 1, 


How To Vote 


Mark with an “X” the proposals you 
wish to accept. If you should wish to 
reject both proposals, mark an “X” in the 
square indicated: 

Peter te Nd. Fas oe Byes Wetrel eee hee ute 
Proposal No. 1 | 
Proposal No. 2 
Reject both Proposals | 


The vote of the members of the Union © 


has now been taken and the Board is 
informed by the representatives of the 
Union that proposal number 2 was accepted 
by a large majority vote. 

Enclosed herewith is a draft of the 
agreement which the parties propose to 
complete. 

Formal documents pertaining to this 
Board of Conciliation will be forwarded 
within the next few days. 

We have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 
(Sgd.) T. G. Norris, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) G. E. Housser, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) H. Garcrave, 


Member. 
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REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between | 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (Dining, Cafe Buffet Car Employees) 


and 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


16: 

The Hon. Mr. Humpurey Mrircuett, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

SIR: 

Following upon its appointment your 
Board held meetings and conferences at 
both Montreal and Winnipeg. At a 
meeting with the parties in Montreal it 
was agreed that proceedings should be 
adjourned indefinitely to be taken up later 
at Winnipeg and accordingly the Board 
met again with the parties at Winnipeg 
and thereafter gave consideration to ques- 
tions at issue. The parties presented their 
views both documentarily and. orally. 

The statements submitted to the Board 
on behalf of the Dining Car Employees 
and of the Company are not in accord in 
respect of all of the Articles of the Agree- 
ment governing Wages and Working Con- 
ditions involved, and there are also 
disparities in references to Article numbers 
and Clause designations of the Agreement 
affected by the proposals of the employees. 

The Company’s statement dieals with all 
of the proposals, as originally submitted 
to it on behalf of the employees in 1946, 
some of which the Company agreed con- 
ditionally with the employees to make 
effective. The Employees’ Statement does 
not make reference to those on which there 
is such conditional agreement. It seems 
desirable, therefore, that in this Report 
the proposals should be dealt with, using 
the references to Article numbers and 
Clause designations of the existing Agree- 
ment as used in the Company’s Statement. 

In the Company’s Statement it under- 
takes to make effective a number of 
revisions of Clauses of its Agreement with 
the Dining Car Employees “subject to 
agreement on satisfactory wording in order 
to avoid any misunderstanding of their 
intent” as follows:— 

Proposed New Clause, Last Paragraph of 

Article 6. 

Proposed Clause (a) of Article 7. 

Proposed Clause (b) of Article 7. 

Proposed New Clause (d) of Article 7. 

Proposed Clause (b) of Article 10. 


No comment by the Board would appear 
to be required in respect of these Clauses 
of the Agreement, except to state its under- 
standing that subject to the conditions 
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On December 2, 1947, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Conciliation Board, the personnel of 
which was as follows: Honourable Mr. 
Justice E. K. Williams, Winnipeg, 
Chairman, appointed in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, George 
Murphy, Montreal, and Ralph May- 
bank, K.C., M.P., Winnipeg, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and 
employees respectively. 





mentioned the proposals of the Employees 
as indicated have been or will be made 
effective. | 

The matters remaining in _ dispute 
between the parties are well set out shortly 
on Page 5 of the Company’s written state- 
ment and they are as follows:— 


A. Number of hours constituting basic 
service month. 

B. Payment for hours worked in excess 
of Shree month at rate of time and one- 
half. 

C. Change in method of payment for 
assigned employees called during layover 
and held for duty. 

D. Change in method of payment for 
assigned employees required to perform 
non-operating work. 

E. Payment for time worked during 
rest period at rate of time and one-half 
instead of pro rata and separate and 
apart from the monthly guarantee. 

F. Payment for employees delayed in 
return to home station on account of late 
arrival of regular trains at the rate of 
time and one-half separate and apart from 
the monthly guarantee. 

G. Check-off of monthly dues from all 
employees subject to the agreement. 

H. Increased vacation with pay allow- 
ance. 


Items “C” and “D” above refer to pro- 
posed changes in present Schedule Article 
4 (a) and 4 (b) respectively. While, how- 
ever, the Company’s statement avers that. 
these two matters are in dispute no refer- 
ence is made to them in the written 
material submitted by the employees, nor 
was any reference made to them when the 
parties were before the Board. Despite 
such lack of reference to the article by the 
employees the Board is not sure whether 
the differences have been resolved but the 
Board feels it cannot very well make any 
recommendation when there have not been 
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representations from the employees. In 
such circumstances the Board would recom- 
mend that if there is still disagreement 
between the parties respecting these clauses 
that they might very well negotiate further 
respecting them, the Board hoping that 
they might thus effect a settlement. 

Respecting “A”—“Number of hours con- 
_stituting basic service month”:—This is 
dealt with in Article 2. The Board has 
considered all representations carefully and 
is not prepared to recommend any change 
in the existing established basis of the 
number of hours constituting a basic service 
month. 

(In this respect, notwithstanding that this 
report is signed by all members, Mr. IMay- 
bank, the nominee of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, has expressed dissent, 
it being his view that the men are entitled 
to what they have asked, viz., a reduction 
of the basic service month to 208 hours 
instead of 240 hours, or that some figure in 
between 208 and 240 be chosen.) 

Respecting “B’—“Payment for hours 
worked in excess of basic month at rate 
of time and one-half”:—This is also dealt 
with in present Schedule Article No. 2. 
The Board recommends that this article 
should be amended to provide for payment 
of time and one-half for hours worked in 
excess of 245. The Board’s view is that in 
adding hours to decide whether straight 
time or time and one-half should be paid 
only service hours should be considered. 

Respecting “E”—“Payment for time 
worked during rest period at rate of time 
and one-half instead of pro rata and 
Separate and apart from the monthly 
guarantee”:—This is dealt with in Article 
5 of the present Schedule. The Board 
would recommend that this article be 
amended to provide that, except in an 
emergency, or in case of services in respect 
of which there is mutual agreement to 
other effect, an employee who has gone 
off duty for his rest period and who is 
called for work before his regular time for 
reporting for duty shall be paid for such 
work on the minute basis at the rate of 
time and one-half, with a minimum of one 
hour’s pay at straight time rate, exclusive 
of monthly guarantee. 

Respecting “F”—“Payment for employees 
delayed in return to home station on 
account of late arrival of regular trains 
at the rate of time and one-half separate 
and apart from the monthly guarantee”: 


—This is dealt with in Article 7 (c) of the 


present Schedule. The Board does not 
recommend any change in the practice 
obtaining at present. 
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Respecting “G”—“Check-off of monthly 
dues from all employees subject to the 


agreement”:—There is no article in the 


present Schedule respecting this. A similar 
proposal has been made by the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen with respect to 
conductors, trainmen, yardmen and others, 
and’ forms part of a general dispute 
between the Brotherhood and various Cana- 
dian railroads. That whole dispute was 
referred to a Conciliation Board composed 
of the same members as your Board now 
reporting. In the course of proceedings in 
that larger dispute the parties upon the 
suggestion of the Board agreed to negotiate 
further on all points at issue, and thus 
this clause, or something quite similar to 
it, is consequently at the present time the 
subject of negotiations between the same 
employee organization and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and other railways. There- 
fore, the Board recommends that the 
decision made in those negotiations may 
very well determine the decision to be 
made here and believes that such should 
be the case. 

Respecting “H’—“Increased vacation 
with pay allowance”’:—This matter is not 
dealt with in the present Schedule but 
“vacation with pay” is the subject of an 
agreement between the parties dated 
August 18, 1945. That agreement pro- 
vides for an annual vacation with pay of 
six days under certain specified conditions. 

In recent months the subject of “vaca- 
tion with pay” was referred to a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the 
chairmanship \of Dr. Alexander Brady. The 
parties before that Board were a large 
number of Trade Unions employed by the 
Railroads in Canada on the one hand, and 
said Railroads on the other hand. That 
Board recommended that vacations be 
granted on the basis of six days after one 
year’s service, nine days after three years’ 
service and twelve days after five years’ 
service. 

Pursuant to ‘the recommendation of that 
Board an agreement was entered into 
between the various parties in which that 
Board’s recommendation was accepted’ in 
principle as the basis for establishing 
vacation agreements and it was agreed that 
the principle should be implemented by 
applying the conditions contained in the 
various vacation agreements in such 
manner as would be consistent with such 
basis and it was a part of the agreement 
that such necessary modifications in agree- 
ments or memoranda should be made by 
further negotiations between the various 
organizations and the railways. 








Your Board recommends adoption by the 
parties of the report of the said Concilia- 
tion Board under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Brady and of the agreement already 
referred to which followed upon that 
report. 

In closing the Board wishes to record its 
appreciation of the manner in which all 
parties made their submissions and of the 


evidence of good relationships existing 
between them. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) E. K. WitutaMs, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) RatpH MAyBANK, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) G. Hopes, 
Member. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Imperial Optical Company, Toronto, Ontario, 


and 


Local 514, United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 


America ( CIO-CCL). 


To: 
The Hon. Humpurey MitcHett, MP., 


Minister of Labour of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Sir: | 

On June 25, 1947, the Board submitted 
as final, a majority and a minority report 
herein. Copies of both are attached to 
and form part hereof, as Schedules “A” 
and “B” respectively* 

Subsequently, on July 5, 1947, a letter 
was received by the Board from |Mr. M. M. 
Maclean, Director of Industrial Relations, 
hereto annexed as Schedule “C”, which 
instructed the Board to reconvene with a 
view to the Board submitting a further 
report to the Minister setting out the 
terms and conditions on which the Board 
feels that the Company and the certified 
bargaining representatives should enter into 
a collective agreement. The Board met 
on October 3 last and on October 10 the 
Chairman reported by letter, copy of 
which is attached as Schedule “D”. The 
reply of Mr. Maclean dated October 21 
is attached as Schedule “E”. This directed 
the Board, in the event it failed to effect 
a mutually satisfactory settlement of the 
dispute, to make its “Findings and 
Recommendations to the Minister 
upon the issues in dispute between the 
parties.” 

The Board met on November 4 to 
consider the matter and issued subpoenas 
upon Mr. J. Casson, for the Company, 
and Mr. Ross Russell, for the Union, 
returnable on November 13. On _ the 
latter date the Board again met, and both 
persons subpoenaed attended, as well as 





* Copies of these schedules, the other schedules 
referred to. in the Report, and an addendum by 
Mr. Dillon, will be furnished on request by the 
Industrial Relations Branch, Department of Labour. 





On December 5, 1947, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Conciliation Board, the personnel of 
which was as follows: His Honour 


Judge Samuel Factor, Toronto, Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister of 


Labour on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, 
EK. ‘Macaulay Dillon, Toronto, em- 
ployer’s nominee, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a nomina- 
tion by the Company, and Norman 
Levy, Toronto, employees’ nominee. 


Mr. J. C. Adams, K.C., for the Company. 
Thereat the Board heard the parties . 
seriatim. 

The Union representative relied upon the 
brief already filed with the Board, 
enlarging the submission by stating that 
since the date of filing, the standard of 
wage rates paid in what were alleged 
to be comparable industries and occupa- 
tions, had changed in an upward direction. 
The Union subsequently filed further in- 
formation relative to alleged comparable 
wage rates and statutory holidays in some 
of the plants with which the Union has 
contractual relations. 

The Company stated that its previously 
affirmed position before the Board remained 
unchanged, and subject thereto it would 
give information to the Board in confi- 
dence, which it did. Some figures were 
filed purporting to show by classifications 
in the plant, changes made in wage rates 
since December 4, 1946, as compared with 
present rates. It was further stated that 
the Company continues to give a voluntary 
revocable check-off to the Lens Plant 
Employees’ Association, and that the Com- 
pany would not negotiate with the UEW 
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unless and until it could prove to the Com- 
pany that the UEW represented a majority 
of the workers in the plant affected. 

The Board is unanimously of the opinion 
that the Company and the Union should 
reinstate im general terms the contract 
existing between them on December 4, 1946. 

As to issues in dispute, the Board again 
met on November 19, 20, and December 2 


and 3, and has the following findings and 


recommendations to make:— 


1. Wages: 


In June the Union requested a general 
increase of 184 cents per ‘hour. This is 
now supplemented by the Union’s request 
for a further increase of approximately 13 
cents per hour. The Company states that 
since December 4, 1946, it has granted a 
general minimum increase, which it states 
is much greater than the minimum in the 
majority of cases. These increases are 
stated to be the result, mainly, of changes 
in equipment and What may be termed 
good conduct and result bonuses. The 
Company’s filing shows a considerable 
number of departmental and occupational 
classifications. However, the Company 
stated that there were no changes in piece 
work rates in quantity, and that fifty to 
sixty per cent of the employees concerned 
are engaged in piece work. The Company 
also claims that its position is not com- 
parable generally, since there is only one 
other concern in Canada in like industry, 
which the instant Company alleges has a 
relatively lower wage rate. 

It will, therefore, be obvious that the 
question of what have been the actual 
increases, what may be fair rates, and 
allied problems, require detailed and expert 
analysis, which from the information 
brought before it the Board is not pre- 
pared to determine. 

The Board does recommend that present 
wage rates in the Company be maintained 
for the present and that the issue of 
amending them be referred back to the 
parties for further negotiation. 


2. Hours of Work: 


The Union requested a five-day week, 
consisting of 8¢ hours daily. The Com- 
pany stated that its work week is now 
from 42} to 45 hours weekly. The Board 
feels that this is not an issue on which 
the parties are far apart, and which can be 
settled by their negotiation. 


3. Statutory Holidays: 


The Union requested 8 paid holidays. 
The Company states it now pays for 4 of 
these. The Union submitted the names of 
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14 companies as representative of those 
with which it has: signed contracts this 
year for 8 such paid holidays. 

It is recommended that this matter be 
negotiated by the parties with the wage 
question. ~ 


4. Holidays With Pay: 

The Union requests two weeks’ holidays 
with pay after 3 years’ service with the 
Company. The Company states that it 
has instituted a system of percentage pay- 
ments by which considerable of the senior 
employees receive the equivalent of more 
than one week’s paid holiday. 

It is suggested that this issue may well 
await the settlement of the major wage 
issue. 


5. Shift Premium: 


The Company states that no shifts are 
being worked, except in the case of two 
individuals who receive the premium in 
accordance with their offer of December 9, 
1946. | 

This issue may therefore be considered 
abated. 


6. Pay Periods: 

The Company pays every two weeks, and 
the [Union asks that this be weekly, in 
cash if possible. This would not be a 
serious matter for the Company, and may . 


be of considerable importance to its 
employees. It is therefore recommended 
that the Company grant the Union’s 


request for weekly pay periods, in cash if 
possible. 


7. Union Security: 


It is recommended that the Cia 
check-off dues to the Union, and that such 
check-off be voluntary at the onset, 
evidenced by new authorizations, and, sub- 
ject to the Union presenting to the 
Company authorizations of a majority of 
those affected, such check-off be irrevocable 
for the duration of the collective agree- 
ment between the parties. 

Attached hereto is an addendum by Mr. 
Dillon. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Toronto this 8rd day of 
December, 1947. 

(Sgd.) SAMvUEL Factor, 

Chairman. 

(Sgd.) EK. Macauray Ditton, 
Nominee of the Minister of 
Labour upon failure of the 
Employer to nominate a 
Member. 

(Sgd.) Norman Levy, 

Nominee of the Union. 











REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Snyder’s Lid., Waterloo, Ont., 


and 


Local 13, National Union of Furniture Workers and Allied Crafts 


(CCL). 


Fo: 

The Hon. HumpuHrEY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir: 

In accordance with your direction, this 
Board was reconvened and met at Toronto, 
Ontario, om the seventh day of November 
last. All members of the Board were 
present. 

Because the Company ‘thas, from the 
beginning, refused to negotiate with the 
Union Representatives, and has refused 
to consider the terms of the draft agree- 
ment which the Union tendered to the 
Company, we came to the conclusion that 
there was nothing to be gained by having 
the Company representatives appear before 
us, and for this reason, after careful con- 
sideration, 1t was decided not to ask the 
parties to again appear before the Board. 
This situation has made it most difficult 
for us to deal with this dispute in an 
adequate manner, and to make recom- 
mendations which would be likely to be 
acceptable to both sides. 

In the absence of any information from 
the Company we recommend that the 
parties should sign the draft agreement 
which was submitted to the Company by 
the Union, which agreement is Exhibit 
marked “A” to this Report, subject to the 
following modifications :— 

Article II (1) after the words “Local 
No. 13”, insert the words “or its successors”. 

Article II (3) and (4) substitute for 
these two clauses the following clause, — 

“The Company agrees, upon receipt of 
signed authorization from those employees 
concerned, to deduct from the pay cheque 
of such employees the initiation fee and 
the monthly dues, fines and/or assessments 
of the Union.” 

Renumber the other clauses accordingly. 

Article XI (2) Omit. 

Article XII (3) Omit. 


We recommend that Article XI, “Hours 
of employment and Overtime” be amended 
to provide for hours of work, holidays, 
overtime, shift bonuses etc., in accordance 
with the terms provided for in the hard 
furniture schedule under the Industrial 
Standards Act of the Province of Ontario. 





On December 3, 1947, the ‘Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Conciliation Board, the personnel of 
which was as follows: His Honour 
Judge A. Cochrane, Brampton, Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister of 


Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members 
of the Board, J. E. Ferguson, Toronto, 


and Dr. Eugene Forsey, Ottawa, 
appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


As we have no information on the 
question of wages, we recommend that all 
questions concerning Job Classifications 
and wage rates be referred to Arbitration, 
and that the procedure in connection with 
such arbitration be similar to that provided 
for in Clause 5 of Paragraph 2 of Article 
IV of the draft agreement, Exhibit “A”. 

We are unable to find that there is any 
justifiable reason, not raised to the right 
of the Bargaining Representatives of the 
Union to represent the employees, which 
would justify a recommendation that the 
parties should not enter into an agreement; 
but we should also add that it appears to 
be most unlikely that the Company will 
sign an agreement along the lines of that 
which we have recommended, or any other 
agreement. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated this first day of December, 1947. 


(Sgd.) A. CocHRANE, 
Chatrman. 


(Sgd.) EucENE Forsry, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


The Hon. HumpuHrReY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Canada. 

Sir: 

During the reconvened meeting of this 
Board at Toronto on November 7 last, 
consideration was given to the possibility 
and advisability of making recommenda- 
tions in this matter. The Chairman and 
Dr. Forsey stated their intention to draw 
up an agreement for submission to the 
parties involved. 
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The evidence placed before this Board 
at previous meetings revealed an apathy 
on the part of the members of the Bargain- 
ing Committee by their failure to attend 
meetings and a general indifference of the 
employees as shown by the attendance of 
only eleven at what was called “an 
important meeting” on ‘May 26, 1946. 
These attitudes are also deplored in the 


statement presented by the Union. This 
diminishing interest has been quite 
pronounced. 


There is no immediate dispute between 
the parties and the relationship between 
the Company and the employees is 
harmonious, a condition which, I have - 
every reason to believe, will continue to 
exist. It is not the welfare of the 
employee which is at stake in this matter. 

Having regard for all the facts laid before 
the Board, I am of the opinion and do 
now recommend that the parties should 
not enter into an agreement. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated this 24th day of November, 1947. 

(Sgd.) Jas. E. Frerauson. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 
United Towing & Salvage Co. Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


and 


Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC). 


The Hon. Humpurey MircHett, 
Minister of Labour, 

Parlament Buildings, 

Ottawa, Canada. 

Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you in connection with the above matter 
has now heard the parties through their 
respective Counsel, taken communication 
of the written documents provided by 
Counsel, and deliberated. 

It appears from both the verbal repre- 
sentations and the written memoranda 
submitted to the Board by Counsel on 
behalf of the parties to this dispute that 
the only issue between the Company and 
the Union concerns the question as to 
whether or not an original contract dated 
March 1, 1945, and which was by the sole 
operation of its terms renewed for the 
year 1946, was again renewed in the same 
way for 1947. 

The following clause is contained in the 
above mentioned contract of March f, 
1945, to. wit:— 


This agreement shall be in force until 
the first day of March, 1946, and there- 
after shall be automatically renewed from 
year to year, unless in any year at least 
sixty (60) days before the lst ‘day of 
March, either Party shall furnish the 
other with notice of termination or of 
proposed revision of or addition to any 
provision hereof. In such event, negotia- 
tions on any such proposals, revision or 
addition shall take place between the 
parties within thirty (30) days of such 
notice, all provisions not so terminated or 
proposed to be revised or added to, to 
continue in force and effect. 
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On December 15, 1947, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Conciliation Board, the personnel of 
which was as follows: His Honour 
Judge Honoré Achim, Montreal, Chair- 
man, appointed by the ‘Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, C. G. Quinlan 
and Alex Gauld, both of ‘Montreal, 
appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and’ employees respectively. 


Counsel for the Union produced into 
the record as Exhibit U-2 the following 
telegram.:— 


October 17, 1946. 


United Towing & Salvage Co. Ltd., 
635 Common S8t., Mtl. 


Our representative in Fort William 
contacted your Mr. Mutch without any 
results in regard to tugs and barges your 
Company operates at Fort William. We 
therefore serve notice of ten days to your 
Company to make the necessary arrange- 
ments to introduce the 8 hours and com- 
plete agreement with our Union or we will 
be compelled to take economic action. 

C. SAURAS, 
Nat’l Director of Organization, 
Canadian Seamen’s Union. 


and also produced into the record copy of 
the following letter:— 
February 5, 1947. 
United Towing & Salvage Co. Ltd., 
635 Common Street, 
Montreal, Que. 
DEAR SIRs: 


I have been instructed by the Executive 
of the Union on behalf of the membership 








working aboard your ships at the Lakehead 
to write to you and ask that you enter 
into negotiations with the Union to com- 
plete an agreement in line with the 
agreement that other companies have 
signed on the Great Lakes. May I 
remind you that the agreement expires 
on March Ist and we would like you to 
enter into negotiations before that time. 

Awaiting your reply at your earliest 
possible convenience, I remain, 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) T. G. McManus, 
National Secretary. 


It appears that at the time that the 
above mentioned telegram of October 17, 
1946 was sent, there was some _ unrest 
among employees of various navigation 
companies operating in the Great Lakes. 
Counsel for the Union stated that accord- 
ing to the information which he received, 
a strike of the employees of the United 
Towing & Salvage Company Limited had 
taken place.. Counsel for the Company 
stated that in accordance with his instruc- 
tions, no strike had taken place in so far 
as the employees of the United Towing 
& Salvage Company Limited were con- 
cerned. Neither party offered any evidence 
on this point which the majority of the 
Board considered irrelevant to the issue 
involved in the present dispute, to wit: 
Whether or not the contract of March 1, 
1945 is still binding upon the parties. 

The contract sets forth the terms and 
conditions of the relationship between the 
Company and its employees for the dura- 
tion of its term or any renewal thereof. 

This contract specifically states in the 
above quoted paragraph No. 14 that it 
shall be automatically renewed from year 
to year, unless in any year at least 60 
days before the Ist day of March, either 
party shall furnish the other with notice 
of termination or of proposed revision or 
addition to any provision thereof. 

Can the telegram of October 17, 1946, 
quoted above, be construed as notification 
of termination or revision or addition to 
the provisions of this contract? The 
majority of this Board cannot reach any 
other conclusion but that this telegram, by 
its express wording, had no reference to 
the above mentioned contract between the 
parties, but was of a mandatory nature, 
demanding that the Company, within ten 
days, accede to certain demands on the 
part of the Union. This telegram called 
for a change in the relationship between 
the parties within the specified period of 
ten days. It did not, in any way, even 
remotely, ask for a revision of the con- 
tract when it had expired. Therefore, the 
majority of this Board cannot construe the 
telegram of October 17, 1946 as being 
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notification of termination or revision of 
the contract between’ the parties. 

It thas been argued on behalf of the 
Union that this telegram, coupled with the 
above quoted letter of February 5, 1947 
should be interpreted as notification 
within the purview of paragraph 14 of the 
contract. The majority of this Board can- 
not come to this conclusion in view of the 
fact that they, as already stated, do not 
consider the telegram of October 17, 1946 
as 1n any way, even remotely, connected 
with the contract between the parties, and 
the letter of February 5, 1947 is patently 
insufficient notification in view of para- 
graph 14 of the agreement between the 
parties, which calls for at least 60 days’ 
notification of termination or revision. 

The majority of this Board has come to 
the conclusion that neither the telegram of 
October 17, 1946 nor the letter of February 
5, 1947 complied with either the express 
terms of the agreement between the 
parties, nor the spirit of this agreement 
which called for the relationship between 
the parties to remain in effect from year 
to year until such time as either party 
notify the other 60 days in advance of the 
termination of the agreement that they 
did not wish to continue with present con- 
ditions in any succeeding year. 

This agreement gave security to the 
members of the Union inasmuch as it 
provided for fixed conditions of employ- 
ment for the duration of the contract, or 
any automatic renewal thereof. Both the 
letter and the spirit of the agreement pro- 
vided for no abrupt change in the contract, 
but allowed either party to make a new 
or revised contract for any succeeding 
year. 

The majority of this Board feels that if 
they were to reach any other conclusion 
than they have that they would be making 
a decision which is contrary to the very 
commendable system of contracts between 
employers and employees. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Honor&t AcHIM, 
Chairman of the Board. 


(Sgd.) C. G. QUINLAN, 
Member of the Board. - 


Minority Report 


‘Dos 
The Hon. HumpuHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

The Union contends that the Company 
is in default to negotiate a contract for 
the shipping season of 1947. 
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The Company takes the position that 
the Union did not comply strictly with 
the requirements of the section in the con- 
tract between the parties dated March 1, 
1945, which provides that sixty days’ notice 
of termination must be given before March 
1 of any year, otherwise the contract is 
automatically renewed. 

In my opinion, the Company received 
adequate notice of the termination of the 
contract. 

The employees of the Company partici- 
pated in the general strike which took 
place in the spring of 1946 in lake-shipping. 
They went back to work after the strike 
and, in common with employees of other 
companies, anticipated that improved work- 
ing conditions would result. 

In; fact, since then, the unlicensed per- 
sonnel of all companies in the Great 
Lakes represented by the Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union, except those of the present 
company, have enjoyed the eight-hour diay 
in place of the twelve-hour day and have 
improved working conditions, 

In addition, the Union notified the 
Company by telegram dated October T% 
1946, to enter negotiations with a view to 
amending the contract and to introduce 
the new working conditions prevalent 
amongst the employees of other companies. 
The Company takes the position that this 
telegram is not adequate notice under the 
terms of the contract of March 1, 1945. 

It is true that the telegram called upon 
the Company to negotiate within ten days 
and, in strict compliance with the terms 
of the contract, the Company was not 
under obligation to negotiate until January 
1, 1947, 

In fact, the Union did nothing after 
dispatching the telegram to oblige the 
Company to negotiate within the proper 
term. In my opinion, this telegram was 
adequate notice to the Company and 
expressed clear intention to terminate the 
contract. The Company was therefore in 
default to negotiate a new contract to take 
effect as of March 1, 1947. 

The complete correspondence between 
the parties filed before the Board persuadies 
me that the objection now raised by the 
Company is an afterthought. 
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The Company claims that in fact its 
employees did not go out on strike in 1946. 
This is disputed by the Union representa- 
tive who was present during the strike 
period at Port Arthur, which is the local 
of the Company’s operations. Even if we 
are to accept the Company’s version of 
the facts, the telegram of October 17, 1946 
can have no meaning unless it is treated 
as a notice of termination. 

It is my understanding that it is the 
function of the Board of Conciliation to do 
everything possible and reasonable to 
maintain harmonious relationships in indus- 
trial matters and to make recommenda- 
tions not according to a narrow interpre- 
tation of legal principles but in a spirit 
of equity that will tend to maintain and 
further industrial peace. It seems to me 
that members of a Board who have legal 
training should guard against judging 
issues solely according to legal rules and 
maxims. 

In this case, in my opinion, it would be 
an injustice to absolve the Company from 
all responsibility for failing to negotiate a 
new contract on the pretentions that it has 
advanced. 

It has been suggested that in any event, 
the matter cannot be solved in a practical 
way since the 1947 shipping season is now 
finished. The Union has answered this by 
pointing out that in many cases with other 
companies where a change has been made. 
from a twelve-hour day to the eight-hour 
shift and where because of physical con- 
ditions it is actually impossible to intro- 
duce the change in hours, compensation 
was made by an adjustment in wages paid. 

I see no reason why a similar arrange- 
ment cannot be made by this Company to 
cover the season of 1947. I would strongly 
recommend that the Company enter 
negotiations with the Union to bring the 
conditions of employment of its personnel 
more into line with conditions generally 
prevailing in the shipping industry in the 
Great Lakes. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Atex Gavxp, 
Member. 


Montreal, December 9, 1947. 
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Appointment of Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissions Under Wartime Labour ‘ 


Relations Regulations 


The Shipping Federation of Canada 


and 


The Shipowners’ Association (Deep Sea) of British Columbia. 


The December issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE reported the appointment of the 
Hon. Mr. Justice D. A. McNiven, of 
Regina, as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to deal with disputes between 
the above associations of employers in the 
deepsea dry cargo shipping industry and 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union representing 
the unlicensed crew members of Canadian 
deepsea vessels, the Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild representing deck officers, 
the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada representing engineer 
officers, and the Canadiam Communications 
Association representing radio officers. The 
same issue also contained an outline of the 
provisions of a new collective agreement 
covering unlicensed’ seamen which was 
agreed upon on November 28 after con- 
ferences presided over by the Commis- 
sioner, and signed on December 18. - 

On November 29 the Commissioner 
entered into negotiations with representa- 
tives of the three officers’ unions and of 
the 27 Atlantic and Pacifie Coast shipping 
companies affiliated with the employers’ 
associations. Substantial progress towards 
new agreements covéring the licensed 
employees was made, but a deadlock over 
certain issues dieveloped about December 
13. Efforts to break the impasse failed 
and on December 17 the Commissioner 
adjourned the negotiations in order to 
permit the parties to consider their respec- 
tive positions. Complaints were promptly 
made by members of the unions’ joint 
negotiating committee that the. adjourn- 
ment was unwarranted and arbitrary, and 
a campaign was launched for the apparent 
purpose of influencing the future course 
of negotiations. 

Representatives of ‘the officers’ unions 
left ‘Montreal to visit Atlantic ports, and 
one was quoted as stating that it was 
planned to stop all shipping to and from 
Canadian ports. A meeting of ships’ 
officers then in port at Halifax was held 
on December 21. On the following day 
the 'Montreal Shipping Company received 
verbal resignations from practically all of 
the officers of three vessels which it had 
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in port at the time. The resignations were 
confirmed by letters the next day, the 
reasons given being that the men had no 
“union security” and that a new agreement 
had not been signed. One of the vessels 
involved was in dry dock with only a 
skeleton crew aboard, but the other two 
ships had signed on full complements of 
officers. and crews in preparation for new 
voyages. Accordingly, the resignations 
were refused by the Company, and on 
December 24 the officers of the two vessels 
preparing to sail informed their masters 
that they would carry out the provisions 
of their ships’ articles for their duration. 

In the meantime, word was received 
from spokesmen of the three officers’ unions 
at Vancouver that it had been decided 
that, as from December 23, no officer 
personnel would sail aboard deepsea vessels 
from their present, West Coast ports until 
a new collective agreement was concluded, 
or until there was some proof that one 
was forthcoming. It was stated that the 
officers would stand by their vessels and 
fulfil their normal duties other than 
sailing. 

On December 23 the Minister of Labour 
notified the West Coast representatives of 
the officers’ unions by telegram that in 
view of the Commissioner’s untiring efforts 
and the substantial progress made prior 
to the adjournment for the holiday season, 
he regarded as most arbitrary and unrea- 
sonable the action of their respective 
organizations in deciding upon a disruption 
of overseas shipping. The Miuinister 
expressed the hope that upon reflection 
the membership of the unions, having in 
mind their position as the executive branch 
of marine operations with historical and 
traditional responsibilities, would recon- 
sider their position and follow orderly 
collective bargaining ‘procedure in accord- 
ance with Canadian law. He also gave 
assurance that the Commissioner would 
resume negotiations early in the New Year 
provided there was no interruption of 
operations in violation of the law. 

Another telegram was despatched on 
December 26 by the Minister of Labour 
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to representatives of the three unions who 
were then active in East Coast ports. The 
Minister stated that he had received 
information ithat union representatives were 
influencing and advising ships’ officers in 
Atlantic ports to withdraw or resign from 
service. The Minister described such action 
as constituting, in effect, repudiation of 
ships’ articles in violation of the Canada 
Shipping Act and also as a violation of 
the Dominion’s éollective bargaining legis- 
lation. If, om investigation, this informa- 
tion proved to be correct, the Minister 
warned that it would be his duty to request 
the Commissioner to postpone further 
attempts to secure a renewal of collective 
agreements until such time as all illegal 
actions ceased. 

The replies of the union representatives 
on the East Coast were to the effect that 
they were not indulging in any illegal 
actions, but were reporting to their mem- 
bers concerning the negotiations with the 
shipowners and the adjournment of the 
Commissioner’s hearings. They pointed 
out that two ships which had signed on 
a full complement of officers had sailed, 
and claimed that, where a full complement 
was not signed! on, neither the unions nor 
the Department of Labour had “the power 
to order men to sea.” 

Throughout the last week of December, 
officers of the Department of Labour in 
Ottawa and on both Coasts were unre- 
mitting in their efforts to prevent a general 
tie-up of overseas shipping. 

On the Pacific Coast, where a number 
of ships’ officers had been logged for 
alleged breaches of the Canada Shipping 


Act, an Industrial Relations Officer 
stationed in Vancouver made repeated 
attempts to persuade the officers to 


abandon their policy of refusing to sail 
without a collective agreement. 

On December 29 it was reported that 
court action had been taken by West 
Coast shipowners against sixteen officers 
of the ss. Seaboard Star and ss. Seaboard 
Pioneer at Port Alberni and) Vancouver for 
“wilful disobedience to the lawful com- 
mands of the ships’ masters” contrary to 
the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act. 
The charges were not pressed and hearings 
were stayed from time to time to give the 
employees concerned an opportunity of 
changing their attitude. 

After several meetings of the officers’ 
committee at Vancouver, it wag decided 


to take a ballot of all the officers affected 
on the West Coast in order to find out the 
opinion of the employees themselves 
regarding a proposal to lift the “ban” on 
sailing, providing the operators would give 
assurance that log entries concerning 
breaches of discipline would be cancelled 
and that court charges would be withdrawn. 
Various proposals and counter-proposals 
concerning the cancellation of log entries 
and court proceedings had already been 
exchanged between the parties, with the 
Vancouver representative of the Depart- 
ment of Labour acting as intermediary, 
and on January 2 the Shipowners’ Associa- 
tion (Deep Sea) of British Columbia made 
an offer that “provided the ships sail 
forthwith, the masters may, following their 
prerogative under the Canada Shipping 
Act, upon the subsequent good behaviour 
of the officers concerned, cancel the log 
entries in question.” On the same day it 
was learned that a majority of the officers 
had voted to withdraw the ban on sailing, 
but instructed their representatives to 
secure a more definite statement from the 
operators concerning log entries and 


charges under the Canada Shipping Act. 


Some difficulty was encountered in arrang- 
ing satisfactory assurances in this connec- 
tion, but by January 4 arrangements for 
the. withdrawal of court charges had been 
completed, and all ships with immediate 
sailing orders had cleared port. 

On January 5 the Minister of Labour 
notified the Unions and the employers’ 
associations that the Commissioner would 
resume sittings of his commission at 
Montreal on the 8th of January. 

As the Lasour Gazerre went to press it 
was reported that a movement was under 
way on the West Coast to have instruc- 
tions sent to the joint negotiating com- 
mittee to discontinue the policy of advising 
officers to refuse to sign ships’ articles and 
to concentrate on the sole objective of 
bringing about a new agreement. This 
move, which was reportedly intended to 
counteract the situation on the Atlantic 
Coast where the policy of “no contract— 
no work” had been “re-endorsed” on 
December 30, proved to be unnecessary 
as the negotiating committee itself recom- 
mended prior to the resumption of the 
Commission’s hearings that the officers 
should sign articles and: sail pending the 
final outcome of the negotiations. 





Conciliation Work of the 


Industrial Relations Branch 


During December, 1947, 


Under the Conciliation and Labour Act 


Officers of the Industrial Relations 
Branch dealt with 6 industrial disputes 
during the month of December, involving 
1,872 workpeople employed in 34 separate 
establishments. Of these, four were new 
disputes which originated during the month 
and two were situations which had been 
unterminated as of November 30, and 
received further attention in December. 
These disputes were dealt with under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. They were thus distinct from and in 
addition to the conciliation proceedings 
described on previous pages, which devel- 
oped under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations. 

A statistical analysis of ‘the cases 
handled during the month is given below. 


Industries ) 
Mining and Smelting, etc. 


peg iyitingeee, Wate tow. cud kak 1 
Transportation and Public Utilities 

CRE CO ee Oe Ee Ieee, et. 3 

INFISCCHHTCOUSs “OOo heer aie eee y 2 
Nature of Dispute or Situation 

pirike or bockour, ue ys Be 2 

‘Threatened strike 4...9.0.3 0.0.0.5 1 

CCONTEO VATE) ice slie's Se ate es Uw ek qed 2 

AEA eee es Me aa 1 
Predominant Cause or Object 

BUCTOASE IN WAZESIN Ud). aude Uh cead 1 


Increase in wages and otherchanges. 1 
Other causes affecting wages and 


working conditions ............. 1 

Other union questions............ 1 

Win CLARE MO UE SIN Ws Moms sao he ee 8 Z 
Disposition 


Strike terminated by mediation... 2 
Controversy terminated by media- 


PLOUGH IN Fi eek okie Ns Nis a ee a 1 
Decision rendered in arbitration... 1 
Referred to IDI Commissioner 

Dicer © Ri00s gee. cok i. oles 1 
Dispute lapsed; no further action 

HROUINEE ME yi eee Lila eR Sees 1 

Method of Settlement 
Conciliation or mediation......... a 
ART SL IA NU ee ree ee tele ie Sas | 
Pa VesieaGlOn ONLY... eee he ceu 1 
Settlement pending <...2..¢e0..2- 1 


A brief summary of one case of particular 
interest follows:— 


Merchant Seamen, Halifax, N.S. 


International political considerations 
played a prominent part in a situation 
with which the Department of Labour 
was called upon to deal during the month 
of December. When the ss. Islandside 
docked at Halifax on December 22, 1947, 
the crew was paid off and a new set of 
ship’s articles was opened by the master 
of the vessel. At the same time the 
Atlantic Shipping Company Limited, as. 
agents for the Andros Shipping Company 
Limited, the owners of the vessel, pro- 
vided the patrolman (shore delegate) of 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union with a list 
of the unlicensed personnel required for 
the next voyage. It was understood by 
those concerned that all of the licensed 
officers and most of the unlicensed per- 
sonnel would sign on new articles. 

The employers then proceedied' to try to: 
load a part cargo of ammunition to be 
shipped to the Government of China. 
However, the unlicensed employees all 
refused to resign on ship’s articles or to 
take part in the loading of the vessel. It 
was announced by an official of the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union that the union’s 
members would refuse to sail if the 
ss. Islandside loaded ammunition bound 
for China. (Most of the ship’s officers 
also refused to sign new articles, but their 
refusal was connected with a dispute con- 
cerning the negotiation of new agreements, 
as reported elsewhere in this issue in the 
article on the appointment of Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissions under War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003.) 

The name of the vessel and the listing 
of crew requirements were posted in the 
Seamen’s Hall, and repeated applications 
were made to the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union for the provision of a new crew, 
as called for under the terms of the 
collective agreement, but without success. 
Officers of the union stated that they were 
prepared to provide enough engine room 
employees for maintenance purposes, and 
also agreed to permit the maintenance men 
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to keep steam up for loading providing 
no ammunition was loaded for China. 

The Shipping Federation of Canada then 
made a complamt io the Department of 
Labour on behalf of the shipowners, that 
the action of the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union contravened the provisions of the 
collective agreement reached between the 
union and the operators on November 28, 
1947, and signed on December 18, 1947. 
Under the terms of the collective agree- 
ment the employers gave preferential 
hiring rights to the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union, in recognition of which the union 
undertook to make satisfactory personnel 
available at all times. 


On December 26, the Minister of Labour 
sent a telegram to the president of the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union stating that his 
attention had been drawn to the refusal 
of the union’s members to sail if the 
vessel was loaded with ammunition bound 
for China and to the violation of the 
hiring provisions of the collective agree- 


ment between the union and the deepsea - 


shipowners. The Minister pointed out 
that any such violation of a collective 
agreement was also a violation of the 
existing collective bargaining laws of the 
Dominion, and he called upon the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union to carry out the 
terms of its agreement. 

In reply, the president of the Canadian 
Seamen’s union maintained that the Min- 
ister of Labour was misinformed regarding 
the situation. He stated that the union’s 
office at Halifax had requested’ seamen to 
man the ship and that the order was still 
on the despatch board in the union’s hall, 
but ‘that the jobs were not being taken by 
the seamen. Directing the ‘Minister’s 
attention to the preferential hiring and 
grievance procedure clauses of the collec- 
tive agreement, the union’s president 
claimed that no violation had been 
committed under the terms of the agree- 
ment, 

On December 29 the Minister of Labour 
again wired the president of the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union referring to hig previous 


telegram calling upon the union to carry 


out the terms of its agreement ‘by supply- 
ing the necessary unlicensed personnel to 
the ss. Islandside. The Minister pointed 
out that the reply of the union’s president 
referred to sections of the collective agree- 
ment which dealt only with the method 
of recruiting seamen and the procedure for 
handling grievances, and that these articles 
had no relevance to the issue. The union 
had ‘assumed the obligation to supply 
unlicensed personnel to the owners of ‘the 
vessel, but in this instance, it had refused 
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to make unlicensed personnel available 
because of the nature of some of the cargo 
and its destination. The Minister made 
it plain that there was no provision in the 
collective agreement which gave the union 
the right to refuse to supply personnel on 
such grounds. 

On January 2 the National Secretary of 
the union informed the Minister of Labour 
that the union had instructed the seamen 
to man the gs. Islandside. Aitt the same 
time, he claimed that because of the 
nature of the cargo, the seamen were 
asking the Canadian Government for 
$10,000 life insurance for each man, and 
for hospitalization and compensation if 
they were wounded or otherwise disabled. 

The reply of the Minister of Labour to 
the suggestion that the Government should 
provide for life insurance, hospitalization 
and compensation in the event of disability 
through accidents, was that the recently 
signed agreement between the Canadian. 
Seamen’s Union and the shipping oper- 
ators made provision for the payment of 
punitive rates of pay when explosives were 
carried, for hospitalization and sick leave 
pay, as well as for special compensation 
for marine disasters. He pointed out that 
it appeared that, in negotiating the agree- 
ment, the parties had given full considera- 
tion to the hazard involved when ships 
engaged in carrying dangerous types of 
cargo, and that the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union, in consummating the agreement, 
was satisfied with the terms and condi- 
tions agreed upon in that connection. He 
also stated that he had been informed 
that the type of cargo which the 
ss. Islandside proposed to carry had pre- 
viously been judged by a Port Committee 
as not constituting a hazard within the 
definitions laid down in the collective 
agreement. 

When the Lasour Gazerrre went to press, 
the ss. Islandside was fully loaded and had 
obtained a full complement of unlicensed 
crew members. It was scheduled to sail 
on January 9, but this was still uncertain 
owing to the refusal of-the ship’s officers 
to sign articles until a collective agree- 
ment was consummated between the 
officers’ unions and the shipowners. 

A significant sidelight in connection with 
the Islandside case was a statement made 
during the course of the controversy by 
Mr. Percy R. Bengough, president of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
with which the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
is affiliated. Mr. Bengough was quoted in 
the press as saying that he expected the 
Union to live up to its agreements and 





that he did not believe that political ques- 
tions should be involved in labour agree- 
ments. . He added that “if they are 
refusing to man the ship because it is 
taking munitions to China and because 
that doesn’t fit in with the Communist 
line, then I am very much opposed to 
their refusal.” 

A somewhat similar situation arose on 
the West Coast when an attempt was made 
in mid-December to ship to China a cargo 
of surplus arms and munitions aboard the 
ss. Columa. Various local individuals and 
organizations protested against the ship- 
ment, and picketing demonstrations 
occurred both while the vessel was in 
drydock for repairs and when it went to 
Ballantyne Pier for loading. While repairs 
were being made, the members of one 
local union refused to do any work on 
the ship and tried to dissuade the members 
of other shipyard unions who wished to 
undertake the work in fulfilment of the 
terms of their collective agreements. This 
situation resulted in a sharp reprimand 
being sent by the national executive of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour to the 
Vancouver Labour Council in a telegram 
reading as follows:— 

“The officers of the Congress are 
informed that the officers of Vancouver 
Labour Council have engaged in attempt- 


ing to prevent members of Congress Unions 
in the shipbuilding industry from adhering 
to the terms of their collective agreements. 

“We are further informed that officers 
of the Vancouver Labour Council are 
assisting in the picketing of the steamship 
Colima and otherwise are engaged in 
activities that would lead to this ship not 
being loaded or allowed to sail with a 
cargo. 

“The Canadian Congress of Labour will 
not tolerate the officers of any labour 
council or other branch of the Congress 
preventing members of our unions from 
adhering to the terms of their collective 
agreements, and we hereby instruct you 
to desist forthwith from such completely 
unwarranted activities for which your 
Council has not authority.” . 

Generally speaking, the instructions of 
the national officers of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour had the desired result 
in so far as organized labour was con- 
cerned. However, the Chinese Govern- 
ment cancelled its charter of the ss. Colima 
on December 24. <A _ second ship, the 
ss. Lake Okanagan of the Canada Shipping 
Company was then secured and loading of 
the cargo of arms and munitions com- 
menced on December 30 without opposi- 
tion. The vessel sailed for China on 
January 2. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Research and Statistics 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and from the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. A 
number of those recently received are 
summarized below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


SypNEY, N.S—Tue DomInIon STEEL AND 
CoaL CoRPORATION, LIMITED (SYDNEY 
STEEL PLantT Division) And UNtrep 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA LOCAL 1064. 


Supplemental agreement of September 25, 
1947, to agreement of February 6, 1947 
(G.G,,¢ Aprily 1947 5°-p. 541), amends the 
following— 


Wage rates: effective week commencing 
September 28, 1947, the scale of wage rates 
in effect (under February 6, 1947 agree- 
ment) shall be increased by 6 per cent to 
the nearest half cent per hour, with a 
minimum increase of 5 cents per hour. All 
tonnage and bonus rates shall be calculated 
at a straight 6 per cent increase. 


Statutory holidays: 3 of the statutory 
holidays are to be paid holidays for 
employees regularly scheduled to work on 
these days provided they work on the last 
scheduled working day prior to, and. the 
first scheduled working day after the 
holiday. 


Beprorp, P.Q.—THE TorRingtron COMPANY, 
LIMITED, AND THE NATIONAL-~ UNION oF 
NEEDLE WorKERS, LocAL No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
10, 1947, to November 9, 1948, and there- 
after from year to year subject to notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect (L.G., Sept., 1946, p. 1245), 
with the following changes and additions— 

Check-off: The company agrees to deduct 
union dues monthly from employees who so 
authorize on an irrevocable basis and to 
remit same to the union. 


Hours of work remain at 50 per week 
except during June, July and August when 
the 5-day week of 45 hours shall be worked. 
Time and one-half ghall be paid for work 
in excess of 45 hours during these 3 months. 
Two paid holidays are now included in the 
10 specified holidays allowed. 


Vacation: the plant will close for 2 weeks 
during the summer, Employees with one 
year’s continuous service with the company 
shall receive one week’s pay. Employees 
with 5 or more years’ service shall receive 
2 weeks’ pay. Employees with 3 months’ 
service but less than one year shall receive 
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one-half day’s pay for each calendar month 
worked. All employees must return to work 
immediately after the vacation period or 
be liable to a penalty unless they have a 
legitimate excuse acceptable to the company. 


Hourly wage rates: minimum hiring rates 
for males 21 years or over shall be 00 cents, 
for females and males under 2] years 40 
cents. All hourly rated male employees 
receiving less than 65 cents per hour shall 
be increased by 10 cents per hour, those 
receiving from 65 cents to 90 cents per hour 
shall be increased 8 cents per hour and those 
receiving over 90 cents per hour shall be 
increased by 6 cents per hour. The piece 
work rates of male piece work employees 
where job average earnings are less than 85 
cents per hour shall be increased on «4 
scaled percentage based on 10 cents per 
hour, where job average earnings are between 
85 and 95 cents per hour shall be increased 
on a scaled percentage based on 8 cents per 
hour and where job average earnings are 
between 95 cents and $1.10 per hour shall 
be increased on a scaled percentage based on 
6 cents per hour. The rates of female 
hourly rates employees whose rates are less 
than 50 cents per hour shall be increased 
8 cents per hour and those whose rates are 
50 cents and over shall be increased 6 cents 
per hour. The piece work rates of female 
piece work employees where job average 
earnings are less than 55 cents per hour and 
those 55 cents and over ghall be increased 
on a scaled percentage based on 8 cents per 
hour and 6 cents per hour respectively. All 
averages are based on the six weeks’ earn- 
ings preceding the date of the agreement. 


OSHAWA, ONT.—GENERAL Morors or CANADA 
LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION UNITED AUTOMOBILE AIRCRAFT 
AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS 
OF AMERICA, LOCAL 222. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
15, 1947, to November 1, 1948 and thereafter 
subject to notice. A special agreement 
covering wage increases and certain statutory 
holidays with pay is effective from June 7, 
1947. The company recognizes the union as 
the exclusive bargaining agent for all eligible 
employees. The company and the union 
agree there shall be no discrimination 
against any employee because of his race,. 
colour or religious creed, or because of his 
membership or non-membership in the union. 


“Rand Formula’: A compulsory check-off 
for the duration of the agreement as a 
condition of continuance in or entrance into 
the company’s service shall be set up as of 
December 19, 1947. The amount to be 
deducted shall be such sum as may from 
time to time be assessed by the union on 
its members according to its constitution for 
general union purposes. It shall not extend 
to a special assessment (or to an increment 
in an assessment) which relates to special 
union benefits. It shall not include any 
entrance fee. Any employee shall have the 
right to become a member of the union by 
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paying the entrance fee and complying with 
the conditions and by-laws of the union. 

“No strike general or partial, shall be 
called by the union before a vote by secret 
ballot supervised by an officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour for Ontario appointed by 
the Minister of Labour for that province 
shall have been taken of all employees to 
whom the agreement applies and a majority 
voting have authorized the calling of a strike 
within two months from the ballotting.” 
The union shall repudiate any strike or 
other concerted cessation of work whatso- 
ever that has not been authorized and called 
by the union by any group or number of 
employees and the union shall declare that 
any picket line set up in connection there- 
with is illegal and not binding on members 
of the union. Should the union violate 
either of the above conditions it shall be 
liable to the penalty of a suspension of the 
check-off, in the case of any unauthorized 
strike by the union or an unauthorized 
general strike or concerted cessation of work 
by employees which it does not repudiate 
or of a picket line in connection therewith 
in respect of which it does not declare, for 
not less than two and not to exceed six 
monthly deductions; and in the case of an 
unauthorized partial strike or cessation of 
work by employees, for failure to repudiate 
or declare, not less than one and not more 
than four monthly deductions. Employees 
participating in any such unauthorized strike 
or concerted cessation of work shall be 
liable to a fine of $3 a day for every day’s 
absence from work and the loss of one year’s 
seniority for every continuous absence for a 
calendar week or part thereof. 


Hours of work: 9 per day Monday through 
Thursday, 8 on Friday, a 44-hour week of 
5 days. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of the regular hours and for all work 
on Saturdays, Sundays and 8 specified holi- 
days 4 of which are paid holidays for 
employees with 3 months continuous ser- 
vice with the company who were scheduled 
to work on such day and who work the 
last scheduled work day prior to and the 
first scheduled work day after the holiday. 
Power house employees working in necessary 
7-day operations will be paid time and one- 
half only for time worked in excess of 8 
hours per day or 48 hours per week. A 
10-minute rest period for all employees will 
be given in the morning and in the afternoon 
conditional upon the rest periods being 
strictly adhered to and production main- 
tained. 


Wage rates effective June 7, 1947 (subject 
of hours and wages may be re-opened at 
the expiration of the present wage agree- 
ment, that is June 1, 1948): a general in- 
crease for all hourly rated employees as 
follows: adult male day workers receiving 
94 cents per hour or less shall be increased 
by 10 cents per hour, all other employees 
on day work shall be increased by 9 cents 
per hour. Employees on incentive pay oper- 
ations shall receive an increase of 7 cents 
per hour on base rate. All new employees 
shall. be paid at the rate of 5 cents per 
hour less than the standard rate for their 
respective classifications until the first pay 
after their 30-day probationary period. The 
practice of paying a five-cent premium for 
night shift work will be continued. 


Seniority rights begin when an employee 
has completed 6 months’ work with the com- 
pany within a period of 24 consecutive 
months and without a break in his service 
caused by quitting, discharge, absence for 
three days without satisfactory reason, 
failure to report for work within 5 days 
of notification (unless excused) or non- 
employment by the company for 18 con-- 
secutive months. Seniority shall be by 
non-interchangeable occupational groups 
within a department or by departments. 


Lay-offs are to be divided into two cate- 
gories: (a) those lay--offs considered by the 
company to be of a temporary nature, 
where it is intended that the jobs occupied 
by the employees to be laid off will be 
resumed at a future date; (0b) lay-offs con- 
sidered by the company to ‘be of a permanent 
nature, where it is not intended that the 
jobs occupied by the employees to be laid 
off will be resumed at a future date. 

In the case of temporary lay-offs, the 
temporary employees are to be laid off first 
before the regular employees. As between 
regular employees, the question of their 
order of lay-off shall be determined in 
accordance with their relative seniority in 
such non-interchangeable occupational groups 
or departments as the case may be. When 
it is evident to the management that a 
temporary lay-off will exceed three weeks, 
the following procedure will apnly—no new 
employees to be engaged while regular 
employees are laid off; the negotiating com- 
mittee and management will meet at once 
to determine the method by which the laid- 
off regular employees shall be absorbed. Any 
plan agreed upon will include the date upon 
which the plan will become effective. 
Rehiring after temporary lay-offs shall be as 
required for any non-interchangeable occu- 
pational group or department from regular 
employees of that group or department with 
greatest seniority, then those with less 
seniority and lastly the temporary employees 
from that group or department who had 
been laid off. 

In the case of lay-offs considered to be 
of a permanent nature, seniority will be on 
a company-wide basis so that an employee 
with greater seniority shall be entitled to 
be re-employed by the company if he has 
greater seniority (company-wide) than an- 
other employee remaining in the employment 
of the company. The company agrees that 
any such laid-off regular employee will be 
recalled for other work within 3 days after 
being laid off—or should such lay-off involve 
more than 30 employees they will be recalled 
at a minimum rate of 30 employees per day. 
In the case of the facilitating of tooling, 
and such plant re-arrangements which might 
be necessary in the starting of production 
of new models or similar situations, the 
employee’s length of service and seniority, 
as determined above, shall be given con- 
sideration, but the employee’s skill and the 
training requirements of the job are also 
factors which shall be taken into considera- 
tion. Group leaders shall head the seniority 
lists in the occupational groups in which 
they are employed but when work is not 
available within their own occupational 
group they shall have no seniority prefer- 
ence. Committeemen for the purpose of 
representation will be continued at work 
when work is available within the zone they 
represent regardless of their seniority. For 
the purpose of representation the President 
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of the union will not be laid off while any 


employee covered by this agreement remains | 


at work with the company at Oshawa. 


Promotions within a department will be 
based primarily on merit and ability, but 
if these are equal, employees in the depart- 
ment with greatest seniority will receive 
-preference. 

Provision is made for an apprenticeship 
plan, and grievance procedure. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—GENERAL Morors oF CANADA 
LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRORAFT AND 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LocaL 195, 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
10, 1947, to November 1, 1948 and thereafter 
subject to notice and wage agreement effec- 
tive June 7, 1947. These agreements are 
similar to those of the same company and 
the union at Oshawa, Ont. and summarized 
above. One exception is that no apprentice- 
ship plan is mentioned for the Windsor 
plant. 


Toronto, Ont.—JoHN INGLIS CoMPANY 
LIMITED AND UNITED STEELWORKERS OF 
AMERICA, Loca 2900. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 10, 
1947, to July 9, 1948, and for an additional 
year unless notice is given by either. party. 
This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect (L.G., June, 1947, p. 824), 
with the following changes—wage rates are 
increased. 


Paid holidays are also increased from three 
to seven of the eight holidays granted during 
the year. 


Collective Agreement Act, 


Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


In Quebec, the Collective Agreement 
Act provides that where a collective agree- 
ment has been entered into by an organ- 
ization of employees and one or more 
employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial 
Minister of Labour to have the terms of 
the agreement which concern wages, hours 
of labour, apprenticeship, and certain other 
conditions made binding throughout the 
province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the tradie or 
industry covered by the agreement. Notice 
of such application is published and 30 days 
are allowed for the filing of objections, 
after which an Order in Council may be 
passed granting the application, with or 
without changes as considered advisable by 
the Minister. The Order in Council may 
be amended or revoked: in the same manner. 
Hach agreement is administered and 


enforced by a joint committee of the 


parties. 
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Further information concerning 


COLLINGWoop, MIDLAND AND Port ARTHUR, 
OnTt.—THE  COLLINGWoop SHIPYARDS, 
Limirep, Miptanp SuHipyarps LIMiIrep 


AND Port ARTUHR SHIPBUILDING Com- — 


PANY LIMITED AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
UNION OF MARINE AND SHIPBUILDING 
WorRKERS OF CANADA, LOCALS OF THE 
ONTARIO FEDERATION OF SHIPYARD 
Workers, No. 4 (CoLLIngwoop) No. 9 
(MIDLAND) AND No. 11 (Port Arruur). 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
1, 1947, to October 31, 1948, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. Separate 
agreements with the above locals were in 
effect at the Midland Shipyards Ltd. and 
the Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company Ltd. 
(L.G., Aug., 1946, p. 1091). The new agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in 
effect at Collingwood (L.G., Feb., 1947, p. 
183), with the following changes and addi- 
tions. 


Union Shop: all present employees not 
union members shall become union members 
within 30 days as well as all new employees 
upon completion of 30 days’ service with 
the companies. This replaces the mainten- 
ance of membership clause. 


Wage rates shall be increased 5 cents per 
hour straight across the board retroactive 
to September 1, 1947, over the rates pre- 
viously in effect in each shipyard. 


Vacation has been increased to 2 weeks 


. 


with pay for employees with 5 years’ service 
with the company. (The five-year plan 
specifies the starting date as June 1, 1942.) 


Holidays: Double time is to be paid for 
work on 6 specified holidays instead of 3 as 
formerly and time and one-half for work on 
3 other holidays making 9 holidays in all 
instead of the 8 previously in effect. 


Quebec 


this legislation is given in the Lasour 
Gazette, January, 1948, p. 86. Proceedings 
under this Act and earlier legislation have 
been noted in the Lasour Gazerre monthly 
since June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the amendment of 14 agreements, the 
repeal of one agreement anid the correction 


- of 2 other agreements. These include the 


amendment of the agreement for the 
corrugated paper box industry for the prov- 
ince and the correction of the agreement for 
the men’s and boys’ clothing industry for 
the province in the Quebec Official Gazette 
of November 22, the amendment of the 
agreements for retail food stores at Quebec 
and for hospital and charitable institution 
employees in the Quebec district and a 
correction of the agreement for the uncor- 
rugated paper box industry for the province 
in the November 29 issue and the amend- 
ment of the agreement for municipal 
employees at Jonquiére in the issue of 
December 6. All the others are summarized 
below. . 


a 





a ee 





A request for a new agreement for clock- 

makers in the Drummond district was 
gazetted November 22. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for tannery 
employees in the province, for building 
trades at Hull and at St. Johns and Iber- 
ville and for the shoe industry for the 
province were published November 29. 
Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for barbers and hairdressers at 
Joliette and in ‘Missisquoi County, for 
building trades in Chicoutimi, for hardware 
and paint stores at Quebec and for garages 
and service stations in Montreal were all 
published December 6. Requests for new 
agreements for the embroidery industry in 
Montreal and for barbers and hairdressers 
at Victoriaville and for the amendment of 
the agreements for building trades at St. 
Hyacinthe and! at Montreal were gazetted 
December 18. 
- Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certaim joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessment on 
the parties. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS AND DELIVERYMEN, THREE RIVERS 


An Order in Council, dated November 19, 
and gazetted November 29, amends ‘the 
' previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., June, 1945, p. 872; July, 1946, p. 930; 
June, 1947, p. 826, and previous issues). 
Effective October 6, 1947, minimum weekly 
wage rates for all classes are increased by 
$4 per week over the rates paid from May 
10, 1947, making the new wage scale as 
follows: first baker, first pastry-cook $36 
per week, second baker, second pastry-cook 
$32, third baker and the other journeymen, 
third pastry-cook andthe other journeymen 
$29, apprentices from $18 per week in first 
year to $24 in third year. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


SHOE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated November 12, 
and gazetted November 22, extends the term 
of the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry (L.G., Sept., 1946, p. 1247; Oct., 
1947, p. 1473, Dec., p. 1802) to September 1, 
1948. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated November 27, 
and gazetted December 6, extends the term 
of the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry (L.G., May, 1946, p. 628; Nov., 1947, 
p. 1660, Dec., p. 1803, Be previous issues) 
to February 1, 1948. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


FURNITURE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated November 19, 
and gazetted November 29, extends the term 
of the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry (L.G.,. April, 1946, p. 499; Jan., 


1947, p. 49, March, p. 370, April, p. 543, 
Oct., p. 1474) to March a 1948, 


Manufacturing, Metal Products 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated December 10, 
and gazetted December 13, amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., March, 1947, p. 370) by providing for 
a change in the distribution of working 
hours for employees of gas and_ service 
stations, operated alone or with a garage, 
with an inside storing capacity of 3,000 
square feet. This amendment also prohibits, 
except for certain exemptions approved by 
the Parity Committee, the selling, delivering 
or otherwise handling of gasoline and 
lubricants by any serviceman or artisan in 
gas stations, service stations and garages 
with an inside storing capacity of less than 
3,000 square feet on Sundays, Christmas 
Day, New Year’s Day and outside the 
specified hours. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, THREE RIVERS 


An Order in Council, dated November 27, 
and gazetted December 6, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., March, 1946, p. 317, Oct., p. 1444; 
March, 1947, p. 370, Nov., p. 1661, and 
previous issues) by increasing the hourly 
rates for carpenters-joiners (senior journey- 
men) and electricians (senior journeymen) 
from 85 cents to 90 cents in zone I and from 
75 cents to 80 cents in zone II. 


BUILDING TRADES, CHICOUTIMI 


An Order in Council, dated November 12, 
and gazetted November 22, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., March, 1945, p. 349; May, 1946, 
p. 628, July; ps 930;) Febso 1947oapy (185). 
Other amendments to this agreement were 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette of 
March 29, May 10, June 14, October 11, and 
October 31, 1947. The classification of 
“millwright” is added to the wage scale 
with a minimum wage rate of 85 cents per 
hour in zone I, 80 cents in zone II and 70 
cents in zone III. 


BuILpING TRADES, ST. JOHNS AND IBERVILLE 


An Order in Council, dated November 19, 
and gazetted November 29, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., April, 1947, p. 544) by excluding the 
county of Napierville from the territorial 
jurisdiction of the present agreement. 


BUILDING TRADES, SOREL / 


An Order in Council, dated November 12, 
and gazetted November 22, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
(LG... Oct., 1946; p,. 1446, Dec: pet 73: 
April, 1947, p. 544, Dec., p. 1804, and pre- 
vious issues). Vacation: every employee is 
entitled to one half-day off, with pay, per 
month of service for the same employer. 


Wage rates for maintenance men employed 
in public or office buildings, apartments or 
dwelling houses, hotels, manufacturing estab- 
lishments and stores are as follows: in the 
town of Sorel and municipality of the village 
of St. Joseph $35 per week for journeymen, 
$30 for unqualified labourers; in all other 
municipalities $29.40 for journeymen, $24.40 
for unqualified labourers. However, main- 
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tenance men employed in industrial estab- 
lishments are not governed by the present 
agreement as long as they are governed by 
another collective agreement whether or not 
extended under this Act. 


BuILpIne TRADES, MONTREAL 

An Order in Council, dated November 19, 
and gazetted November 29, extends the term 
of the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry (L.G., Sept., 1946, p. 1252, Oct., 
p. 1447, Dec., p. 1774; March, 1947, p. 371, 


May, p. 690, July, p. 1003, Sept., p. 1308, 
Nov., p. 1662) to March 1, 1948. 


Transportation: Water Transport 


LONGSHOREMEN (OCEAN NAVIGATION), 
QUEBEC HARBOUR 


An Order in Council, dated December 4, 
and gazetted December 13, repeals the 
Order in Council making this agreement 
obligatory and amendment (L.G., Oct., 1942. 
p. 1211; June, 1945, p. 873). 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in thg district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and’ equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for 
the different classifications of workmen 
required in the execution of ‘the work. 
‘These schedules, known as fair wages 
schedules, are thereupon included by the 
department concerned in the terms of the 
contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Laspour Gazetre for July, 1946, 
p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts 
Awarded During November 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 
During the month of November the 
Department of Labour prepared 32 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
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undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 53 
construction contracts were awarded by the 
various Government Departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested’ parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provide that 
“where, by provincial legislation, or- by 
agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 
44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be 
exceeded on this work except in cases of 
emergency as may be approved by the 
Minister of Labour and then only subject 
to the payment of overtime rates as 
specified by the Minister of Labour”, and 
also specify that the rates of wages set out 
therein are “minimum rates only” and that 
“nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where such higher rates are fixed by 
provincial legislation”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded: as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts oe 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporations. eae os 4,033 $2,757,975.00 
Post Officessueee es 16 103,328.11 
RiGiMiReoe. Ber eke 2 * 24,325.00 








CONTRACTS CONTAINING FAIR WAGES SCHEDULES AWARDED DURING NOVEMBER 


CANADIAN COMMERCIAL CORPORATION 


: Amount of | Date of Wages 
Location Nature of Contract Name of Contractor Conkrant Sciedule 
Bachine wes @ nai fan soles Construction of married quar-|J. L. E. Price & Co., Ltd.,| $225,560.00 | Sept. 27, 1947 
ters, R.C.A.F. Station. Montreal, P.Q. 
Orleanss Ontasic su: ses soe Erection of antenna masts... Praoley a Brookes, Esq., 8,500.00 | Sept. 6, 1947 
ttawa, Ont. 
Port Arthur, Ont...........]/ Renewal of hardwood floor-|Claydon Co. Ltd., Fort 8,995.00 | Sept. 9, 1947 
ing on Main Floor in Arm-| William, Ont. 
oury. 
Ree Maas vers. bse sen ae Interior and exterior painting|Messrs. Brock & Dalton, 5,8 0.00 | Aug. 29, 1947 
Regina, Sask. 
Kamloops, BiGan sere. oes Resurfacing magazine roads,|Interior Contracting Co. 
Inland magazine establish-| Ltd., Penticton, B.C. 6,680.00 | Aug. 19, 1947 
ment. 
Vancouver, Or). enue Landscaping, fertilizing and|G. W. Ledingham & Co., 8,560.00 | Sept. 2, 1947 
seeding of grounds, Health| Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
and Occupational Centre, 
Burnaby Lake. 
I 
CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 
matchener Onte.. css) uos Construction of houses...... Hallman Construction Ltd., 122,520.00 | Oct. 28, 1947 
Kitchener, Ont. 
Kitchener, Ont...-......... Construction of houses...... eee | Kraus, Kitchener, 95,574.00 | Oct. 23, 1947 
nt. 
Kitchener, Ont............. Construction of houses...... it diane caer nh 265,746.20 | Oct. 23, 1947 
nt. 
KaitchenersOnt. senses. Construction of houses...... ys A. Haffner, Waterloo, 59,401.00 | Oct. 23, 1947 
nt. 
Welland Onter: sects conten Construction of houses...... Meldrum Construction Co., 77,100.00 | Sept. 18, 1947 
Toronto, Ont. 
NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 
Three Rivers Harbour, P.Q.|Reconstruction of the face of] Rosaire Dufresne, Three 15,301.34 | Sept. 19, 1947 
Ste. Angele de Laval Rivers, P.Q 
Wharf. 
Vancouver Harbour, B.C...| Resurfacing north approach,|City Construction Co. Ltd., 1,700.00 |} Sept. 2, 1947 
Second Narrows Bridge. Vancouver, B.C 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 
Cape Johny NiSios, ves eee Construction of a breakwater|J. Fa ae aes Ltd., Parrs- 84,573.97 | Sept. 30, 1947 
oro, N.S. 
Saint Johny N.Bios...-+. Alterations to Income Tax|Mooney Construction Co., 66,673.00 | Nov. 1, 1947 
Offices—elevators, fire es-| Saint John, N.B. 
capes, etc. Post Office 
Building. 
GlacerBayviiNGSue tee Alterations, additions, re-/R. F. Peach, Esq., Port 15,170.00 | Sept. 22, 1947 
pairs, painting, roofing,| Morien, N.S. 
etc., to the Public Build- 
ing. 
EigiiiaxcN Scere sana ok Interior painting at Old Post|Salsman & Sons Ltd., Hali- 5,354.00 | Oct. 3, 1947 
Office Building. fax, N.S. 
UNVeELNESsS nN. Scan aes sous =i Maintenance of harbour Messrs. A. J. Campbell, J. A. 27,950.00 | Aug. 9, 1947 
entrance. Campbell, A. J. MclIsaac, 
Inverness, N.S. 
Inverness, IND ere ete cei Breakwater repairs at Little|Messrs. A. J. MacDonald, 9,304.00 Sept. 4, 1947 
Judique Ponds. D. A. Maclsaac, Frank 
beet Little Judique, 
Newellton Nas.) seete ence Whartirepairss 4 ois eee. Messrs. Lloyd G. Smith & 19,750.96 | Oct. 1, 1947 
Murray H. Smith, Port 
Hood Island, N.S. 
Cap Chat, e- Ont wta.vee. Wharf extension............. Messrs. J. G. Russell, L.| 603,079.00 | Sept. 38, 1947 
Landry, E. Jourdain & E. 
Pelletier, Cap Chat, P.Q. 
Gascons Ouest, P.Q........ Reconstruction of jetties....|Bert Dimock, New Rich- 58,164.00 | Aug. 27, 1947 
(Anse a la Barbe). mond West, P.Q. 
peed mia Magdalen Construction of a wharf..... E. ie Gaudet, Havre Aubert, 33,171.00 | Aug. 21, 1947 
ands, P.Q. .Q. 
Sb. Charles. Q.2 42.4... Wharf reconstruction........ ea Lachapelle, Sorel, 37,572.50 | Sept. 3, 1947 
Thetford Mines, P.Q....... Repairs to old Post Office Amedee Laflamme Enrg., 8,892.00 } Aug. 15, 1947 
Building. Thetford Mines, P.Q. 
Belle Ewart, Ont........... Repairs to wharf........... R. A. Blyth, Toronto, Ont.. 15,809.50 | Sept. 8, 1947 
Hamiltony Ont... shee cues Harbour improvements; ex-| Russell Construction Co., 123,742.67 | Aug. 26, 1947 
coe of Catherine Street} Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
arf. 
Kingsville, Ont.............| Harbourrepairsandimprove-|Canadian Dredge & Dock 12,354.60 | July 16, 1947 
ments. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont 
Ottaway Ont-ts coe. seechh Repairs and maintenance at|Mr. H. Dagenais, Ottawa, 118,140.00 | Nov. 20, 1947 
National Research Council} Ont. 
Building. 
Rockoliffe, Ont. .......5....4 gerauiens and additions to|Mr. J. E. Copeland, Ottawa, 24,900.00 | Aug. 21, 1947 
R.C.M.P. Hangar. Ont 


J 


Location 





St. Williams, Ont.......... 


, Uplands, Ont... 
Matlock, Man.. 


Ce oC a cs 


Mill Creek, Man............ 


- Fort Qu’appelle, 


Calgary, Alta.. 
( Calgary, Alta.. 
Calgary, Alta.. 


Saskin. 4 . 


ee ed 


ed 


ee 


iBonsonshogd DG art ie. 


Ford’s Cove, B. 


Fraser River, B 


ANS iateehareinty 
reise earth 


British Columbia.......... 


Port Alberni BLOe wa weuio, 
Port) Alberni, BEC ws 


Surge Narrows, 
Grenville, 

Hawkesbury, 
Birch Island... 


Manitou....... 


et OAM 


PQs sand 
Ont. 


cree eee eens 


Monument Chanell..} 


Vancouver, B.C 


* The labour conditions of these contracts cont 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and ho 


ON Serer eee ae 








Nature of Contract Name of Contractor 





Repairsto wharf. 6. +204. R. A. Blyth, Toronto, Ont.. 

Repairs, etc., No. 8 Building]Doran Construction Cox. 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Reconstruction of a break-|Nelson River Construction 
water. Ltd., St. Boniface, Man. 

Reconstruction of dam...... Richard Desilets, Elie, Man. 

Construction of a power plant|Messrs. P. W. Graham & 

Sons Ltd. .Moose Jaw, 

Sask. 

Painting and decorating at|William Sigalet & Co. Ltd., 


Traders’ Building. Calgary, Alta 

Laying linoleum, Traders’|F. J. McIntyre & Co , Cal- 
Building. gary, Alta. 

Wharf reconstruction........ Fraser River Pile Driving 


Co., Ltd., New West- 
minster, B.C. 

Construction of a breakwater|Pacific Pile Driving Co., 
and float. Ltd., Victoria, B.C. 

Improvements (Protection| Gilley Bros., Ltd., New 
work on Lulu Island be-| Westminster, B.C. 
tween Canada Rice Mills 
and No. 9 Highway). 

Construction, in  British|Queensboro Shipyards, New 
Columbia, of ten wooden| Westminster, B.C. 
pontoons for the sand dis- 
charge pipe of Dredge 
P.W.D. No. 305. 

Harbour  improvements|Victoria Pile Driving Co., 
Argyle Street Wharf. Ltd., Victoria, B.C. 

Reconstruction of a 300 foot|B. C. Bridge & Dredging 
section of the wharf. Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 


Floatmenewalsuit\ oy). 4 Frank Gagne, Campbell 
River, B.C. 

Dredging gs AN rae ees Theode Robidoux, Yamaska 
East, P.Q. 

Dredeings ethene Sait oles Russell Construction Co. 


Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Wred ping yiatken svt eee North Western Dredging 
oe Ltd., Vancouver, 


any question which may arise with regard thereto. 


Kapuskasing, Ont,......... 


Calgary, Alta.. 


rd 








DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Construction of water and|Klimack Construction Ltd., 
sewer services. Swastika, Ont. 

Construction of instrument/Dutton Brothers & Co., 
landing facilities. Calgary, Alta. 

Construction of buildings for|Alberta Construction Cos 
instrument landing facili-| Edmonton, Alta. 
ties. 

Grading, etc. for instrument/General Construction Co. 
landing facilities, Leth-| (Alta.) Ltd., Lethbridge, 
bridge, Alta. Alta. 

Extension and alterations to|Smith Brothers & Wilson, 
Radio Meteorological Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
Building. 


© a aad PE a a Gel eR oe eS 












Amount of 
Contract 


9, 883. 60 
9,900.00 
85, 140.00 
7,510.00 
187,066.00 
5, 500.00 
16,500.00 
9,840.00 
» 8,123.95 


12, 965.00 


10, 237.50 


9, 250.00 


20, 850.00 
105, 658.50 
12,772.50 
40,676.88 


77,449.00 


184, 800.00 


9,154.50 
31,922.00 
21, 663.00 


20,673.75 


113, 998.00 


Date of Wages 
Schedule 


Aug. 
Oct. 


June 


Sept. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Aug. 
Oct. 


Aug. 


*Sept. 


Sept. 
Dec. 
Sept. 


*Nov. 
*Nov. 


*Nov. 


Oct. 
Sept. 
July 


July 


July 


5, 
30, 


16, 
a 
24, 


ATs 


Ne) 


or 


, 


24, 


24, 


[e) 


, 





1947 
1947 


1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 


1947 


1947 ° 


1947 


1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 


1947 


1947 


ain the General Fair Wages Clause providing for the observance of 
urs of labour, and also empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 


1947 
1947 
1947 


1947 


1947 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation in New Brunswick in 1947 


The New Brunswick Legislature, in 
session from March 4 to April 25, 1947, 
enacted a law enabling the Government, 
temporarily, to seize and operate coal 
mines. Laws relating to workmen’s 
compensation, factories and stationary 
engineers were amended. The Forest Oper- 
ations Commission Act was repealed. 


Coal Mines 


An Act to empower the Crown to -take 
possession of and operate coal mines 
temporarily provides that when the opera- 
tion of any coal mine has ceased and the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council considers 
its operation essential to the generation of 
electrical energy by the New Brunswick 
Electric Power Commission, he may, by 
order, declare the full andi exclusive right 
to operate such mine to be vested in the 
Crown, and such Order shall be in force 
until ‘revoked. A copy of any Order 
referred to above must be published imme- 
diately in the Royal Gazette. 

After making such an Order, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council may appoint 
an administrator for the mine, engage the 
necessary agents and workmen and fix their 
remuneration. 

The Crown is to pay compensation to 
the mine owner for any loss or damage 
incurred by the removal of coal and for 
the use of any works, plant, machinery and 
equipment employed in the production of 
coal. Expenses of operation of the mine 
are to be paid from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund of the Province. 


Workmen’s Compensations 


The section of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act was revised which deals with 
recovery of fees or charges for medical 
aid furnished by the Board. It now pro- 
vides that no action for such recovery may 
be brought against the Board unless appli- 
cation for payment is made in writing to 
the Board within 90 days after the medical 
aid has been completely rendered. 

A further amendment in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, to come into force on 
Proclamation, raises the amount of average 
earnings on which compensation is based 
from $2,000 to $2,500. 


Factories and Steam Boilers 


The Factories Act was amended to raise 
the minimum age for employment and 


to provide for medical examination of 
employees. 

In factories, laundries and dry cleaning 
establishments, shops, hotels and restau- 
rants, places of amusement and office 
buildings, the minimum age is now 16 
instead of 14 years. The Minister may 
authorize exemptions to this prohibition. 

As regards medical examination of 
factory workers, where the Minister of 
Labour, having reason to believe that any 
employee or employees are, or may be, 
affected with an industrial disease, he may 
give written order for such examination. 
“Industrial disease” is defined to include 
silicosis and any other disease dieclared by 
Order im Council to be such. “Medical 
examination” means a medical examina- 
tion satisfactory to the Minister. 

Where any person fails or refuses to 
undergo the examination when required, 
the operator of the factory may not con 
tinue such person in his employ until he 
has undergone the examination. The oper- 
ator may not, without the consent of the 
employee, alter or prejudicially affect the 
status of an employee by reason of the 
results of any medical examination held 
under these provisions. 

When the !Minister considers it in the 
interest of the employees to do so, he may 
issue a written order that no person may 
be accepted for employment in a specified 
factory unless such person has undergone 
a medical examination for an industrial 
disease. Where such an Order has been 
issued, the operator of the factory may 
not accept for employment any person who 
has not undergone the examination. 

A section added to the Stationary 
Engineers Act forbids any person to 
operate a Class A boiler plant unless he 
holds a valid first, second or third-class 
stationary engineer’s licence. 


Forest Operations 


The Forest Operations Commission Act, 
1924 was repealed with all amendments. 
The Act provided for a Commission to 
establish mimimum wages for all opera- 
tions carried on in the lumbering industry. 
Owing to the wages control policy of the 
Dominion Government no Orders were 
issued undier the Act after 1942. In 1945 
a new Minimum Wage Act was passed 
applying to all male and female workers 
except those employed by or under the 
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Crown or in a confidential or official 
capacity, or in agriculture or domestic 
service. 


Credit Unions 


The Credit Union Federations Act was 
amended regarding loans of money 


deposited with a federation by credit | 


unions holding membership in it. Such 
loans may be made not only, as formerly, 
to credit unions borrowing under the 
Credit ‘Union Societies Act but also to 
associations incorporated under The New 
Brunswick Co-operative Associations Act 
and to such other associations as the 
Registrar may approve, as bona fide co- 
operative associations. 


Recent Regulations Under Dominion 


and Provincial Legislation 


DOMINION 


Canada Shipping Act—Pilots 

Pilots in the Restigouche River Pilotage 
District of New Brunswick, are to receive 
higher rates in order to offset the increased 


. cost of living under an Order in Council 


(P.C. 4862) of November 28, 1947, gazetted 
December 10, which provides that the 
surcharge of 10 per cent added to pilotage 
dues in August, 1942 (L.G., 1942, p. 1045), 
is raised to 20 per cent. 


PROVINCIAL 


Apprenticeship regulations have been 
issued by Alberta, Quebec and Saskat- 
chewan. In Alberta conditions regarding 
proficiency certificates for welders have been 
revised as to the date of expiration and 
the fee to be charged. Quebec has estab- 
lished an Apprenticeship Commission for 
the automobile trades in the Quebec Dis- 
trict. Saskatchewan has made regulations 
governing the apprenticeship of natural gas 
and petroleum pipe-line fitters and trades- 
men’s certificates in these occupations. 

In Quebec General ‘Minimum Wage Order 
4 has been renewed for sixty days and 
Special Orders have been renewed until 
May 1, 1948. Overtime arrangements for 
firemen and policemen in Quebec have 
been’ revised. 


Alberta Welding Act 


Journeymen welders’ certificates of pro- 
ficiency and special certificates are now 
renewable upon application between 60 and 
30 days before the end of each year, 
instead of before the expiration of the 
certificate, as provided in the regulations 
of May 30, 1939, made under the Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act (L.G., 1939, p. 675). 

Also amended is the section of the 1939 
regulations governing fees for certificates. 
The fee for the journeymen gas or electric 
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welders’ certificate has been reduced from 
$10 to $7.50; for the provisional certificate 
it remains at $7.50; and for the special 
certificate the fee has been raised from $5 
to $7.50. Special fees for both gas and 
electric welding certificates are no longer 
provided. A duplicate of any certificate 
may be obtained for $2. 

These amendments were made by Order 
in Council 1167 of November 10, gazetted 
November 29. 


British Columbia Factories Act 


Under Section 62 of the Act which 
provides for the proclamation of public 
holidays, December 26 has been so pro- 
claimed for this year. The proclamation 
was made on December 6, gazetted 
December 11. 


Quebee Apprenticeship Assistance Act 


An Apprenticeship Commission of the 
Automobile Trades in the Quebec District 
was set up for the Counties of Quebec, 
Levis and Montmorency by Order 1979. An 
Apprenticeship Commission has power to 
arrange courses in apprenticeship, deter- 
mine the conditions and length of appren- 
ticeship in establishments within its scope; 
with the approval of the Council of Educa- 
tion, determine the theoretical and practical 
subjects of examination, and the grading 
of certificates. Subject to Order in Council, 
the Commission may make agreements 
with persons, associations or governments, 
regarding the training or retraining of 
disabled persons, including ex-members of 
the Armed: Forces. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act—General 


By Order in Council 2080 of December 
18, gazetted December 27, the Special 
(Minimum Wage Ordinances that are to 
remain in force have been renewed until 
May 1, 1948. They include the Orders 
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requiring time and one-half to be paid for 
overtime (L.G., 1946, p. 1276) and provid- 
ing for a week’s holiday with pay (L.G., 
1946, p. 1105), and special wage ordinances 
covering the following: silk textile industry, 
cotton textile industry, charitable institu- 
tions and hospitals, the manufacture of 
full-fashioned: hosiery, forest operations, and 
some others, chiefly occupations in a single 
area. General Ordier 4 covering all workers 
under the Act except those covered by 
special ordinances is renewed for 60 days 
from December 31, 1947. It had previously 
been extended by Order im Council of 
November 21, 1946 (L.G., 1946, p. 1834) 
up to January 1, 1948. 

Other special wage ordinances issued 
from time to time which have been allowed 


_to lapse include those dropped last year, 


such as the orders covermg the shoe 


‘counter industry, the dairy industry, and 


orders applying in Quebec City to laundries, 
tailors, wholesale foodstuff, and upholster- 
ing industries and others. Earlier orders 
that were repealed by Order in Council of 
March 21, 1947 (L.G., May, 1947, p. 698) 
covered such industries as the manufac- 
ture of matches, wholesale butter and 
cheese, packing and grading of waste paper, 
laundries and dry cleaning in the Montreal 
district, etc. 


4 
Firemen and Policemen 


By an Order of the ‘Minimum Wage 
Commission, taking effect December 6, 
overtime provisions are clarified for fire- 
men and policemen in the cities of 
Montreal and Quebec and their suburbs 
and in communities with a population of 
at least 10,000. On the average they must 
not work more than 72 hours in a week 
although hours in excess of this limit may 
be worked in one week so long as total 
hours for two consecutive weeks do not 
exceed 144. 

In “extreme emergencies” these persons 
may work more than 144 hours in a fort- 
night, but, when they do, they are entitled 
to not less than one dollar per hour in 
addition to their regular hourly rate, as 
stipulated in an earlier Order. Firemen 
and policemen in these areas are entitled 
to a weekly rest of 24 consecutive hours. 

These changes are effected by an amend- 
ment of October 10, gazetted December 6, 
which repealed Section 35 of General 
Ordinance 4 which had been amended on 
February 25, 1947 (L.G., May, 1947, p. 699) 
to require all agreements governing police- 
men and firemen in these places to provide 
for a weekly rest, and to prohibit a work- 
week of more than 72 hours without pay- 
ment of the above special overtime rates. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship Act 


Regulations governing apprenticeship of 
natural gas and! petroleum pipe line fitters 
have been issued by Order in Council 1870 
of December 5, gazetted December 13. 

The minimum age for entry into an 
apprenticeship contract which is necessary 
for every person going into the trade is 
16 years. One apprentice may be employed 
to every journeyman so engaged. The term 
of apprenticeship is to be 4,000 hours, 
including the probationary period, pro- 
vided credit is given for any specialized 
training the apprentice may have had. The 
normal work-week is governed by the 
Hours of Work Act, but is mot in any case 
to exceed 48 hours. 

Conditions governing examinations are 
set forth, including stipulations regarding 
applications for examination, the granting 
of certificates, etc. 

Wages to apprentices must be at least 
50 per cent of the journeyman’s rate for 
the first six months, 55 per cent for the 
second six months, 60 per cent, 70 per cent, 
80 per cent, and 90 per cent for the four 
succeeding half-years. 

Every employer must forward to the 
Director from time to time such reports 
as are required. Periodic inspection into 
the progress of each apprentice will be 
made. 

Any individual engaged in the trade of 
natural gas fitting must obtain a certificate 
of qualification from the Director of Appren- 
ticeship or must carry an interim certificate 
if he is not fully qualified. If the certificate 
is not renewed for two consecutive years, 
it will be considered cancelled, and the 
holder can be considered in good standing 
only upon taking an examination. 

Further amendments to the General 
Apprenticeship Regulations of April 12, 1946 
(L.G., 1946, p. 883) are made by Order in 
Council 1871 of December 5, gazetted 
December 13. Sections have been added 
concerning tradesmen’s certificates, and 
setting out the fees to be paid the Appren- 
ticeship Board for the annual certificate of 
registration. The section regarding trade 
tests is not to be applied until there are 
sufficient qualified persons in the Province 
to form an Examining Board. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


Persons engaged in harvesting ice from 
December 1 to ‘March 15, 1948 may be 
employed up to nine hours in a day and 
51 in a week without the payment of the 
statutory overtime rate of time and one- 
half which normally applies after eight 
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hours in a day or 44 in a week. This change 
was effected by O.C. 1886 of November 28, 
gazetted December 4. 


_Saskatchewan Trade Union Act 


Fees to be paid witnesses to a hearing 
of the Labour Relations Board who live 


Legal Decisions Affecting 


Quebec Court Holds Company Officer 
Responsible for False Statements 
In Report to Joint Committee 


The Quebec Court of King’s Bench 
(criminal side) on May 1,. 1947, allowed 
the appeal of the Joint Committee of the 
Lithographing Industry against the dis- 
missal by a Judge of the Sessions of the 
Peace of a charge laid by the Committee 
against a director and Secretary-Treasurer 
of Woodward Press Inc. The latter was 
charged with knowingly submitting a false 
report to the Joint Committee, an offence 
under the Quebec Collective Agreement 
Act. The defendant was fined $200 and 
costs, plus $75 for the Committee’s counsel 
or, in default of payment, two months in 
jail. Mr. Justice Lazure did not concur 
in the claim of the company that in sign- 
ing a report submitted to the Joit Com- 
mittee, he was not responsible for the false 
statements in it. 

The trial judge had dismissed the charge 
on the ground that it was not proved that 
the accused had transmitted the report. 

The report contained incorrect informa- 
tion as to the occupational classifications 
of the workers in the company, some being 
assigned lower classifications than they 
actually had; some employees were omitted 
from the list. 

As to the defendant’s argument that he 
had nothing to do with the classification 
of the workers, that he only signed the 
report. which was prepared by another 
officer of the Company, the Court remarked 
that such a claim could be raised in 
practically every case requiring a report 
to be signed by an officer of a company. 
If the officer is not informed concerning 
the statements signed by him, “Then so 
much the worse for him.” 

The main argument for the defence was 
that the complainant must not only prove 
a wrongful intent, but must prove that the 
accused knew the information he gave to 
the Joint Committee was false; the proof 
of an act of omission or simple negligence 
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within ten miles of the place of hearing 


are raised from one to two dollars by Order 


in Council 1873 of December 5, gazetted 
December 13 which amends the regulations 
of the Board established by Order in 
Council 1233 of ,August 6 (L.G., 1947, 
Dikooiy. 


Labour 


would not be sufficient. The Court pointed 
out that in case of violation of these 
special laws it is not necessary to prove a 
wrongful intent on the part of the accused 
unless the actual text of the Act requires 
it. It must be shown, however, that the 
accused knew the report was false. This 
seemed clear to the Court. If the false 
statements contained im the report were 
only a matter of details, the Court declared, 
there would be reason to allow the accused 
the benefit of the doubt; but the errors 
seemed rather to be made with the object 
of concealing other infractions or to pay 
lower wages, in fact an organized system 
for contravening the collective agreement 
Order. Comité Paritaire de VIndustrie de 
la Inthographie de la Province de Québec 
v. Philip (1947), C.S. 308. 


Alberta Appeal Court Holds Miners’ 
Agreement Can be Terminated 

in Accordance with Statutory 
Provisions Regardless of Terms 

of Agreement 


On December 17, the Alberta Court of 
Appeal, Chief Justice Harvey dissenting, 
allowed with costs the appeal of the 
United 'Mine Workers of America, District 
18, against the decision of Mr. Justice 
Shepherd holding invalid notices given on 
September 3, 1947, by the Union to ter- 
minate, on November 1, its agreements 
with two mine operators’ associations. 

Notices of termination of the agreement 
were given by the president of District 18 
to the two operators’ associations on August 
29 “in accordance with Section 61 (1) of 
the Alberta Labour Act, 1947”. This notice 
was withdrawn, and on October 2, one year 
after the operative date of the agreement, 
a second notice of cancellation at the end 
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of two months, on December 3, was sent 
to the operators. No reference was made 
to the Alberta Labour Act in this second 
notice. 

Meantime, however, certain coal com- 
panies, members of the associations, 
brought actions for, wnter alia, a declara- 
tion that the first notices were null and 
void. These actions were superseded by 
others after the receipt of the second 
notices. By consent of the parties, an 
order was made to set down for trial the 
question as to whether the notices were 
valid and effectual to terminate the 
agreement. 

The trial judge held that the agreements 
which were made on October 1, 1946, were 
not governed by the Dominion Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations (P'C. 1003 
and P.C. 6893) since these Orders were 
revoked as of March 31, 1947, by an 
Order in Council (P.C. 302) of January 30, 
1947. Neither, in his opinion, were they 
governed, in respect of notices concerning 
termination, by the Alberta Labour Act 
which became law on March 31 last, after 
the agreements had been entered’ into. 

As regards the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, Mr. Justice Shepherd 
emphasized that they were made to meet 
a national emergency arising out of the 
war. He continued':— 

It does seem to me that the provisions 
of these Orders in Council are ineffective 
in governing or controlling any of the 
provisions of the agreements in question 
in this action. Had Section 15 of P.C. 
1003 been invoked before its repeal, it 
would be a different matter, but, having 
been passed to meet an emergency, I think 
it can be presumed that the emergency 


ceased to exist upon revocation. 2 (1947) 
WWER at 871. 


Of the Appeal Court, all members, unlike 
the trial judge, considered that the agree- 
ments were governed by the law in force 
when they were made, that is, by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 

Chief Justice Harvey, however, in his 
dissenting opinion, stated that since the 
agreements themselves expressly stipulated 
that they should remain in force from 
October 1, 1946 to March 381, 1948, and 
that no notice of termination should be 
given or accepted by either party during 
the life of the agreement, the parties were 
bound by the agreement. The Regulations 
merely add to these provisions the stipu- 
lation that an agreement, expressed to run 
for more than one year, must contain, or 
be deemed to contain a provision for its 
termination on two months’ notice at any 
time after one year. This statutory 
provision, he considered, conferred a right 


on the parties of which they elected not 
to take advantage in drafting their 
agreement. 

In reversing Mr. Justice Shepherd’s 
decision, Mr. Justice W. A. ‘Macdonald and 
iMr. Tusbioe Ford agreed, with respect to 
this particular clause of the Regulations, 
that the stipulation requiring provision for 
termination on two months’ notice was not 
left to the discretion of the parties to an 
agreement but that each party had the 
right after one year to cancel the agree- 
ment at any time by proper notice, that 
the parties could not “contract themselves 
out” of this provision. Both justices con- 
sidered the stipulation in the miners’ 
agreement that no notice of termination 
should be given during the life of the 
agreement was repugnant to “the impera- 
tive provision” of the Regulations. A 
somewhat similar provision is made by the 
Alberta Labour Act, 1947, the provincial 
statute, however, permitting notice of 
cancellation after ten months instead of 
one year. Alexo Coal Co. et al v. UMWA 
District 18, and International Coal and 
Coke Co. et al v. UMWA District 18. 
Supreme Court of Alberta, Appellate Divi- 
sion, December 17, 1947. 


Quebec Court of Appeal Rejects 
Anplication of Teachers’ Association 
for Enforcement of Arbitration Award 


A unanimous judgment of the Quebec 
Court of Appeal rejected on October 15 
two appeals of the Associations of Catholic 
Women Teachers of rural Districts 16 and 
60 to compel the St. Athanase anid St. 
Pascal School Boards to be bound by an 
arbitration award in a dispute regarding 
wages and working conditions. 

In 1944 the St. Athanase Association was 
certified as bargaining agent for teachers 
in that school district. The Association, 
having failed to reach a collective agree- 
ment with the School Board, applied to 
the ‘Minister of Labour for arbitration 
under the Public Services’ Employees Dis- 
putes Act, 1944. An arbitration board made 
an award covering working conditions and 
a scale of salaries from $640 to $900 a year 
with an adiditional $5 a month for teachers 
who looked after the school cleaning. 

The School Board would not accept the 
award. The Association then applied to 
the Superior Court to have the award 
enforced in accordance with Article 4 of 
the Act and to have it given the status of 
a collective agreement. Article 4 states:— 

Every dispute respecting conditions of 


employment between 1a public service and 
its employees shall be submitted to arbi- 
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tration in accordance with the provisions 
of the existing collective agreement, if 
any, between such public service and the 
representatives of such employees, if such 
agreement makes provision in that behalf, 
and, in every other case, according to the 
provisions of the Quebec Trade Disputes 
ct. 

The arbitration award, whether unani- 
mous or by majority, may be executed 
under the authority of a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction at the suit of an inter- 
ested party or of the Labour Relations 
Board of the Province of Quebec which 
shall not be obliged to implead the party 
for whose benefit it is acting. 

No arbitration award establishing con- 
ditions of employment shall bind the 
parties for a period of more than one 
year. 


Mr. Justice Cousineau on April 1, 1946, 
dismissed the application on the ground 
that refusal to conclude a collective agree- 
ment was not a “dispute respecting condi- 
tions of employment” as stipulated in 
Article 4 or within the definition of 
“dispute” in the Trade Disputes Act. The 
School Board, in his opinion, lacked power 
to make a collective agreement. A collec- 
tive agreement conforming to the terms of 
the arbitration award would be contrary to 
the Education Act which requires teachers 
to be hired by individual contract. 

In Appeal Court, Mr. Justice Pratte 
pointed out that there was a difference 
between a collective agreement and a con- 
tract of hiring. The agreement does not 
replace the latter but only sets out certain 
conditions of work which govern the indi- 
vidual contract. 

Concerning the question whether refusal 
to bargain constitutes a “dispute”, Mr. 
Justice Pratte considered that the trial judge 
was mistaken in referring to the Trade 
Disputes Act rather than to the Labour 
Relations Act, 1944. It is the latter Act 
which requires employers to negotiate with 
the representatives of their employees with 
a view to concluding a. collective agree- 
ment. This Act applies to school boards, 
with some modifications, by virtue of a 
provision in the Public Services’ Employees 
Disputes Act. The conciliation and arbitra- 
tion machinery provided by the Trade 
Disputes Act, however, is required by the 
Public Services’ Disputes Act to be utilized 
in case of a dispute. 

Respecting the Association’s application 
for enforcement of ‘the award, (Mr. Justice 
Pratte declared a court action was not 
necessary to make the award legally bind- 
ing. The conditions determined by arbi- 
tration are the conditions which, according 
to the Act, must apply, but the Act gives 
to .every interested person the right to 
appeal to the Court if the award is not 
carried out. A practical consideration 
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tending to confirm this view was noted by 
Mr. Justice Pratte. The 1944 Act stipu- 
lates that no award is to remain in force 
for more than one year. If the award 
had to be confirmed by a court before it 
became binding, it would, in most cases, 
have expired before the decision could 
become effective. , 

It might be interpolated that since this 
action was instituted, the Progress of 
Education Act, 1946, has prohibited arbi- 
tration of disputes between teachers and 
school boards in rural areas. 

On the question of the right of the 
Association to bring an action, ‘Mr. Justice 
Bissonnette stated while the Association 
had a mandate under the Labour Relations 
Act to negotiate a collective agreement, 
and the employees were required to resort 
to arbitration by the Public Services’ Dis- 
putes Act, he could not find in Article 4 
of the latter Act, that the Association had 
itself power or the right to represent the 
teachers in a suit for the execution of the 
award. 

As to the appellant’s second petition that 
the award be established as a collective 
agreement, Mr. Justice Pratte made this 
statement :— 

Now the arbitration award, I have 
already said, is equivalent to a collective 
agreement in so far as the determination 
of working conditions is concerned. The 
award which sets the conditions binds the 
parties.... As for saying that the award 
will have all the effects of a collective 
agreement, that is not possible. In fact, 


collective agreements may have effects 
which the arbitration award cannot have. 


Association Catholique des Institutrices du 
District n° 16 Inc. v. Commissaires 
d’Ecoles pour le Municipalite de la Paroisse 
de St. Athanase (1947) Rapports Judiciaires, 
BR, 703. 


Power to Direct Reinstatement 
of Dismissed Employees is a 
Judicial Power, not Exercisable 
by Labour Relations Board— 
Saskatchewan Provision Invalid 


To be Appealed to Privy Council 


That the Saskatchewan Labour Rela- 
tions Board has no power to make an 
order requiring an employer to reinstate 
in his job a workman who has been dis- 
missed, and’ that the Section of the Trade 
Union Act, 1944, purporting to confer such 
power is ultra vires the Provincial Legis- 
lature were the conclusions of the Saskat- 
chewan Court of Appeal in quashing on 
December 15 orders of the Board which 
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directed the John East Iron Works 
Limited of Saskatoon to reinstate five men 
in their employment and to pay each of 
them $200.80, the monetary loss suffered 
by reason of their dismissal. The judg- 
ment of the Court was given by Chief 
Justice Martin. 

Leave to appeal the decision to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
was granted on December 31 by the Chief 
Justice on the ground of its public import- 
ance and interest. The Labour Relations 
Board is required to post security for costs 
of $2,500. 

The orders of the Board were made on 
July 15 and’ filed with the Registrar of the 
Court of King’s Bench in accordance with 
Secs. 5 and 9 of the Act. Sec. 5 (e) states 
that the Board shall have power to require 
an employer to reinstate any employee 
discharged contrary to the provisions of 
the Act and to pay the employee the 
monetary loss suffered as a result of his 
dismissal. Sec. 9 stipulates that orders or 
decisions of the Board must be filed with 
the Court within one week; they, then, 
become enforceable as a judgment or order 
of the Court. 

Resulting from applications on behalf of 
the five men by the United Steel Workers, 
Local 3493, the orders of the Board were 
based on its findings that the Company 
had not proved that, in dismissing the men, 
it had not discriminated against them with 
a view to discouraging membership or 
activity in a labour organization. Such 
discrimination is described in the statute 
as “an unfair labour practice” and is sub- 
ject to a penalty. Moreover, the Act, as 
amended in 1946, provides that if a trade 
union alleges that a member of the union 
was dismissed on account of his union 
membership or activity, it shall be so 
presumed unless the contrary is proved. 

The company, in its notice of motion 
for an order for a writ of certiorari for the 
return of the five orders to the Court and 
for an order quashing them, contended: 
(1) that the orders showed that the Board 
erred in assuming that the only question 
in determining the monetary loss was the 
amount of wages the men would have 
earned in employment from May 23, the 
last day for which they were paid, to 
July 8, the date of the Board’s order; 
(2) that the Chairman of the Board 
showed during the proceedings that he was 
“disqualified by reason of bias or a reason- 
able apprehension of bias from taking part 
in the inquiry and that such disqualifica- 
tion extended to the Board”; (3) that the 
Trade Union Act, in so far as it purports 
to make orders of the Board enforceable 


as orders of the Court of King’s Bench and 

to give the Board power to make orders 

for reinstatement, is invalid since it is 
legislation setting up a Supreme, District 
or County Court, or a tribunal analogous 


thereto, the members whereof are not 
appointed by the Governor General in 


Council and as purporting, to confer 
judicial powers on a Board not so 
appointed. 


The first two arguments the Court found 
it unnecessary to consider. 

The third argument, concerning the 
validity of the Board’s powers, the Court 
held to be well-founded. While the Legis- 
lature has power, under Sec. 92 of the 
British North America Act, to constitute 
the Labour Relations Board to exercise 
administrative powers in relation to the 
Trade Union Act, which is a statute deal- 
ing with the civil rights of contract and of 
association and so within provincial powers, 
the Legislature cannot confer judicial 
powers on such a Board. Sec. 96 of the 
British North America Act requires judges 
of the Superior, District and County Courts 
to be appointed by the Governor General. 
These Courts, Chief Justice ‘Martin 
pointed: out 


have always had jurisdiction in connec- 
tion with the enforcement of contracts of 
hiring and awarding damages for the 
breaches thereof. In this province the 
Court of King’s Bench is possessed of 
jurisdiction similar to that of the Courts 
referred to in Sec. 96. 


As regards the power of the Courts in 
relation to the enforcement of contracts of 
hiring or breaches of such contracts, the 
Chief Justice stated: 


It is the law of England and the law 
of this Province that an employee wrong- 
fully dismissed may treat the contract of 
service as continuing and may bring an 
action against the employer _under. the 
general legal rule that an action will lie 
for the unjustifiable repudiation of a con- 
tract; in such an action the employee sues 
not for the services he has rendered but 
for injury he has suffered by reason of 
the discharge, and the measure of damages 
is his actual loss which may be much less 
than the wages he would have earned had 
he continued in his employment if other 
work might have been obtained, as he 
is bound to minimize his loss. The Courts 
have, however, refused to grant the 
specific performance of a contract of 
hiring and service, not because they have 
no jurisdiction to do so but because the 
relationship is of so personal a character 
that such contracts cannot be specifically 
enforced against an unwilling party with 
any hope of real success. . Counsel 
for the Labour Relations Board contended 
that because the Courts refused to grant 
specific performance of contracts for hir- 
ing that this was not a part of their 
judicial functions and that the Legislature 
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could validly confer upon the Labour Rela- 
tions Board the power to require an 
employer to reinstate an employee. As 
pointed out above, however, the Courts 
do not refuse specific performance, because 
they do not possess jurisdiction to grant 
it but because of the personal relation- 
ship such contracts cannot be enforced 
with any hope of success. In earlier times 
the Courts in England appear to have 
made orders for specific performance of 
contracts of personal service. 


Concerning the powers given the Labour 
Relations Board, the Court continued:— 


In my opinion the Legislature, by enact- 
ing section 5 (e) and empowering the 
Labour Relations Board to require an 
employer to reinstate an employee and 
also to require him to pay the employee 
his “monetary loss” has conferred upon the 
Board judicial functions which are exer: 
cised by the Courts, the judges of which 
are appointed by the Governor General 
under section 96 of The British North 
A TNOV LCL A GY iat ae Nie 

As authority for this opinion, Chief 
Justice Martin cited the decision in 1937 
of the Ontario Court of Appeal, which 
was, in large part, affirmed by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, in re the 
City of Toronto and the Township of 
York. In this case the City appealed from 
an order of the Ontario Municipal Board 
which was made under the Ontario Muni- 
cipal Board Act, 1932, and the Township 
of York Act, 1986, and which directed the 
City to permit examination of documents 
and inspection of the waterworks system 
and ordered the City Commissioner of 
Works to answer questions. The Township 
of York Act, Sec. 2, provided that either 
party to the agreement for the supply of 
water to the Township at a stated rate 


may from time to time apply to the Ontario 
Municipal Board to vary the rates to be 
charged for water supplied by the said 
city Corporation under the terms of the 
said agreement or to settle any difference 
arising between the parties to the said 
agreement as to the construction thereof, 
or as to any matters relating to or arising 
out of the agreement, and the Ontario 
Municipal Board shall -have jurisdiction 
to vary and fix the said rates, and to 
hear and determine any such application, 
and the decision of the said board of any 
such application shall be final and con- 
clusive and shall not be subject to appeal. 


In his judgment in the York Township 
case, Chief Justice Rowell, in the words 
of Chief Justice Martin, 


after referring to the jurisdiction of the 
Province to create Courts and to that of 
the Dominion to appoint the judges 
thereof stated that the success of the 
system depended upon the faithful per- 
formance of the fundamental principle 
that purely judicial functions should be 
conferred upon tribunals the judges of 
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which are appointed by the Governor Geun- 
eral. After a reference to the constitu- 
tion of the Ontario Municipal Board... 
he stated that the question in regard to 
section 2 of the statute of 1936 was whether 
a Board so constituted can validly be 
given power “to settle any differences 
arising between the parties to the said 
agreement and the construction thereof or 
as to any matter relating to or arising 
out of the agreement’. t 


. From the authorities cited, Chief 
Justice Rowell drew the following con- 
clusions: 


(1) That the Province is competent to 
create and appoint an administrative 
tribunal and to confer upon it all the 
powers necessary to enable it to effec- 
tively discharge the administrative duties 
imposed upon it; (2) The Province is not 
competent to confer upon a tribunal 
created and appointed by it power to 
determine purely judicial questions such 
as are normally determined by Courts of 
Justice. He therefore held that conferring 
on the Ontario Municipal Board Power 
“to settle any differences arising between 
the parties to the said agreement as to 
the construction thereof or as to any 
matters relating to or arising out of the 
agreement” was conferring judicial func- 
tions rather than administrative duties 
and was therefore ultra vires the Legis- 
lature of Ontario. He held however that 
the provision was severable from other 
portions).of the Achy. it. : 


The Judicial Committee held that the 
order complained of was within the adminis- 
trative powers of the Ontario Municipal 
Board; in Chief Justice Martin’s words, 
that 


the powers of examination, inspection and 
discovery of documents were not incon- 
sistent with the powers of an administra- 
tive body whose duties it may be to ascer- 
tain the facts with which they are deal- 


As to Sec. 2 of the 1936 Act, Lord Atkin, 
for the Judicial Committee, said:— 


It is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that, whatever be the definition given to 
Court of Justice, or judicial power, the 
sections in question do purport to clothe 
the Board with the functions of a Court, 
and to vest in it judicial powers. But, 
making that assumption, their Lordships 
are not prepared to accept the further 
proposition that the Board is therefore 
for all purposes invalidly constituted. It 
is primarily an administrative body; so 
far as legislation has purported to give 
it judicial authority that attempt must 
fail. It is not validly constituted to receive 
judicial authority; so far, therefore, as 
the Act purports to constitute the Board 
a Court of Justice analogous to a Superior, 
District or County Court, it is pro tanto 
invalid; not because the Board is in- 
validly constituted, for as an administra- 
tive body, its constitution is within the 
Provincial powers; nor because the Prov- 
ince cannot give the judicial powers in 
question to any Court, for to a Court 
complying with the requirements of ss. 96, 
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99 and 100 of The British North America 
Act the Province may entrust such judicial 
duties as it thinks fit; but because to 
entrust these duties to an administrative 
Board appointed by the Province would 
be to entrust them to a body not qualified 
to exercise them by reason of the sections 
referred to. The result is that such parts 
of the Act as purport to vest in the Board 
the functions of a Court have no effect. 
They are, however, severable; there is 
nothing to suggest that the Board would 
not have been granted its administrative 
powers without the addition of the judicial 
powers complained of. . .. 


In the opinion of the Saskatchewan Court 
of Appeal, the only conclusion to be drawn 
from the York Township case was 


that judicial authority usually exercised 
by Superior, District or County Courts 
cannot validly be conferred upon a Board 
set up by a Province and whose members 
are appointed by the Province. ... 


Reference was made, also, by Chief Justice 
Martin 
Duff of the Supreme Court of Canada in 
re the Adoption Act and other Ontario Acts 
(1938) concerning the powers conferred by 
the Provincial Legislatures on Police Magis- 
trates, Justices of the Peace, and Judges of 
Juvenile Courts: 


The learned Chief Justice however 
pointed out that the view generally ac- 
cepted is that it is competent to the prov- 
inces to legislate for the appointment of 
justices of the peace and invest them as 
well as other courts of summary jurisdic- 
tion with civil and criminal jurisdiction, 
and he expressed the opinion that the ob- 
servations of the Privy Council in the 
Martineau case were not directed to magis- 
trates’ courts and courts of justices of the 
peace or to courts of summapy jurisdiction 
of any kind and that such courts remained 
outside the scope of section 96. In sup- 
port of this conclusion he referred to sec- 
tion 129 of The British North America 
Act, the effect of which is that the auth- 
ority of magistrates and justices of the 
peace as well as all judicial officers not 
within section 96 continued after Con- 
federation. It should here be noted that 
the similar provisions are contained in 
section 16 of The Saskatchewan Act, 1905, 
passed by the Parliament of Canada to 
establish and provide for the government 
of the Province of Saskatchewan... 


Chief Justice Duff had continued: 


... & province is not empowered to usurp 
the authority vested exclusively in the 
Dominion in respect of the appointment of 
judges who, by the true intendment of the 
section, fall within the ambit of s. 96, or 
to enact legislation repugnant to that 
section; and it is too plain for discussion 
that a province is not competent to do 
that indirectly by altering the character of 
existing courts outside that section in such 
a manner as to bring them within the in- 
tendment of it while retaining control of 
the appointment of the judges presiding 
over such courts. That, in effect, would 


to a statement of Chief Justice 


not be distinguishable from constituting a 
new court as, for example, a Superior 
Court, within the scope of section 96 and 
assuming power to appoint the judge of 
eye Abe 


The reinstatement orders of the Labour 
Relations Board were quashed with costs 
without the actual issue of writs of cer= 
tiorart. In re the Trade Union Act of 
Saskacthewan, John East Iron Works Ltd. 
and Local 3493 United Steel Workers o} 
America, Saskatchewan Court of Appeal, 
December 15, 1947. 


Provincial Labour Laws Not 
Applicable to Railway Companies, 
Saskatchewan Appeal Court Holds 


That railway companies in relation ‘to 
their railways, telegraphs, hotels, restaur- 
ants and other undertakings do not have to 
comply with the holidays and wages laws 
of a provincial Legislature was the decision 
on November 12 of the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal. The judgment of Mr. 
Justice Bigelow of the Court of King’s 
Bench on May 19 was affirmed. (L.G., 
1947, p. 1348.) 

The issue arose in August, 1946, when 
the Saskatchewan Minister of Labour in- 
stituted proceedings against ithe Canadian 
Pacific and Canadian National Railways 
for failure to post notices as required by the 
Provincial Minimum Wage Act and Annual 
Holidays Acts. 

During adjournment of the hearing before 
the Regina Magistrate, the Companies ap- 
plied to the Court of King’s Bench for a 
declaration that these two Acts and also ithe 
Hours of Work Act, 1947, ithe Workmen’s 
Wages Act, and Trade Union Act, 1944, 
and regulations made under these statutes, 
were ultra vires the Provincial Legislature 
in so far as they purported to affect rail- 
ways. 'Mr. Justice Bigelow considered that 
the statutes would “interfere very substan- 
tially with the management and operation 
of the railways” and held that such regu- 
lations relating to railways, including hotels 
owned and operated by railway companies 
which are an “integral part” of the trans- 
port system, are exclusively within the 
powers of the Parliament of Canada which 
has legislative authority, under the British 
North America Act, in relation to “lines 
of ...'. railway.” 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and ‘the Canadian Pacific Express Company 
appealed this decision. 

Before the Court of Appeal, ‘the defen- 
dant, the Attorney General for Saskat- 
chewan, admitted that the Trade Union 
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Act and the Workmen’s Wages Act, the 
latter enacted in 1913 to require wages to 
be paid in cash, are not binding on the 
railway companies in respect to those of 
their employees who are engaged in the 
operation of lines of railway or ito persons 
employed by the Express Company since 
there is Dominion legislation which is at 
variance with these provincial Acts, but he 
claimed that these two provincial statutes 
are applicable to C.P.R. employees in hotels 
and restaurants who reside in ‘the Province. 
The three other statutes, he argued, applied 
to all workpeople employed in the Province 
by the plaintiff companies. 

Mr. Justice MacDonald, delivering the 
judgment of the Court, referred to ithe 
powers conferred by various Railway Acts 
of the Dominion Parliament on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company which 
was itself incorporated by Act of Parlia- 
ment. The Company was authorized ‘to 
construct and operate railway lines and 
telegraph and telephone lines, to erect and 
acquire buildings, and ‘to build and acquire 
hotels and restaurants. Further, in the 
present Railway Act Parliament has declared 
the Canadian Pacific Railway to be a work 
“for ‘the general advantage of Canada,” a 
phrase taken from the British North 
America Act, Sec. 92 (10) (c). “Railway” 
in the Railway Act includes any railway 
which the Company has authority to con- 
struct or operate, and, inter alia, its 
branches, sidings, stations, rolling stock, 
equipment, real and personal property and 
works connected therewith, andi also bridges, 
terminals or other structures which the 
Company is authorized to construct. The 
Canadian Pacific Express Company, also 
incorporated by Act of Parliament, was em- 
powered to contract with railway, steamship 
and other companies for the transport of 
goods from one place to another, in or out 
of Canada. 

The British North America Act, Sec. 92 
(10) gives tto the Parliament of Canada 
power to legislate in relation to— 

(a) Lines of Steam or other Ships, Rail- 
ways, Canals, Telegraphs and other Works 
and Undertakings connecting the Province 
with any other or others of the Provinces 
or extending beyond the Limits of the 
Province .: , 

(¢) Such Works as, although wholly 
situate within the Province are before or 
after their Execution declared by the Par- 
liament of Canada to be for the general 


Advantage of Canada or for the Advan- 
tage of two or more of the Provinces. 


Mr. Justice MacDonald commented that 
railways can be said to be “connecting one 
province with another” only be employing 
persons in many capacities. He consid- 
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ered the expression “lines of railway” 
“broad enough to include ithe personnel 
employed.” 

He found no distinction between the case 
before him and Quebec Railway, Light & 
Power Company vs. Beauport (Town) in 
which the Supreme Court of Canada held 
in 1945 that the fixing of passenger rates for 
the Company’s motor buses was within 
federal jurisdiction, and that, in the absence 
of federal regulation, the Quebec Public 
Service Board had' no authority to fix rates. 
The Company’s undertaking had been 
declared to be for the general advantage 
of Canada. Two members of the Court 
dissented from this judgment. 

Mr. Justice MacDonald concludes in this 
connection :— 


If the fixing of tolls on a railway sub- 
ject to federal jurisdiction lies exclusively 
with the Parliament of Canada, it seems to 
me that the fixing of minimum wages, hours 
of work, holidays, ete., must also so lie, 
for these enter so largely into a considera- 
tion of what tolls should be allowed. It is 
a fact, so well known that I can take 
judicial notice of it, that there is now 
pending before the Board of Transport 
‘Commissioners an application by the plain- 
tiff railway company and by the Canadian 
National Railways for an increase in 
freight rates, and this application is based 
on the increased cost of operation due to 
the rise in wages and in the cost of ma- 
terials. After the Board of Transport 
Commissioners issues an order, if, under 
provincial legislation, minimum wages of 
employees of the plaintiffs may be in- 
creased, hours of work shortened, holidays 
extended, etc., the basis on which the order 
of the board was based would be altered, 
and the order rendered inequitable. 


The appellant relied, in part, on the judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice, later Chief Justice 
Duff of the Supreme Court of Canada in 
the Reference re Legislative ’ Jurisdiction 


- over Hours of Work (1925) which arose from 


the 1919 International Labour Conven'tion 
concerning the Hight-Hour Day. Mr. Jus- 
tice Duff stated that it is— 


now settled that the Dominion, in virtue 
of its authority in respect of works and 
undertakings falling within its jurisdiction, 
by force of section 91, No. 29, and sec. 92, 
No. 10, has certain powers of regulation 
touching the employment of persons 
engaged on such works or undertakings. 
The effect of such legislation by the 
Dominion in execution of this power is 
that provincial authority in relation to 
the subject matter of such _ legislation 
is superseded, and remains inoperative 
so long as the Dominion legislation con- 
tinues in force. There would appear 
to be no doubt that, as regards such 
undertakings—a Dominion railway,, for ex- 
ample—the Dominion possesses authority 
to enact legislation in relation to the sub- 
jects dealt with in the draft convention. 
The only Dominion legislation on this sub- 
ject to which our attention has been called 





is to be found in sec. 287 of The Railway 
Act. of 1919 which confers authority on 
the Board of Railway Commissioners to 
make orders and regulations concerning 
the hours of duty of persons employed on 
railways subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Board, with a view to the safety of the 
public and of such employees. It is under- 
stood that no orders or regulations have 
been made in execution of this power; and 
in view of the fact that this enactment, 
creating this unexecuted power, appears to 
be the only Dominion legislation in exis- 
tence on the subject matter of the draft 
convention, the primary authority of the 
province in relation to that subject matter 
remains, subject to the qualification men- 
tioned, unimpaired and unrestricted. 


Mr. Justice MacDonald pointed out, how- 
ever, 


Even this view of the law does not help 
the appellant, for in my opinion there is 
now federal legislation onthe subject- 
matters of the provincial Acts in question, 
which are thereby superseded. 


He then referred to the Labour Relations 
Regulations, 1944 (P.-C. 1003) enacted under 
the War Measures Act and continued in 
force by the Continuation of Transitional 
Measures Act, 1947. The Regulations, he 
stated, are applicable to the plaintiff com- 
panies and provide that a collective agree- 
ment is 


binding on every employee in the specified 
unit of employees. 

It is in evidence that such collective 
agreements have been entered into betwen 
the plaintiffs and practically all of their 
respective employees. 

Assuming that the provincial legislature 
ever had authority to legislate so far as 
employees of the plaintiffs are concerned, 
I am of opinion that the field of legislation 
in question has been occupied by the 
Dominion and that provincial legislation is 
thereby superseded. 


Mr. Justice MacDonald could not agree 
with the decision of the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal in 1947 holding that the 
B.C. Hours of Work Act applies to persons 
who had entered into a collective agree- 
ment with their employer in accordance 
with the Labour Relations Regulations and 
that these Regulations deal with 


procedural matters, and that the parties 
are left free and unfettered thereby to 
make their own agreements. 


He remarked: 


. ... But the court also holds that any 
such agreement must be in conformity with 
and subject to the provisions of relevant 
provincial laws. It is true that P.C. 1003 
lays down procedure for the certification 
or bargaining representation and the nego- 
tiation of collective agreements, but the 
provision that a collective agreement shall 
be binding on employees is certainly not a 
matter of procedure. 
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Moreover, the statement that the parties 
are free and unfettered to make their own 
agreement is, in my opinion, not consistent 
with the statement that they are bound 
by and subject to provincial laws. 

The court says that to hold otherwise 
than that the collective agreements are sub- 
ject to provincial laws would create 
chaotic conditions, for instance, one mine 
with a collective bargaining agreement, en- 
tered into pursuant to the terms of P.C. 
1003, could operate in complete disregard 
for all provincial laws relating to hours of 
work and conditions of employment, where- 
as the mine next door, without such an 
agreement, would be subject to all relevant 
provincial enactments. 

But to my mind, to hold that such collec- 
tive agreements are subject to provincial 
laws would create greater chaos—if there 
be degrees of chaos. 

The bounds of railway divisions do not 
coincide with the boundaries of the prov- 

_inces. The railway company runs trans- 
continental trains. Under the majority 
judgment of the Court of Appeal of 
‘British Columbia the train crew would 
have certain rights in one province and 
different rights when they passed into an- 
other province. This would create an im- 
practicable situation. 


As regards the appellant’s argument based 
on the Privy Council’s decision in C.P.R. v. 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of British 
Columbia (1920) in which it was held that 
C.P.R. employees were within the protec- 
tion of ithe provincial Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, the Saskatchewan Court of 
Appeal considered that thait decision had no 
bearing on the present case. The Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts require the em- 
ployer to contribute 'to an Accident Fund; 
the Legislature has the right, under Sec. 92 
(2) of the B.N.A. ito impose this obligation 
as a direct tax for a revenue purpose within 
the Province. On the other hand, 

_The provincial Acts in question here 
give to employees certain rights as to con- 
ditions of employment; the correlative 
duty of granting those rights is, under 
penalty, imposed on employers. In so far 
as the Acts purport to bind the respon- 
dents (corporations within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada) 
they would according to the evidence inter- 
fere with the management of the business 
of the respondents, and impair the effi- 


ciency of their operations. No such result 
would flow from the imposition of a tax. 


Distinguishing hotels and restaurants 
from “railways,” the appellant contended 
that the Provincial Legislature had exclu- 
sive authority -im respect to hotels. The 
Court, however, pointed out that Parlia- 
ment gave the CPR Company power 

for the purposes of its railways and steam- 

ships, to build hotels . . . and for the 

comfort and convenience of the travelling 
public, and that according to the evidence 


they were so built in my opinion clearly 
shows that the hotels form an adjunct of 
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the “works and undertakings” of the Cana- 

dian Pacific Railway Company, and so I 

agree with the dissenting judgment of 

O’Halloran, J.A. in In re Constitutional 

Questions Determination Act; Reference 

re Application of Hours of Work Act to 

Employees of C.P.R. in Empress Hotel, 

[L.G. 1947, p. 700], and with respect I 

would adopt the reasoning thereof. 

The appeal was therefore dismissed. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
C.P. Express Co. v. Attorney General of 
Saskatchewan 2 (1947) Western Weekly 
Reports 909. 

Note: The Attorney General of Saskat- 
chewan has announced that the above deci- 
sion will not be appealed but that the Sas- 
katchewan Government will intervene in 
the appeal made to the Supreme Court of 
Canada by the railway companies against 
the decision of tthe British Columbia 
Supreme Court in the Empress Hotel case. 
(L.G. 1947, p. 700.) 


Saskatchewan Court Holds Labour 
Board Has No Power to Delegate 
Determination of Facts on 

Which It Bases Order 


The delegation by the Saskatchewan 
Labour Relations Board to one of its officers 
of the duty of determining whether the 
majority of the workers employed by the 
respondent, Speers, were members of the 
union concerned was without authority, and 
the order of ithe Board based on the officer’s 
findings was made without jurisdiction. This 
was the decision of ithe Saskatchewan Court 
of Appeal in dismissing on October 29 the 
Board’s appeal against the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Bigelow of the Court of King’s 
Bench. The latter, on February 24, 1946, 
had quashed an order of the Board! requir- 
ing an employer to recognize a certain union 
as ‘the bargaining agent for the employees 
on the ground that the action of the Board 
in delegating authority was “unwarranted 
and irregular and showing a reasonable ap- 
prehension of bias.” 

The Regina Undertakers’ Employees 
Federal Union applied on June 12, 1946, ito 
the Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board 
for an order under the Trade Union Act, 
1944, declaring the employees of 'the Speers’ 
Funeral Home an appropriate unit for col- 
lective bargaining, determining that the 
union represented a majority of the em- 
ployees, and requiring the employer to enter 
into negotiations with it. 
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Speers had 12 employees of whom 9 were 
eligible for membership in the union. Cards 
of application for membership in the union 
signed by six employees were attached ito 
the petition to the Board. On receiving 
notice of the petition, Speers’ manager took 
a secret ballot of the employees. Only one 
of eight who voted indicated his desire ito 
join the union. 

In view of the contradictory evidence at 
the hearing, the Board sent one of its execu- 
tive officers, Elkin, to interview the eligible 
employees and ascertain tthe facts. When 
Elkin filed his findings, the Board ordered 
the Company to negotiate with the union 
which, it found, represented a majority of 
tthe workers who constituted an appropriate 
bargaining unit. 

Mr. Justice Bigelow considered that the 
Board should have asked the parties for 
further evidence or could have directed a 
vote to be taken, but that it had no power 
to depute one of its officers to secure 
evidence. This method, in his opinion, 
gave ground for a reasonable apprehension 
of bias. 

On appeal, counsel for the Board argued 
that Sec. 14 of the Trade Union Act specific- 
ally authorizes the Board to direct its agent 
to ascertain facts, that at common law the 
Board could so direct an agent, that ithe 
Board was exercising only administrative 
functions in making the order, and the 
order is not subject to review by the 
Court. 

Sec. 14 states: 

The Board and each member thereof and 
its duly appointed agents shall have the 
power of a commissioner under the Public 
Inquiries Act and may receive and accept 
such evidence and information on oath, 
affidavit or otherwise as in its discretion 


it may deem fit and proper whether admis- 
sible as evidence in a court of law or not. 


The Court of Appeal, through Mr. Justice 
Gordon, held that this section could not be 
read as permitting 

the members of the Board and its agents 

to receive evidence whether admissible in 

a court of law or not, in this case, unsworn 

evidence ... It is only the Board that 

is given this wide power. 

As regards the nature of the Board’s func- 
tion in the matter, the Board contended 
that in sending Elkin to obtain evidence, 
it was exercising a purely administrative 
function. The Court of Appeal did not 
concur in this view, holding that it was clear 
that Elkin understood that he was appointed 
to determine the question. This, said Mr. 


Justice Gordon, was clear, too, from the 
Board’s statement that it 


was satisfied, on the evidence of the auth- 
orization cards, corroborated by the find- 
ings of the executive officer, that the ap- 
plicant union represented a majority of 
the employees in the appropriate unit. 


Mr. Justice Gordon commented: 


In following this course the Board sur- 
rendered to Elkin its jurisdiction to find 
the one and only fact in dispute between 
the parties, and its order is founded not 
only on its own judgment but on that of 
Elkin. The order is only the formal ex- 
pression of Elkin’s decision. 


He continued: 


Sec. 5 of the Trade Union Act, 1944, gives 
the Board power to make orders in respect 


to the three matters covered by this par- - 


ticular proceeding. In making such orders 
we hold that they are exercising judicial 
functions. There is not a suggestion in 
the Act that the Board has power to refer 
the finding of any facts on which its judg- 
ment must rest to any of its officers or 
agents. In fact the Act provides in sub- 
section (3) of Sec. 4 (as enacted by 
1945, c. 108 s. 2) that: A decision of the 
majority of the members of the Board 
present and constituting a quorum shall be 
the decision of the Board. 


Moreover, with respect to the nature of 
the Board’s functions, it seemed to the 
Court— 


that it is almost sufficient to say that the 
order of the Board is already filed with 
the registrar of the Court of King’s Bench 
and under Sec. 9 of The Trade Union Act, 
1944 (if intra vires) such order is enforce- 
able as a judgment of that court. 

Further, in Bruton v. Regina City Police- 
men’s Assn. (1945) 2 WWR 273 [LG. 
1945, p. 1011] this court held that the 
Board when making a somewhat similar 
order was exercising “judicial functions.” 
In Dominion Fire Brick and Clay Prod- 
ucts Ltd. v. Sask. Labour Relations Board 
(1947) SCR 336 [L.G. 1947, p. 1341], Mr. 
Justice Estey adopts the finding of this 
court that the Board exercised judicial 
functions ... 

In conclusion we may say that in our 
opinion the Board acted without jurisdic- 
tion in making the order attacked. The 
Board in making such order was exercising 
judicial functions. Its right to make the 
order rested upon the proof of one fact 
and the Board purported to delegate auth- 
ority to one of its employees to ascertain 
that fact. This was unwarranted and 
irregular. 


On November 27, the Court denied the 
application of the Board for leave to appeal 
to the Supreme Court of Canada since 
“there was no evidence the appeal was a 
matter of great public interest.”—Labour 
Relations Board of Saskatchewan versus 
Speers et al 2 (1947) Western Weekly Re- 
ports, 927. 
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Saskatchewan Court Dismisses 
Union Application for Order to 
Commit Store Manager to Jail 
for Contempt in Refusing to 


Negotiate New Agreement 


On December 16, 1947, Mr. Justice Adrien 
Doiron of the Court of King’s Bench dis- 
missed with costs the application of the 
United Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Employees’ Union, Local 454, for an 
order to commit to jail the manager of a 
Regina department store for contempt of 
court in that he allegedly disobeyed an 
order of the Saskatchewan Labour Rela- 
tions Board. The Board’s order, dated 
July 18 and filed on July 22, 1946, directed 
the respondent, the Army and Navy De- 
partment Store, to bargain with representa- 
tives of the union in respect to all the 
workers employed in the store. The Union 
has appealed this decision. 

The Saskatchewan Trade Union Act, Sec. 
9, provides that a certified copy of any 
Board order must within a week be filed 
with ‘tthe Registrar of the Court of King’s 
Bench and shall thereupon be enforceable 
as a Court order. Sec. 10 (2) provides that 
when application is made to the Court ‘to 
enforce a Board order by the Board or by 
any trade union affected or any interested 
person, the Court is to be bound absolutely 
by Board findings and to make the necessary 
orders to cause every party concerned to 
comply with the Board order. 

Negotiations between the parties followed 
the Board’s order and an agreement was 
entered into. In accordance with Sec. 24 
(1) and (2) of the Act, the agreement pro- 
vided that it should remain in force for one 
year from its effective date. October 17, 
1946, and thereafter from year to year, but 
either party, not less than 30 nor more than 
60 days from its expiry date, might give 
written notice to the other to terminate or 
revise the agreement. 

On August 18, 1947, the union wrote to 
the respondent submitting proposed revi- 
sions and requesting to be notified as to a 
suitable date to negotiate. The respon- 
dent’s reply on August 20 was that the 
agreement would terminate on October 16, 
1947, its expiry date. 

Meanwhile, a number of the store em- 
ployees had applied ito the Board to rescind 
the certification of Local 454 but the appli- 
cation was rejected. Considerable corre- 
spondence ensued, the result of which was 
that the respondent “rm refused to nego- 
tiate a new agreemen, 
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Mr. Justice Doiron, in dismissing ithe 
application for an order committing the 
svore manager to jail, commented on ‘the 
provision requiring the Court to be bound 
by the findings of the Board: 

It is quite manifest that it is sought to 
deprive the court of any discretion. The 
order is made by the Labour Relations 
Board and by filing same it becomes en- 
forceable as an order of the Court of 
King’s Bench, but while the court has no 
jurisdiction over the order, except the 
statutory duty to enforce it, it still 
remains under the control of the said 
Board, which may either rescind or vary 
it. In essence it remains at all times an 
order of the Board and the court becomes 
merely a vehicle under the Act to impose 
a sanction. Proceedings in contempt do 
not lie for disobedience of an order of the 
Board per se. Generally, committal is not 
a method of enforcement but of punish- 
ment and is reserved to Superior Courts 
to punish for non-compliance of their own 
orders, 


The Court held that the respondent was 
not in contempt of the Board’s order but in 
breach of the provisions of the Trade Union 
Act. The Act and not the order imposed 
on the parties the duty to bargain collec- 
tively at the expiration of one year. The 
Court found that the employer had fully 
complied with the order in that he had 
bargained with ithe union and signed an 
agreement. Any rights sought by either 
party under the provisions of the agree- 
ment after compliance with the order could 
not, in the Court’s opinion, be construed as 
disobedience to the order. It could not be 
said that the order provides that an em- 
ployer must bargain with the union ad 
infinitum. Mutchell on behalf of the United 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Employees’ Union, Local 454 and Chadwick 
and Army and Navy Department Store 
Ltd., Court of King’s Bench, Regina, De- 
cember 16, 1947. 


English Court Quashes Order of 
National Arbitration Tribunal to 
Reinstate Workers as Ultra Vires 


An application for an order of certiorart 
to quash an award of ithe National Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal in a dispute arising out of a 
claim that certain workers dismissed by a 
Leeds chemical manufacturing company 
should be reinstated and that the company 
should observe certain rates of wages and 
conditions of employment was granted by 
the Divisional Court on November 10, in 
so far as the award directed the reinstate- 
ment of the workers. The Court, Mr. 
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Justice Croom-Johnston dissenting, held 
that the order for reinstatement was beyond 
the powers given to the Tribunal by the 
Conditions of Employment and National 
Arbitration Order, 1940. 

Lord Goddard, C.J., in giving judgment, 
stated that from November, 1946, demands 
had been made by certain of the company’s 
workmen, members of the Chemical Work- 
ers’ Union, for changes in wages and con- 
ditions, but ‘these demands had always been 
refused. On March 28, 1947, ostensibly 
because of a cut in the company’s supplies 
of salt, all workers on the manufacturing 
side were given a week’s notice. The union 
reported the matter to the Minister of 
Labour and National Service who on April 
14 referred it to the National Arbitration 
Tribunal in accordance with the provisions 
of the 1940 Order (L.G. 1940, p. 760). This 
wartime Order established the National 
Arbitration Tribunal “for the purpose of 
settling disputes which cannot otherwise be 
determined.” 

The company contended that the Tri- 
bunal had no jurisdiction in the matter be- 
cause on April 14 no dispute existed or was 
apprehended, since no members of the union 
were employed by the company at that 
time, and, further, that the Tribunal had 
no power to order reinstatement. 

The Court held, unanimously, that ithe 
Tribunal was right in holding that a dispute 
existed when the matter was referred to it, 
notwithstanding that the men had been 
dismissed by a proper notice before the 
referral. 

Lord Goddard and Mr. Justice Humph- 
reys agreed, however, that the Tribunal had 
acted outside its jurisdiction in directing 
that the workmen should be reinstated as 
from the date of dismissal. They con- 
sidered that there was 

nothing in the regulation establishing the 

Tribunal which in terms gives the Tribunal 

power to reinstate... It seems a strong 

thing to say that the Tribunal impliedly 
has a power which no court of law or 


equity has ever considered it had a power 
to grant. 


Mr. Justice Croom-Johnston, in his dis- 
senting opinion, said that, as he read the 
award, it did not purport to order the com- 
pany to reinstate. “It merely found that 
the workmen were right in their claim, and 
there was thus no excess of jurisdiction in 
the Tribunal.” Rez v. National Arbitration 
Tribunal (ex parte Horatio Crowther and 
Co. Ltd.), Divisional Court, November 10, 
1947. 





Delegation of Duty Under U. K. 
Factories Act to Fence Machinery, 
Provides Employer with Defence 
Unless Failure to Take All 
Reasonable Care is Proved 


On appeal to the King’s Bench Division 
of the High Court from a decision of a 
metropolitan magistrate who had dismissed 
two informations against the occupiers of a 
factory for contravening Regulation 10 of 
the Woodworking Machinery Special Regu- 
lations, 1922-1945, which deals with the man- 
ner in which circular saws are to be fenced, 
Lord Goddard C.J. remitted the case to the 
magistrate for a further finding with the 
direction that he find whether the respon- 
dents did or did not take all reasonable 
steps to prevent the contravention. 

The informations were laid by the appel- 
lant, a factory inspector, against the Decca 
Gramophone Company that on May 18, 
1946, there was in motion at their factory 
a circular saw fitted with a proper riving 
knife and an adequate guard but that 
neither was adjusted in accordance with the 
Regulations. The first contravention alleged 
was that the distance between ithe front edge 
of the riving knife and the teeth of the 
saw exceeded a half-inch at the level of the 
bench table and the second was that the 
guard was not kept so adjusted that the 
flange at the side of the saw farthest from 
the fence extended below the roots of the 
teeth of ‘the saw. 

The workman in charge of the saw, a man 
named Cutts, had been employed by the 
respondents for only five days. He had told 
them that he had had 18 years’ experi- 
ence as a sawyer and that he knew the 
Regulations. The magistrate found that 
Cutts was not instructed or supervised an 
any way. 

On the respondents’ behalf, it was con- 
tended that if there is a delegation of the 
duty of an occupier to a competent work- 
man, as Cutts was found by the magistrate 
to be, the duty of the occupier has been 
performed, and any subsequent contraven- 
tion is that of the person to whom the duty 
has been delegated. 

For the appellant it was argued that there 
was no evidence of a proper delegation. 


The mere employment of a skilled work- 
man did not, in the absence of any super- 
vision or instruction, amount to a sufficient 
delegation. Further, even if there had been 
a delegation, the obligation to have the 
riving knife and guard at the prescribed 
distance from ithe saw is an absolute duty 
that lies upon ithe occupier and not upon a 
workman. The occupier can only escape 
liability for contravention of his duties by 
taking proceedings under sec. 137 of the 
Factories Act against the person whom he 
alleges to be the offender. Before an 
occupier can delegate his obligations with 
regard to the knife and guard he must 
first see that they are in a proper position. 
There was no evidence that the respondents 
did that. 

Lord Goddard in giving judgment stated 
that it could not be contended that the 
saw was securely fenced, as ithe law requires. 
Both knife and guard could easily have been 
adjusted. There was nothing to suggest 
that the excessive distance between tthe 
guard and wood was due to the nature of 
the work or that the work rendered the use 
of the guard impracticable. ‘the respon- 
dents accepted Cutts’ statement as to his 
experience and took no pains to find out 
whether he was a careful workman who 
could be trusted to observe the Regulations. 

In His Lordship’s view, the magistrate in- 
tended to hold that the breach of duty was 
by the person employed. The Court could 
not accept the appellant’s argument that a 
breach of duty by the workman would not 
avail the occupier as a defence unless he 
had brought an information under sec. 137. 

Sec. 130 (2) of the Act declares guilty of 
an offence any employed person who con- 
travenes the sections of the Act with respect 
to duties of persons employed, or any 
person who contravenes any order made 
under the Act which expressly imposes a 
duty upon him, and the occupier shall not 
be guilty of an offence im respect of the 
contravention, unless it is proved that the 
occupier failed to take all reasonable steps 
to prevent the contravention. 

The Court pointed out that the magis- 
trate had not given any direct finding 
whether it was proved that the respondents 
had exercised all reasonable care. Carr v. 
The Decca Gramophone Company, Limited, 
King’s Bench Division, May 12, 1947. 
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SELECTED DECISIONS OF UMPIRE 
UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the 
Umpire under the provisions of the Unemployment 


Insurance Act. 


Published in two series (1) Benefit 


cases, designated CU-B, and (2) coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that when a claimant or an insured 
person desires information in reference to 
matters pertaining to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act such information should be 
obtained from the employment offices of 
the Commission—CU. B. 125 (6 Sept. 1946) 


MarterraL Facts or CAseE 


The claimant, a married man, aged 39 
years, was last employed as a mechanic 
from August 30 to October 27, 1945, at a 
salary of $50.00 per week. On January 2, 
1946, he filed a postal claim for benefit, 
stating that he had been laid off due to a 
shortage of work, and his claim was allowed 
-on January 15, 1946. The claimant did not 
complete ithe necessary reporting forms 
which were sent ‘to him-until May 1. The 
Insurance Officer disallowed the claim on 
the grounds that he had failed to make 
application in ‘the prescribed manner. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees on the grounds that, 
to the best of his knowledge, he had fol- 
lowed the proper procedure and was entitled 
to benefit. 

The Court of Referees, before which the 
claimant appeared, unanimously reversed 
the decision of the Insurance Officer. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees. 


DECISION 

The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and the claimant dis- 
qualified for a period of six weeks and gave 
as his reasons: 
The Benefit Regulations state that an in- 
sured person who desires to obtain benefit 
shall make claim for benefit in such a man- 
ner as the Commission may from time to 
time direct and furnish such evidence in 
support of his claim as may be required by 
the Commission. It would appear from the 
evidence submitted that the claimant has 
not fulfilled the statutory obligations under 
either the Act or the Regulations governing 
the Act. The claimant definitely refused ito 
report because of non-receipt of a cheque 
which he claims was promised to him on 
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January 2 which would indicate that the 
action of the claimant in refusing 'to comply 
with the provisions of the Act was deli- 
berate. 

It is a common understanding of the ad- 
ministration of the Act that some time is 
required before a cheque can be mailed ‘to 
an applicant after a claim for benefit thas 
been made. The nine waiting days must 
first be fulfilled and after this a week’s un- 
employment must itake place in order that 
the claimant may qualify for a full week’s 
benefit. Upon completion of these steps, a 
cheque is sent to the claimant for his first 
week of unemployment. 

The Court of Referees refers to informa- 
tion given to the claimant by a person in 
the post office and this evidently influenced 
the Court in its decision. When a claimant 
or an insured person desires information in 
reference to matters pertaining to the Un- 
employment Insurance Act, such informa- 
tion should be obtained from tthe employ- 
ment offices of the Commission. It is 
apparent that the claimant refused to com- 
ply with the provisions of the Act and the 
Regulations thereunder. 


Held that it is not the intention of the Act 
to allow benefit to be paid to insured persons 
when they are on voluntary vacations.— 


CU. B. 126 (6 Sept. 1946) 


MarTerIAL Facrs or CASE 


The claimant, a married woman, aged 24 
years, was last employed as a typist recep- 
tionist (afternoons only) from February 
2 to May 31, 1946, receiving $10.00 per 
week. She filed a claim for benefit on June 
21, 1946, stating that her husband, a veteran, 
had been attending university and as he 
had no income during the summer months 
and her own earnings were not sufficient to 
maintain a home, she voluntarily left her 
employment to accompany him to the home 
of her parents in another province in order 
that they might have a place to live until 
he returned to university in ‘the fall. They 
hoped that one or both of them would find 








employment near the home of her parents 
which was in a village having a population 
of approximately four hundred and fifty 
persons. 

The Insurance Officer disallowed ithe 
claim on the grounds that the claimant had 
voluntarily left her. employment without 
just cause and disqualified her for a period 
of six weeks. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees, before which she 
appeared, and the Court, by a unanimous 
decision, reversed the ruling of the Insur- 
ance Officer and allowed the claim. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and the claimant dis- 
qualified for a period of six weeks and gave 
as his reasons: 

There is no evidence to show whether 
the claimant or her husband attempted to 
find employment during the summer vaca- 
tion period. There is nothing to indicate, 
further, that the claimant or her husband 
reported at the local office of the Commis- 
sion in the city where the university was 


located with a view to obtaining additional 
or new employment. 

The submission contains information to 
the effect that the Department of Veterans 
Affairs advised that the husband of the 
claimant might have received out of work 
benefits during the vacation period provided 
that he was prepared ito take any type of 
work of a suitable nature but that he had 
not made an application for such benefits. 

The lowest fare from ithe city where the 
university was located to the home of the 
claimant’s parents (approximately fifteen 
hundred miles) is $69.70 return for one 
person or a total of $139.40 for both. This 
is coach fare and travel in tourist sleepers 
would be considerably more. 

An insured person to qualify for benefit 
must be capable of and available for em- 
ployment when offered and must be pre- 
pared to accept without delay an offer of 
employment when such is offered by the 
agents of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission or other recognized agency. 

Tt would appear to me that the claimant 
and ther husband left their place of residence 
more for the purpose of a vacation ithan 
with the intention of obtaining employment. 
It is not the intent of the Act to allow 
benefit to be paid to insured persons when 
they are on voluntary vacation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE STATISTICS, * 


NOVEMBER, 1947 


During November, 47,372 initial, renewal 
and revised claims were received at local 
offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. This compares with 34,743 
in October and 44,559 in November, 1946. 
Initial and renewal claims totalled 42,385 
during November, 29,369 in October and 
37,111 in November last year. Initial and 
renewal claims were filed, mainly, by 
claimants who have recently separated 
from employment. A revised claim orig- 
inates from reconsideration of an existing 
initial or renewal claim and arises out of 
such questions as the refusal of an offer 
of employment, request for dependency 
status, additional contributions credits, etc. 

To maintain a live claim, the claimant 
must report at the local office at least once 
a week and sign the live unemployment 
register, Ordinary claims on the live 
register at November 29 numbered 59,555 
(42.756 males and 16,799 females) com- 


*See tables E-1 to E-7. 





pared with 42,225 (27,195 males and 15,030 
females) at October 31 and 63,760 (46,894 
males and 16,866 females) on the last work- 
ing day of November, 1946. In addition, 
there were 2,913 other claims (2,025 males 
and 888 females) live at November 29, 
as against 3,102 (2,440 males and 662 
females) at October 31 and 3,156 (2,760 
males and 396 females) on the last working 
day of November, 1946. These are largely 
short-time claims. 

Persons with live Unemployment Insur- 
ance claims at November 29 are classified 
in Table E-6, by the number of days con- 
tinuously on the register since the last 
initial or renewal claim was filed. The 
percentages in the various time categories 
are very similar to those shown at Octo- 
ber 31, except for six days or less (increased 
from 25-3 to 33°3) and 73 days and over 
(decreased from 27-4 to 19-8). In a period 
when claims received are increasing, one 
would expect to find a higher percentage 
of short duration. The decrease in 73 days 
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and over may arise from one or more of 
such factors as: an increase in exhaustion 
of benefit rights, higher rates of re-employ- 
ment or disqualification among this group. 

A total of 37,533 claims was adjudicated 


during November, 1947, 26,648 being con- 


sidered entitled to benefit, 10,681 not 
entitled to benefit and 209 represent special 
requests not granted. This does not include 
appeals to courts of referees. 

Chief reasons for non-entitlement to 
benefit were: “insufficient contributions 
while in insurable employment” 4,004 cases, 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause” 2,840 cases, “refused an offer of 
work and neglected an opportunity to 
work” 1,396 cases and “not capable of and 
not available for work” 531 cases. 

A total of 45,106 persons drew benefit 
amounting to $1,555,397 for 813,780 com- 
pensated unemployed days in November 
compared with 41,033 persons who were 
paid $1,544,185 for 814,218 compensated 


WAGES, HOURS 


days in October and 61,675 beneficiaries 
paid $2,236,541 for 1,140,539 compensated 
days during November, 1946. 

The average amount of benefit paid per 
compensated day of unemployment was 
$1.91 in November, $1.90 in October and 
$1.96 in November last year. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending November 30, 1947, 
showed 3,178,458 employees were issued 
with insurance books and had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 


. Fund at one time or another since April 1, 


1947, an increase of 71,211 since October 
31, 1947, 

As at November 30, 1947, 186,714 em- 
ployers were registered as having insurable 
employees representing an increase of 1,387 
since October 31, 1947. 


AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER, 1946° 


The following industries were included 
in the Labour Department survey of the 
Manufacture of Clothing: Men’s and Boys’ 
Suits and Overcoats, Work Clothing, Men’s 
Shirts, Women’s and Misses’ Suits and 
Coats, and Dresses. This article covers 
the first three industries named. The latter 
two, Women’s and Misses’ Suits and Coats, 
and Dresses, will appear in the Lasour 
Gazette for March. 

The 1946 wage rate index for the Cloth- 
ing Industry, based on average rates in 
1939 as 100, was 176-2. Comparable 
indices for this industry since 1939 are 
shown below :— 


Annual 
Percentage 

Year Index Increases 
RES ie BY eg i 100-0 — 
DAO he shat Se te fas 105° 3/4 5:3 
DOA eyo cit) MATEY |, 118-0 12-1 
1 ASS Wp SU and UP 129-0 9°3 
LES Ne PAO TG 139°3 8:0 
be SOU AI Alen 144-3 3°6 
LE rte Cie oie 156-3 8-3 
DAG a hs aint ie 176:°2 12-7 


It is noted in the above tabulation that 
the smallest annual increase was 3-6 per 
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cent in 1944 which reflected the effect of 
more rigid wage control late in 1943. The 
largest annual increase, 12:7 per cent in 
1946, followed the gradual relaxation of 
controls after January, 1946. 





*The information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the general annual survey made by 
the Research and Statistics Branch of Department 
of Labour for 1946, with particular reference to the 
last pay period preceding October 1, 1946. Employers 
were asked to report, by occupation, their straight- 
time wage or salary rates or the average straight- 
time earnings for employees on piecework. On an 
accompanying questionnaire they reported on certain 
other conditions of work, such as hours, overtime, 
vacations with pay, sick leave, Sunday work and the 
number of workers under collective agreement, as 
well as the total number of workers in each estab- 
lishment, including both plant and office staff. 

Comparable information has been published 
monthly in the Lasour Gazerre from July, 1947, on 
the following industries: Pulp and Paper, Brewery 
Products, Automobiles, Rubber, Lumber, Automobile 
Parts and Accessories, Agricultural Implements, 
Electrical Products, Meat Products and Edible 
Plant Products. 

Information on provincial legislation pertaining to 
annual vacations with pay, maximum hours of work, 
overtime and minimum wages is contained in an 
annual publication of the Legislation Branch of the 
Department of Labour, ‘‘Provincial Labour Standards 
Concerning Child Labour, Annual Holidays, Hours of 
Work, Minimum Wages and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion’’. 











Men’s and Boys’ Suits and Overcoats 


Wage indices in this industry indicated 
fairly uniform annual increases since 1939, 
ranging from 7-2 per cent in 1940 to 12-9 
per cent in 1943. The year 1944 was the 
one exception with an increase of only 3:6 
per cent following the establishment of 
ceilings on wages and prices at the end 
of 1943. 


Annual 
Percentage 

Year Index Increase 
BOGOR anit ine Le 100-0 — 
MOA mein eke nae 107-2 T° 
ASE pra ARUN ee ep 117-9 10-0 
pL OR oA 0 WORT AA tl 129-8 10° 1. 
Se era eee nee 146-6 12:9 
| Oa aR 151-9 3°6 
POP tee 2 164-1 8-0 
BORG NC Meld sta" 182-1 11-0 


Table I shows the regional distribution 
of plants and employees at the time of 
the 1946 survey. Of the 115 plants covered 
in the analysis of this industry, 78 were 
situated in Quebec, 31 in Ontario and 6 in 
the Western Provinces. Two-thirds of the 
employees were in Quebec plants. There 
were more women than men employed in 
each of the regions shown, and of the total 
number of workers in the plants used in 
the survey, 58 per cent were women. 

Eighty-seven of the 115 plants employed 


less than 100 workers each but accounted 


for only 31 per cent of the total employ- 
ment reported in the industry. Forty per 
cent were in nine plants employing between 
350 and 950 workers each. 


Collective Agreements—In Ontario, 18 
factories reported approximately 2,200 
workers covered by collective agreement 
either with an international union or an 
association within their own plant. 


Four of the 6 Western plants reported. 


150 employees under collective agreement 
with international unions. The factories 
in Quebec were governed by the conditions 
of the agreement between the Associated 


Clothing Manufacturers of the Province 
of Quebec, Inc., and the Amalgamated 


Clothing Workers of America and La 


Federation Nationale du Vetement, Inc., 
which was extended by Order in Council 
under ithe Collective Agreement Act to 
apply to the industry throughout the 
province. A few reported additional 
agreements with the National Catholic 
Syndicates and 3 others with associations 
of employees not affiliated with any central 
labour body. 


Standard Hours ef Work (Table II)— 
The 40-hour week was the most common 
work week reported in this industry; 81 
factories reported 7,500 workers or 69 per 
cent of the total workers on this schedule. 
Twenty-eight factories reported 3,100 
workers on a 44-hour week. 

All but nine of ‘the factories reported a 
5-day week. Of the factories reporting 
the 6-day week, five were in Ontario, 3 in 
Quebec and one in Western Canada, with 
a total of 770 workers employed by them 
during the survey period. 


Overtime Rates of Pay—A few of the 
factories reported’ no overtime worked in 
1947 and a large number gave no informa- 
tion on rates paid for Sunday and holiday 
work. 

Of those giving information, 66 reported 
a rate of time and one-half after daily 
hours, Monday to Friday, and 18 reported 
this rate only after weekly hours had been 
worked. ‘The only other overtime rate 
reported was time and one-quarter by 4 
factories. 

In this industry, a rate of time and one- 
half was required by an agreement reached 
in the Province of Quebec under the 
provisions of the Collective Agreement Act 
for work in excess of standard weekly hours 
and for Sunday and holiday work. Hours 
after which overtime must be paid were 
40 in the City of Montreal and 44 in the 
remainder of the Province. 

In the Province of Ontario, a schedule 
under the Industrial Standards Act pro- 


TABLE I—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ SUITS AND OVERCOATS INDUSTRY—1946 











Total: EAGADUSHINENES. 4 hccclds belch b> Oe ae Se aA Ou wR 


Employees: 
M 


Canada | Quebec | Ontario Meats 
Pe ae 115 78 31 6 
Fase uy, 4,563 2,850 1,671 42 
pbb Apes 6,315 4,309 ily us, 291 
eae 10,878 7,159 3,386 333 


vided a rate of time and one-half for work 
performed beyond a regular working period 
as specified in the schedule and also for 
work on 7 fixed statutory holidays. 


Vacations with Pay (Table III) —All 
the establishments reporting paid vaca- 
tions gave an initial vacation of one week, 
usually after a service of one year. In 
41 cases, the length of service required in 
order to obtain this vacation was not 
specified, although a few of these stated 
they gave a percentage of the previous 
year’s earnings in payment. 

Only 9 of the 115 plants reported: a vaca- 
tion of 2 weeks. In all cases but one, the 
length of service required was one year or 
less. In the exception, the factory reported 
2 weeks after 2 years. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—About one-third 
of the factories reported some provision 
for sick leave with pay. Of these, 19 were 
located in Quebec and 16 in Ontario. 

In 15 cases, payment for sick leave was 
granted to salaried or office workers only. 


Some form of group insurance was in effect: 


in 10 factories and was handled in 5 


instances by the union concerned. One 
factory reported that hospitalization 
through the Blue Cross Plan was paid for 
by its union organization. 

Some employers reported that the merits 
of each case were considered and others 
allowed payment for sick leave after 
stated periods of service. One company 
granted payment for long-term employees 
only and another reported payment for 
one week if a doctor’s certificate were 
submitted. 


Work Clothing 


The 1946 index of wage rates showed 
an increase of 60°3 per cent in average 
rates over the base year, 1989. Although 
the 1946 index of 160:3 represented an 
increase of 8-3 per cent over rates in the 
previous year, larger annual increases took 
place in 1941 and 1942. After the ceiling 
on wages and prices was established in the 
latter part of 19438, the 1944 index showed 


.an almost negligible annual increase of 0:1 


per cent. 


TABLE Il._STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES 
IN THE MEN’S AND BOYS’ SUITS AND OVERCOATS INDUSTRY, 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 











Standard Hours Canada Quebec | Ontario a alone 
WEEKLY 

Be BAR ee git oN NR LTONEY IGF a UA AL TRS UL I HH aR UR MR 81 55 21 5 
Ove 40 HG ADGEP Mb LN NU ey hii Na hae bE A oh a SPP OUpy ee 

COU CARY arse tl MAPA NTN NRC CELE SP BASHA SPU Ea UO RIAL Ne XL 28 22 5 1 
ae QA ANG AACOT OO ee clade Cun Cvs Uy canna letl iL AORN aA 3 1 DANS ba taelest ah See) 

D0 2 4 AY ARMM Sur PRACT ENE ts CARRE LTS 115 78 31 6 

AI 
Establishments on 5-day week 

Biss a ie'a mw Rb tel ptalig tarot NPE NET MUIR OU AED arn PORE ORR 0.2 81 55 21 5 
ACR PTE Ue Oc: SIME DMD AAT aD etn, JO Le enna Vi SHAR et eee PNY AY TR We ea IR He OTS NP 
HRD MAT a BADR CURE Oo UALR OBR LON REE Rn EAI RAR IR OA AN 4 (2) 2 Ds Ain ale ae 
dg Gite ShMOAT NS Chace ele aN M or aay CR TRERReL ey SAMMI e| EN aah aa EE 17 (4) 16 1 Up Matt Me 68 
EO ER Pa STOR AMER eared iow ee ARO LES Th WRG BRN ESM il A Pi un Mek eats aid 1 Gh PENS GN Satie 
1 ROAR Reamer te eras Or aes mettre WORT LOR TAD Voge) orn Wn gue ay (HER 78 2 (8) Dah vases utes idee ut agihd. shit 

TLOPAR COL aaa e UA Ledit foley DAUR Le EN Oa 106 75 26 o 

Establishments on 6-day week 
Mon. to Fri. Saturday 

8 7 TU PANE A CUE PACA RE IMA tig! ENA TR ABUL Ah 8 3 4 1 
9 CEA GRD aA Rema ae! AML ER AHO AVNET Lu TG Maier SOS oe REA Sie, 

OAL dian eas UBD RI AN Brae a NR 9 3 5 1 


(14) 8 hours on Friday. 
(?) Two plants operated 9 hours on Friday. 


(8) One plant operated 8 hours on Friday; the other, 9 hours on Monday and 5 hours on Friday. 
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Annual 


Percentage 

Year Index Increases 
Se is © Sah caters 100-0 — 
ie ang lies 106-0 6:0 
OE, Oa eis ictile bik 118-2 11-5 
tS W Angad eer SAA 133°3 12-8 
PUT AE AS aca heat ee le 140°8 5°6 
LE re Re a 141-0 0-1 
1945283 o) SES 148-0 5:0 

he sa aR Ta Ma RAL 160°3 8:3 


It is noted in Table I that in 1946 there 
were more factories and employees in the 
Western Provinces than in either Quebec 
or Ontario. Of the 25 factories shown in 
the Western Provinces, all but four were 
located in Winnipeg. 

The great majority of the workers in 
this industry are women; they included 83 
per cent of the total number of employees 
reported during the 1946 pay period. 

Slightly more than 50 per cent of the 
workers were employed in 55 factories of 


less than 100 workers each. Thirteen 
factories, employing between 100 and 400 
workers each, accounted for the remainder. 


Collective Agreements.—Thirty-two 
factories from which returns were received 
reported agreements with union organiza- 
tions covering 2,500 workers. Six Quebec 
plants had 750 workers covered, 5 in 
Ontario reported 300 under agreement and 
21 in the Western Provinces accounted 
for the remaining 1,450 workers reported 
as members of a union. 


Standard Hours of Work (Table II)— 
Standard weekly hours varied considerably, 
with approximately one-third of both 
factories and employees on a 44-hour week. 
None of the Western factories worked a 
longer period. Returns from 11 plants 
indicated a standard work week of 40 hours 
in effect during the pay period covered in 
1946. It might be noted, however, that 
10 additional plants were added to this 


TABLE III.—VACAT IONS WITH PAY FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN THE MEN’S AND 
BOYS’ SUITS AND OVERCOATS INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 


Nortr.—One establishment did not report any vacation with pay and another reported vacation with 


pay to salaried employees only. 


Length of Service Required 


No SpeciFiep SERVICE 


ENO DOG a erp nemete ie ht pi it en Tale Ne 


CNG DARAE a Mea chaae OUR oC atsiele Leeman bs 


terra Maximum Vacation 
fe) 

1 week 1 week | 2 weeks 

re ay bao Any MTA Auch 41 33 2 
EUS el a eae pecan 29 24 2 
BALERS Adie C eT kate A ME 12 LU LSI SA RAS 
ME aes Amare CENA! Sh ws 7 F faced CEO pe a 0 
A AGN ssok ae Rane 6 i kal (aes eet ds 
AUN Rm Sti dune Lt 1 be aa pen UL 
Rr Reem te at ave, Mp te 11() 11 1 
Bre siberian) HIG 9 NA AARNE OT 
Sade tepeionch bea CaEERTeAn airs 1 1 1 
Aiatea panera Tanna mnet 1 fA Mai) Scola time 
RE EN es sii tt ies Ta 54 oo 5 
Bie BNR She aa ovary ess 33 33 3 
ipa: Parra ee an bea ne Be 17 17 y. 
Linas Row iti Umno 4 PER POL. eens 
104 9(2) 

113 
113 


1) Length of service in two cases was 10 and 11 months respectively; one plant paid straight rate 


&, 
of $18 and another gave a second week without pay. 


(2) Includes one plant giving 2 weeks after 2 years. 


2813—64 
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number by agreement before the end of 
the year. 

The majority of factories reported a 
6-day week although 44 hours was the 
longest working period reported for 
Saturday work. More than half these 
factories were on a 44-hour week. 


Ontario ‘was the only region in which 
the 5-day week was more common and 84 
per cent of those employed in the industry 
in this province were working on this 
basis. 


Overtime Rates of Pay (Table III) — 
Of the factories reporting rates for over- 


TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 
WORK CLOTHING INDUSTRY—1946 











— Maritime : Western 
Canada Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces 
a otal Establishments: so Nor clr oette ae 68 5 20 18 25 
Employees: y 
UES EMT ANd BAF he A RY REN eA SR ge ma GY 818 58 337 144 268 
PGraate. Ve ies saci ah iaeee Herat 2 4,139 400 1,402 858 1,490 
Ot eget, Me oa cies et eR ene Rare 4,957 458 1, 739 1,002 1,758 





TABLE II.—_STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES 
ENGAGED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF WORK CLOTHING, 1946 

















Maritime : Western 
or Canada Draciane Quebec | Ontario Proviness 
WEEKLY Hours 
AD AIG UN COTA is. ee sce HIS Lee ee Oe 11 1 1 2 7 
rive AE) AGE Cr ALA AN Bes Sie IS BE ge Bid Sage teaernd atest dicllaktc 7 1 
EAC SSR ROA Fane LS AML Why aco 8 I aR 23 2 2 2 17 
Over oe Am Miniter AS.) ik Sree ee eee che 10 1 5 By Rees eters cece 
Polder ce ¢ SMe We as OM Tee, ake eae ean Gey eT 1S ay leet ete es 10 Salers eae 
re Pa CALs g-it Rpe pte EOLA eR ote Be ca iaiet Biber Ta eal (ara de A 3 1 PY PON MPT ORAS | \roraiah ttrt eUL 
MOCRL ccile hk AM SLRS tee ne ma 68 5 20 18 25 
Dairy Hours 
Establishments on a 5-day week 
OP Reta ar Een ees PAE Peper rd wun ee ye Dd AL AA DR are g are eins oe eee 1 
Shh A geal setae Piceaee ET Aem OS aN Sa SCN aoe OW etedenee 1 2 6 
Be a ide RR IIa die) abe ent ov Dene Unraos Sacad an Rn th ga PACA aT she] PRE an Re UNE TLR, viva Lae 
Behe patie oe Hakala oe ry Np gee Falk AUS DRE Be etm 8 (1) 1 2 4 1 
ae ued hd Roe Oe Oe ERE Os ON Gee Ce ae ais 1 We ye aie Mabe ih LSE Peo ane alll oa Gems 
BB) lid icc Dis ctl he Me ee Ae ER A ghee OS UO 26 As ae an eee 1 Li | eres ener! 
| 1) MO Drage On ea Rare caer CTS ORANG? 2 oa Re ny ame - 1 Did eat Pe ihe gale) Be eae ecty ai i Ber omen ees ae 
Total vide Fiore Rls ao eet 27 1 5 13 8 
Establishments on 6-day week 

Mon. to Fri. Saturday 
73 Cie Rosas Re RTA ETE. hig eg eae Dd MU RKies clam eee Lente a ee 1 1 
8 (Rak Ab ak et ct re a 24 a 3 2 16 
83 DAM RRO ENT RE Cae Re ete ant 3 1 Oe Wks ereee ees ere eee cecsors 
82 BI ae aah ae Le ae DT she tarerd cae QML eee Po RE Se eI Chee 
83 ce aha tach it one Se ark eS De taec ss aA acess ea 1 Bt Death 
9 SUR OL SLD SOR a uid Caagie oti. | ene era hg STL oe hath eae RE Cece ek OP 
9 CA, NER eae 1 ee ASR eye aren Ee Me) | ap eed ers Ae 5 i bi, SRR 
Totalet GA itias: Pte edi ener 41 4 15 5 17 


(1) Five plants operated eight hours on Fridays. 
(?) Four plants operated eight hours on Fridays. 
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time work during the week, 13 reported 
paying time and one-half after daily hours 
and 8 only after weekly hours had been 
worked. Eleven factories, 6 of which were 
working a 6-day week, reported time and 
one-quarter for overtime after daily hours 
and 5 others paid it after weekly hours 
had been worked. 

A great many of the firms reported no 
overtime worked and did not indicate 
rates which would be paid if overtime 
work were necessary. It is evident that 
there is little probability of overtime work 
on Sundays and holidays in this industry 
since only 4 of the 68 factories covered in 
the survey reported rates for Sunday over- 
time and 7 indicated holiday overtime. 

With respect to Sunday overtime, 3 


reported paying double time and the other, 


time and one-half. In 4 cases, holiday 
overtime was reported paid at the rate of 
time and one-half and at double time in 
the 3 other instances. 


Vacations with Pay (Table IV)— 
Shghtly more than one-half the factories 


reported one week of vacation after a 
year of service. The remaining factories 
reported paying for one week after a 
service of less than one year. 

Twelve factories reported giving two 
weeks’ vacation after a service of from 6 
months in 2 instances to 10 years in 
another. 


Sick Leave with Pay—Twelve of the 68 
factories reported having some provision 
for sick leave with pay. 

In 6 factories, provision was made for 
office or salaried employees only; 3 
reported group insurance benefits; 1 allowed 
1 week with pay for each year of service 
and another granted paid sick leave to its 
male staff only. The twelfth factory 
reported that leave was allowed for short 
illnesses at the discretion of the depart- 
ment head and long illnesses were handled 
by their welfare officer, employees affected 
by this ruling receiving partial payment of 
salary. 


TABLE III.—OVERTIME RATES FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES ENGAGED IN 
THE MANUFACTURE OF WORK CLOTHING, 1946 








Overtime Rates by Region 


LOCAL AESEADIISHIMODES 0 yi5a sis ck es le th hee ess 


GETS 1s eater 4) DUCES ORE Vrs Bante ey a Re a 


Timez AND ONE-QUARTER 


Canada (Western Provinces Only)................ 


Time AND Onz-Hatr 


(CANRAG Fat suas Ua. Biel Be Motel Mie oa 


AFTER 

Datty Hours Only 

After 

Monday Weekly 

to Saturday| Hours 

Friday 

atin SRN ata 53 53 15 (4) 
Seiad. SCOR 6 Bs iia 
RR Re pe RAT yh 2 yA Yan rm ROR 
NRT) RE Ea be Peaiorn aie ieee oh eae, 
CUS es oe hy RO 2 2s hae Sees 
AU Abe die, CUALAS aus cane 1 P caste! 
ide aie STN Neh de on 11 6 5 
i cB eg AE NR vO Oc 13 13 8 
i, ake ence a dale 2 Phere tice 
eRe Weal ey Ee ee 4 ‘3 r§ 
Pixah Lest ann Sawa 6 5 1 
Beh hate a de ast eyed. I CA 
DP erdhn ahch soetaie teh ih hae 23 ey henner >, 





1) Includes 1 plant paying 45 cents per hour and another in Manitoba reporting an overtime rate 
of Peer time plus one-half the Provincial minimum hourly rate, both rates being paid after weekly 


hours had been worked. 


1% 


Me n’s Shirts Annual 


Percentage 
By 1946, the wage rate index for this Year Index Increase 
industry, based on average rates in 1989 1989.............. 100-0 eal 
as 100, had reached 171-7. The indices 4949.............. 102-4 2-4 
shown below indicate that the largest ’ 
: pet he 2 a IR Ie A eae 107-0 4-5 
annual advances were in 1942 and 19438 1942 122-6 14:6 
before wages and prices had been stabilized Jo oCCCTTC CTT 
under the anti-inflation policy of the gov- 1943.00... sesso 135-9 10°8 
ernment. In 1946 the advance was greater 1944. .........006, 146-5 7°8 
than in either of the two preceding years 1945.............. 157-0 7:2 
following the relaxation of wage controls. LORS iy Lene Ns MeN AB Get § 9:4 


TABLE IV.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR FACTORY EMPLO YEES ENGAGED IN 
THE MANUFACTURE OF WORK CLOTHING, 1946 


Norz.—Of the 68 plants covered in the survey, 2 in the Maritime Provinces and 4 in the Province of 
Quebec did not give information on vacations with pay. 








Initial | MaximuM VACATION 


Length of Service Required Vacation 
1 a 1 Week | 2 Weeks 
No Sprciriep SERVICE 
Canadas oe aea eal slnl Statens in seinie elnia Velen ty aad te antl dS ai ote ba a 13 (2) Fe Ae RR Al fete 
Maritime Provinces: 32 fists ie eae eeai se iusiats Bola imtentesiane rete oeters fale 1 a TONY Vesela ak a a 
QUCIIEG 25.0) did aietelavaye! sh lepictgn die URW I LEUGE Mai glainlbs anid S bh saUe ee ma easTaIn 4 FBR, Bap Quen a? 
Ontario? i. rn acigdede We'd cane pM net eae HE a EGE RYE Ite 5 is WAL a ib a tele at 8 
Western Provinces? tee eoe re Meee. MSS Se abr nna sy nan eaten rt (ie Meee rao Prd SERS hour Sed 
Srx Montus anpD UNDER 
Canada........... Se detcnalbmselarbidete Cig MwWtiaAe aldre Bop Ming tin alain A eae 5(?) 4 2 
Maritiine ProvinCes aii ke ois oi ee eds wh eh whee gun aaate ae naan Has cenaieedinl yg WRN oy At 
UCDO HH Ri Maeeleise wale hae dhe an om ve dielemateaek beeen clee pp sansa Lica eateus Ieee nae cies 
OD RAEN ar Ce MICHA SU TagR CHE ITT A ce ACN Pte RRR AES UME MS oat (Mo ie ea Shes ot 2 PRI FES Ge ag 
Western PLOVANGOS Beh a ieite Serle osadlcl ois isle neva ata apne aber nana | SEs Tere veeacetelll scerevclelegatatars 2 
Srx Montus AND UNDER ONE YEAR 
OAT: Ve | PENS aM LUT en ns oa eM Ge Ren eR ee) byes AUR QRS eRR MES Do hstute © bE 11(3) PY bic vale 
iy ety fe DURE nINNE MIGHT AGH BNAL Ay MP aNAL A Sey ELE RMAT I VAM UAGR Ray JON LIS! do se 1 Bes SOO Se 
Westort CE TOVITOOS shoe ici alae ode etih Wiha rS neat falls sre ibiy coke twee aly atelts 10 10) ae 
Ont YEAR 
he 7a Cee RR RNB RMI bg De RU IRN RAR URRY ed MONE Gobbi BN! oa Se AS 33 26 4 
Quebed Tlie n eer aici a capes deltvere ht sala alee oa sea stolnlevel iret asa we ain 8 1 
Ontar ign eoy eee de het co MM) 8 ri ania ahaa 2 RP aed an Sa 10 9 2 
WesterncProvance sels iain bikes iO Olin ola anute Ue AWE pet pate oneet aera 12 9 1 
Two YEARS TO TEN YEARS 
Canad eye Ue cle ae I aa LAU Le oN Sorta) Ske A eS as Re a 1(4) 6 
Qushee LAG Oe aaa MRM kL /PON Lek hi tia s/s oleae ain diel a phelalale/ hella nD etnis #4 4a 1 2 
Ontario 4: A WME Oh Ae RAIL oe! anata alate ie glelY cies etary ae Paci at iet stele Gia aA os 1 
Wiesternce LOMINCES A see a EET eee ae CRM > PO URRETE REN ore eeu panei at Noraier Sreyel oy 3 
50 | 12 
TOTAUMESTABLISTI ME NUS ius, crs a ciiaiateie le eneiehoksavtemeere ste al ieee 62 
62 








(1) One plant reported a two-week vacation with one and one-half week’s pay. 

(2) One plant reported a two-week vacation with one week’s pay. 

(3) To become eligible for vacation, employees in 2 plants were required to work 2,000 hours; 
in 2 plants, 1,800 hours; in 1 plant, 1,500 hours; and in another, 1,400 hours. 

(4) This plant, which paid 2% of earnings for one week after one year, gave an extra one-half 
per cent payment for vacations after 2 years of service. 
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All the plants from which returns were 
received in 1946 were located in Ontario 
and Quebec and the number of factories 
and employees are divided fairly equally 
between the two provinces. 


Returns from 61 factories were used in 
this analysis, as shown in Table I, and of 
the 4,700 workers reported in their employ 
during the survey period, 84 per cent were 
women. 


TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 
MEN’S SHIRTS INDUSTRY, 1946 





er eee ees eee eee eses 


—— Canada | Quebec | Ontario 

OTA StADIISIDOTGS Ser ble Ua i ei Me UL MaY fier od hal a 61 31 30 
Employees: 

BSAA AR ie 1g. 2g ss st AR ie Ba A eR 754 378 376 

SII ATG rs tras ade Me es MEME EN Uk gi Le wait, Se ae hey 3,981 1,921 2,060 


4,735 2,299 2,436 





TABLE II.—STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES 
IN THE MEN’S SHIRTS INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 
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WEEKLY ayy 
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eee UR aE Nt HanrCR Mint Tht Tang Mar ws Te Sas Dn tee 16 5 11 

by hii di BEAT alg Uh nar Gta OR Re ge BRC hy 5A ALB CAR AUR ae BRET aE CUA AER OE 5 4 1 

SD OE ay EE ETCOR Seite eta yA He NS oases Nh ceahy wey oda lols | see pUVATA Sire 2 4 4 
Cy Ceo ei Timo re (ORCUTT Ce ia Fe ual 3 a | Del a RUD 

Totals SPAS IONS cif 2) wile win organ wie eck) lee sae 61 31 30 

DaiLy 
Establishments on a Five-Day Week 

Peet Lire od Bn ie oh ey |) Bae OO A SAE MANS ORE Ul 9 4 5 

OTe AACRETIILLON Oc Meret eh cried if ful'ty ag ui lerdal lee gadaihigle  cart a PERM We 18 3 15 
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Establishments on a Six-Day Week 
Monday to Friday Saturday 

8 = UNC CONR) HAG PEND A RARER WUT Ug tg We OAM Ne OS a AM te 1 CER PTD genoa 
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Canada | Quebec | Ontario 


More than half the plants reported 
employing less than 50 workers each while 
11, with a staff of between 100 and 600 
workers in each, accounted for 56 per cent 
of the total employment shown in Table I. 


Collective Agreements—Of the 4,700 
workers, 25 per cent were covered by 
union agreement. Nine factories in 
Ontario had collective agreements either 
with the United Garment Workers of 
America or the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, covering a total of 
some 1,200 workers. One Quebec establish- 
ment reported their employees under 
agreement with L’Union National des 
Vétements. 


Standard Hours of Work (Table II).— 
Weekly hours varied from 40 to 49. The 
nine factories on a 40-hour week accounted 
for only nine per cent of the total number 
of workers. Sixteen plants, with 36 per 
cent of the total employment, reported a 
44-hour week. Almost 50 per cent of the 
employees, who were in 22 of the 61 plants, 
worked a longer week. Many plants 
adjusted the length of their work week by 
either working shorter or longer hours on 
Friday; one plant on a five-day week 
reported working ten hours on three days 
and nine on the other two. 

Almost two-thirds of the plants and 68 
per cent of the workers were on a five- 


day week. Of the 22 plants on a six-day 
week, the longest Saturday hours reported 
were 44, 


Overtime Rates of Pay (Table III)— 
With one exception, the rate reported for 
overtime work in this industry was time 
and one-half, usually after weekly hours 
had been worked. More than half the 
factories gave no information or reported 
a straight-time rate. 

It would appear that there was little, if 
any, overtime work on Sundays and 
holidays. Two establishments reported 
time and one-half for overtime on these 
days and an additional plant paid this 
same rate for holiday overtime only. 


Vacations with Pay (Table IV)—Less 
than half of the factories reporting paid 
vacations provided for one week after one 
year of service. The remainder either did 
not specify the service requirement for one 
week’s vacation or granted it after three 
or six months. Under legislation in both 
Ontario and Quebec the service require- 
ment for one week’s paid vacation was 
one year. 

Only nine establishments, with a total 
employment of 1,300 workers, reported 
giving a two-week vacation. ‘Workers in 
seven plants got it after one year or less 
and in the remaining two cases, there was 
a ten-year service requirement. 


TABLE III.—OVERTIME RATES FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN THE 
MEN’S SHIRTS INDUSTRY, 1946 
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Overtime Rates by Region 





AFTER 
Datty Hours Only 
————————__|_ After 
Monday Weekly 
to Saturday| Hours 
Friday 
Aacarh le(eud a iSte a, teeta 43(}) 43 18 
SOBA UA Sa Be AC eS Pe 
ROE te Re Oy 3 5 asl ane La 
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ROA SEV ne oP he, BE 5 2 18 
SNR ie a Ae a 2 1 11 
CAAA Db eCAletn TA aang il ay 3 i 7 
BO es Rie ayer 28 SO Ue aes Dale 


(1) Includes one factory. paying time and one-third. 











Sick Leave with Pay.—Of the 61 factories, 
23 reported some provision for payment to 
employees who were absent due to illness. 
Six plants reported a group insurance plan, 
one explaining that it provided the 
employee with a certain percentage of his 
wages in the case of a long illness only; 
another policy paid a weekly benefit during 
illness. 


Thirteen establishments restricted sick 
leave benefits to salaried or office staffs, 
two stating that supervisors, foremen, 
stockkeepers and shippers also came under 


this classification. 


The remaining plants reported that leave 
was allowed, but did not state the length 
of time granted’ or provisions made. 


TABLE IV.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN THE 
MEN’S SHIRTS INDUSTRY, 1946 


Norts.—7 plants did not give information on vacations with pay. 
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(4) Two plants required their employees to be employed on or before April 1st and one on or before 


January Ist. 


(2) Two plants paid 2% of annual earnings and one gave one half-day per month after three months 


service. 


An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the 
Research and Statistics Branch, Department of Labour on the basis 
of returns from the National Employment Service, reports from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


CURRENT 
EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


During 1947, all previous levels of employment were 
surpassed, and the lowest volume of peacetime unemploy- 
ment on record was attained. An acute labour shortage 
prevailed throughout the months of seasonal activity and 
industrial needs were met only through the geographical 
movement of workers within the country and selective 
wmmigration. The year witnessed only two serious labour- 
management disputes—in the meat packing and coal mining 
industries; in general, wage increases were negotiated 
without costly work stoppages, in marked contrast to the 


course of negotiations during 1946. 


Foreign and domestic demand sustained 
capacity production and encouraged capital 
expansion throughout 1947. But, towards 
the end of the year, the effectiveness of 
foreign demand was threatened by world- 
wide shortages of American dollars, Many 
countries were forced to adopt import 
restrictions to conserve dollars. 

Canada’s dollar saving program began 
at the time of year when seasonal activity 
was ending in agriculture and construction. 
Logging expansion as well as Christmas 
trade and service activity helped to absorb 
many of the seasonally displaced workers, 
but the seasonal upswing in unemployment 
will continue until spring. Indications were 
that this year the seasonal decline in employ- 
ment was slightly more than that which 
occurred during the war years, resembling 
the pre-war pattern. Some employers, par- 
ticularly in manufacturing, were expressing 
uncertainty as to the effect of import 
restrictions, Also, the generally poor crop 
yield in agriculture had accelerated the 
migration of farm labour to off-season 
employment, thus adding greater than usual 
competition for winter jobs. 

Aside from these temporary difficulties, 
the outlook was promising for 1948; and 
optimism was reported to prevail amongst 
businessmen in general, who did not foresee 
any recession in 1948, according to the 
most recent survey. A general shortage of 
labour at least as great as that during 
1947 was expected to prevail. 
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In Agriculture— 


Employment in agriculture stood at 
1,068,000! at the beginning of November. 
Following the completion of the harvest 
season, the demand for farm workers had 
fallen rapidly with surpluses of workers 
appearing in some areas. Reported vacan- 
cies totalled less than 700 at the end of 
November, and this figure also included 
jobs available in fishing and trapping. The 
reduction in labour demand, as well as an 
over-all contraction in agricultural employ- 
ment during the year, has taken place 
despite a continuing high demand for 
agricultural products throughout most of 
the world. This seeming incongruity was 
the product of many factors, among the 
more important of which were the growth 
of mechanization on Canadian farms, a 
more highly organized seasonal movement 
of workers, reduced livestock ‘holdings 
because of poor feed crops and the high 
cost of coarse grain. 

In general, the volume otf production 
achieved in 1947 was below the 1946 level. 
This was due more to unfavourable 
weather conditions in all regions, with the 
exception of British Columbia, than to 
labour shortages. Although favourable 
agricultural prices assisted somewhat in 
maintaining farm income, a_ substantial 
movement of farm hands and “own- 
account” farmers to winter employment 
was taking place this season. As pointed 
out above, this migration was materially 
affecting the labour market. 





In Non-Agricultural Industries — 


Non-agricultural employment continued 
its steady postwar increase. At the first 
week in November, total employment was 
3,779,000,1 three per cent above that in 
1946 and 16 per cent over the 1945 total. 
Reflecting the larger work force, indus- 
trial production advanced to a peacetime 
high during October, the préliminary index 
(av. 1935-39=100) having advanced to 
179-6. 

By the beginning of November, indus- 
trial employment, as reported to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics by employers 





1 Labour Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics. 


Force Survey, 
See Table A-1. 


with 15 or more workers,? had topped all 
previous records when the index (June 1, 
1941100) stood at 129-3; steady advances 
were made during the previous month as 
activity was resumed in meat plants which 
had been dislocated by strikes, and con- 
struction and mining expanded their work 
force prior to the slack winter period. 
Earnings’ continued their uninterrupted 
rise, but the rate of increase tended to 
lag slightly behind the steady jumps in 
the cost of living.4 Weekly earnings of 
wage earners in manufacturing at the 
beginning of November averaged $36.34, 
as compared with $30.91 a year pre- 





2 Table C-2. 
3 Tables C-6, C-7. 
4 Table F-1. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS ON EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


Norz: Figures are as at the first of the month except where otherwise indicated. Latest figures subject to revision. 
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Series 


Civilian Non-Institutional— 


1947 1946 


November| October |September] November| October |September 


Population(!)........-sccccsscncessetceesenceees 9,003,000 (7) 8,971,000 |8, 868,000 (t) 8,792, 000 
Civilian Labour Force(?).........020e:eeeeeeeeee 4,934,000 (T) 5,081,000 |4, 850,000 (t) 4,977,000 
Employment— 
Exmployed(!)......scscccsseeeesesccccerccccsses 4, 847,000 1) 5,008,000 |4, 735, 000 (t) 4,860, 000 
Index (June 1, 1941=100) (?)........- see eeeeeee 129-3 127-6 126-5 119-6 116-6 114-9 
Tntal (2) oe dea es cee ten Tes eSOR en een ene’ 2,038,518 |2,007,897 |1,989,302 }1,862,451 |1,820,673 | 1,793,875 
Wale Ey iia) coisas otigmenens gebsie treks» slays wa eu'e'a's 1,610,939 |1,586,426 |1,576,071 |1,455,667 |1,416,822 | 1,398,508 
Blermale (3) ceili ciaistetsoisvelalevere ol stolen n)s/sis)s) 3/e%sye( 59; 427,579 421,471 413,231 406,784 | 403,851 395, 367 
Unfilled Vacancies at N.E.S...............0008- 92,934 109, 322 110, 568 132,818 141, 634 117, 236 
Vacancies Notified (3)........c0ecec eee e ee eee ence 23,19 28,944 34,718 38, 889 41,466 44,562 
Application for Employment()...........-....+: 34,970 32,053 31,091 40, 606 37,271 37,389 
Reclarratatsy er eee raat vit aaa Said sw sarees ale 23,754 25, 734 27,497 28, 825 29,041 28,111 
Placements (®) loos veces sce kes dese scewerececvees 14, 630 16,045 16,678 17,991 18,598 18,108 
Unemployment— : 
Unemployed (!) .......20 ec csscees eset eeeceneees 87,000 (t) 73,000 | 115,000 ff 117,000 
Per cent of Civilian Labour Force............... 1-8 (7) 1-4 2°4 t) 2-4 
Unplaced Applicants at N.E.S.— 
TT OGL Oe ea rH Eee aie ercholalavcterae ayeialeier sie ale?> 95, 829 87,321 85,931 | 184,269 | 142,467 144, 845 
IPA Te cea beet Lu cata ve enya) talavavele: are geeiatals, sie)inlcleliaiel slons 64,730 58, 736 60, 069 102, 676 111, 443 118, 959 
Pemaley yy Pechce cogs ses ccsie scsi clssie sie ales eee 31,099 28,585 25, 862 31,593 31,024 30, 886 
Unemployment Insurance Claims...........-.-. 42,225 36, 666 37,350 57,036 57,68 61, 822 
Unemployment in Trade Unions.............. % 0: (t) (1) 1-0 (T) 
Earnings and Hours— ne 
Total Labour Income(‘) ($ Millions). ...........] ceeeeeeeee lees eeeee 530 465 454 446 
Index Aggregate Weekly Payrolls (June 1, 
POAT se LOO) ME) sie coe wists Gisiwn igs o's Aiba wae male aie’ s'g'e 189-1 184-9 180-3 154-4 149-8 145-6 
Per Capita Weekly Earnings(?).............++55 $ 37°73 37°39 36-76 33-33 33-15 32-72 
Average Hourly Harnings(®)..........0.-+se es c 84-7 83-4 82-2 72°9 71-4 70-6 
Average Hours Worked per Week(®)............- 42-9 43-1 42-3 42-4 42-9 42-7 
Average Real Weekly Earnings(®).........-..--- 103-5 103-5 102-0 99-5 98-8 98-3 
Cost-of-Livimg 1935-39=100)........e eee eres eeeeee 143-6 142-2 139-4 127:1 126-8 125-5 
Industrial Production— 
178-9 179-6 174-9 165-6 157-6 152-1 


Index (1935-39=100) (4)......-eceee cece cere reeee 


See ee ee ee TaTmiT MATE LT GA 


(t) Not available. 


(1) Estimates are based on sample Labour Force Survey of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. All figures represent 


persons 14 years of age and over. 


(2) Statistics are based on the eight leading industries. Data are compiled from reports of firms with 15 or more 


employees. 


(3) Weekly average for month in all industries reporting to National Employment Service. 


(4) During the month. 


\ 


(8) Average hourly earnings and man-hours apply to wage-earners in manufacturing only. 
(6) Real earnings are computed by dividing an index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing 


by the cost-of-living index. 


(*) For more recent figures, see below under Operations of the National Employment Service. 
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EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, 1939 to 1948 
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viously and $30.79 at V-J Day. Steady 
wage increases and employment shifts to 
higher-paying industries accounted mainly 
for the upswing. Real earnings® (earnings 
computed in relation to ‘the cost of living), 
however, presented a less optimistic picture. 
The index of average real weekly earnings 
stood at 103°5 (average 1946=—100) at 
November 1, having been at the same 
level a year previously, and at V-J Day, 
104:°5. 

During the past year, female employ- 
ment® has followed trends similar to those 
in the general field. Women workers 
accounted for a constant proportion of 25 
per cent of total employment throughout 
the period of peak employment, with only 
a minor drop occurring during the season- 
ally slack months. The percentage of 
women employed was, of course, consider- 
ably below wartime levels—it was esti- 
mated that the proportion rose to as high 
as 33 per cent in late 1944. The greatly 
reduced ratio of women to men _ was 
primarily due to absorption of ex-service 
men although it also reflected the with- 
drawal of some 150,000 women from the 
labour market. 


Logging employment at November 8 
totalled 117,000! with continued gains 
reported throughout the remainder of the 
month; it was estimated that employment 
levels at the end of 1947 were approxi- 
mately 10 per cent above the record levels 
of 1946. The increase in employment was 
prompted by the continuing world-wide 
shortage of pulp and paper products, 
especially newsprint. Curtailment . of 
imports by England and Australia will not 
cut into total demand severely—although 
the Maritimes have suffered a production 
drop—as United States publishers were 
expected to take all the newsprint pro- 
duced here for at least the next two years. 

For the first time in approximately seven 
years, sufficient labour has been available 
to meet demand. The greater influx of 
farmers owing to poor crop conditions, the 
immigration of several thousand displaced 
persons to logging camps, and the reduced 
migration of workers to the United States 
logging camps accounted mainly for the 
easier labour situation. By the end of 
November, labour demand recorded at 
National Employment Service offices? had 
fallen to 11,000, representing chiefly needs 
created by the turnover of workers. Several 





5 See Table C-10 and its footnote. 
6 Table C-5. 


1 Labour Force Survey. 
Statistics. See Table A-1. 


7 Table D-2. 
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employment offices reported surpluses of 
woodsmen, a considerable number of whom 
were experienced. 

The mining industry, during the closing 
months of 1947, had greatly benefited by 
the easier labour market. As a result, 
employment was gaining concurrent with 
a continued dropping off in labour demand. 
Immigration was also helping to relieve 
shortages with a small group of DP’s 
recently absorbed in Quebec and Ontario 
mines, the vanguard of some 2,000 allo- 
cated to the mining industry. 

During the early months of 1947, expan- 
sion in mining employment took place 
mainly in the base metal mines. Expan- 
sion in gold mining was slow—rising costs, 
fixed prices, and labour shortages were 
given as reasons for the relatively depressed 
situation. A government subsidy to defray 
costs in the gold mining industry was 
announced during November in order .to 
stimulate expansion, but adoption of the 
plan was still under consideration at the 
time of writing (January, 1948). In the 
coal mining industry, employment and 
production had again returned to normal 
after the four-month strike early in the 
year. 

Manufacturing employment at the begin- 
ing of November totalled 1,242,000. or 
26 per cent of all employment. Steady 
gains in the number employed, subject to 
minor seasonal fluctuations, had occurred 
since the fall of 1945. It would appear, 
however, that the uptrend was gradually 
levelling off. At Employment Offices, 
current demand for workers in manufac- 
turing had reached: the lowest level since 
the first recording of vacancies in 1943, and 
in some industries lay-offs were taking 
place. 

The slowing up in demand for new 
workers reflected the uncertainty of some 
employers as to the effects of the dollar 
saving plan and the greater than usual 
movement of farm workers into off-season 
employment. Aside from these irregular 
factors, however, reports from employers 
indicated that they had! anticipated little 
expansion within the first quarter of 1948 
—capacity production, labour and material 
shortages, and in a few cases lack of 
markets were given as reasons for the 
decline. 


Construction activity during 1947 was at 
an all-time high, with employment at the 
beginning of November totalling 284,000.1 
Seasonal influences, however, brought 
declines in employment during the latter 





1 Table A-1. 
1 Table A-1. 
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part of the month and by early December 
hirings were being contined to skilled 
tradesmen only. 

Among the major divisions of the indus- 
try, the increase in employment over last 
year was greatest in building construction 
which averaged 30 per cent above 1946 in 
the first ten months; expansion in highway 
employment ranked second with a 10 per 
cent increase. Employment in railway 
construction and maintenance, the third 
major group, was relatively unchanged. 

Rising building costs, although tending 
to check an unprecedented boom, did not 
deter marked expansion in the industrial 
and commercial fields. Residential con- 
struction was more adversely affected 
although it seemed probable that consider- 
ably more housing units would be com- 
pleted in 1947 than in the previous year. 

Employment in trade, which stood at 
680,000! at November 8, was temporarily 
increased’ during the remainder of Novem- 
ber and December owing to accelerated 
Christmas activity. The increase in staff 
during this season, however, appeared to 
be moderate—in part because of the 
general increase in sales staffs during the 
year so that fewer seasonal workers were 
required and also due to the proportion- 
ately smaller physical volume of sales. 
Price rises appeared to be causing some 
restraint in consumer buying. 

It was expected that at the beginning of 
the New Year not only would the 
temporary workers be released but also 
general sales staffs would be reduced some- 
what. This downtrend would indicate the 
first reversal of a steady upswing in sales 
employment evident since early in the war. 

The service industries, similar to the 
under-staffed mining industry, currently 
benefited by the easier labour market. The 
migration of farm girls to the cities, the 
return of summer workers to service trades, 
and immigration, all stimulated service 
employment substantially. At November 
8, employment stood at 842,000,1 a jump of 
22,000 over the August 16 total. There 
was, moreover, a large potential demand 
for domestic servants which could swell 
employment levels by some 10,000 should 
this type of worker become available. 

Labour turnover, however, continued to 
be a problem in these trades. In indus- 
tries other than domestic service, a signifi- 
cant factor promoting turnover was the 
relatively low wages offered. Weekly 
earnings’ of wage earners in hotels and 





1 Table A-1. 
1 Table A-1. 
8 Table ‘C-2. 
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restaurants as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, averaged $22.98 and 
in personal service (mainly laundries) 
$27.11, at the beginning of November. 
These figures compared with similar aver- 
ages in such industries as: trade, $32.29; 
finance, $37.21; manufacturing, $38.47; 
communications, $35.33. 


Employment Service Activities 


Employment Service activities? provide 
& sensitive indicator for seasonal trends. 
With seasonal unemployment increasing, 
more workers sought jobs through National 
Employment Service offices, the registra- 
tion also being a prerequisite for claiming 
unemployment insurance. 

A progressively increased accumulation 
of job-seekers characterized the labour 
market scene during November and 
December. Approximately 5,000 a week 
were added to the ranks of the unplaced— 
the 96,000 job-seekers registered with 
National Employment Service at the 
beginning of November had risen to 
142,000 by January 1, 1948. 

Labour market conditions, however, 
were sluggish. Fewer jobs were available 
to offer the seasonal inflow of workers than 
at any time since the beginning of 1943. 
By the end of December, jobs available 
had been scaled down to 41,000, indicating 
in relation to unplaced applicants, a short- 
age of 96,000 jobs. 

Placements fell off sharply during the 
period. Much of the difficulty lay in 
matching the available worker to the job. 
Seasonal slowdowns had largely thrown the 
unskilled into the labour market, particu- 
larly the older or handicapped worker. 
Labour turnover, which usually. provided 
an inflow of qualified workers, had fallen 
off owing to general uncertainty in the 
employment field. At the same time, 
employers were tightening their specifica- 
tions for workers, and demand was narrow- 
ing down to the highly skilled and the 
better class of worker. Reflecting this, the 
placement rate dropped during November 
to an average of 15,000 a week, presenting 
an unfavourable comparison to the 16,000 
and 18,000 recorded in the previous 
monthly and yearly periods. 

With so few vacancies available, the 
number of persons claiming unemployment 
insurance rapidly mounted. Persgns seek- 
ing unemployment insurance almost 
doubled within the two-month period; at 
the end of November live claims totalled 
60,000 as compared with 37,000 at October 


9 Tables D-1 to D-6. 





1. This presented a decided contrast to 
the situation one year before when only 
minor advances were indicated at that time 
of year. 


In the executive and professional offices, 
the situation appeared uncertain. As re- 
ported by the Montreal Executive and 
Professional office, “Present export condi- 
tions and new importation bans have defi- 
nitely curtailed demand, employers being 
reluctant to undertake new commitments 
until they can judge the effect upon their 
business.” The hesitancy has been felt 
largely in the selling and administrative 
fields with relatively few vacancies avail- 
able except for insurance salesmen. 
Requirements of technical men with a 
current emphasis on draftsmen, however, 
continued to be reported but qualified 
applicants were few. 


Approximately 340 persons per week 
registered for employment during Novem- 
ber, representing the high for 1947. Immi- 
gration was providing a steady inflow of 
job applicants, many of whom were well 
qualified. The general calibre of appli- 
cants, however, tended to fall below 
employers’ specifications, the chief deterrent 
factors being age or lack of either practical 
experience or education. 


The larger inflow of applicants sustained 
placements during November with 64 
reported per week. At the end of the 
month, 2,548 workers remained ,on the 


unplaced file, with 1,332 vacancies available. 


Veterams shared in the general down- 
trends with the number unplaced jumping 
by slightly over 5,000 to total 28,087 at the 
end of November. Approximately one- 
third of those unplaced had been regis- 
tered for more than a month. The 
heaviest burden fell in Vancouver where 
over 6,000 were in search of work; the 
majority, however, had only registered 
within the last month. The Halifax area, 
at one time the chief source of veteran 
unemployment, had shown steady improve- 
ment. The unplaced had fallen consider- 
ably below last year’s total, but unlike 
those remaining on file in Vancouver, the 
majority had been for the most part 
chronically unemployed. 


Regional Analysis 


In the Maritime region, seasonal declines 
were currently aggravating the chronic 
unemployment situation. Construction 
activity was waning and although the 
“closing in” of buildings had assured the 
employment of most tradesmen on “inside 


work”, unskilled workers were rapidly being 
thrown into the labour market. Steps 
towards training the many job-seekers 
were being taken and considerable progress 
had been reported in civilian training 
schemes in Nova Scotia. 

Lumbering and transportation activity, 
which usually help to sustain employment 
during the winter months, showed rela- 
tively small expansion during the season. 
The loss of the United Kingdom market 
for lumber resulted in a 50 per cent drop 
in lumber operations over the year and 
few additional woodsmen would be required 
until new markets could be secured. 
Expansion in transportation employment, 
as freight was directed towards the winter 
ports of Saint John and Halifax, was not 
expected owing to the reduced flow of 
goods to Great Britain. 

Coal output was steadily advancing with 
some demand reported for skilled trades- 
men. Power shortages were disrupting 
production schedules in manufacturing in- 
dustries in New Brunswick, although 
employment had not as yet been seriously 
affected. 


In the Quebec region, the very buoyant 
employment conditions of the summer 
months had shown a slight seasonal decline 
by November. The adverse situation 
occurred largely as the result of the winter 
closing of harbour activity and the slower 
pace of construction. The prevailing situa- 
tion at the end of 1947, however, presented 
a favourable contrast to that existing one 
year before with practically all types of 
winter employment, i.e, logging, heavy 
manufacturing, mining, reaching new highs 
for that time of year. 

Manufacturing employment was holding 
up well although the current level of 
hirings had slowed somewhat. Steel short- 
ages tended to hold back production in 
heavy industry. The output of refined 
copper was high with all appearances of 
assured and steady markets; aluminum 
production and exports were recently stim- 
ulated by the new rolling mill being built 
in Mexico. . 

Logging employment had _ already 
exceeded the peak recorded in 1946. Many 
farmers, because of the poor crop yields, 
had turned to bush work during the current 
season. Mining companies were receiving 
some of the displaced persons allotted to 
them; absorption of the immigrants had 
tended to slow down hirings of mine 
beginners. 


The Ontario region continued to present 
the most favourable employment picture 
of any of the regions. Temporarily, how- 
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ever, labour demand had been modified 
because of seasonal influences. There had 
been a marked migration of workers to 
industrial towns in southern Ontario and, 
as a result, vacancies in factories had been 
filled in these areas. 

Employers were keeping hirings to a 
minimum in industries where the effects of 
the import restrictions were difficult to 
predict. Industrial production was also 
affected by electric power shortages and 
lay-offs had: been forced in some areas. To 
‘combat the power shortages, five power 
dams are presently under construction. 
However, labour shortages and heavy turn- 
over were preventing rapid headway in 
their construction. 

In logging, major operators reported that 
their camps were completely staffed for 
the first time in seven years. ‘Mining and 
construction also indicated a levelling off 
in demand, with requirements currently 
limited to skilled workers. In construction, 
it was reported that every effort was being 
made by contractors of large industrial 
jobs to extend the work as far into the 
winter as possible. 


The Prairie region, depending largely on 
seasonal industries for employment, was 
currently indicating a continued gain in 
unemployment. However, the very favour- 
able employment conditions of the summer 
months boosted general employment levels. 

Woods operators in the Lakehead dis- 
trict had already received a full comple- 
ment of labour. Immigration was in part 
responsible for easing the situation, not 
only by providing large numbers of workers 
but also by greatly reducing turnover, 
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usually a formidable problem in woods 
employment. 

In agriculture, the contracts of many 
Polish veterans had come up for renewal; 
some areas reported that more than 60 per 
cent had already been renewed which pro- 
vided a fair indication of satisfaction for 
both employer and employee. 

Few labour needs were reported in 
mining and meat packing plants owing to 
normal seasonal influences. Residential 
construction had slackened markedly caus- 
ing lay-offs of unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers, but industrial building was active 
despite weather conditions. 


The Pacific region reported that unem- 
ployment was steadily gaining and further 
deterioration was expected until the break 
in spring activity. The problem of winter 
unemployment in this region has always 
been severe because of the type of industry 
prevailing, but an influx of Prairie families 
during the past few months has added 
greatly to the burden. 

Logging employment had been main- 
tained at a high level, but the annual 
Christmas shut-down had interrupted oper- 
ations and prevented further recruiting 
until the New Year. It appeared certain 
that the 1947 season would break all 
previous records in logging production. 

The seasonal increase in job-seekers had 
provided workers for the labour-starved 
mining industry. Both gold and base metal 
mining industries indicated production gains 
owing to the freer flow of workers. Experi- 
enced coal miners, however, were urgently 
needed; labour unrest was also holding 
production back in this industry. 





The Government continued its policy of decontrol 
during October. Following the adoption of the 
dollar-saving program in November, however, 
price ceilings were reimposed on several items. 

The following article outlines developments until 
the end of 'the year. On January 15 the Minister 


DEVELOPMENTS 
IN PRICE 
CONTROL DURING 


of Fimance announced that price ceilings would 
be reimposed on meait and butter, that markup 


controls would be applied where necessary to im- 
ported fruits and vegetables, and that the Gov- 
ernment would ask Parliament for an extension 
until March 31, 1949, of power to impose price 





LAST QUARTER 


controls. 


More detailed information on this pro- 


gram will appear in a subsequent issue of ithe 


OF 1947 


After the extensive decontrol step of Sep- 
tember 15, 1947 (L.G., Oct., 1947, p. 1545), 
price ceilings were confined to a small num- 
ber of key or very scarce items, and few of 
the numerous other controls once associated 
with the stabilization program remained in 
effect. 

Then on October 22, ceiling prices were 
lifted on meats and meat products except 
lard and tallow1, and on oats, barley and 
screenings. The decontrol of meats sched- 
uled to take place in September to coin- 
cide with the heavy fall movement of live- 
stock to market, had been postponed be- 
cause of the occurrence in the early part of 
the month of work stoppages in the packing 
industry. With the approaching settlement 
of these disputes, meat supplies were ex- 
pected to return quickly to normal and ceil- 
ing prices could be removed. At the same 
time all slaughter control regulations were 
revoked. These had provided for permit 
control of all slaughterers and for the 
stamping of all meats. One regulation re- 
specting slaughtering remained in effect— 
that requiring the defatting of beef car- 
casses. 

Linked with the removal of price ceilings 
on meats was the decontrol of oats, barley 
and screenings and the termination of sub- 
sidies on feed grains. It had been an- 
nounced by the Government in July that 
ceilings and subsidies on feed grains would 
' be continued as long as any important live- 
stock products remained subject to price 
control. Subsidy payments withdrawn in 
October amounted to 25 cents per bushel on 
wheat and barley and 10 cents per bushel 
on oats sold for feeding purposes. The feed 
grain freight assistance policy remains in 
effect at least until the end of the crop 
year, July 31, 1948. The lifting of feed 
grain ceilings stimulated the more rapid 





1 Poultry had been decontrolled earlier. 
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movement of these grains into feeder posi- 
tions. Because of the critical domestic feed 
supply, the policy of allowing no exports 
of oats and barley during the current crop 
year was maintained. 


Fruits and Vegetables Controlled 


The emergency economic measures 
adopted by the Government on November 
18, 1947, were a new source of problems for 
price control and led to the re-imposition 
of price ceilings on several items. The 
program undertaken to correct the drain on 
Canada’s supply of U.S. exchange, pro- 
hibited or placed under quota restrictions 
the importation of a large number of com- 
modities including various foodstuffs. The 
announcement of these restrictions was fol- 
lowed almost immediately by rapid and 
sharp fluctuations im the prices of some 
foods, notably fruits and vegetables both 
fresh and canned, and canned citrus fruit 
juices. In part the chaotic price situation 
reflected hoarding and panic buying, arising 
from fears of shortages. 

On November 24, 1947, the Minister of 
Finance stated that the Government was 
prepared to take steps ito hhalt price specula- 
tion in basic foodstuffs. He announced that 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board would 
re-impose price ceilings on the more im- 
portant canned fruits and vegetables, and 
would be prepared to re-impose markup 
control on fresh fruits and vegetables and 
eanned fruit juices. In a review of the 
situation he referred to unfounded fears 
of scarcities of the necessities of life, and 
stated— 

“Moreover, on items of such-a basic char- 
acter, the government will not hesitate ‘to 
augment the supply if real shortages are 
being experienced and would do so, in case 
of real need, either through direct pur- 
chase from foreign markets, as was done 
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during the war, or by facilitating import 
through amendments to the list of goods 
now prohibited or under quota.” 

It was made clear by the Minister, how- 
ever, that the Government did not intend 
to move back to any general system of 
price control. Basic vegetables, both fresh 
and canned, represented a special case 
since a large part of the supply had left 
the hands of growers and producers, and 
there was thus no justification for large 
price advances when costs had already 
been established. 

Ceiling prices became effective November 
27, on canned peaches, pears, plums, peas, 
corn, green and waxed beans, tomatoes and 
tomato juice. Maximum prices set for these 
commodities were above the previous ceil- 
ings to allow for some cost increases, but in 
no event were to be higher than those pre- 
vailing on November 17. Markup control 
at all trade levels was imposed on canned 
citrus fruit juices on December 4. Im- 
porters, wholesalers and retailers were al- 
lowed the markup permitted when ‘the 
goods were previously subject to price con- 
trol or the basic period markup, whichever 
was lower. 

As an aid to tthe effectiveness of price 
control, the canned fruits and vegetables 
and canned citrus*juices on which ceilings 
had been re-imposed were placed under the 
policy of equitable distribution. This meant 
that suppliers were now required to allocate 
80 per cent of their current stock of these 
goods ito their former customers, i.e., those 
to whom they delivered goods during the 
year ending June 30, 1947. 


Further Steps in Decontrol 


Meanwhile, in other fields there were 
further steps in the removal of controls. 
Consumer rationing ended November 3, 
1947, with the termination of the rationing 
of sugar and molasses, in effect since July, 
1942. Sugar supplies had begun to improve 
rapidly in the spring and early summer of 
1947, with the harvesting of an excep- 
tionally good Cuban crop. Increased allo- 
cations by the International Emergency 
Food Council had made possible substan- 
tial increases in the consumer ration and 
in quotas to industrial and other users. 
Additional sugar became available later 
in the year as lack of foreign exchange 
prevented some countries from taking up 
their quotas. 

Sugar and molasses remained under price 
control but the maximum price of sugar 
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was raised one cent per pound. This 
increase was authorized in view of the 
re-imposition of the import duty on sugar, 
and also contained an allowance for the 
increased cost of cotton and jute bags and 
other materials. At the same time it was 
stated that the bonus of one-quarter cent 
per pound on the 1947 sugar beet crop 
would be absorbed in the one cent per 
pound increase, and that domestic sugar 
beet production would not be subsidized 
in 1948. On November 19, the ceiling price 
of sugar was moved back to its old level 
upon the removal of the excise tax of one 
cent per pound. 

At the end of December, 1947, all 
remaining controls affecting the manufac- 
ture, supply and distribution of wood-pulp, 
paperboard, and all other types of pulp 
and paper were withdrawn. Price decontrol 
in the pulp and paper field had been com- 
pleted in September, when it was announced 
that all other controls would be terminated 
at the end of the year. Ceiling prices were 
lifted on raisins, currants and prunes at the 
end of 1947, by which time the supplies 
bulk purchased for the trade by Com- 
modity’ Prices Stabilization Corporation 
had been largely sold. 


Rentals 


There were several developments in the 
rentals field. On October 24, price control 
was lifted on the supplying for a combined 
charge, of room and board except when 
less than two meals daily are served. 
Advances in operating costs, particularly 
food prices, were exerting considerable 


pressure on these charges and had given. 


rise to many requests for adjustments, 
Rather than undertake at this stage the 
task of establishing appropriate increases 
in individual cases, it was decided to 
decontrol these “bona fide boarding houses”, 
i.e. those supplying two or more meals 
daily. 

An order was also issued providing for 
the complete removal of controls on com- 
mercial accommodation on March 8, 1948. 
This was in accordance with the previously 
announced intention of the government 
not to prolong rental and eviction controls 
on commercial accommodation beyond the 
Continuation of Transitional Measures 
Act. From the initial step in December, 
1945, a program of gradual and continuous 
decontrol had been followed, and freedom 
of bargaining already prevailed with res- 
pect to a substantial proportion of com- 
mercial space. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE 
IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1947* 


Cost of Living 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index rose 2:4 points to 146-0 
(1933-1939=100) between November 1 and 
December 1, 1947. The index for food 
prices recorded a further sharp increase 
from 173-6 to 178-7 as dairy products, vege- 
tables and fruits moved higher. There was 
a moderate decrease in egg prices while 
meats showed little change. Removal of 
the sales tax from electricity and gas rates 
reduced the fuel and light index from 122:6 
to 120°3; this was the only budget group 
to move lower. Increases in clothing were 
general, and the index for this group con- 
tinued upward from 157-0 ito 159°3. Home- 
furnishings and services advanced from 
151-4 to 154:9 on higher prices for furniture, 
textile furnishings, electrical equipment and 
hardware. The miscellaneous items index 
mounted from 118-2 to 119-8, while rents 
remained at 119-9. 

When adjusted to the base August 1939— 
100, the Dominion cost-of-living index 
moved up from 142-5 on November 1 to 
144-8 on December 1. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


There were further advances in cost-of- 
living indexes for all eight regional cities 
between November and December, 1947. 
These increases were as follows: 2-6 points 
to 146-0 for Vancouver, 2°5 each for Saint 
John at 143-9 and Toronto at 144-0, 2°3 to 
148-6 for Montreal, 2:2 'to 147-5 for Sas- 
katoon, 1-6 to 140-8 for Winnipeg and 1-2 
each for Halifax at 141-8, and Edmonton at 
139-9. As usual higher food costs accounted 
for the major share of advances. However, 
substantial increases occurred also im the 
home-furnishings and services, clothing and 
miscellaneous items groups. Fuel and light- 
ing costs moved lower at all centres during 
the period under review due to removal of 
the sales tax from electricity and gas rates. 





* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 


Wholesale Prices, November, 1947 


Wholesale prices continued to move 
higher between October and November, 
1947, as indicated by a gain of 3-2 points 
to 142-5 (1926=100) in the general whole- 
sale price index. This marked a cumulative 
increase of 31-5 points since October, 1946, 
and 28-3 points since the beginning of 1947. 
Among group changes fibres, textiles and 
textile products registered the sharpest 
rise, a gain of 9-1 points to 146°5 
for this series being supported by substan- 
tially higher prices for cotton yarns, cotton 
fabrics, cotton knit goods, jute bags, wool 
blankets and rayon fabrics. In ithe same 
interval vegetable products rose 4-8 to 131°6 
when advances for oats, barley, rye, rolled 


oats, raw rubber, sugar, potatoes and hay. 


outweighed decreases for oranges and cocoa 
beans. A gain of 3-4 to 144:1 for animal 
products reflected finmer quotations for 
hides and skins, leather footwear, veal car- 
cass, fluid milk, eggs and codfish, while non- 
metallic minerals and their products 
recorded an advance of 2:1 to 121-2 due to 
higher prices for gasoline, coal oil, asphalt, 
quicklime and asbestos. Wood, wood prod- 
ucts and paper rose 1-1 to 176-8 following 
upturns in spruce and hemlock lumber; 
non-ferrous metals 1-0 to 135-9, reflecting a 
firmer tone for aluminium sheet, silver and 
zinc, and chemical products 0:7 to 112-6 
due ‘to strength in glycerine and fertilizer 
prices. Iron and its products held un- 
changed at the October level of 148-3. 

The Canadian farm product wholesale 
price index rose 3:6 points to 126-5 (1926— 
100) between October and November. Sub- 
group changes in the same interval showed 
field products up 4-5 points to 114-0 due ito 
gains for oats, barley, rye, potatoes, onions 
and hay. Animal products rose 2:3 to 
147-5 when higher prices for hides, skins, 


fluid milk and eggs overbalanced a slightly © 


easier tone for fowl. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA 


DURING DECEMBER, 1947 


The time loss due to strike activity in 
Canada during December, 1947, decreased 
sharply as compared with the previous 
month, and was the lowest recorded for 
any month since February, 1946. Pre- 
liminary figures for December, 1947, show 
15 strikes and lockouts in existence during 
the month, involving 3,189 workers, with 
a time loss of 19,097 man-working days, as 
compared with 28 strikes in November, 
1947, with 14,735 workers involved and a 
time loss of 119,602 man-working days. 
In December, 1946, there were 10 strikes, 
involving 2,256 workers, with a time loss 
of 23,804 days. 

For the year 1947, preliminary figures 
show that the number of strikes and lock- 
outs recorded was not much changed from 
the total in 1946. However, during 1947 
there was a decline of about 60,000 in the 
number of workers involved in strikes as 
compared with 1946, and the time loss was 
more than 2,000,000 days less than in the 
previous year. The demand for increased 
wages was one of the principal causes in 
more than 70 per cent of the strikes in 


1947. Two major strikes during 1947, one ~ 


of coal miners in the Maritimes and the 
other of meat packing plant workers across 
Canada, accounted for about 75 per cent 
of the total time loss for the year. Pre- 
liminary figures show 219 strikes and lock- 
outs in 1947, involving 77,995 workers, with 
a time loss of 2,422,332 man-working days, 
as compared with 228 strikes in 1946, invol- 
ving 139,474 workers and a time loss of 
4,516,393 days. 

During the month under review the time 
loss per 1,000 available work days was 
0-24, as compared with 1:60 in Novem- 


ber, 1947; 0°32 in December, 1946; 2-70 
for the year 1947; and 5-03 for the year 
1946. 

Of the 15 strikes recorded for December, 
1947, three were settled in favour of the 
employers, three were compromise settle- 
ments, one was partially successful and one 
was indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of 
the month seven strikes were recorded as 
unterminated, namely, structural steel fac- 
tory workers at Burnaby, BC.; bakery 
workers at Vancouver, B.C.; soft drink 
factory workers at Edmonton, Alta.; print- 
ing pressmen at Toronto, Ont.; bush work- 
ers at Delray, Ont.; electricians at Mont- 
real, P.Q.; and ships’ officers and seamen 
at Halifax, N.S., and British Columbia 
ports. 

The record does not include minor 
strikes such as are defined in another para- 
graph nor does it include strikes about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began on November 8, 1945, 
and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., Edmon- 
ton, Alta., and Vancouver, B.C., which 
commenced on May 30, 1946, are still con- 
tinuing. A strike of compositors, etc., at 
one establishment in Edmonton, Alta., 
which commenced on May 30, 1946, was 
reported as terminated, work being 
resumed on January 2, 1948. A strike of 
metal factory workers at Ottawa, Ont., 
which commenced on February 24, 1947, 
is still in progress. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month, bringing up to date that given 
in the March, 1947, issue in the review 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries. The latter includes a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the coun- 
tries for which such figures are available. 
Statistics given in the annual review and 


in this article are taken from the govern- 
ment publications of the countries con- 
cerned. 


Great Britain And 
Northern Ireland 

The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 


involving stoppages of work and gives 
some details of the more important ones. 
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The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in October, 1947, was 168 and seven 
were still in progress from the previous 
month, making a total of 175 during the 
month. In all stoppages of work in pro- 
gress in the period there were 72,900 
workers involved and a time loss of 213,- 
000 working days was caused. 

Of the 168 stoppages which began during 
October, 21 arose out of demands for 
advances in wages; 64 over other wage 
questions; 10 on questions as to working 
hours; 27 on questions respecting the em- 
ployment of particular classes or persons; 
40 on other questions respecting working 


arrangements; three on questions of trade 
union principle and three were in support 
of workers involved in other disputes. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for November, 1947, 
show 150 strikes and lockouts beginning 
in the month, in which 45,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes 
and lockouts in progress during the month 
was 700,000 man days. Corresponding 
figures for October, 1947, are 175 strikes 
and lockouts involving 60,000 workers with 
a time loss of 1,850,000 days. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED IN LIBRARY 
OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, OTTAWA 


Quarter Ending December, 1947 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the 
Department of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them 
should communicate with the publishers. 

Publications listed may be borrowed, free of charge, 
by making application to the Librarian, Department of 


Labour, Ottawa. 


Applications for loans should give the 


number (numeral) of the publication desired and the 
month in which it was listed in the LaBour GAZETTE. 


Accidents, Industrial—Prevention: 


1. Amiss, Jounn M. Safety and Super- 
vision, by John M. Amiss and Lloyd R. 
Walker. Detroit, Chrysler Corporation, 
1946. Pp. 125. 


2. Dicxiz, A. L. Production with 
Safety. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. 242. 

3. Faist, Kennetu, L. Job Safety 
Training Manual, by Kenneth L. Faist, 
and Stanton 'M. Newkirk. Deep River, 
Conn., National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 
1945. 52 numb. loose leaf. 

4, NationaL Fire Protection 
TION. National Electrical Code. 
1946). Boston, 1947. 
Fire Codes. Vol. V. 


5. ORGANISME PROFESSIONNEL DE SkcuRITE 
DU BATIMENT ET DES TRAVAUX PUBLICS. 
La Prévention des Accidents sur les 
Chantiers et dans les Ateliers du Batiment ; 

& lUsage des Délégues & la 


ASSOCIA- 
(ASA Cl- 
Pp. 408. National 


Manuel & 
Sécurité de Comités Régionaux de sécurité 
du Batiment et des Travaux Publics. 
Paris, L’Edition Publicitaire, 1947. Pp. 316. 
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Business: 


6. CrRESWELL, W. T. Handbook of Pro- 
cedure & Evidence in Arbitrations, by 
W. T. Creswell and Norman P. Creig; 
with a Foreword by Lord Amulree. Second 


‘Edition. London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
1946. Pp. 175. 

7. Roruwett, Tom §S. A Nation of 
Shopkeepers. London, Herbert Joseph 


Limited, 1947. Pp. 159. 


8. Yocum, JAMES C. Ohio Small Busi- 
ness Handbook; Information Sources for 
Small Businesses, by James C. Yocum and 
Emma Ferrin. Columbus, The Ohio State 
University, 1946. Pp. 59. Bibliography. 


Collective Bargaining: 


9. CARPENTER, JESSIE T. Employers’ 
Associations and Collective Bargaining, 
Prepared by Jessie T. Carpenter, Assisted 


by Earl C. Smith. Washington, US. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 4 
pamphlets. 

10. Desser, ABRAHAM A. Collective 


Bargaining in Canada. New York, National 








Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1947. 
Pps: 56. 
11. Jacops, ARTHUR THEODORE. How to 


Negotiate with Labor Unions. Deep River, 
Conn., National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 
1947. Pp. 97. 


12. Mack, Davin. Administering the 
Office Union Contract; Contract Negotia- 
tion. Employee-Management Relationships 
in the Unionized Office. New York, 
American Management Association, 1946. 
Pp. 30; 

13. SorENSoN, .CrarA L. Collective Bar- 


gaining Provision’ Discharge, Discipline 
and Quits (Preliminary Draft). Washing- 
ton, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 
Pp. 38. 


Co-operation: 


14. Fowrer, Bertram RBayNess. The 
Co-operative Challenge. 1st ed. Boston, 
Little Brown and Company, 1947. Pp. 265. 

15. Packer, Israer. The Law of the 
Organization and Operation of Coopera- 
tives. 2d ed. Albany, M. Bender, 1947. 
Pp. 389. 

16. WarBASSE, JAMES P. A Short History 
of the Co-operative League of the U.S.A. 


Washington, ‘Co-operative League, 1946. 
Pp. 39. 

Counselling: 

17. BINGHAM, WALTER VAN’ DYKE. 
Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing. New 


York, Harper and Brothers, 1942. Pp. 390. 

18. Gr. Brit. ‘Ministry or LABOUR AND 
Nationa Service. Guide for the Use of 
Local Officers of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service in the Placing of 
Persons Handicapped by Disablement. 
London, 1945. Pp. 160. 

19. GREENLEAF, WALTER JAMES. Guide to 
Occupational Choice and Training; Sugges- 
tions, Books, and Materials for Guidance 
Programs. Washington, Office of Educa- 
tion, 1947. Pp. 150. 

20. SNypER, Wit11am U. Casebook of 
Non-Directive Counselling, by William U. 
Snyder and Others. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1947. Pp. 339. 

21. TeeTer, Vert ABNER. Occupational 
Infe; A Vocational Guidebook. 2d ed. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
inc., 1946. Pp. 175. 

22. Woops, Henry Fitzwitt1m. How 
to Become Well Known. New York, Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1947. Pp. 244. 


Economic Conditions: 


23. ALLEN, GerorcE Cyrrm. <A _ Short 
Economic History of Modern Japan, 
1867-1937. London, G. Allen and Unwin 


Lid., 1946. Pp. 200. 

24. Borxe, J. H. The Evolution of the 
Netherlands Indies Economy. New York, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1946. Pp. 
180. 

25. Crank, G. N. The Wealth of 
England from 1496 to 1760. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. 199. 

26. MacpHErson, JoHN. Development 
and Welfare in the West Indies. 1945-46. 
London, H/MS.0., 1947. Pp. 162. 

27. SHaw, A. G. L. The Economic 
Development of Australia. New York, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1946. Pp. 193. 

28. SHaw, Wr11amM Howarp. Value of 
Commodity Output since 1869. New York, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1947. Pp. 310. 

29. Youna, (MicHaEL Duniop. Labour’s 
Plan for Plenty. London, Victor Gollancz 
Ltd.) 1947, Pp.) 169: 


Economics: 


30. Groves, Harorp M. Postwar Taxa- 
tion and Economic Progress. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1946. Pp. 
432. 

31. Harris, SEyMouR Epwin. The New 
Economics; Keynes’ Influence on Theory 
and Public Policy. New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1947. Pp. 686. 

32. TarRSHIS, Lorie. The Elements of 
Economics; An Introduction to the Theory 
of Price and Employment. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1947. Pp. 609. 


Efficiency Iudustial: 


33. AMERICAN ‘MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Industrial Engineering for Better Produc- 
tion; Organizing an Industrial Engineering 
Department.—Coordinating Research and 
Engineering—The Effect of Incentives on 
Cost—Getting and Using Employees’ 
Ideas—The Lincoln Electric Company 
Incentive Plan. New York, 1947. Pp. 48. 

34. Gi~BRETH, Lirn1an M. The Foreman 
in Manpower Management, by Lillian IM. 
Gilbreth and Alice Rice Cook. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947. 
Pp. 199. 

35. McNaucuton, WAYNE L. Industrial 
Economy and Labor Control. Westwood 
Village, Los Angeles, Golden State Pub- 
hishers, 1945. Pp. 273. 
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36. THomMpPson, JAMES E. Engineering 
Organization and Methods. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947. 
Ppsi3a7. 

27. Tiranti, D. Introduction to Produc- 
tion Control, by D. Tiranti with the 
Collaboration of W. F. Walker, Chapman 
and Hall Ltd., 1946. Pp. 160. 


Employment: 


38. CoHeEN, Max. I Was One of the 
Unemployed; With a Foreword by Sir 
William __ Beveridge. London, Victor 
Gollancz Ltd., 1945. Pp. 244. 

39. Ducorr, Louis Joserpu. Labor Force 
Definition and Management; Recent Exper- 
ience in the United States, Prepared by 


Louis J. Ducoff and Margaret Jarman 


Hagood for the Subcommittee on Labor 
Force Statistics of the Committee on 
Labor Market Research. New York, Social 
Science Research Council, 1947. Pp. 134. 
40. Fogarty, Micuart Parricx. Full 
Employment and Freedom. Oxford, 
Catholic Social Guild, 1945. Pp. 43. 


Employment Management: 


41. AmerIcAN MAaNnaGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Advances in Methods of Personnel Evalua- 
tion; Rating Management Jobs—Seniority 
vs Merit—Testing. New York, 1947. Pp. 
50. 

42. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 
The Management Leader's Manual; for 
Operating Executives, Supervisors and 
Foremen. New York, 1947. 

43. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Measuring Results of Personnel Functions : 
Significance of Personnel Administration— 
Division of Authority between Line and 
Stafi—Measuring Personnel Effectiveness— 
Evaluating a Personnel Program. New 
York, 1947. Pp. 31. 

44. BromMEL,  Louvts. Sheet Metal 
Workers’ Manual; A Practical Instruction 
Book on the Sheet (Metal Industry, 
Machinery and Tools, and Related Sub- 
jects, Including the Oxy-Acetylene Weld- 
ing and Cutting Process. With a Special 
Course in Elementary and Advanced Sheet 
Metal Work and Pattern Drafting for 
Technical and Trade School Instructor and 
Students; Also for Reference and Study 
by Sheet Metal Workers and Apprentices, 
by J. S. Daugherty. Chicago, F. J. Drake, 
1942. Pp. 566. 

45. Davis, Noran 'M. Human Problems 
in Industry; With 12 Pictorial Charts in 
Colour Designed by the Isotype Institute 
and 80 Photographs. London, Nicholson 
and Watson, 1946. Pp. 128. 
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46. Drake, Frances S. Manual of 
Employment Interviewing. New York, 
American Management Association, 1946. 
Pp.'75. 

47. Farren, Harry Desmonp. Industrial 
Guard’s Manual; What an Industrial 
Guard should know. Deep River, Conn., 
National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 1943. 
Pp. 109. 

48. Hatsey, Grorce D. Handbook of 
Personnel Management. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1947. Pp. 402. 

49. NATIONAL FOREMEN’s INSTITUTE. 
How to Prepare an Employee’s Hand- 
book; Illustrations by Micheal V. Sintal. 
Deep River, Conn., 1946. v.p. 

50. Rosenretp, Mitton A. The Indus- 
trial Cafeteria and Restaurant Workers’ 
Manual. Deep River, Conn., National 
Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 1945. Pp. 107. 

51. Vincent, R. F. The Industrial 
Housekeeping Manual ; Methods—Schedules 
and Organization. Deep River, Conn., 


National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 1045. — 


Ppt. 


Industrial Relations: 


52. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Reporting to Employees and the Public 
on Profits and Productivity; Productivity, 
Profits and Labor.—The Public Interest. 
—Reporting to Employees—Stockholders. 
New York, 1947. Pp. 43. 

53. Braum, Kurt. Union-Management 
Co-operation; Experience in the Clothing 
Industry. Washington, The Brookings 
Institutions, 1947. Pp. 259. 

54. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF LABOUR. 
Industrial Relations Branch. Information 
Bulletins. Ottawa, 1947. 

No. 1. The Foreman and the L.M.P.C. 


Pp. 4. 
No. 2. Making the Most of Your 
GIVER, Pp 4, 


55. ECONOMIC AND BusINEss FounpDATION. 
Human Problems in Business and Industry ; 
Series of Public Forums. No’s 1-7. New 
Wilmington, Pa., 1945-1947. 

1. Economic and Social Factors in 
Supervisory Administration, by 
Robert D. Calkins, W. R. Spriegel 
and H. V. Olsen. 

2. Duties and Responsibilities of Super- 
visory Management, by Thomas G. 
Newton and John W. Riegel. 

3. The Role of Leadership in Super- 
visory Management, by Morris S. 
Viteles and Claude E. Thompson. 

4, Supervisory Authorities and Respon- 
sibilities in Line, Staff and Func- 
tional Organization, by Stewart 
M. Lowry. 


5. Problems in Allocating Authorities, 
Responsibilities and Accountabilities, 
by Noel Arthur and Carl S. Coler. 

6. Relationship Between Supervisory 
Management and Shop Stewards, by 
Joseph Patton and others. 

7. Problems in Handling Grievances, 
by IM. H. Jacob, D. H. Gordon and 

. A. A. Desser. 


56. Harz, ANTHONY Epwarp CHRISTIAN. 
Report on Industrial Relations in New 
Zealand. Published on Behalf of Victoria 
University College, Wellington, New 
Zealand. Wellington, Whitcombe and 
Tombs Ltd., 1946. Pp. 375. 


57. Hirt, Lez H. Pattern for Good Labor 
Relations. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1947. Pp. 238. 

58. JoHNSON, Rospert Woop. People 
Must Live and Work Together or Forfeit 
Freedom. Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 
47 Pr poz. 


59. MicuicAN Bett TELEPHONE COMPANY. 
Human Relations Supervision; Conference 
Outline. Detroit, 1947. Pp. 158. The 
training program covers techniques of 
dealing with groups as well as with indi- 
viduals, analysis of work situations as well 
as the study of the aptitudes of individuals. 

60. ZisMAN, JosePH. Fifty Employee- 
Benefit Plans in the Basic Steel Industry. 
Washington, US. Social Security Admin- 
istration, 1947. Pp. 103. 


Industry: 


61. AGNEw, Derex. Bevin Boy. London, 
George Allen and Unwin Lid., 1987. 
Pp. 1389. The 18-year-old author takes the 
reader with him to a Government training 
centre, through the rigours of preparing 
for a new life, and finally to a working 
colliery where “Bevin Boy” and miner 
toil side by side. 

62. Brown, ALtviIn. Organization of 
Industry. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1947. 
Pp. 270. 

63. DuMvitLE, J. The Worsted Industry, 
by J. Dumville and S. Kershaw. Fourth 
Edition. London, Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Sons; Lid., 1947.. Pp. 157. 

64. GREAT Britain. Board oF ‘TRADE. 
Lace; Working Party Reports. London, 
H.M:8.0., 1947. Pp. 163. 

65. Great Brirain.  Boarp or TRAE. 
Light Clothing. London, H.M.S.0., 1947. 
Pp. 52. Working Party Report. 

66. Great Britain. MINISTRY oF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. Industrial Informa- 
tion Series. London, H.M:8.0., 1947. 

No. 11. The * Electrical Contracting 
Industry. Pp. 6. 
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No. 29. Cycle and Motor Cycle Manu- 
facture. Pp. 8. 

No. 32. Zine Manufacture. Pp. 11. 

No. 42. The Canning Industry. Pp. 11. 

No. 45. China and Earthenware Manu- 
facture. Pp. 17. 


67. Manual of the Textile Industry of 
Canada, 1947. ‘Montreal, Canadian Textile 
Journal Publishing Co., Limited, 1947. 
Pas 256: 


68. Perry, JosSEPHINE. The Glass Indus- 
try. New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 
1945. Pp. 128. 

69. Rosp, Harorp Wickuirre. The Rayon 
and Synthetic Fiber Industry of Japan; 
Supplementary Material Gathered for the 
United States Department of State and 
War Department Textile ‘Mission to Japan, 
January-March, 1946. New York, Textile 
Research Institute, 1946. Pp. 340. 


70. Rusu, Ricuarp H. Aviation; Oppor- 
tunities for Establishing New Businesses. 
Washington, Office of Domestic Commerce, 
1947. Pp. 236. 


71. U.S. War DEPARTMENT. 
ing and Furniture Repatr; 
Utilities. 
136. 


W oodwork- 
Repairs and 
Washington, G/P.O., 1946. Pp. 


Labour and Labouring Classes: 


72. Barou, Noaw. British Trade Unions. 


London, Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1947, Pp. 
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Summary 
TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


1947 1946 
Classification ——_____ 
Dec Nov Oct Dec Nov Oct 
Employment— 

ERUOR eres eG ree mete lees shee 197-4 194-8 185-7 182-7 178¢1 

PADOUL TT OLCE ey rick ee ee eee DOO Te oe ta fe ce Rearrange Scheel | bine thd Ny Ota Tas a ea 
INGs OMplO VOR 658 seed ns Saks DOOT SB we A BAT tow ce eee ae eT sale Nets cits ta 
IO REMIDIOV.Cd p Dal wvOrlcers O00) cots adits vl decor fie week etal Galena tera ly comenneLa ae DRaUo ler a achies:< 

Unemployment— 

No. unemployed (labour force 
=A bah’ Z contd Page LPR Ue Meat aS OOO RT esis Waa Ships a loaen sas cee 4 cat hale 

Unplaced applicants.......... No. HG 553 95,671 87,177 146,418 134,010 142,059 

Unfilled vacancies............ No. 58,308 92,939 109, 569 108, 702 133,408 141,670 

Unemployment insurance 
CIAITGs oo ers eee es ae No. 59,555 42,225 36, 666 63, 760 57,036 57,682 

Unemployment in trade unions. % Reena ae RIVALS. gots, sna 571 adh ivataesdoms Pee eeeae ees 1-0 

Earnings and Hours— 

Index aggregate weekly pay- 
reer RE dk ROMS a ae oa, © a a re 189-1 184-8 159-9 154-4 149-8 

Per capita weekly earnings...... Shae ee ee. 377-3 37°39 33°95 33°33 33°15 

Average hourly earnings....Cents}.......... 84-7 83-4 74-5 72-9 71-4 

Average hours worked per week..|.......... 42-9 43-1 43-2 42-4 42-9 

Prices— 
Wholesale index(*). 0 4c cerceade « 143-5 142-5 139-3 112-0 111-6 111-0 
Cost-of living index(*))....5.<is6084s 146-0 143-6 142-2 127-1 127-1 126-8 
Production— 

Industrial production index(3).....].......... 177-8 179-6 167-9 165-6 157-6 
Mineral production index (3).....].......... 114-2 116-4 109-5 104-1 100-9 
Manufacturing, index(®).........[.ccecceecs 191-2 191-7 179-2 177-6 167-8 
Blectric power, index(®) 24.4.5 e bees oc cae 156-0 169-0 158-3 154-0 155-3 

Electric power......... OOOGe Whe hae 3,613,726} 3,862, 696]| 3,672,116) 3,566,742) 3,550,001 

Construction contracts 
BWATUICUL hc. coe etn ae tea $000 35, 102 59,767 75,036 36, 535 48,004 73,308 

Bede SEO re orcs as ciate fla Soe TONS |e aes ae 3s 174, 147 163,335 161,464 135, 269 74,958 

Steel ingots and castings...... TORS sisod Oude. 255,372| 256,461 237,300), 222,264 123,841 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle No.|.......... 197,291 91,710 132,632} 216,513} 208,625 
ELOD'SS Rete ac tte tee sess PNOLTE a, Menge 629,305 901,175 384, 857 442, 247 379, 254 

Flour production.......... OOO DBI ss 5s ears 2,159 2.531 2,350 2,519 2,433 

INGWEDTINE onc ces ote ces tons} 368,925) 364,483) 396,251 341,951 364,304) 376,436 

Cement, producers’ ship- 

IN GHtSHAG ene scree aes NOODLES eo esi 1,072 1,310 Saye 931 1,192 
Automobiles and trucks...... INGE. t Palaces (*)23,267| (*)25,479 17,348 19,105 14,951 
Wire Der BCalOG 1h is), COU: Un boc held ets nas oats be ayo ede Debole Seathe one 208,286} 288,015} 297,160 
RTOIC te Gite ae Bee arccrd cere OZ siamese ote 252,174 258, 765 227,469 231, 204 240, 828 
COppeE veh. chee She caw ees Ut RG ct tpn ee eee 38, 086 44, 328 30, 328 35,415 30, 232 
PEP AIe lee ol. a pone ena ae DOO Te os oes as 29, 302 25,575 26,557 22,679 29,745 
INIOE GLI cvs ace wee tinn et AD Tae res ee 19,742 22,974 16, 988 17,468 17,219 
PANG ee stan Care e ee OO TD aut es 37,472 Bike Pa SHELL 37,012 36, 831 
COs ae vies oateet seed 000 tons}.......... 1,700 1,733 WP 5i2 1,580 1,620 

Distribution— 

Retail sales index, unadjusted....].......... 274-5 254-1 282-2 245-8 227-2 

Retail sales index, adjusted (*)....].......... 258-5 234-0 212-4 223-5 210-6 

Wholesale sales index unadjusted..].......... 297-1 325-2 222-2 257-2 276-8 

Trade, external, excluding 

BOLI Ait oe As chen hee SOD0TS s oocaals are 485, 100 508, 200 396, 237 433,302 393,001 

Imports, excluding gold..... SOUOTE ous cee 229,100) 254,500 181,913} 198,164); 186,393 

Exports, excluding gold..... $000 266, 200 253, 100 250,800 211,903 232,219 204, 150 
Railways— 

‘Operating revenues......... COOH et Seek ear ecercamre es 69, 870 61,926 64,791 65,305 
Operating expenses......... POCO AS cs sad etal: 58, 676 53,318 52,362 54,201 
Revenue freight...000 ton miles}..........].......... 5,740,515|]] 4,814,217] 5,267,351} 5,466,545 
TEMPLOV CCS. cs oe kn ave ness. ING SOS eee hee lok ma petes.: 174, 145 167,800} 168,771} 170,927 
Car loadings, revenue 

Wes a) UR ia i Cars| 289,072} 341,338) 345,125 274,659} 321,264) 331,347 
Banking and Finance— 

Common stocks, index()......... 106-2 107-3 105-5 106-4 102-5 101-8 

Preferred stocks, index(’)......... 148-1 150-2 152-0 156-0 154-7 153-6 

Bond yields, Dominion, index (°).. 84-7 84-4 84-2 85-0 85-0 85-0 

Cheques cashed, individual 
ACCOUNUS Aaa cae ee te SOQUIRY Foss ees 6,774,051] 7,208,951|| 5,935,179] 6,211,500} 6,312,554 

Bank loans, current, public. ..$000].......... 1,985,290) 1,859,432!| 1,453,801) 1,430,543) 1,301,651 

MGnGY SUDDIY sak wawes © «ines SOOO laters corte aye 7,544,486} 7,618, 564|| 7,501,800} 7,612,800} 7,415,800 

Circulating media in hands of 

eye yes BOW: Ay Wel etee agtet aes SOOO aus atte 1,118,918) 1,120,642}; 1,095,500) 1,107,500} 1,093,000 

Devosits, Novices... see eas SOOONE ee eee 3,710,418} 3,752,715|| 3,469,300} 3,460, 146) 3,476,700 

Deposits, demand.......... SOOO ere et 2,126, 445} 2,263,085]| 2,290,800} 2,181,800) 2,315,700 

OpWert were 's vane cicleekocet OOO ies epaeneete 588, 703 482,122 646, 200 863, 354 530, 300 





(1) Base 1926=100. (?) Base, June, 1941=100. (3) Base 1935-1939=100. (4) Figures are for four 
week periods. (*) Factory shipments. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—CANADIAN LABOUR FORCE 
SUMMARY OF NATIONAL ESTIMATES 
(Thousands of Persons 14 Years of Age and Over) 
e—oO ee SSSS=xx::Olieo oe 


Population Class November} August November | November 
8, 1947 16, 1947 9, 1946 17, 1945 





Civilian Non-institutional Population..............cccccccecceecee 9,003 8,971 8, 866 8, 333 
Civilian Ca bour Mores joi Cie hc? sone Awe MER Neem NL at © 4,934 5,081 4,848 4,498 
BOCA AOI DIOV OO. 5 ae we icelins 6-2 Sai telo eet ee aA Ene 4, 847 5,008 4,733 4,326 
AB TACUEUIS! WS io hia ef aU soe ney bik Vane UR eae ngS TRE At 1,068 1,299 1,071 1,058 
PEOTOSUR NES: OK Ie ort Ghat al Sah ous Made AR ie hs AMER 117 54 } 159 112 
ishing and Grapping (ike. Cds Ye en Dee ar 2 18 22 
Wining). quarrying and oil wells, yecuenceccuinwak Ueies lebick 65 68 64 70 
Manutactuning) Mevmin Sutin ce cone Dae ante a ene Bh SARE eshte Re 1, 242 ORY 9 1 Ny 1.299 1. 169 
ublicmtility Operations Jy :.4s. chen setae nee eee ae RL 7 41 If ’ ’ 
Constninepnons ).)) ea Eh aa Sale ae Gea oar tS eg ah 284 283 244 184 
Transportation, storage and communications................ 362 382 859 331 
dip «85 Co EPEAT APRN HUD Re Mints CAO Nc) tet) Sabie ee Ja 680 671 793 653 
Finance, insurance and real estate.........0...ceccececceceee 132 131 
Derviess yeh ay wee Oe ee ae cote RL PRAWN Oe isles 842 820 814 749 
TOM PLO Fe sisi ibs iy: edie ois ye ewe ia UN teal Mach anc OTE ene es ees 87 73 115 172 
Wet djn the labour Toree: uae set sa ese Maes ee ee aati 4,069 8, 890 4,018 3, 835 


B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF WAGES, SALARIES AND SUPPLEMENTARY LABOUR. 


($ Millions) 


Wa nn | an ee 





te ‘ Trans- 
gricul- anu- portation,| +; 
pared 1) taeuuring, " PLOTaee Hees Pine, 
ogging, fining, on- om- : oe \ 
Fishing, and struction | muni- ree es He () Total(*) 
and. Electric cations G Bee sh i ne 
Trapping | Power and ; cai 
Trade 
1946 
PAnGAE Pee Mn eet eke emi ae wEY 25 152 14 97 87 21 395 
Bebrary (ey Ua ca | Tone Iain ale cae 27 152 14 100 89 20 402 
FR OTGTIAS ori Mic Bete ANE Jay Minn cal 26 156 15 101 90 21 408 
PUD S07). ROI i vd AAD ES os eae 22 154 16 102 89 20 404 
1 OE ean EUR ames Rae Ranting 5 9 Fe 22 151 19 1038 91 20 405 
PUD Gen eh NG aaa Oe ore na 26 156 21 105 93 21 421 
SIL gre eu RR oe an ae eA Uo a A Rl 29 154 Pe 107 94 21 427 
POPE 0.004 AN Oieatich, Caren Vie 2 Ri 33 157 23 109 96 22 439 
Denpein ber, ies | avila a Ce 31 160 29 ALD; 97 22 446 
October sy 4 lek Mea kaya ack, anes ob 165 23 114 97 23 od 
Narein ber. 5 iiiio ae oly cum eerie see 31 171 22 118 99 24 465 
December: sta) <sumes ty ace tn ctor ae 32 157 af 117 99 23 446 
1947 

SSA .5' Set ake tigen AU) eeaea 28 176 18 116 99 24 460 
iG rary ib 3 564 gis tae eR Le thd eas ee 30 176 19 118 99 24 467 
DESECH i" as Unga, ae ae aeap ns Cr nes reas 29 178 20 ° 119 99 24 469 
TA ae mr oe SUMO RES PRS Cs... ts Ok Seat Be 24 180 22 120 100 23 469 

UY, canis cig laa tarapateere thc ante Bae BD a. Ree Y 25 184 25 123 101 24 483 
SUG) Se sce b faye tiels sets TIA andr aas ta eka 28 187 27 126 104 24 497 
LETH N Gt SER areRES OR REE UE SER OUR RR PME ad Si 8 6/9 31 192 30 128 105 25 512 
ENT 52 ind PI Bee URE BOI a) RR cA 34 194 31 128 106 25 517 
Septem DOr i721.) kissd oe ae 36 198 32 130 107 26 539 


(1) Includes Agricultural Supplementary Labour Income. 

(*) Excludes Agricultural Supplementary Labour Income. 

(3) All totals are rounded to the nearest million independently. Therefore, the final total does not necessarily 
agree exactly with the sum of the estimates. : 
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C—Employment Hours and Earnings 
TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 


. . Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 
+ goregate verage as 100 p.c. 
Number Weekly | Weekly Earnings 




















of Em- 
: Payrolls Reported at Aggregate Weeky 
Geographical and ployees s Employment 
Industrial Unit Reported ae Payrolls 
at Nov. 1, Novi 
1947 1947” Nov.| Oct. | Nov. | Nov.| Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. 
1, 1947}1, 19471, 1946]1, 1947|1, 1947]1, 1946]1, 1947]1, 1947}1, 1946 
$ $ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES , 

Maritime Provimees............... 150,050] 5,052,248] 33-67) 33-56) 30-75) 126-6] 123-5) 117-5) 194-8) 189-3] 164-7 
Prince Edward Island........... 3,428 103,952] 30-32] 30-28] 28-58] 151-4! 151-9} 180-4} 210-7} 211-1] 170-2 
Nova Scotia......... SAS See 85,873] 2,878,123] 33-52} 33-44] 30-98] 119-7) 117-0] 115-4] 177-9] 173-6] 157-8. 
New BrunswiGk.-). css eee ce 60,749] 2,070,173) 34-08} 33-92} 80-51] 137-0] 132-8] 120-6] 223-5] 215-8] 176-4 

CONC E Cer eee otis, ote eae eevee |  61%,453/22,162,515) 36-19) 35-78) 32-32) 129-2) 126-7) 120-2) 195-0) 189-1) 161-9 

Ontario een ee asics 846,973/32, 950,557] 38-90) 38-47) 33-58) 125-2) 123-7) 114-8) 179-6) 175-5) 141-9 

Prairie Provinces................. 235,485| 8,878,395] 37-70) 37-52) 34-22) 132-7) 130-6) 127-7] 188-9] 184-2 165- 0 
Manito batters ae oman cially ae Se 106,344] 3,976,778] 37-40] 37-14] 34-06] 128-6] 124-9} 126-2) 181-3] 174-8] 161-9 
Saskatchewan. cea u cates eee i 47,829) 1,749,510] 36-58} 35-80) 33°15} 131-9) 128-0} 126-3] 186-3] 177-0] 161-3 
MA DOR Gerrnae ae Reale ek eee aehe latord 81,312] 3,152,107] 38-77) 38-98] 35-07] 188-6] 188-4] 180-4] .200-9| 201-7] 171-6 

British Columbia................ 193,557| 7,864,299) 40-63) 40-39] 36-50) 150-3) 152-7) 185-1) 214-3) 216-4) 173-3 

CANADA oie oacwe sean 2,038 ,518|/76,908,014| 37-73) 37-39) 33-33] 129-3) 127-6) 119-6] 189-1] 184-9) 154.4 
(b) Crr1Es 

Mionbred lamers somes cla tvaccisael a seine 289 , 260/10, 609,767) 36-68] 36-03] 33-33] 129-6] 128-6) 123-6) 185-2} 180-5] 160-6 

MUCDEG Clb Vivir e bctaleie con oN iets 29 , 932 976,755| 32-63} 32-28] 28-70] 121-3) 121-9) 106-8] 188-1] 187-0] 146-2 

EROLONLOURN Renee scar Ceiou rect nes : 264, 585110, 196, 292] 38-54! 38-20} 33-59) 128-2} 124-7) 118-4] 184-3] 177-6] 147-4 

(OGURA MEIN Mie rennet atrararn le ek 24,489 805,304] 32-88} 32-94) 29-46) 121-4] 121-2) 119-9) 173-3] 173-4] 152-6 

EP arntlton sees <n ss eee ce ie eee 63, 237| 2,445,657] 38-67] 38-80} 33-17] 117-1} 116-0} 106-8] 164-8} 163-7] 129-0 

Wim GSOneiine Hane dyttente Lis era susie uy 39,400] 1,796,330) 45-59} 44-51} 36-90] 121-2) 121-7] 104-7] 148-1} 145-1] 102-4 

Abus ayhofe(ea" Rca feats Rede GRE tec he 68,946} 2,356,479] 34-18] 33-76} 31-07) 1382-2} 125-9] 130-8] 177-5] 166-9) 159-5 

Wan COV eres ee mien sls ia alaty cla aiciatetels 82,176] 3,115,451] 37-91] 87-67) 84-55!) 154-8) 158-7) 148-0] 220-8) 224-9] 193.92 

Via Ea bugeh ok Sevens We pet Ns ie: Seen 22,390 727,446| 32-49) 32-45) 29-79) 124-4} 121-4) 181-8} 178-3} 173-8] 171-3 

See uous Kona ee A ARS Ra ee Ane | 13,860 445,957) 32-18] 31-80] 29-65} 129-9) 137-7] 121-2] 192-9} 202-2) 166-3 

DShenbroolset. comme ca coke see 10,334 333,477| 382-27) 32-12] 27-68) 114-5} 113-3] 110-4] 177-6] 175-0] 146-9 

Hares, Riviersgy Vek. atc aes eee 11,841 433 ,817| 36-64] 37-34] 31-99} 142-9] 141-5] 124-8) 202-2] 204-0) 154.4 

Kitchener-Waterloo............... 20,561 770,270) 37-46] 37-37| 29-66] 185-3) 181-7} 118-9} 223-3] 216-8} 154.8 

GON CO Mee tt seins ere ita ee keeles 25,9388 918,535] 85-41] 34-97) 31-58} 145-0) 143-1] 1386-3] 201-0} 195-9} 168-4 

Fort William-Port Arthur......... 12,492 521,163| 41-72} 41-50) 35-68} 87-1] 85-9} 75-2! 136-2] 133-6] 100-2 

Reming see eae incre om kr ee 11,878 394,949] 33-25) 32-71] 29-76] 129-8] 125-9) 125-0} 187-1] 178-5|-160-9 

SackavOOll ian ron orgies 8, 225 277,777| 33-77| 33-11] 29-85} 162-4) 159-9} 152-1) 248-2) 239-2) 206-1 

Caloarny Hoesen te okie ene ok 21,839 766,944] 35-94] 35-37) 32-60] 134-3) 131-8] 125-6] 191-2] 184-7] 156-3 

PTAMONLON Moen eels iit ee kee eRe ae BO: 734,217| 34-71] 33-74] 31-00} 152-4] 140-7] 142-9] 217-2) 194-9] 181-9 

SVTCTORI A eine hs atte epehae tele fulms ce a 13,016 472,227| 36-28) 36-41] 31-80} 152-2) 155-2} 155-3] 216-2) 224-8) 196-9 

(c) INDUSTRIES 

Manufacturing... acti dsccctoethe ses 1,076, 182/41, 404,327] 38-47] 38-04} 83-45) 122-0} 121-2] 114-8} 180-8} 177-5) 147-5 
Durable Goods@)0) coe. class 496, 575|20,469,582] 41-22) 40-94] 35-83] 117-5) 117-3] 107-4) 171-6] 170-0] 136-5 
Non-Durable Goods............. 552,047119,772,799| 35-82] 35-21] 31-17] 125-8) 124-3) 121-6} 191-5) 186-0} 160-1 
Electric Light and Power........ 27,559] 1,161,946] 42-16} 41-79) 38-91) 1385-2) 186-6] 123-3] 180-2) 180-3) 147-8 

THOS Pin eo Mirae tare crt ay auarale oe 105,524) 3,888,166] 36-85] 36-63) 30-28] 218-8] 180-7} 188-6) 404-4] 332-0) 286-7 

AY GNaUUaYES eetey icp IER ce At eve Iria A Uae 79,270) 3,549,116] 44-77) 45-29} 40-22) 94-7) 93-2] 88-3) 1383-1] 182-5} 112-1 

Comimunicationsan. cco socket ae 45,407] 1,604,346] 35-33] 34-95] 33-45] 172-8) 174-3] 158-0] 223-8] 223-2) 194.2 

HhranspOrvaviOn. sce eles aatsoo tee: 178,211] 8,018,097} 44-99] 44-45] 41-28] 1389-9] 143-4] 1387-3} 192-1] 194-6] 173-2 

Construction and Maintenance..... 235,339! 8,672,229) 36-85} 36-55} 32-67] 130-0) 129-8} 109-3] 208-0) 205-9) 155-5 

SenVIGES (2)r Motu vrcte teh ccs tes 64,987] 1,584,170} 24-38] 24-07] 21-95) 142-3] 145-8] 130-6} 211-3] 213-7] 177-4 

ET AGCeAs eae een atta ates weet 253,598} 8,187,563] 32-29) 31-99) 29-13) 188-2] 185-0) 128-4) 188-6] 182-6] 158-6 

Eight Leading 

Industries. . ooo. vaca. ae ee 2,038 ,518|76,908,014| 37-73] 37-39] 33-33] 129-3) 127-6) 119-6) 189-1) 184-9] 154-4 
MAN Cutts sate See Meats enya aanels 83,070] 3,091,269] 37-21] 37-20] 35-52] 186-4] 136-2) 128-4) 175-6] 175-4] 158-2 
Nine Leading 

Industries................... 2,121,588/79,999,283| 37-71] 37-38) 33-42] 129-6) 128-0) 120-0) 188-5} 184-5) 154-6 





(1) This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries, with the exception of electric light and power. ' iene La 

(2) Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry cleaning plants. 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 
(Base: June 1, 1941=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 

Year and Month | Average ma ——_—_——— Averave 

Frnloe Aggregate| Average | Weekly Hl Aggregate] Average Agi 
Pp o Weekly | Weekly | Earnings Sonera Weekly | Weekly Barn y 
Tae Payrolls | Earnings : Payrolls | Earnings Brnngs 

$ $ 

100-0 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-57 
120-4 151-0 127-9 32-29 131-7 168-1 129-8 33-20 
112-1 139-3 126-6 31-95 110-9 139-3 127-6 32-64 
119-6 154-4 132-0 33-33 114-8 147-5 130-8 83°45 
121-6 159-9 134-5 33-95 115-6 153-6 135-1 34-54 
118-5 149-9 129-3 32-64 113-5 141-5 126-7 32-40 
118-3 160-6 138-7 35-03 115-4 156-8 138-2 35°34 
118-1 163-0 141-0 35-61 115-8 159-5 140-0 35-81 
118-3 163-9 141-5 35°73 116-3 160-8 140-7 35-98 
117-6 163-7 142-1 35-89 116°5 162-7 141-8 36-27 
120-8 168-5 142-6 36-00 117-6 165-9 143-3 36-64 
124-1 173-8 143.2 36-15 119-4 167-7 142-6 36-47 
126-1 178-6 144-7 36-53 120-5 171-5 144-6 36-97 
126-5 180-3 145-6 36-76 121-0 173-3 145-3 37-16 
127-6 184-9 148-1 37-39 121-2 177°5 148-8 38-04 
129-3 189-1 149-4 37-73 122-0 180-8 150-4 38-47 








TABLE C-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
Average Calendar Year 1926=100 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











r= 
5 
vd o 
© 5 cy g a 
pune < 3) uo} fs 5) oO 3) 
a ae leas PAYA Mi al fe Ss ee a Rec Oona Me aes 
< = > ° = Sec) z AQ a aH > “= ad o 
4 |ee| Aba! osibe| @| €)#s| 8 || 
oO ayn |/Aans|2n|]/Z24Qq!i Oo SO aiGieara se N < 
INOW LOO eae enue ors a LVS OH RUSS (ea Ui Pav | PRE G6e 208s UNI 282. Wy .coe lsc oatedee saute 
Dies) gt MER PAN CA MR ae Me Ct oh She fi SBS Wie eat site steers ome ane tien Soe OA Shean OL Gob uee.e ls valeetinn nee 
Coy at MME RB Fae UDELL athe Bris Da YA OLS 9082 eee ee Wiel atiee ie eon O22 POAT G4 s Oh, Seoul eee ey 
INO VAL “BLO SAY Orn aN Rene Dae ais 1OOR2 TOS 0) lrel tee. Reiliomsa. Seba eens OS ON MOSS Oy GOcd ils cist ele ae acc alee 
INO VEL MLD OEE eerste tele eters ay eee LO Te73) |UD oid ag eepcenet. aed RN 105-0 110-0 F TOS ae el ocala 
Nove LM LOSbe awaits vaceuiaemed T11- ON UTOSA Yee Ar aol Seve so ata 110 Satz eS a OG OMe. als cook cee ee 
INGA LOS Te eri aun okie yg 125-2 |127-3 83-0 |124-9 |132-8 |130-5 |130-4 |106-2 | 99-3 |115-9 |110-5 
INOWA RL AOS Sub eters es alee aes 114-6 |112-6 95-0 |123-6 |100-3 |119-7 |115-0 |108-1 | 97-6 |132-2 |108-1 
ING VS S01 930 eye Ls Nee rete 123-6 |117-9 | 101-1 |126-9 |108-1 |131-5 |124-4 |112-7 1103-1 |124-3 {120-0 
Novels TIO4O ethene Cae myne ae fn 139-2 |133-8 | 184-0 |142-4 |123-4 |148-7 |142-5 |119-7 ]110-5 |123-5 1131-6 
INO eel SLO Te Seka aan ees 167-6 |179-6 112-8 |198-1 |160-7 |177-1 |173-0 {1386-1 |130-1 1134-7 1146-5 
INO VM LOE 2 Ny ee epe Miele ae 183-3 {189-0 | 108-0 {214-1 |162-6 {198-1 |185-2 |140-2 |138-0 |135-6 1146-6 
NOV eL UO OSS eR A ae oe) iy 188-7 }194-1 121-6 |216-3 |170-4 |206-2 |187-4 |148-1 {142-1 1138-8 |163-6 
INO Vil WE OSA Ch Say fice aye Bliss 183-8 |187-1 132-3 |204-5 |168-3 |196-7 |185-9 1148-1 |148-9 ]141-8 1158-5 
Nov 7945 oe eee ee al ae ee 171-2 |178-2 | 123-1 |193-6 |161-8 |178-8 |170-8 {150-6 |145-4 1145-9 [161-7 
Nov sil: 71946) oan. aeons yal ses 182-7 |179-0 | 189-7 {193-7 |162-7 |189-1 |185-1 [163-8 1157-4 |160-9 |175-4 
Dees 1 G4 G i en are ke ae 185-7 |184-5 | 187-7 |193-2 |176-2 |192-7 |188-2 {164-7 |157-7 |160-3 178-1 
Fan Oi LLCs anes Ae aie 181-0 |169-4 | 128-9 {169-0 |172-4 |186-7 |186-7 |158-3 [151-3 1148-4 |175-4 
Repent i LOa es oie iret aetna 180-7 }168-0 | 124-7 |172-3 |165-2 |186-2 187-6 |154-6 1148-3 1142-9 1171-7 
Marcel MAGS TN seer peony ates 180-4 {148-9 | 124-0 |138-1 |164-4 |188-4 |i88-7 |155-4 |149-5 1145-1 1171-1 
Apr wat rl O4 7. tone wie cr aN 180-7 |153-3 127-4 |138-2 |174-4 |185-8 |189-9 |155-3 |149-1 1145-5 J171-1 
May ML OAT: ok ane: clan tera ah ie 179-6 |151-7 | 128-0 |141-9 1165-7 |182-2 |189-4 [155-7 1148-9 1147-2 |171-5 
DUO ca en O4 ene Pete ee te, 184-5 |165-8 | 139-3 |165-2 |168-2 |186-9 |191-8 |161-9 |152-4 |157-7 |179+1 
SUL NOLL OAT. CA a a. cpahl eine at oe 189-5 }179-4 | 150-9 |186-3 |172-2 |191-2 |195-7 [167-3 1155-7 1162-5 |187-8 
AL Ne LOA T iia a eee 192-6 |183-9 | 157-0 |188-2 ]180-1 |195-0 |196-7 |172-1 ]159-1 |167-5 |194-8 
Hepes 194 Rack ve ee ae 193-2 184-7 | 159-2 |191-7 |177-3 |196-1 |196-4 |172-1 |158-5 1168-0 |195-4 
OCCT 1987 ee a ee 194-8 |188-2 | 162-7 |196-5 |179-2 |199-3 |199-6 |166-8 1155-7 1163-1 |186-1 
Doi WA IY Waid AN a es Fe 197-4 {193-0 | 162-2 |200-9 |184-8 /203-2 |201-9 |170-2 |160-4 |168-1 |186-4 
Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 
Areas as at Nov. 1, 1947....} 100-0] 7-4 2} 4-2] 3-0] 30-0] 41-5] 11-6] 5-2] 2-4] 4-0 








Norre.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 


Industries 


Manufacturing ic. k spect e ees Sokdeeee 
Animal products—edible................ 
ERINIAN GHPEOGUCtSE teil ee ch tien eioe tens wiles 
Heatherand Productstiacs: waaws verses 

IBOOtS ANG) SHOCK Ais, ja6 ste nial oan 
Lumber and its products..............-. 
Rough and dressed lumber.......... 
BMUIENIGUTe sae L mesa cies eran ts eile 
Otherjlumber products... 20. . o4..006- 
Plant products—edible...............05. 
Pulp and paper products................. 
Pulprand: papersavs Weck ae se ees See 
IPADEE. DLOUUCUS suai eie Sea healokieots 
Printing and: publishing ye. v4. esise 
Rubber produetsy san eee uae sak caret cick 
Pextilemproductsiies 4s ere eee ieee. 
Mhread: yarn an duclotiie, ws ei. ate siete 
Cotton yarn and (clothe aieswascene oe: 
Woollen yarn and cloth.............. 
Artificial silk and silk goods......... 
Hosiery and knit goods.............. 
Garments and personal furnishings... 
Other textile productst acess oe 
POD ACCOMe Meme te ete BAe ren ae a 
(BOVerd eos en. fits eae ee eee asian wok 
Chemical sre) acetate Bate a nAaeenaeal 
Clay, glass and stone products........... 
Electric light and power...............6. 
iBlectrical apparacus antes cee eae Oem ates 
Tron andisteel productsi sitcom es : «alee 
Crude, rolled and forged products.... 
Machinery (other than vehicles)..... 
Agricultural implements............. 

' Land vehicles and aircraft........... 
Automobiles and parts.............. 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing...... 
Heating appliances................... 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)..... 
Foundry and machine shop products. 
Other iron and steel products........ 
Non-ferrous metal products.............. 
Non-metallic mineral products........... 
Misecellaneousiat iis j:tuws 6 teu bo: choker 


Ce 


Communications.....................0000e. 
Sieloona Wis ert rey Usa Menten Gas laa aoe 
EP SlenliGies: Aeterna Ieee seh scacuteieh ae 


Transportation® . os cclese eee Gade ae wae ee 
Street railways, cartage and storage..... 
Steam railway operations................ 
Shipping and stevedoring................ 


MELE WAV panels tees a cece ne rays acsiei ka live star on 


BUN ANCE Mere s tok ec hiaen aG eae 
Banks and trust companies.............. 
Brokerage and stock market............. 
PEERD OG 56 2 cis arse 0.8 Bi sisi ns hn 8b ops ie Saas 


Nine Leading Industries................... 





Number 
of 
Employees 
Reported 


1,076,182 
50, 822 
3, 924 
31,313 
19,003 
81, 446 
48, 281 
14,972 
18,193 
70,173 
114, 095 
51,346 
21,747 
41,002 
24, 588 
153, 842 
56, 489 
21,298 
15,083 
15, 103 
25, 571 
55, 162 
16, 620 
10, 491 
18, 629 
41,304 
21,013 
27, 559 
52,718 
292,146 
36, 593 
29,765 
16,312 
110, 994 
46, 558 
24, 441 
7,371 
11,160 
8,172 
47,338 
48, 288 
15, 709 
18, 122 


105,524 


178,211 
58, 199 
90, 257 
29,755 


239,399 
103, 753 
93, 220 
38, 366 


64,987 
42,990 
21,997 


253, 598 
181, 494 
72,104 


2,038,518 
83,070 
46, 983 

3,567 
32, 520 


2,121,588 


Aggregate 
Weekly 
Payrolls 

Reported 


41,404,327 
1, 808, 546 
150, 613 
916,728 
530,118 
2, 821, 674 
1,735, 137 
501, 998 
584, 539 
2,209, 477 
5, 014, 228 
2,629, 731 
764, 086 
1,620, 411 
1,020, 789 
4,533, 244 
1, 734,375 
632,339 
462,118 
477, 883 
675, 824 
1,598,315 
524, 730 
333, 588 
775, 366 
1,710, 512 
825, 546 
1,161, 946 
2,089, 828 
12, 648, 595 
1,661, 995 
1, 253, 762 
675, 586 
4,941, 952 
2,192, 702 
1, 083, 820 
280, 602 
478, 224 
342, 243 
1,925,411 
2,056, 873 
722, 412 
609, 362 


3,888,166 


3,549,116 
1,036, 680 
1, 885, 121 

627,315 


1,604,346 
317,085 
1, 272, 063 


8,018,097 
2,317, 686 
4,521, 891 
1,178, 520 


8,672,229 
4, 184, 923 
3,044, 313 
1, 442, 993 


1,584,170 
987, 767 
596, 403 


8, 187, 563 
5, 419, 638 
2,767, 925 


76,908,014 
3,691,269 
1,544,517 

158, 137 
1,388, 615 


79,999, 283 


Index Numbers 


Average Based on June 1, 194i 
Weekly Earnings as 100 p.c. 
Reported at 
Employment 
Nov.1,/Oct. 1,)Nov.1,|Nov.1,| Nov.1,|Nov.1, 
1947 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947 | 1947 | 1946 
$ $ $ 

38-47 | 38-04 | 33-45 | 122-0 | 121-2 | 114-8 
35-59 | 35-25 | 82-08 | 145-1 | 110-3 146-2 
88°38 | 35-10 | 82-16 | 126-3 | 121-5 140-5 
29-28 | 28-47 | 26-08 | 109-2 | 110-8 116-1 
27-90 | 27-32 | 25-35 | 104-3 | 106-9 112-0 
34-64 | 34-35 | 31-04 | 124-2 | 126-2 114-1 
35-94 | 35-64 | 32-36 | 115-6 | 119-4 | 100-3 
33-53 | 32-94 | 29-30 | 141-8 | 140-3 144-1 
82-13 | 31-97 | 29-52 | 140-0 | 139-9 132-7 
31-49 | 30-66 | 28-06 | 157-5 | 177-2 155-5 
43-95 | 43-63 | 38-17 | 140-9 | 140-8 130-6 
51-22 | 51-21 | 43-90 | 189-4 | 140-2 125-6 
35-14 | 34-44 | 29-82 | 154-9 | 1538-4 151-2 
39-52 | 38-81 | 35-61 | 185-6 | 183-0 | 128-0 
41-52 | 41-15 | 31-29 | 144-7 | 143-9 119-8 
29-47 | 28-90 | 26-03 | 109-9 | 107-8 105-3 
30-70 | 30-79 | 26-61 | 107-7 | 105-0 100-6 
29-69 | 29-84 | 26-31 86-6 | 85-8 85-7 
30-64 | 30-43 | 25-79 | 109-8 | 108-3 103-9 
31-64 | 32-04 | 27-43 | 186-7 | 1385-0 122-9 
26-43 | 26-42 | 23-46 | 117-8 | 114-1 111-3 
28-97 | 27-40 | 26-23 | 114-0 | 111-6 107-6 
31-57 | 31-13 | 27-25 96-7 96-3 103-4 
31-80 | 31-70 | 26-99 | 118-0 | 115-8 117-9 
41-62 | 40-60 | 36-71 | 162-4 | 164-2 152-1 
41-41 | 40-89 | 35-54 94-4 92-6 93-1 
39-29 | 38-88 | 33-58 | 189-2 | 138-3 123-3 
A2-16 | 41-79 | 38-91 | 135-2 | 136-6 123-3 
39-64 | 39-36 | 33-40 | 168-1 | 166-1 143-2 
43-28 | 43-02 | 37-59 | 109-1 | 108-6 102-1 
45-42 | 45-18 | 38-46 | 129-8 | 128-7 117-7 
42-12 | 41-46 | 36-73 | 116-0 | 115-2 106-4 
41-42 | 42-59 | 36-27 | 179-7 | 178-4 156-5 
44-52 | 43-98 | 38-78 97-7 97°8 90-2 
47-10 | 46-77 | 37-09 | 118-9 | 117-8 95-4 
44-34 | 44-92 | 39-45 | 124-9 | 123-9 119-5 
38-07 | 37-78 | 32-30 | 144-1 | 1388-7 126-8 
42-85 | 43-54 | 39-02 95-9 92-0 79-4 
41-88 | 40-76 | 36-53 93-2 92-9 93-9 
40-67 | 40-32 | 35-01 | 102-1 | 102-3 104-0 
42-60 | 42-47 | 36-73 | 116-1 | 115-5 99-3 
45-99 | 45-31 | 39-43 | 121-6 | 123-1 116-8 
33-63 | 33-00 | 29-55 | 188-5 | 186-4 | 136-0 
36-85 | 36-63 | 30-28 | 218-8 | 180-7 | 188-6 
44.97 | 45-29 | 40-22 | 94-7 | 93-2 88-3 
42-75 | 44-57 | 39-71 | 96-2] 94-6] 102-5 
48-18 | 48-17 | 42-80 81-9 80-4 72-4 
39-48 | 39-36 | 34-41 | 144-0 | 143-0 | 123-9 
35-33 | 34-95 | 33-45 | 172-8 | 174-3 | 158-0 
37-78 | 38-61 | 35-57 | 123-3 | 123-9 119-7 
34-75 | 34-11 | 32-94 | 188-1 | 189-8 | 170-3 
44-99 | 44-45 | 41-28 | 139-9 | 143-4 | 137-3 
39-82 | 39-38 | 36-04 | 150-2 | 156-7 150-9 
50-10 | 49-63 | 46-35 | 181-9 | 183-5 | 131-4 
39-61 | 39-00 | 35-41 | 187-4 | 141-2 123-6 
36-85 | 36-55 | 32-67 | 130-0 | 129-8 | 109-3 
40-34 | 39-73 | 35-61 | 157-4 | 156-3 121-8 
32-66 | 33-11 | 29-02 | 128-0 | 126-6 107-8 
37-61 | 36-29 | 34-12 | 88-6] 91-4 90-7 
24-38 | 24-09 | 21-95 | 142-3 | 145-8 | 130-6 
22-98 | 22-92 | 21-01 | 150-1 | 155-2 | 135-5 
27-11 | 26-37 | 23-76 | 129-6 | 1380-3 | 123-0 
32-29 | 31-99 | 29-13 | 188-2 | 1385-0 128-4 
29-86 | 29-54 | 27-02 | 186-5 | 132-4 127-3 
38-39 | 38-00 | 34-83 | 146-0 | 146-5 133-6 
37-73 | 37-39 | 33-33 | 129-3 | 127-6 | 119-6 
37-21 | 37-20 | 35-52 | 186-4 | 136-2 | 128-4 
32-87 | 32-86 | 31-73 | 144-7 | 144-6 | 1385-0 
44.33 | 44-53 | 37-77 | 165-0 | 162-2 198-9 
42-70 | 42-66 | 40-72 | 123-5 | 123-5 116-0 
37-71 | 37-38 | 33-42 | 129-6 | 128-6 | 120-0 


TABLE C-5.—_SEX DISTRIBUTION OF THE PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 


Industries 


Manufacturing.) 0 Geena enema 
Animal products—edible...../............5-. 
Muriandiproductsat saint Nathan eai Wk wiper 
heather andi products mows hese nseen mee ats 

‘Boots-and! Shoes nroeahaueaeen enema eten 
Lumiber.and products heuy swe feel ane 
Rough and dressed lumber.............. 
TE MTG UTS ed ot A ER ere LA el 
Other lumber products. .3. 23.0.2 
Plant productss-edible nye via ea een na iu 
Pulpiandiipaper' products a.canuaite ceue eee 
Pulptanch papery ince uy ere UnoaRh 
Paper products wena ewok cat eee 
Printing and publishing) een acerca 


Rubber products.......... Bate nT ara Be ie 
Mextile Produecs pe aoe deh Meee MRE 
Thread) varn and Clothveen es aua ese 


Cotton) yarn andicloth ait kane ian sain 
Woollen yarn and cloth. ................. 
Artificial silk and silk goods............. 
Hosiery andknitigoods. 2/2). 
Garments and personal furnishings....... 
Otheritextile productss Ue ey oe 
A OMA COO RBIS MN HN il AUT EG MA 
Beverages 27 ian ae ant Ne. Bema Glitiad 
Chemicals and allied products............... 
Clay, glass and stone products............... 
Mlectrielight and. powers eee raya es wee 
Electrical apparatus ay eae anu oe 
Lronjandisteeli products yy) ieee ge 
Crude, rolled and forged products........ 
Machinery (other than vehicles)......... 
Agricultural implements................. 
Land vehicles and aircraft............... 
‘Automobiesiandopartec yu wan eu 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.......... 
Heahine appliances tii Rca ni 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)......... 
Foundry and machine shop products..... 
Other iron and steel products............ 
Non-ferrous metal products.................- 
Non-metallic mineral products............... 
Miscetlanequs) si) eae eee Mi aun 


‘Spiel ie) ‘alie}taico \e\'S) era) 0) wl/ele fbr) sls wile nee eniatie te (e. wi oat 0s) ge Gee) @ relheye 


Metallic OP OS Ye ea eed ent ey CA SB ey er A eae 


Pelesraptis hee ONG Sage e sah mn ie 
Velephoness ane oO ee AC A PU CT Mio bne Wey 


PETAMS DOPLACIO TN a) aes 5 aed Ul Na UTNE 
Street railways, cartage and storage......... 
Steam railway operation............0.).0000% 
Shipping, andstevedoring. 1). Wakopl cue 


Construction and Maintenance............... 
Buildin ga i GAN Ts ehh RS ae Ae CG 
Deb iedey gh iUin ny CMM dasa MANTLE MnO Cy RD Cc) MN 
Rail wary Asie UM ee ea Ce ANTM pn 


¥) si sy faild to 0 teva te) (el (ofnic ie! eles 6.9) @)/e/>) te 1s) whee ais ee aie Lele. 6. cee ale 


BERN CE S30 ATE Pe UR Rt Be tir gi RM 
Banks and trust companies.................. 
Brokerage and stock market operations...... 
THSUTANCOS Nicty Cuties Lice ve Manele oes Maen ee 


ALI nGustries A950. ek Soe ee 


No. 


828,981 
40, 582 
2,426 
19, 300 
11,017 
74, 945 
45, 635 
13, 574 
15, 736 
44,341 
91, 526 
48, 650 
13, 939 
28, 937 


14,361 
11, 894 


163,670 


747,622 
24,005 
38,335 
15, 282 


a1, 464 
6, 681 
14,477 


166, 892 
53, 684 
84, 560 
28, 648 


201,440 
101, 454 


159,593 
95, 546 
59, 047 


1,610,939 


1,654,848 


Nov. 1, 1947 


Women 
No. 


247, 2018 
10, 240 


235943 
aya bik 
22,124 


11,319 
4,515 
5, 697 
1,107 


3,899 
2,299 
1,471 

129 


34,710 
21,790 
12, 920 
183,005 
85, 948 
17, 057 


427,529 


1, 262 
13, 736 


466,740 


Oct. 1, 1947 


Men ; Women| Men {Women| Men ; Women 


Noy. 1, 1946 


77-0 23-0 | 77-1 22-9 | 76:3 23°7 
79-9 20-1 | 81-4 18-6 | 81-8 18-2 
61-8 38-2 | 61-7 38-3 | 62-4 37-6 
61-6 38-4 | 62-0 38-0 | 61-0 39- 
58-0 42-0 | 58:5 41-5 | 58-0 42. 
92-0 8-0 | 92-1 7-9 | 91-4 8: 
94-5 5:5 | 94-7 5:3 | 94-6 5: 
90-7 9-3 | 90-5 9-5 | 90-2 9- 
86-5 13-5 | 86-6 13-4 | 85-4 14. 
63 +2 36-8 | 62-3 37-7 | 64-0 36: 
80-2 19-8 | 80-6 19-4 | 79-1 20- 
94-7 5:3 | 94-8 5-2 | 94-1 net?) 
64-1 35-9 | 64-4 35°6 | 62-2 37 
70-6 29-4 | 71-3 28-7 | 69-9 30 
74-4 25-6 | 75-0 25-0 | 74-0 26 
44-6 55-4 | 45-1 54-9 | 44-5 55 
60-5 39-5 | 60-9 39-1 | 61-3 38 
58-8 41-2 | 60-1 39-9 | 60-1 39 
56-9 43-1 | 57-4 42-6 | 57-6 42 
64-5 35-5 | 64-4 35-6 | 64-5 35 
35:3 64-7 | 35-9 64-1 | 35-6 64 
29-8 70:2 | 30-2 69-8 | 29-5. 70 
53-9 46-1 | 53-9 46-1 | 50-0 50 
42-2 57-8 | 42-7 57:3 | 41-3 58 
86-7 13-3 | 87-0 13-0 | 85-3 14 
75-0 25-0 | 75-0 25-0 | 72-0 28 
88-0 12-0 | 88-3 1i-7 | 86-5 13 
89-4 10-6 | 89-4 10-6 | 89-2 10 
69-0 31-0 | 68-4 31-6 | 69-0 31 
92-6 7:4 | 92-5 7-5 | 91-8 8 
95-2 4-8 | 95-2 | © 4-8 | 93-8 6: 
89-3 10-7 | 89-2 10-8 | 88-2 11. 
95:3 4-7 | 95-4 4-6 | 94-6 5 
94-2 5:8 | 94-1 5:9 | 94-4 5: 
89-3 10-7 | 89-1 10-9 | 90-2 9. 
97-3 2-7 | 97-2 2:8 | 95-2 4. 
93-4 6:6 | 93-3 6:7 | 93-1 6: 
92-2 7:8 | 92-0 8-0 | 92-2 7: 
94-7 5-3 | 94-6 5-4 | 94-0 6: 
85-2 14-8 | 85-1 14-9 | 83-8 16: 
85-3 14-7 | 85-8 14-2 | 83-1 16: 
91-4 8-6 | 91-4 8-6 | 91-6 8: 
65:6 34-4 | 66:3 33-7 | 66:8 33: 
98-2 1-8 | 98-2 1-8 | 98-5 1- 
97-9 2-1 | 97:9 2-1 | 97-8 2: 
99-0 1-0 | 99-0 1-0 | 99-0 1- 
98-0 2°0 | 97-9 2-1 | 97-9 2: 
96-2 3°8 | 96-1 3:9 | 95-2 4 
47-3 52-7 | 47-2 52-6 | 45-3 54 
79-6 20:4 | 79-0 21:0 | 77-5 22 
39-6 60-4 | 39-6 60-4 | 37-4 62 
93-6 6:4 | 93-5 6-5 | 93-5 6 
92-2 7°8 | 92-6 7:4 | 92-2 7: 
93-7 6:3 | 93-6 6-4 | 93-4 6 
96-3 3:7 | 95-1 4-9 | 96-5 3 
98-3 1-7 | 98-3 1-7 | 98-2 1 
97-8 2-2 | 97-8 2:2 | 97-4 2- 
98-4 1:6 | 98-4 1-6 | 98:3 1- 
99-7 0-3 | 99-7 0-3 | 99-7 0- 
46-6 53-4 | 46-4 53-6 | 45-2 54- 
49-3 50-7 | 49-2 50-8 | 49-0 51 
41:3 58-7 | 40-9 59-1 | 37-9 62 
59-4 40-6 | 59-8 40-2 | 53-3 42 
52-6 47-4 | 53-1 46-9 | 50-5 49 
76-3 23°7 | 76-3 23-7 | 75-6 24 
79-0 21-0 | 79-0 21-0 | 78-2 a1 
52-9 49-1 | 52-9 47-1 | 53-4 46-6 
48-6 51-4 | 48-5 51-5 | 49-4 50-6 
64-6 35-4 | 65-7 34-3 | 65-0 35:0 
57-8 42-2 | 57-8 42-2 | 58-0 42-0 
78-0 22-0 | 78-0 22:0 | 374-2 22°8 


an nee ess 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


Average Hours Worked 


Week Preceding All Non- Non- 

Manu- Durable Durable Manu- ‘'} Durable Durable 

factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods 
no no no cts cts. cts. 

INOW Eds, LOA orate Sa Ace i) 2 URE oe 46-3 47-0 45-3 70-3 77-7 60-1 
INOW Oshima ete eenemere cae eaten 44.9 45-3 44-6 67-5 74-8 60-6 
IN OVER Le LOSES Pde ee we athe onthe acct als 42-4 42-5 42-3 72-9 79-4 66-7 
DEG Pek LOA Oar ot, cert een. keer (ae Meese Ae 43-2 43-2 43-2 74-5 81-8 67-6 
eo DIN LPO AIT orate brett: ¢ hice) Cec Met aco, omen Ca 38-1 38-0 38-1 76:3 83-3 69-4 
1 rey owe eon Wet CY: drase ding) ate ea aes Mba Ub ee ne 43-2 43-2 43-1 76:4 83-5 69-4 
Juls etre sbied Weds EY eh LIN ak aay) au 1 43-4 43-6 43-2 771 84-2 69-9 
Aree A BOLT nk ne cee ai rie ten ee ee 43-2 43-4 43-1 77-6 84-8 70-5 
Miaiyan le OLO4 (Mey iee be cneen ttre wes |e 43-2 43-3 43-1 78:3 85-4 71-2 
une UectOa? Sere ecw eit eis man ene 42-9 43-0 42-7 79-9 86-2 73-4 
SUV a pla eh WetcEty ase nc Nome se ecm 42-0 42-5 41-6 80-8 86-8 74-7 
PER SPO SC BREE daa AT AC Wes roan tales Re gran tea 42-5 42-6 42-3 81-3 87-7 74-8 
PSUS) Oe tl Ger ML Ge ee ent th WAL Be. el gma Ae 42-3 42-5 42-2 82-2 88-8 75°7 
OGCUaer et NOL 7 ok oe PAN Eee tare rani Grea ae 43-1 43-5 42-6 83-4 90-6 76-2 
INO War il O47: Meet yeti Omer ashe 42-9 43-1 42-7 84-7 91-9 77-6 


Average Hourly Earnings 


* The averages at this date were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays. 


TABLE C-7.—WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN 


All Manufactures (1) 


Week Preceding Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Salaries Salaries Salaries 

an Wages an Wages and Wages 

Wages Wages Wages 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
IN OVis ie OSA een et Mey, areas Seta e/. 33-13 32-55 36-67 36-52 28-99 27-23 
INOVzas Lee LOAD aes pepeParapets esetineren craters s coetars 32-55 30-31 35-60 33-88 29-84 27-03 
IN OWL WL OSG tee Mas si Cte tects ats Galore: 33°32 30-91 35-83 33°75 31-17 28-21 
DDecam IRmlOdG erie uae Me riers, eeu. 34-43 32-18 37-15 35-34 32-07 29-20 
pale LOA nee te nee ae Ree crates 82-23 29-07 34-40 31-65 30-29 26-44 
eb eae bcsl OL 7k arn Reet oer ns entre 35-22 33-00 37°91 36-07 32-82 29-91 
IVES peel OA eaewtaety ans eh stn neon ante ate 35-69 33-46 38-48 36-71 33-17 30-20 
EAD Te LOL mene tert eG esse totais lak tes 35-87 33°52 38-59 36-80 33-38 30-39 
Maan we lOA fermen Me oh acan eontne cnt lery s 36-13 33-83 38-83 36-98 33-67 30-69 
SUROMS I LOL] Metres Nee er setts enor eels 36°52 34-28 38-91 37:07 34°32 31-11 
CRE N*odl et HSE Aen scat Nate a Au Oa Maar 36-34 33-94 38-71 36-89 34-18 31-08 
ANC Pia ht (9) (ian ES 8 aR a RR 36-85 34-55 39-26 37-36 34-65 31-64 
Sone lela crm asciare cce at es 37-05 34-77 39-49 37-74 34-83 31-95 
OC Um et OA The sr nee cpr crah Cet olaan caries 37-94 35-95 40-94 39-41 35-21 32-46 
INO Vet LUA er ttre Mate erect s oeh, wit tne > 38-38 36-34 41-22 39-61 35-82 33-14 


Durable 
Manufactured Goods 


MANUFACTURING 


Non-Durable 
Manufactured Goods 





(1) Exclusive of electric light and power. 


TABLE C-8.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 








Average Hours Worked 


Nov. 1, | Oct. 1, Nov. 1, 
1947 1947 1946 

ING VISCO GLA che eis & Mich otrnatelcie eb ieee 44.2 43-9 43-7 
ING yd TUS ve Ghee inlaws Sharer ts tes roitite sin. ciel aidt eneile 45-4 44-7 45-5 
CSU CCHS AE SOc Tre Tore aee aia Sia rela nier aleve is are oie iwaevasers ts 45-0 45-0 44-7 
Ontario. <.eh as Ae a cies aes Sete oda aan wes 42-1 42-4 41-0 
AVE ATINGO Deets Ty Merah eeree a coca ere ib TE, ees date o. wich etch aaa 42-0 41-8 42-3 
Daskatehewaniee sen, ceve is es ofc ots ib akaie calluctuls lecdle Selma 42-4 42-5 43-1 
WEN SYS is rt RE SNE RE PR ae a eae Ee RE 41-3 41-7 42-1 
IBripishs Colin Dias eee ao eito one oe terete sient 38-9 39-2 40-1 
Toribrembk cen. toner se ede a titieloy asitinie Gocnatit eroececevaieletate 43-0 42-6 43-1 
ERSTE EO ee ee Weiss aa eee chara ated, caso Unie res eis a cere sees 40-8 40-8 40-2 
LAT GOT eae on PAG eee ha a cas his Neb anie, ae 41-1 42-2 40-7 
WATT DOOM es me Mot atm pitta. Shige, cascinin feat at os tele RIgow ¢ 41-2 41-2 41-7 
MON GON OL a eis bie ates titan o eee aeishone © Canis manok ee miele 38-2 38-6 38-9 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Nov. 1, | ‘Oct. 1; Nov. 1, 
1947 1947 1946 
78-4 76-0 69-1 
77-0 76:3 67-4 
76:5 75:8 67-4 
89-1 87-4 75-2 
82-6 81-5 72-7 
86-8 84:3 721 
84-5 81-9 73°4 
101-3 100-3 88-3 
80-6 79-9 72-0 
88-5 87-7 75-0 
91-0 90-3 77°9 
81-9 80-4 72-4 
100-7 99-5 89-7 


TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 























Average Average . 

Hours per Week | Hourly Earnings Waele Wes Bares) 
Industries Reported at Reported at Working 
Hours 
Nov. | Nov é Oct. | Nov. |Shown in 
1, 1947/1, 1947/1, 1946}1, 1947/1, 1947)1, 1946}1, 1947]1, 1947|1, 1946} Col. 1 
i ? L cts. no. 

Manutacturing 400008 i eee eee : : ; 84-7 791,986 
*Durable manufactured goods..............- 5 : : 91-9 393,073 
Non-durable manufactured goods........... : f : 77:6 398-913 
Animal products—edible................06- . . : 80-9 27,386 
IDainyi DrOd UGK lle BY Cty ee Ona : . . 68-9 6,113 
Meat products tails sauna tee ee : : , 90-0 17,666 
Beather products. <u i ce eee eee : : 11. 68-0 22,434 
Leather boots and shoes : : : 64-7 13,741 
*Guimiber productsue 2. So eet a ee ee : : : 78-4 65, 116 
Rough and dressed lumber............... . : AS. 82-9 37,478 
Containenst: ae (Gas Ue eras tape eee . . : 75-1 7,827 
UrNT LUTE Ys ete cette: eRe a ey 73 +4 12,379 
*Musicaliinstruments. veces eee eno ees . . : 70-4 850 
Plant products—edible®... ..)4.55 Moet . . : 67-5 49,749 
Flour and other milled products.......... : . . 82-1 6,794 
Fruit and vegetable preserving........... . . : 64-5 14,599 
Bread and bakery products.............. : : : 64-9 13, 205 
Chocolate and cocoa products............ : . -O| 57-6 6,511 
Pulp and’ paper preducts....)).........-.... . . : 90-3 84,726 
‘Pulp and papers nie nce. cte ener . : : 99-3 44,518 
Paper promucta:s! Sancta Gove anaes : : -9| 74-2 16,578 
Printing and publishing.................; . . -4] 91-8 23, 630 
Mubber PrOduUetes ladys ee asec eet ee ee . . -9| 91-8 20, 154 
Pextile Progucis.|. nde te ee . : 81 65-3 123,030 
hreadsvyarniand clothieees ee. kee : : -4| 64-7 50,784 
Cotton yarn and cloth). 0.32250) jaeins . . -4| 63-7 19, 897 
Woollen yarn and cloth................. . . 3] 65-3 13,255 
Silk and artificial silk goods............ . : -0| 66-2 13,351 
Hosiery and knit goods.................. . . 3] 60-8 21,439 
Garments and personal furnishings . . -8| 67-3 38, 138 
OUSCCOS Bia ak Mae Le Pe ea eh . . -1| 66-6 8, 086 
Beverages re 0G Boi ey ae hii ee . . -4] 84-2 12,910 
Distilled'and! malt liquor.:).......00.00 0. . : 1] 87-1 11,146 
Chemicals and allied products.............. . : -8} 85-8 25, 085 
Drugs'and medicines. ose see 69-8 3,979 
Clay, glass and stone products.............. 84-0 17,367 
Gloss producta, (0) ae vret at Gane eG ae 80:6 5, 923 
Lime, Gypsum and Cement products 83-6 4, 233 
Plectrical Apparat, 10.) U0 oy We 89-7 39,285 
Heavy electrical apparatus(1)............. 97-3 9,728 
*Iron and steel products). 0). soso acs oan 96-5 232,517 
Crude, rolled and forged products.......... 99-4 82,036 
Primary iron and steel) es beer 101-2 26, 182 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............ 89-1 22,480 
Agricultural implements eee) ooo. te eee 97-7 13,384 
Land vehicles and aircraft.................. 102-4 83, 763 
Railway rolling stoele. i. .5.0:. 2. 5ccccc ac 95-7 38,476 
Automobiles and parts.............eee005 111-3 39,240 
Aeroplanes end parts} 0) ssh vAcouen ee 92-3 5,725 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............ 97-1 21,579 
ron and steel fabrication, n.e.s............. 92-3 8,598 
Hardware, tools and cutlery................ 83°5 11,006 
Foundry and machine shop products 94-5 6,522 
heb metal work.).20 Uw escenn, oe os 86-0 11,738 
*Non-ferrous metal products................. 92-6 37,938 
Preparation of non-ferrous metallic ores 102-6 10, 608 
luminum and its products............... . 92-9 10, 464 
Brass and copper mig... osscccecescieena. . . 88-0 9,308 
Non-metallic mineral products............. : 95-6 10, 222 
Petroleum and its products............... 104-2 6,212 
Miscellaneous manufactured products 75-2 15,131 
DERI shina Oye aia oe eC 101-0 67,667 
SONI yi Tiina SSC pl <i ORR Liege a fa 110:3 21,803 
Mietallio arene A) 1.08 eesti os ks Aa te 103-0 33,534 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)......... 82-1 12, 430 
Local Transportation(2).................... 87-6 28,430 
Building Construction..................... 95-7 86,914 
Highway Construction..................... 74-7 47,812 
Services (as indicated below)................. . . 1] 55-1 33,649 
Hotels and restaurants.............0.006. . . -9} 53+7 22,083 
Personal (chiefly laundries)................ 57-9 11,566 


The industries classed in the durable manufactured industries are indicated by an asterisk. * 

(1) Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the 
employees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 
1941, as 100 p.c., the latest figures are as follows: Sept. 1, 1947, 180-8; Oct. 1, 1947, 183-3; Nov. 1, 1947, 184-6; Nov. 1, 
1946, the index was 146-9. 

(?) Chiefly street and electric railways. (3) For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in 
recorded employment, see monthly bulletins on employment and payrolls. 
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TABLE C-10.—THE POST-WAB TREND OF EARNINGS, HOURS, AND REAL EARNINGS FOR 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S.; 


Real Wages computed by Research and Statistics) 








WEEK PRECEDING: 
January 1, 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 1, 
October 1, 
November 1, 
December 1, 


1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 


January 1, 
1; 
1; 
f; 
i 
r; 
1 


September 1, 
October 1, 
November 1, 
December 1, 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August p 
September 1, 
October 1, 
November 1, 


Date 


Average 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 


Average Average 
der Hourly Weekly Average Cost "ele de 
Per Weatt Earnings Earnings Weekly of Weekl 
Earnings living uae 
cts. $ 

A MEN Wet EO Sy, 8 46-1* 70-0 32-27* 106-8 96-0 111-3 
2 Rd 5 Ree ade Sate aie 45-4 701 31-83 105-3 96-0 109-7 
Ao RISO eta cceiete ale 45-8 70-1 32-11 106-3 96-0 110-7 
BEN Sin eee eect 45-6* 70-4 32:-10* 106-2 96-0 110-6 
Pie hie Ae ee tain 45-5 70:5 32-08 106-2 96-3 110-3 
Neve tacts athe gerbe 44-3 70-3 31-14 103-0 96-8 106-4 
ae ee Oe 44.3 70-1 31-05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
ye ee eae Marie ane 44.3 69-5 30-79 101-9 97-5 104-5 
A ER 2 sor ae 44-1 69-2 80-52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
rel te edarken oO 44.7 67-8 30-31 100-3 96-8 103-6 
CRA R A SR tls dt RF nae 44.9 67:5 30-31 100-3 97-0 103-4 
PE OPAL SO TT 44.8 67-0 30-02 99-3 97-2 102-2 
Pe haar le Ford ee 44.2% 67-9 30-01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
SPT A aA ee ey re one 44.1 68-1 30-03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
REINA ec ueleraunet oy seep 44.0 67-9 29-88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
Lo He tates Sie ee rah 44-4 68-4 30-37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
BARC ANGE Ha retete tan 43-0 68°9 29-63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
ea, MRCP OR ch 42-0 69-1 29-02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
CVEDIC RIED k EE 42-4 70-0 29-68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
MA AG Oe hai oe ake 43-0 70-0 30-10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
SEDATE) MOREA Dh PAVE SAN 42-7 70-6 30-15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
SALAMA ERY bas ISHED ERS 42-9 71-4 80-63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
Aree Basin CRM DE ret 42-4 72-9 30-91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
felis 207, Phin. RR 43-2 74-5 32-18 106- 102-8 103-6 
NSA rar tats AG 42-7* 76-2 32-54* 107-7 102-8 104-8 
YA Pat ats ae eee 43-1 76:3 82:89 108-8 103-4 105-2 
Fe ees Car eRe 43-4 77-1 33-46 110-7 104-3 106+1 
(sgt eins SERN 43-2 77-6 33-52 110-9 105-7 104-9 
bag ats aeiareee on aoe 43-2 TRIORe 33-83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
IR eck MR PN TES hiNG ele’ 42-9 | 79-9 34-28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
Sr ayes Meese eke 2 42-0 80-8 33-94 112-3 110-0 102-1 
ie AMERY Sit aac 8 42-5 81:3 34-55 114-3 110°5 103-4 
6 SAE fev git eb 8) OP eR 42-3 82-2 34-77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
Pls AM RRS eee a 43-1 83-4 35°95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
CO os eo been rears ae 42-9 84-7 36-34 120-3 116-2 103-5 





* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 hours, 
$30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, $29.03. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 

Nore.—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost-of-living into an index 
of the average weekly earnings, both indices having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). These 
indices are not directly comparable with those previously published in the Labour Gazette since the base figure has 


been adjusted for the holidays which influenced the January 1, 1946, figure. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 
(Source: Form UIC 757) 














Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Month . $$$ $$$ $$$ 2 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

January, 1 UY SA OA Sara REL He WIRING TG Coli coe Ne if) 87,552 36,021 123,573 41,337 18,674 60,011 
January, POG a ete Na ke a Ola Mees tata Men Uy ON an aR 53, 801 26, 245 80, 046 151,618 34, 336 185, 954 
January, NE): Ye. EN eR, 20! Pe bee rary aa esl alc 54, 742 34, 987 89,729 135, 956 28,221 164,177 
February, OTC LRSM ahs SUE LRM CUAL ete ee ae 39, 908 32,793 72,701 155, 965 37,140 193,105 
March, NIGH DANSE REREAD Een MNP AGA lb Tea UNA 36, 801 34,995 71,796 156, 820 37,994 194,814 
April, OT PAE BROMO SUA ee HREOC THANE ad BU 43,010 38,725 81,735 145,906 35,448 181,354 
May, SR pied ARR MME DID MP aE Th wey ys 53, 484 38,706 92,190 122,771 34, 192 156, 963 
June, Ry RAUL ERD COMING CLA HNN (IH at RN A UY 62,770 39, 870 102, 640 94,170 32,311 126,481 
July, Father heen Le NCL th, nae 14 6 RN gM aia 59,921 35, 263 95, 184 80, 985 33,514 114, 499 
August, ATU ARLLS A IRE BRELY CN OL L e i HG ay GS 58, 862 31,219 90,081 69,314 29,577 98,891 
DEDtSnEber Michi: | AUMUM Re I Vhs RL SEVER A oll dala RE MAD 70,356 40,212 110, 568 60, 069 25, 862 85,931 
October, SSMS EP noo MER MEME ard UA RE ae a 73, 892 35, 430 109,322 58, 736 28,585 87,321 
INoivember ty hoo) Nano RYO i dace iiss) ANE eR nul 65, 184 27,750 92,934 64, 730 31,099 95, 829 
December tins avec malan sce ic de etsy Selle A ae 35, 947 22,325 58,272 82,990 33, 584 116,574 
January, EEE SOS NURI OS BOON (UNO Ayn eae Ty ab, 23,515 17, 151 40, 666 111,304 31, 108 142,412 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT NOVEMBER 27, 1947 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 








Change from 
Oct. 30, 1947 








Industry _ Male Female Total a 
er- 

Absolute centage 
Agriculture, Fishing.................... cc... cc eee 531 125 656 | — 402 —38-0 
Logging ene iy oli a ty Ma ais ik ee nea Ea 11,369 28 11,397 »—10,261 —47-4 
PUI WOOC Na aie he ye kre satiation aca Te vere TONE fe Sol 9,757 18 9,775 — 8,969 —47-8 
g UVa ral] 2) CN hea ef do a Nelle ye AL A TRE el ribs Gin! 1,439 10 1,449 — 1,207 —45-4 
7p eee ees es 173 _ 85 —32-9 
2,228 16 2,244 — 1,419 —38-7 
632 1 633 — 169 —21 “1 
ABS ae PLN B 44 — 2 — 4:3 
1,160 7 1, 167 — 624 —31-0 
55 1 56 — 392 —87°5 
Coppertin cach mun ameckn an tec ee Mitek cotta al 122 4 126 _ 68 —35-1 
Other metallicioress alien ve et ht ee Ga ate eee ay 64 _ 24 —27-3 
Non-=metalemimersia ne) Wien, Aan ek eo 140]. 3 143 — 206 —59-0 
Prospecting and oil producing.................... Ge] ere eer ora 11 _ 34 —75°6 
ES MNRIEACHAITET RS 058 a al Gatley iy Ue caste oa Wied ce ee 7,926 9,750 17,676 —10,130 —36-4 
Food and kindred products. .........0..+--s00¢0. 943 1,285 2,228 — 2,783 —55-5 
Wextiles apparel vetcel ict icine ae hoe Lu ee 1, 404 6, 144 7,548 — 2,639 —25-9 
Lumber and finished lumber products........... 1,370 193 1, 563 — 988 —38-7 
Pulp and paper products and printing............. 726 524 1,250 — 620 —29-4 
Chemicals and allied products................00% 357 235 592 — 90 —13-2 
Products of petroleum and coal...............00. 58 15 73 _ 35 —32-4 
Rubber producted eee man nin ne U ie ity Le Aine 74 124 198 — 103 —34-2 
Leather and producte aye eee a eae ten) 197 486 683 — 284 —29-4 
Stone, clay, glass productsiy.2.0 6. oc ele ee eaken 263 58 321 — 290 —47-5 
Iron and steel and products.............ecseceees 740 88 828 — 636 —43-4 
INO ferrous Neetalg. | Aco aee sulec hea auee irene 359 89 448 — 605 —53-0 
MACHINE eho he aun lee vemos coh me tae 689 206 895 — 546 —37-9 
Transportation equipment................s.eeeee 502 43 545 — 400 —42-3 
Miscellaneous ey cae ccla meinen alia Ren 244 260 504 — il —38-2 
Conistrinctiod i... sale tara eae erate 5,046 29 5,075 | — 6,343 —55-6 
A TAMSPOTLATON 05.15 Mctanne us engin dieh soso sonal 1,390 62 1,452 — 818 —36-0 
Communication and Other Public Utilities....... 479 263 742 — 497 —40-1 
TAU O ON Uh fe Oa ek ein Tenn Me Peaks Ae NEES 2,848 4,198 7,046 — 1,258 —15-1 
RUDOIESAG facts Uebalnv aha amen ere seein cae ates 949 476 1,425 = 106 —33-1 
CSTW AUER eR Umut vo Ra eM ALP eon ARVIN be Coban 49 1,899 3,722 5, 621 — 552 — 8-9 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate................... 831 598 1,429 — 313 —18-0 
COPUICE Sods ak yon eae es eh mR ie ke aN oye 3,337 75275 10,612 — 3,155 —22-9 
EMO UG dx this Uy Don bobuint tape delete tie 983 646 1,629 — 428 —20-8 
WD OMESEICH Gein aunue yale aan eee uments weit yO heen 90 2,902 2,992 — 695 —18-9 
RE EROUE ha, Westen calc ee Sue moe ae aan 491 2,032 2,523 — 1,211 —32-4 
Custom NG FEpaIT Aol clk wuts woah sea elaes 862 110 972 — 218 —18-3 
UDOP MOB VIO? 32 DcrMe esate 4 doch ed Re eRe 911 1,585 2,496 — 603 —19-5 

MU ENG SETIOR hic As oh tl axa nce eae 35,985 22,044 58,329 —34,596 —37 
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TABLE D-3.—-UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY 
SEX, AS AT NOVEMBER 27, 1947 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 

















t Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Occupational Group 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers................ 1,076 362 1,438 3,591 755 4,346 
MlenicalUW Or cera ras siy drei amy ct Se eto nee aomabanre uipreie alee 1,467 2,827 4,294 6,677 10, 442 17,119 
Sales orkerss csr aueet saan tetce erste mee. eae. 9 1,966 1,966 3,932 3,307 4,832 8,139 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 974 6,197 7,171 9,931 6, 673 16, 604 
Searnenior semen Sila ceieed bana rye Mbacd ee aitnn em EI 59 3 62 1,071 iL 1,072 
Apricultare and His nine Gee crt hoes ine BS es Co la danee> 510 11 521 1,696 300 1,996 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers.................... 21,681 5,275 26, 956 26,534 4,864 31,398 
Hoodiandulsin drediproaductsws cistaseo we esa hee: 175 222 538 372 910 
Wextilesr clothingvete: wisi ci eae Gece cei bh! 823 4,319 Da? 432 2,394 2,826 
Lumber and wood products..............-..000: 11,692 20 sale, 1,520 50 1,570 
ul pe paperand pramnbinge te lak esas oa heel. 253 134 387 226 177 403 
heather snd products kee ete how ae cease 79 259 338 635 351 986 
Stone, clay and glass products................... 76 7 83 62 ile 79 
BLO CELL Ws OL ita Seether ceo anniaibere rt Mea oct chee ote act, INS 52 ote 1,385 4,045 237 4,282 
UICC TRICAl etn eine cork Nne LRU ee sr aa Sale ae vae, 224 12 236 529 101 630 
Transportation equipment, n.€.¢..............0.. 29 9 38 294 93 387 
IMAI TI St PEM oder hen Fe ede poate areal MERU Dba eral: (eit COW VHS Reet 1,101 SOBAIMAG tree: 803 
COnSEEUCHIOMer aan ite eid Woe Aes aod oe Re 2s BO ie eee eee 2,501 5 BSH tee Seen 5,581 
Transportation (except seamen)................. 762 2 764 5,104 33 SMB) 
Communication and public utility............... Sree: ates fies 98 113 1 114 
PP TAde ANGISEL VICE nny MiccdiacioLaaed seutenonteiny ae ole oat 368 225 593 689 418 1,107 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... 1,749 150 1,899 4,059 494 4,553 
UGE TEM ae Miele ot Was etter inchevcl ates ent eat  hL ah 120 66 5 71 486 65 551 
ESDIOLENLICES raul bey teleaers dilatcne tte eae ete hatha co ons 333 53 386 1,418 61 1,479 
UnskcalledGW Onkers.ee ee aces ced chase lg aiecs Somes 8,214 5, 684 13,898 30, 183 Sale 35, 900 
HIOOCHANALODACCO. wae te cata Nea mekaisiis suns Ge aie ose 452 1,195 1, 647 918 898 1,816 
Lumber and lumber products................... 584 52 636 1,067 146 213 
MMe terior gs cytes senile 's cya teks whieeete siaie aa at ole alate 382 61 443 807 111 918 
WMOnstructtone sa... eish oe Cee ee See ee eae VAG Hey ete nec: 2,460 4,096 2 4,098 
Otherunsiilled workers Wenessduee aso cs 4,336 4,376 8,712 23,295 4,560 27, 855 
Botaly seu so nb ta. BASe US duce Lua 35,947 22,325 58,272 82,990 33,584 116,574 
TABLE D-41.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND PLACEMENTS 
FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1947 
(SourcE: Form UIC 751) 
n —- 
Industry shy Referrals oes 
AG rICHELUTO aN Cadi MIN Greameae ote meri ate tign ivan elect el ciss aioe tS sed as uous kynsinteaaeet aed 386 370 309 
(PEAY ES Ch AE See BER SiON ARR, DAML IA AA OUD Ale a CO no aR SS PO) CS 2,716 1,484 1,094 
Viera Cobar ne ane Pt ut Cr Mepi nA ctwey cies 5 Lavch aid Naya eich vec Sabiorels Giaceray a,c a uleiasaeld wales 6 504 634 442 
MA ACEUTING tet rey cerns Anca AR Ne it Ghat Cub idins oan sual de aren Ae Oe PRES 5, 878 6, 559 3,828 
HOOURHDC RAN UTECIDTOUUGES tHE mal cr aL Ay ou e ueitars mie clo soi re cla edocs marae 1,068 1,248 707 
PSX CUICSe AD DAROL OLGA ay Ser Pewee Roo terrae gnats Pads [al stelle kis tWsid Chaieve ta chars ts. elaine 15} 1,038 559 
ihumberanduinished lumber Proaguets.s.., cas oka sete ca naloe aciecate smelly et areiavs 657 763 481 
IRolp and: paperspLog ucts ANd prinuin gn ecic:susnemit oie save cet aed: oh tists igs 44] 451 292 
WhemicrisianealliscdipLrOdUcts we aient atlacrs cceire res we crepes 6 eid, «feb ohio arava sei 230 245 135 
PTGUUCES OL DOULO LOU TE ANCLCOAM Laer. rics <0 cet suseny ©. patel @ bre Sates, oe aie at « Sdage. at cuatnnatenatn 6 27 43 21 
Ra Dee PROC UCbe nite ems er aceasta Rimecrre ters is aie aticeldanaratsiaseaalinis acta vas tseinlslas 109 116 72 
CAC HCT ANC PLOUMUC USA Nene tele ictectivct i ietel ala: v au cua Avolabarad ale) Bian ast etayatoretapetels 151 162 85 
SLONENCIAV AN Cys lLASs PLOGUCLS at. {eis «alte sisie,s cs slunsko siaimersiciels aesle TAP belie eltele! 142 206 120 
FLOM ANG SEE ANG PLOUUCtS) cvs mic aie amma Nemeeaetieas aA ante sate) dae lapels « 549 684 385 
ENO HLEELOUS TING UALS eerste crt Gra ater eis oere toe onan cv Ri enarerets tat sl rani patina oe agar ah ataee ass 215 248 150 
IRV) OHNITS Guin, Sele Rie Uae A Re Dies AAT IRIE Ae Ae RR IOP SE Cle enor EA Re Ee 573 741 411 
EUransparctavlomequipmenvs. <i eiiece osteo lcuere Mia eaan eee Ade eit toel en 390 407 299 
NETSCOLIANCO US Ee tn 6c oslo Meant eee isn e anaus ess g Aue ssapalee st Patel eters ita abatode hate 2 175 206 121 
CONSE IO LTO SOTA Cr Sra ies os ee epeeeeen eure) Heke Gree riot tow, Se ermbuasenehe ean A Shatys statics, whee 3,041 3,390 2,351 
RET ANS ORLA LLG wee MC GM Mi Meer eck, oid Mechta? aoe ain ite: Rotate, WiohD Vise, a0 ENallet oe 1,218 1,301 896 | 
Communication and Ocher PUbliG UGINIELES. cuit veretlnee 4 Cs ainiaiie ere cee ele teil alee 271 316 172 
pire COP Met Een eg a WR bt are SIS SVS 2 sasialdusmnye Gre.dle elarevahvhan cere aeetaher ol Aim odeveg oye 3,487 3,835 2,013 
HIN ARCORINSULATICO VES OStAGON. Ai x ccs so. ausithele cpeferel ava cr oe oLapeye) stare eiocoie texenelalateuste ie fapee 340 406 185 
ETC AN GEDTOLESSTONAUSOLV ICO oar a he oix sca tis fe ates viatelng, Sec eoes] 9 ain atele thaeeiete Miele ialate,« 1,569 1,568 859 
RLV OTISORVA CCRT eater mene toiatss tic nuseis ara patapeiatatais, ie cite gins aelek een cuebsbers We Berane 3,787 3,891 2,481 
PNET CLUBRT TOS Merb etn se re are fas tla egat Gy Alpvlexaliote ve es aye eee auaher eh Reyomeun a aiaray rate: Neale Rieter ays. 22,811 23, 384 14,321 
111 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
OCTOBER 31, TO NOVEMBER 27, 1947 


(Source U.I.C. 751) 
eee 


















Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to ——————| endof 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

Prince Edward Island 289 95 672 355 202 809 
@Wharlottetown ws ccawacee lowe hal 217 73 528 268 154 626 
SUMINErSID Sh aera weiep eren mes ee eeaeno ne 72 22 144 87 48 183 

INOVa Scotian eat. enc t ie t. Sa ce eeee ae 1,759 887 5,884 2,498 1,137 10,277 
ATT SES Gaeta ates ek eke ele et oe aan DAY ees ees 190 36 QO Nigsheyecie s, 350 
BTIASOWAbOB eu Once weather ee 57 20 126 72 BONG SS rae eee 185 
Wanbimoup wigan. veer eh eae coke 101 89 315 109 BY) 540 
Glace Way, Ba eA ON NE OE Loo ae ga ae 61 9 232 ie 50 799 
Fig infeed Raa 647 518 1,661 837 353 Ohiol 
WEMVETTIOSS A Gel vislriecva ce eretre nih cc Aaa 11 4 79 16 Tal feet 172 
Sen tay Teh hgey tier es, oy deh ae Ap te 80 40 315 70 59 418 
i Dy higesy ovo vo) (aby a Ni rey GMs CIR Re ih ANT geht if 4 138 24 Z 253 
NiewiGlasvowed ye sae anes Greeny 243 30 700 360 192 818 
INiow: Waterord passin aye soe e 7) Ci nine Aare 3 3 71 25 TOR ae saoeeeneee 310 
NOTES VGneyies Gas wee wee ce ree ee 19 9 86 19 15 228 
PPL CCOU REE RETO Ea mae sete NP Ae) eae AGN ie aoa 132 51 SZ Re ae eee 196 
Springhill 16 1 76 17 14:5) Rey eet ps 252 
OIG. TC ERICEIRA HIE DIE ators NE 7 rs PRR et 283 30 621 566 177 1,123 
Svcney, MiaMeS oii... Syed cle ht TL a 20 4 468 26 1G el seersqoraicr 779 
ERPUTON eb ey Sa eeen eer Leh ee Re 126 122 328 193 96 305 
VYarmouth-Shelburnew en see 5 4 343 4 A al apne SSeyeee 818 

New Brunswick........................ 2,099 1,671 4,399 2,240 1,402 5,034 
PFA TOUTS Gone a's cease ements ICR ae 30 86 178 28 LO ties Oe ieee 263 
Camp belitonite2k 1 Renee eu ene eee Lae 146 43 262 196 112 206 
ES GIN UN ASTON ete chaieen Ween a aan 24 17 108 20 21 IBY / 
He Cerictone we os eee eels ye ee 140 68 239 193 116 166 
Minto seperti bah nba ys eu see cate esr | 127 87 156 146 87 80 
WY RassToLfoy Wutny, Ae AUN AN SWORE we 856 837 1, 453 908 564 1,703 
Newcastle ye dre: wayniNanes ol lites ater: eee, 36 115 0 32 DAME soem kak ru 170 
Alt OMN ayers Vee eu eer en chy a wee ee 575 254 1, 658 572 362 2,090 
DEAS LED DOMME Wile). i uuiunat ain sig. ay Menge See 35 79 92 51 AA, ees Gebate 111 
MSUUESIS(e) CoG AUN IVI URAC ER WDA AT UIC A Un 42 48 53 30 LOM Ses eee 53 
Woodstock iii tau sar uur eae are ae 2 68 37 97 64 54 55 

MIO CE ea cM us yn cy auie bia al saa ou Pr RY | 225193 32,041 29,689 11,220 28,024 
'ASbestos' ates thane ae kta an men 148 78 170 125 94 89 
Beawharnois ves sane ea ac se ee ee 169 23 255 159 Aa eee 228 
Backing nani Sah ean Gly ae 74 136 139 87 66 155 
@auisapsealy tay. M spite urine ue Zoe a 108 186 31 9 5 60 
Chandler eu, ALAR Wa re cock Oe ine aan ay 915: 1,084 51 4 Sila ceo 110 
COMI COWELL GH Yaa un abet jy Almas 1,784 1, 648 414 332 156 323 
@Woaticooke Peake it Bale Mae cians say 55 292 84 58 39 jek eien ey 63 
IDYosloee hI ASA ere ANY, Sot Neale fo 30 94 30 13 a0 ap a 0 66 
LD rumnmondivillesee sees serene bo 219 105 868 146 OOM tate ees: 565 
PAStVAN CUS Asie! pew Sean le UNS ea 141 92 179 75 GO Migr eee ee 7H) 
Lengel atehiea te OM C NAO Mun MDAC EIT be Mica igh 1 47 78 39 10 Os (A Aes 52 
GET ye MN CUT Ein elec Er anny A 145 100 296 179 SB] aterm eee 231 
16 Gav PAP n Ser Bh, PC Tee ORME LU Yb ca Nt Se Cer 336 259 855 346 155 ieley 
OWMOthe Me Wi. Nekron) sine dics emer liege Bie 134 235 322 114 CSG Eh eet 406 
TON GUIETSs Vee ciay Peter Simtel. oye me 101 40 207 74 ASE Se eee 235 
Pa ChUbe kids eA (ae ee ean Mca aE 129 60 151 133 100 124 
Dra Mal paler aril uae enon Meantea ihe 41 5 144 38 35 206 
MG a ee | Cea Lin ame a naw eae, Ber 89 1,207 92 72 64 73 
ISO VAS EA AK Men ic cl are sey Ba 154 180 448 146 101 837 
Mouiseya lle pies Mai ete Ee a case bees ut 50 32 120 52 47 142 

EER LAOY IM Medel apy hey MPAA ease Ceiba rae 179 86 834 93 44 120 
INbaganie shia niacin, dopovo eens GN i tue PER) 86 1,180 81 16 17 91 
Me ATG IC Ns TCLs SU et ateen Gd av GE 78 7 441 285 57 116 
Wlount Wcaurier sce amen heen a) ome 40 238 44 34 SP Ail lier bis eg. tet 36 
Nem try alanis lone Gai Reet Lae ae 33 68 166 32 SUI a ay SN 143 
JY Kay rig afete)] BRE NNN ed ipa ORNL ENS 10, 687 8,975 14,028 11,586 6, 229 9,981 
Plessisville 18 27 51 19 ay 62 
Port Alfred 38 348 67 27 7G Soe: eee 70 
CUCDOG A Ve Und. ee eReas hie eae 1,693 723 3, 869 2,241 952 5, 564 
CRC PIINONACL AA ip 1d) oun! Ue i ak Aa Oia 52 51 _ 59 28 OM Serene ane 44 
eM OUs hae errata i Peete eo eM 33 771 97 47 OOP eRe ee 104 
INivaoxerd un uoup ie ici as eee ee eee 35 337 208 61 25 283 
BUOUIV TG Gun bea US On an BOE re aN HE 556 465 740 473 ZOU || Slee aorta 325 
LEMAR aA The: AIAN IM rt. cue E nA single: are 88 149 99 42 Dali tates tet 61 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue. Jess ccn seco cc ee 65 48 78 45 Pree laity shh cael 81 
Deugbherese re we a. ate uke Mat ere ee 226 139 316 169 1 Be dace ay Se 227 
St. Georges de Beauce 206 139 353 134 LOG aa 114 
StUElyacinthevenn ee eae ele os 86 108 342 101 47 513 
peau Loee WAT AIRC AME SAT Ue ON CAR CAR ONES RO ERE 312 296 894 308 NESW ak ke cheese 252 
Step OvOmiel: wca)r.e pias tenon eh oe ae 261 100 484 246 199 384 
Stavosephid Alma pine weenie ly pd 40 22 66 30 PLONE utes 99 
Shawiniganvlelisiis veh dee tae tes a 283 26 702 316 PAIN eat a Ah, eee 968 
PSHETFOOKE sie chy Haka Tee ae eee 669 269 798 731 390 302 
Borel een hele CRU a LU Sanne AN! 231 26 476 203 LAS ate ae ats 464 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
OCTOBER 31, TO NOVEMBER 27, 1947—Continued 


(Sourcs U.I.C. 751) 








Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 
Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to —__————————— end of 


period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 


SS ee 








TTRHEHOLG LINCS Ae sleeve saci cee ora taro 81 93 289 171 GS Rec edits 313 
MET OOMEGLVETS ccrare eunrsia ciate svesrciine oa eaters 328 164 986 538 136 27 1,305 
Rie Oras Gon etre ran arate, ile ataaee tee 1223 1,229 280 203 Sea in eerie ets 4 
Valley feldite cern ack ate Sion. eae: 161 95 369 190 1 YN ee a a 490 
WaietoriavillOun ates otic aaa ks oan 80 40 229 68 GO emt aas 231 
CNCATION et eae echo eshe eons thee 41,048 25,931 44,267 39,230 22,082 25710 32,963 
IATNPTION wie 'c. sere oeiaats rake de eats alsa eee 185 233 161 148 PAREN) Wake eh 46 
IBArrios uae trait cooks Gree s oS era bie Ws cle: srk ore 245 22 269 261 TSO tlh eee ls 97 
Bellevillecencche cae acre te eisinee ores 253 74 390 399 DOS ereuareret ene 419 
IBTACCDELOLES vena ese oslo ae nteiair said at 84 47 135 143 SOG Iw Gav cneeee 59 
IBrampboneore se oases foe tees eae 67 126 74 42 ZOO EE Uae eae ae 76 
ISTANGLOn Css victors Noles ae) ees ea eece 671 398 867 567 373 24 420 
BVOC Villetien «cider eeiks o.oo reise See reir 170 32 200 145 124 5 211 
@arletondP lace? a3: selene tie ec ems cee 50 13 73 44 iO Lath ae ee i D7 
(Co hatarntesmn es Gace tiie 6 ee seen ie 263 142 636 oll 131 82 486 
COPOUTES brates cols Meroe Sele es aaa 81 20 128 98 76 1 54 
Collingwood Vesela se kee eae eee: 26 8 75 31 PPA Veta SUB he 99 
COrM Wallen Maereeee ae rae thats ees 344 43 711 512 282 30 605 
Munnvilens oe eee aes eee ee ere 32 20 59 30 2a Weave ee 50 
ORD US tts euctersitetivemioniociers omebeereat seme: 42 49 54 49 pA eae 11 
HOR ULI cece sate thence chee eaten 90 _ 18 150 102 69 9 175 
OTE UTANGCCS: 55 uote ERO ore ee OES 173 313 184 166 TAQ Rei ae 63 
Orb WILT S/o am ete a ree saree & 662 105 588 431 410 13 303 
GN Gisteae Pe Ts oe sie hsb AB atelo eae ecwtinte s 286 412 193 142 OSTEO etary 116 
GANANO QUOC. cae iiemeree eileen otic cede es 35 2 67 44 15 14 60 
CGOGerICIR ge ete ee ee 103 83 134 94 70 3 84 
Gre hy Ia es vorstos sie slareralere el eked cts elie tavs oh 383 266 480 404 PA ag ve ES 242 
Tamil Conic te cicamctelonts ae cae veens 2,191 1,883 3, 831 3,816 15352 296 2,761 
EL AWK ESIDURY iso ctsiacecoye cies bales nrais eras 40 77 187 72 Didi) Weise yie ay avs a 210 
TNPersolleyye. ches ee au es eae eens 77 83 97 107 48. 2 55 
NSANUSKASING UCL lcte- cia emia ee ah ee 52 222 92 83 73 6 15 
WCENOTS eee ies « she atevehe ehoed St eon 199 181 124 84 pa Usra Pe Rie ata 108 
KAN PSEOM ete seis cietc sale othevs ora e eens Gloss 419 179 848 573 291 13 731 
Kariclanaelia kos. sone tecciencenle teeing wines s 490 427 617 543 317 15 359 
Kaitchener-Waterloosjes.2...4 os «aches. cele 732 694 522 622 415 6 168 
eamingtons cise sce wllsy is Sale wi es ai 96 29 270 113 60 12 315 
Vn Ye Sra WO Aneta CC Fue RVI of eae ted oe 101 56 153 109 OWA linear toteegs 144 
PASCOW ELEN sire soae ee coed aR ease 24 44 55 48 13 1 31 
GONG OUI aie te stovsts picts cts ae mine ere sialones aes 1,799 1,241 2,062 2,073 962 157 1,011 
evolve to Be Go eins Die en ee nocemeRS te 18 147 105 55 14 8 
Napanee wianiis.ce degicians oaeitetuhies cee 60 20 100 48 Ca SPS ee e's 114 
INijewanlatketeanwacincise teciisacichanics ee 41 46 129 58 DVR Moser 3 127 
ING Wie LOLOMUO yA. 15 coats toler tom ott eres Rose 491 223 770 514 Soar Ie asec 565 
Niagara walls) Oo etens acc acme. vce 340 89 639 408 Bail detec nae rete 535 
NOPE NEB AY. sue cute eee as ietoiste es Sarat era eee 288 148 339 335 253 18 110 
Oprah eee sla eet ree ci ere rita 112 61 233 133 68 13 251 
COSTE Wik teiayeele wi crate aie eras on tcle ao eat ole Pe & 689 203 1,079 885 435 36 1,347 
OGta Wale ieee ciciers setae sic alaclorsisislstlelaics 1,713 868 2,502 1,612 621 155 3,274 
OEM SON Aes erator ioe otetslee rade o.oo aia 156 93 281 250 87 14 183 
PArry COUNG ii: tic dete cistacis ae sielels orale s 27 16 78 19 PAR PTE Si ee 85 
POM DOK Oars es oercistee oeke aia lers Roles osislers 413 227 421 346 DOOH ae Na-aler hence 143 
TE GLH ORY oo NSN tC Sr et ead 101 AT 203 122 71 11 108 
Reter borough: ute aoe eces a ccesiies: 460 116 795 752 WAN ape eo a 462 
IPIGUONE NE Seiaiele sn oteceta heteer ecole. pat ae 61 12 104 55 33 3 83 
Port Arthur cin. sieht ete venice » onlc6.| @ 573 874 627 TGS 2. hae eeaeaise 379 
Porti Colborne scisaceacties ataside se o 141 56 369 197 131 4 322 
POLTtPET Deis titel clea isis cert erets eigers sie ces 69 60 93 79 TON refers ste les 31 
MPPESCOLED eee eo eee eee eee ee tens 8 15 57 16 Adulte Meer ba hie 67 
UGMEPO Wits cn oe crite iaa core cerouaieitte aicsiemies 128 75 171 145 67 2 143 
Ste Catharines sates tort oattetere street ote 641 246 1,281 868 434 1 1,187 
Sheed BaQaraat: yan au Ape AANA CRO ATR aRe 563 550 621 590 109 7 563 
DAMM ALE Ee ne ve ebasisiels icusinw ie eislesnne alsin 339 145 552 369 ZOO e sizis ae aires 316 
Saultiste. MATION cc ce ce ce temes sales 429 500 410 351 D2O5 i eee 257 
NT COGN ot Bea wislois uateiettie o aioe. orale ciecniocle 81 189 192 120 OL a eke eal 142 
Smiths Walisncs ect sete seem nara 221 35 287 298 220s ea ees 86 
Stratlorde orcs. scores ue as ee ee 229 166 293 259 132 56 164 
SCULZOODEN ANS ae ne ete ey tulete ale ene susrone acolca te 80 44 123 7pad) 32 17 107 
SUC Ve erect aie © oka iia lovato a ois: cla sys teieioias 841 292 1,069 888 1,037 53 652 
Tillsonburg at 53 31 70 40 RS ASS errr 35 
SIMMS secs nelecs aeiee aa atees se a ates 906 517 718 584 425 17 559 
SMOLONGO See cetoe ook ae See eo ea waists 15,301 11,496 13,217 12, 884 6,729 1,221 6,233 
SUPA fovea Oe Peed Senn cineT arcs cibicn sraeict 181 92 198 197 TSS hetasteneenns 100 
Walkerton: cms ceeeinas theleiatac vine eee 22 114 81 40 Das lee wee ee 81 
Wallaceburg sens cckie dae pels nits aie 41 20 195 55 11 19 152 
Welland aye cae ssiecio awn citaiete tds eyets 280 312 481 414 158 8 453 
Westone ce nmin Miele sos nk Gitlsotieteverc.o's aan 312 105 407 346 UU eS a ia 165 
IWiandSOr 4 ase ehh o cis goletawis ctain oie. cta disiars tects 364 2,936 1,573 565 351 3,485 
Woodstock mene osc ep cin dats mon le istere 196 210 266 170 100 1 162 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
OCTOBER 31, TO NOVEMBER 27, 1947—Concluded 


(Source U.I.C. 751) 





a a RR TT TR TS TT aa aa a oh a er SSS 








Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 
Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to ———_—————————| end of 


period period period | vacancies] Regular | Casual period 


Manitoba se erent ol ea ae ya 7,256 3,474 11,741 8,821 3,456 1,315 7,627 
BEAN GOR ea ver ok Meera Cua aete 473 336 556 507 DOG. ineen teen es 366 
Dauphine ne Uy, le EL CMR Oc WA 83 48 226 133 64 2 136 
PSLRA Tork aay Ween MOL menace aie 178 97 177 153 78 1 47 
Portage daibraiien pcan maeite 67 80 303 115 40 1 280 
Sofa US baa We SEAN on aC ru USE | 16 4 84 19 TSA ee ee 85 
TIN GUE SLshy ay eta led Tass eps enue aoe Hamat 54 Ga 64 26 Ma erty ee 64 
WN Go et HON ols Ae RAS EN Jas U I RN 6,385 2, 838 10, 331 7, 868 2,949 eee 6, 649 

Saskatchewan. ee Be a 3,037 1,008 7,070 5,049 1,735 565 4,779 
TISCOVER Rie ayslbtate) 4) ku ol Nae 81 19 108 87 sel hae Sheba st 40 
BE OOS Sawa ere eee te bie ape Ree 345 86 741 462 276 37 550 
INorthiBattleford Mean cede Nitto an oent 86 40 292 155 GO. nee 269 
Prince AL Werte itiee ues Ula ee: Manne aka 322 160 812 532 182 31 637 
Ue Meyg hohe Wed tee asl AA ALE SAAT DAE OR 2 PCED 1,193 248 2,216 1,908 635 342 1,045 
Saskatoon eevee meee wae slate 730 309 1, 938 1,418 363 148 1,600 
SWAlLiC@urrent yee neue ce ibe nal ae 43 35 185 80 DO Sine wane 188 
Wie yiDUTRNY arR Mien are cht. etry beh Ate os 88 40 230 137 60 if 158 
OPEC OT eae akin OAS ema via Go vee (hah 149 71 548 270 GOAN eee 292 

VAT Or Gaye er Oks NIRA, Suge IAF hn Carlos 6,865 2,182 10,143 7,627 4,791 699 5,641 
Black Diamond inne ty jn ie 25 Oe NMEA Namen | eye CONT than BN Oise 92 ane 4 
I LaIrMOne yay Cee eT Ema ota 37 106 78 42 Soh PRE ees an 49 
Calgary Giatee naden i oan tn Uke Uretiieen unE 2,006 550 3,398 2,379 1,281 298 2,506 
Oru HEMSr ayia] Mune eiaiy eau ananan eed oa 83 61 151 83 TAMU ate 76 
PoeMON LOM aE Ci bees an atid an al At ie 3,617 865 5, 207 4,285 2,689 380 2,281 
ID ASON ee AS ARIE HR en GMM I i iL 452 192 232 221 Leto al BRERA trh oat» 3 
Meth brideeyt fas hisi nue aauuen setulae 442 154 658 403 293 20 393 
Medicmerntiate ju nanvene ie saa ann ay 49 92 226 — 80 48 1 200 
FEC WD BEnUe rita inet itchy ail Wea en tLN eT ry. 154 157 171 125 OS) KR eee UR 

British Columbia...................... 7,725 2,470 20,365 8,556 4,890 F41 21,469 
Chit tiwarele yet! Aiea aspen te ah acy ely 148 17 308 165 1531). cremate 244 
COURT OMAIV AM Cruels say torte atehs since aletee lenin 30 114 156 22 14 3 199 
Cranbrooks ye lees alee yell ae 74 109 132 Te ATs Wy cone ee eae 121 
Da wsont@reeles ale ane auton ene ela yt 90 14 114 100 LO tia racncge 37 
TD UTICA ey ech eee PL aos RR NR Aaa le 137 35 221 185 155 3 118 
Ea miloopsy seh CaM PN vei ae beatae ls 69 32 191 53 OG litetiatye mates 178 
ESCO Wma ee a Atala emo Wate 75 a 353 90 54 10 304 
INA st MUR eae IS Rien) aA 111 100 222 138 78 16 252 
BSNS 0 a1) Mo ORAM tl RR Oy Od Ue 74 27 125 41 Span Pee easel ay. 136 
New Westminster...............000005 418 225 1,482 409 171 31 2,188 
INorthi Wancouvers soo Lone waduaie ina ae 281 39 628 287 242 See ereece 642 
Eds iis ey 6) Ne OM NAIL NO IAN a 8 ie OP 63 23 219 88 35 11 208 
POrt ALDEN E NAhee uni. Wee at ac atg 156 26 359 149 96 2 211 
PRINCE HG COPS: he Aye cleslal te em eae Loe 690 25 1,050 749 687° 43 134 
PTrINGGMVUPELt i dckiac ee ee tee, teunate Itai 15 307 96 G2 (panera eee 409 
IPTINCE TODA Welon uenes mn melons 8 Meee CREA, 44 21 73 53 OS iii] tw eeetene ob 27 
PESTA a Vy sc Us ea aan Wea ALCO IE aA 147 77 246 103 15 4 209 
VAN COUV CLs Sei sla ico ee ae 4,103 1,221 11, 889 4,635 2,157 518 18, 435 
IVT TIONS eee eae le te ee vas Sateen) ET EL a 110 25 35 99 70 4 382 
VTC HOr ise ULE eRe ROR ey, node) i eMac ce 723 285 1,738 888 427 96 1,919 
W HICGHORSO Ae ele e a Wle ane ota enn kel 95 33 199 129 TFs ohne es me 116 

Canada nasa asa) Geen ys oles tari eh bet 92,786 59,911 | 139,879 95,015 51,215 7,306 116,623 
Wales Si: pe etae Tigh Uefa eS 62,919 37,091 102, 274 64, 613 38, 187 3,201 83, 031 
erie Saas cites Me Oe Cm ara ee FO, 29, 867 22, 820 37, 605 30, 402 13,028 4,105 33, 592 





TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICES 1937-1947 


SO CHOHESHFHFTTTTEHTHTnN—.Cee—OFOFOGOoDnnnnnO2EERRDSENO eee ——— 
———— a 





Applications Placements 
Year — 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
OS Tineke ee SIVAN NALIN, FE Sn SI aba Rae Pear a 543, 343 168, 880 712,223 286, 618 102,918 389, 536 
WYER TSAR SAGO day MS hats ie BBM RT Lf No By 584, 727 197,937 782, 664 275,338 106, 957 382,295 
TICE OU NAOT Rey eed CITE tc e  aeRee US Fae Tae a 579, 645 208, 327 787, 972 270, 020 114, 862 384, 882 
OAD eRe LLL Rane a UE Sune Aenea 653, 445 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138, 599 475,106 
ey Re ee a ees Seat Ai tA ARR) i Sei eal ty 568, 695 262, 767 831, 462 331,997 175, 766 507,763 
BIO: RUAN TARO UIs MUCUS LCaR FEU Maen Ala 1,044, 610 499,519 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
OAS es Na cue dncie (ee Ana er Sie Sem ev A Bue gL yo 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944, 026 
I ROP WAND LO MT RUS AE AAA tere AN a yatta Aho REE 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
SAB ACA Recitation 1, 855, 036 661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095,641 397,940 1,493,581 
TOAG RANE is rs eS SI OoUe Te Ie Ca eRe L cu 1, 464, 533 494, 164 1, 958, 697 624, 052 235,360 859, 412 
19464 Tiweeks eee rsa. anes sunny 1,340, 768 460,350 | 1,801,118 580, 009 217,552 797, 561 
TOATC(4 Tinea ks) Je aurea etn aeter ante e 1,078, 947 405,494 ' 1,479,441 513, 218 204, 362 717,580 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 
TABLE E-1._REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 


Apr. 1 - Nov. 30, 1946 | Apr. 1 - Nov. 30, 1947 

















ee mplovers| sured | umployers | fesured 

Registered Registered Registered Revistersd 

WERE Rp Ras Vets), Lhe OR SERRE a ee plein Soo 78 8 ee aie pape Oe a 13,577 225, 448 14,212 234, 543 
ONO ne CRT irks TOTS Hetero ret vances (ete oe in GuhttsGiahs a clseie cha at sehen 46,419 844, 250 48,611 883,375 
OTICATIO Se ete center tte ayer TREN cba ioe AIM eh ol st SPolaceribie © olede sere 65,057 | 1,120,059 69, 367 1,264, 732 
TATION eens CPST eee oe cole eaieh Wet che dias, cabs Salone eine 33, 584 461, 268 34, 254 472,956 
IPCC eer outer nea aL a EMR CAE Oe tase abt ayer ae uderech Shae 19,098 306, 824 20,270 322, 852 
Motakion Canadauuy ose ce. aie ee tee se ee teen} 177,735 | 2,957,849 186, 714 3,178, 458 

TABLE E-2.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO NOVEMBER, 1947 
aa 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
APN AUEER AYIA Ae G'S eeu natoione Ola arb BIS LAEG GPRS Eaeee os ens PERRI Raced | nea TSN Sh, OST 1p 751 20, 412 75 982 63, 681 
EL GISEUS Ty eee Semen ere RN Pract tte manta eine cates reeialy 663 4,822 12, 284 14, 990 59, 098 47,141 
NUE 61 GL Seale eke tschaccad Seka 2 COS ISTO: AAAS CR A Ee aE Pa 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13, 307 50, 706 43,675 
DN Ot) Ne eet, Bice AAA OME CARTS RT CLE Ac Tar eee 2,925 3, 953 6, 463 8, 430 35, 781 35, 859 
iter pumm ee BAC cut eT, Pare eae EN TAC sal habia 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 27, 603 
SUMO NS EO eT ree ee Meee elt tonaliia etek eit. & 4,629 Teva 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 
LUISE IAS ee SOS 6 WIE CUD 7 cra ONOEHirS RES ME ea Pa ores 2,668 1,087 3, 106 10, 886 27,576 20,034 
PATIOUISU Ry Meeps iY tayo vistors Aare tenses Secs ee lo APS etou se Roan 1, 855 1,370 3,241 20, 557 25, 115 17, 281 
DONLCITOCK AE ieteaaah cis eae Retest sO Niet es se eos ade Sscuyeasiele 1,118 1,013 3,715 40, 473 28, 555 25, 847 
GUS DOE Se cre tea bes carne een ter artehuraie oie Gale aecala ale yee’ 1,058 1,475, 6, 222 36,717 34, 891 34, 743 
INFOS OTIU CINE Lente tots eM as ware diet owls ARCs 1,748 2,896 11,798 53, 025 Byatt 47,372 
Decemibemiu: vaereonanin ce ou us LAUR veep Den tee Me Te Ne OOou 6, 562 13,770 57, 612 PAR ASIN TEOMA ele 
ME OBS Oe eens ch ced eet cheial Se at ea ac tatay Lees 26, 924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488, 667 384, 601 
TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, NOVEMBER, 1947 
Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims(!) (including claims 
pending from previous months) 
Province 
Entitled Not Referred 
Total Initial | Renewal | Revised to Entitled to Pending 
Benefit |to Benefit} Appeal 

Prince Edward Island......... 273 202 58 13 173 50 3 201 
INGV AR OCOUIRs Minee sealer. os 4,139 2,594 1,105 440 2, 838 1,006 73 1,974 
New Brunswick.tco. seis seeks 2,098 1,477 523 98 1,351 459 21 1,205 
Quebec: Gansars siesta onus sae 14, 104 8, 813 S310 1,916 7,083 3, 926 319 6,375 
Ontario seas aeakig cs oan ele see 11,001 G2i8 2,546 1,182 6, 987 2,134 263 4,262 
IManTEODS Gates. csi nls econ 3,018 1, 800 819 399 1, 637 546 58 1,398 
Saskatchewan. cta ae sitarste< testers 1,917 1,323 447 147 660 413 35 1,034 
PAN DOTGS eee ee eeianiaree else Nels 2,364 1,598 591 175 W152 454 42 1, 282 
British Columbia............. 8,458 5, 934 1,907 617 4,762 1, 693 106 5,115 
Total Canada, Nov. 1947...... 47,372 31,014 nea yal 4,987 26,643 | (2)10, 681 920 22,846 
Total Canada, Oct. 1947 ...... 34, 743 20, 512 8, 857 5, 374 23, 109 8, 870 1,123 13, 927 
Total Canada, Nov. 1946...... 44,559 24,337 12,774 7,448 29,657 | (3)11, 641 1, 206 18, 461 
(1) Action taken at adjudicating offices. (2) In addition, there were 209 special requests not granted in 


November, 1947. (3) Number of special requests and revised claims for November, 1946, not available. 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 


er ec a a a SS Rn an 





men atone ioe hake 
‘ : fo) fo) otal for 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement November, tivov ena ban -aurrest 

1946 1947 Fiscal Year 

We Ee) IE ee eee RS CORRES | LR ir ee 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment..........-..0+.++05- 3,160 4,004 27, 522 
Not capable of and not available for work............ ese eee eee e eee renee 419 531 4,536 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute......... elk A apd ah ae pia eles ata tin 6 we Oh 2,146 434 2,142 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work.........-...eeeee eens 1,900 1,396 16, 042 
Discharged for misconduct........... Bi mnlase ¢ tt's/a ale Ae Sulyote bin Seblsiatms oho wy ata dine 346 347 2,076 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause.........-... eee ee eee etre eens 2,766 2,840 18, 685 
Perr eAsons (hemi iac ia clereieeeieasss a eisibiclcls oie ashi letewsieleimheis sis «centers .viateinaie, sfelnlelat= 902 1,129 7,971 
PT Gy tithe ae reia eect at ahaa in os rai aea islets elev. eee Vel dies) eign) Dare ws eimlavoneleha oko pln esta 11, 639 10, 681 78, 974 


(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written 
directions; claimants being in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 
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TABLE E-5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF 
BENEFIT PAID, NOVEMBER, 1947 - 








Number Number Number 
Receiving | Commencing oO Amount 
Province Benefit Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
$ 
Prince Hdward. Island 6s cnvxeemitccot te pare nate hee eee: 248 103 4,924 8, 850 
INO VISCOELA es siete cs sc ozasere rare pacino REST SLE TRI Svea ee 4,113 1, 834 99, 342 208, 340 
ING WAS TUDS WICK 3-biv'g tea yaad atoeaee tid ate, Savas eee tere eee 1, 626 753 32,197 63, 648 
RIEIDOG enim ae Be sch as AE acre oan a ee 13, 916 5,091 255, 884 439, 885 
CON CATTONS Peete CR stad aie teansiace, sce ue Nae E Te arte Lg Rae eee 11, 695 4,558 196, 519 383, 536 
UME ATELOD Ey Fuk cere ised ia cle cetaiteoha tetas ey an ok ee 3,046 1, 230 50, 055 95, 807 
Baska teHowa;l sdranveioe Gee id scene cote ane ee eee Oe UDA 560 19, 565 36, 798 
AT Dertat antes rs 2 ciate cts croleh ans Gh none to ae a hk Sen Ve 2,216 848 31, 754 62,921 
British Columbian ceca ace eee here ee eee. 7,033 2,687 123, 540 255, 612 
Total, Canada, November, 1947.............. 45, 106 17, 664 813,780 1,555, 397 
Total, Canada, October, 1947................. 41,033 16, 168 814, 218 1,544,185 
Total, Canada, November, 1946.............. 61, 675 21,515 1, 140, 5389 2, 236, 541 


——— eee SO eal — 


TABLE E-6.—PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY N UMBER OF DAYS 
CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF NOVEMBER 29, 1947 


senses reer eee 
—_—_———  P'?2_ Oleh SS eee” 


y 6 days 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 73 days 

Province Total or less days days days days | and over 

Prince svdwardvisland ss e.ce se eee or 405 167 33 45 68 27 65 
DION eters ee acatok Modi ee 288 126 23 PH | 44 16 52 

Bern alemenieewtie eck Mele ab Mest eeu ROOe 117 41 10 18 24 11 13 
INOVal Scotia. seek. i eae ome, aaa 7,058 1, 839 574 1,141 1,011 541 1,952 
ULO Se Cree cand ore tial Sete y rctlon at SoeA RSS 6,095 1,673 504 910 847 437 1,724 
Herryallee ee) tee bok Or es bree Rare tear at 963 166 70 231 164 104 228 
INGWrEIUNSWICK i272, ee et 2,914 1,113 305 340 342 178 636 
LO Mra st ciate ate Gtemey ne ierareto tv ateclzrai 2,001.1 980 254 274 265 136 478 
Bemiales tenes pe ciel eee oe an een 527 133 51 66 77 42 158 
STEN SY SOR BEET R Beeb Rah Light kcal eres: AP AVS Dc 17, 948 5, 891 1, 953 Zroie 202 1,479 8,532 
IMeslote taisren eee delenag 71a Ra tee ed 11, 862 4,678 1,372 1,541 1, 636 756 1,879 
Hemaloe cis canton tiide ane iee cet 6, 086 1,213 581 831 1,085 723 1, 653 
ONntaniomaca coe ae meee eee ee ee 14, 555 4,576 1, 454 1, 837 2,079 1,252 3,357 
Ma ler A Dae i yor eae an © rer onan «a 9,427 3, 583 1,030 1, 246 1,096 626 1, 846 
Hemale tri eete suey Hrd te cate en 5, 128 993 424 591 983 626 1,511 
Manitoba aie lek. yarn tan iiire eave wa Kit 3,753 1, 420 382 472 493 281 705 
Ese m eMart Tat maresely weaken ls arate € 2,589 1,158 248 255 rll 152 505 
POMBO oN, art als hhicas cee eee nc ee 1,164 262 134 217 222 129 200 
Baskatcnewanic cei ea icee one 2,167 1,072 249 246 228 143 229 
BOT ro vrccs ate Sheree ccothe sare histone eee 1,701 915 223 171 148 74 170 
Female cen vin nine ue gue te tg 466 157 26 75 80 69 59 
SATB OTE Me eas ie SR iene heat ee take ae 2,939 1,154 479 452 348 199 807 
Malo Serer Gs oc We ioe iit a eile ane 1) 2,346 984 406 365 225 133 233 
Bemaleraaccme nom tye cae ie yaa eas 593 170 73 87 123 66 74 
British: Columbia pierce eee 10, 729 3,572 1,500 1,690 1,576 785 1,606 
UL ers he eer oet eo talckencre ont eminem 8,086 2,619 1,105 1 270 1,185 573 1,329 
Bemalenst Aus) iio. at escent eae ene 2,643 953 395 415 391 212 277 
PLTOTAL SR cei SPR ies Lice, eR Ree ee ate eee 62, 468 20, 804 6,929 8,595 8, 866 4,885 12,389 
Male Cuca a) ve Saenger aed 44,781 16, 716 5,165 6, 064 5,717 2,903 8,216 

Jas oY) CRE ON, J mnt IR Alig Ma ce (aia 17, 687 4,088 |: 1, 764 2,531 8,149 1, 982 4,173 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-I._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 











On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 





Percent- 






age Retail 
Increase Fuel Home Prices 
since Total Food Rent and Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
August 1, Light ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 Services modities 
only) t 
RUN Ue CL fac Ri Lak Moen ce ter 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69°6 
Wer eV NC Mit ma PS chore eC caeeee 80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 70-0 
87-0 103-9 70°6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
102-4 134-3 75-8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
126-5 164-8 87:3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
120-4 123°3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
99-0 85°7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93°3 98-2 
95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
1022 )\* 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107+1 122-4 
118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
119-9 132-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 126-2 
120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 126-7 
120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120:-7 111-0 127-8 
122-0 137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 129-5 
123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 112-1 132-1 
125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
125-6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 135-1 
: 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 ° 135-0 
October : 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 137-3 
127-1 146-4 113- 109-2 131-2 129-4 114-1 137-2 
_ January . 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131:6 129-8 114-7 136-9 
February 127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 Bos 137-9 
Marehiiiinaite ou as 128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 116-0 139-4 
PA pri eo Men ha) ie 130°6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-2 
May aon neve RNie 133-1 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 138-6 116-8 145-2 
JUNG Bay Le sO Ana 134-9 157-7 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 117-1 147-4 
EV. uO eu. (ARO 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
AUZUSHA UH le tian 136-6 160-6 117-8 118°6 145-5 143-7 117-2 150-2 
September : 139-4 165-3 117-8 121-1 152-0 147-4 117°5 154-7 
October . 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 
November 143-6 173-6 119-9 122-6 157-0 151-4 118-2 160-6 
December 146-0 178-7 119-9 120-3 159-3 154-9 DUCE TANF Wie ac. clea 


*For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939=100 
t Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 
BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1947 


(Base:—August, 1939=100) 


oP 
SS eeeEeEo—EeoeoEoEaaanaaaBoanaoaoaaQQaSSSS=SSSSaSaSaeaeaeaeaaaS—————————S————— 





Home 
—— Total Food Rent Fuel Clothing acted eae 

Services 
NdICNDNIED. Otel SMe COA eo COURy OR TTOR IS test tos GE 141-8 181-2 108-1 127-0 160-8 144-0 118-7 
SALI MOM Ge cbs pele ches srclate ates siete toate eget ete 143-9 178-6 111-1 126-1 159-8 145-6 118-3 
Mionitpreallige saxcicinorelcesrseasehe Chav ed via siesta feresatetat vere 148-6 187-7 116-2 119-8 153-4 158-3 115-8 
FROTONUO Ase oein ars fee Selec oicatatsie nie elaieletey ens 144-0 176-0 116°5 132-8 164-5 151-4 120-0 
VAIO ve aha retain Sa shels ore eee a ele lease ete slaps! y= 140-8 175-0 114-4 113-2 152-8 159-3 115-9 
RS ny ReLolals 4 bole Piniuih ida do Seiclo\d armaemic rion 147-5 185-0 121-9 123-2 160-2 155-1 117-4 
PU CUVON TOMS): Nexers seis cieeh ois, ois sole os craves teeny) cia 139-9 177-4 107-7 104-7 160-4 150-3 117-1 
Wi COU CL eeragt etches less a elelouslorsietetetete eoevedn ate els 146-0 182-1 112-1 127-3 164°5 148-6 120-9 


a 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Bass: August, 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Aug. Dee. May Nov. May Nov. Dec. Price 





Te 4 
Commodities Per | 4939 | 1941 | 1943 | 1946 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 122s: 

Beet sinloinisteake ss eae oc meses lb. 100-0 120-7 155-6 164-2 175-3 180-6 180-3 50-3 
iBeel sound Stem ine aici ae tele sath lb. 100-0 125-7 168-8 177-6 192-0 197°5 197-5 45-8 
Beete rib noasting ses. as ae aisles tes as ate lb. 100-0 125-5 176°1 186-1 201-3 207-0 205-2 47-2 
Beets shoulders §. jh. cuin peeves) ais lb. 100-0 132-7 162-3 169-2 186:8 194:°3 194-3 30:9 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ lb. 100-0 136-7 169-0 173-5 194-0 | 204-3 205-0 28-0 
Veal, front roll, boneless.............. lb. 100-0 | 139-3 | 174-6} 175-7 | 174-6] 185-8} 191-7 32-4 
Ibamb leg TOasbi sees else eee eto ley lb. 100-0 109-9 152-8 156-7 157-4 172-9 172-9 49-1 
Pork, fresh loins, centre-cut........... lb. 100-0 125-3 158-1 163-7 172-9 181-0 179-2 48-7 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... lb. 100-0 127-0 159-7 165-4 178-0 191-6 190-6 36°3 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on..... lb. 100-0 132-3 157-2 162-7 180-9 194-4 195-0 62-2 
are DUG. tie lee nie ote tates ors ev atiee sind Meyette lb. 100-0 151-3 172-8 178-1 242-1 243-9 244-7 27-9 
Shortening, vegetable................. lb. 100-0 | 134-7 | 1388-9 141-0 | 215-3 | 218-1] 219-4 31-6 
Boos erade \ cA wiarge, ccs eeaun sss > als doz 100-0 156-4 143-1 179-9 144-5 195-0 191-1 59-5 

LT ae WAT Te 8 SIERO © Ce ere IE Eas at. 100-0 | 111-0 96-3 | 189-4 | 1389-4) 141-3 151-4 16-5 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. lb. 100-0 140-5 164-1 164-8 186-1 233-7 | 250-5 68-4 
@heese, plain, mild, F1Ds).0 sia. ee pkg. 100-0 | 174-6 | 167-3 | 170-2} 175-9} 198-8] 200-6 26:8 
Bread, plain white, wrapped.......... lb. 100-0 106-5 106-3 106-3 107-9 144-4 144-4 9-1 
loury M¥StiGTAGG ic) i55 We saath eee sual lb. 100-0 127-3 124-2 124-2 124-2 184-8 187-9 6-2 
Rolled oats, package......0.......+-46- lb. 100-0 |} 112-0] 114-0] 114-0} 125-1 142-5 | 148-8 9-4 
MOLDVNA KOS? OOF ah icles whet eect cies aie pkg. 100-0 101-1 100-0 100-0 105-4 132-6 139-1 12-8 
Tomatoes, canned) 237S.i.6...0se56% tin 100-0 | 129-9 | 137-7] 161-3 170:8 | 245-3 | 256-6 27-2 
Peaetcannecinaisne iu: 5 vecmteealtaete oe tin 100-0 117-5 121-7 130-0 132-5 148-3 150-0 18-0 
MOOLN GANNEG passe cee eeu ees tin 100-0 | 128-3 | 182-7] 142-5 147-8 187-6 | 199-1 22:5 
IB GANS HAE ds Santee aoe ects siarstsers lb. 100-0 | 129-4] 137-3] 154-9] 178-4 | 251-0 | 282-4 14-4 
IO DIONSS AE ae hos ie eats der tnsts oe ee lb. 100:0 |} 108-2 | 155-1] 134-7 | 159-2 | 1382-7} 149-0 7°3 
IPO LAL OCS s Cet A toa ecule ebis Hake en es 15 lbs. | 100-0 89-9 | 160-4 128-0 | 136-6 | 155-8 | 180-8 59-3 
PRUNE I UL Ue cep eet nreieys Ree Tee che eae lb. 100-0 115-8 136-8 143-0 177-2 178-1 178-1 20:3 
Raisins, seedless, bulk..............++ lb. 100-0 104-0 127-8 125-8 172-2 142-4 146-4 22-1 
WPAN Ces. Ge oe ie tirasice slsa ake doz. 100:0 | 182-5 | 153-9] 15399 | 187-5] 135-8] 141-0 41-3 
NGeIMOUS . SASSeU tics raicichs OO Laas See doz. 100:0 | 111-3 | 145-5 | 145-2] 140-3] 156-3 | 158-5 51-5 
Jam siraw DCEry. 10. OZsahieewum ee it jar 100-0 | 111-3 122-4 140-0 145-5 157-1 159-5 26-2 
Peaches #20OZ iii sew seattle se sitar tin 100-0 } 101-5] 105-6 | 123-9 129-9 | 154-8 | 156-3 30-8 
Marmalade, orange, 16 0z............. jar 100-0 118-3 131-1 134-0 134-2 146-5 148-0 20-1 
MOOTNISHIUD os Dek ch ey ner Seimei teehee tin 100-0 138-0 157:7 176-9 180-4 | 205-0} 204-4 35-0 
SUE Pada yrae es Aes yh tee eere ri lb. 100-0 132-3 132:3 132-3 147-7 153-8 149-2 9-7 
FURAP AVON OWer, Rinse ce saute aan siete ys aie lb. 100-0 | 131-3 | 134-9} 134-9] 150-8 | 157-1] 154-0 9-7 

OLLOO Pewee. OTe ic ois vente eat eee lb. 100-0 141-6 132-0 133-4 146-7 166-3 168-9 57-1 
FUGA pO LONI, Lm cratees ia tevessim aim eel earenmte! sees pkg 100-0 | 145-2} 131-6 | 181-6} 149-3] 173-1 173-8 51-1 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to December, 1947, prices. 





TABLE F-i—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 











Beef Pork 
g os 
& 59 
2 eel bo 2 * es 
Locality A & a - ea] 
A s fe ® a a 2S | oS 
id 4 au - 8 ie ° | Oe 
3 @ Ol a Ss eS uw | Boe 
Be is Baas eel cs -.|8.|/28.] 22] 88 
BS a tert | Plot Galt te aes a el ee ah 
Ae Ee fs ai. ae nu | 2 ao | as 
#8|88|22/e8)] 8) 98] 88) 8S] Be 
ro) ow fa Q mM > 4 ey Fy 
cts cts cts ta cts cts. | cts. | cts cts. 
P.E.1.— ec 
1 Charlottetown wi Wied ch 6. cadena eee hoes lee 50-2 | 46-7 | 45-3 | 32-2 | 30-8 |...... 48-0 | 50-7 |...... 
Nova Scotia— Cc 
rel Ex BLEED Gta WE wt tpes ae WLM I Wig | ay ta i Be 51-1 | 47-6 | 45-4 | 30-9 | 27-5 | 24-7 | 49-3 | 48-6 | 35-9 
c 
SINGW CHEABE OW, 5 Whi 05.5 Os che oe OF As ee ee eee eae 53-2 | 50-0 | 49-8 | 32-7 | 28-3 ]...... 50-0 | 52-8 | 38-4 
BPS SOV ONE in ela cusad tabs. s a.siyichlib SIGE M Tae) Bod re RUaeR Ea 54-8 | 49-7 | 387-7 | 33-5 | 29-2 |...... 52-5 | 51-9 | 38-5 
Bem TREO Bip Seid oy Galante Saat ian cake Aa eo ae 50-7 | 48-3 | 47-5 | 31-0 | 30-2 |...... 48-0 | 49-8 | 37-3 
New Brunswick— 
GH-Hrederictontsnricia. Meee heen as eee Oe ee 55-4 | 50-6 | 49-0 | 32-2 | 29-3 | 32-8 | 49-8 | 46-9 | 35-7 
Pee OBCUONE A'S ies ite tite gtonigtal. te tale tiv Ot, Urs el ema ae 51-8 | 48-7 | 49-9 | 31-5 | 29-3 |...... 50-6 | 49-3 | 36-9 
c 
SP OMe COMMA en Wh raw ee Aaa sarees ala eee ee 52-9 | 49-5 | 45-6 | 31-2 | 27-9 | 30-0 | 50-3 | 50-9 | 36-7 
Quebec— 
OC hicoutM Neate okey mea a PL att a's 50°01 48°201850237 | 1865) 028-00] .22.. 41 cccen 47-0 | 39-7 
Cc 
A gee RES ULM RMD a ie Srey COUR A 8 CORREA MONEE ion Mt Pah Sh ec 47-9 | 44-8 | 45-2 | 31-2 | 26-7 | 30-7 | 49-5 | 45-0 | 34-3 
c 
Pt MOMGEOGS Bucts nhs aad ai ei ce AR Ee aie otis SR a 52-7 | 48-0 | 48-3 | 30-3 | 27-6 | 31-5 | 49-2 | 43-7 | 35-1 
DAH OUODOR s eicelud ee ste sta cobie te steel Pack alten ee 53-0 | 48-7 | 50-2 | 31-2 | 25-7 | 32-2 | 45-9 | 41-4 | 35-3 
Cc 
LoS EL VACINEMGL. Jo. duc tad id ay Re ee ae 45-0 | 42-0 | 42-4 | 30-3 | 25-2 | 33-3 | 44-0 | 45-2 | 35-1 
Baby SOIR dos sae iw prstetolets's ete Sts eon nity BOP eae GEC RRL a Gee RABE a SPE Hace ae vt ote nel abe la 
c 
£O—Sneroroakec Tas hulls, ot Sea ee sare een taney 51-9 | 48-0 | 44-9 | 30-0 | 26-6 | 35-3 | 44-7 | 45-4 | 33-8 
BG SOrGl se, A Boma: Re Caen ee ete aah nica teD 48-6 | 44-4 | 45-3 | 29-6 | 25-9 ]......4...... 45-2 | 33-3 
i TneGord Mines... b Aves eects oils ees eaate 45-7 | 44-3 | 42-0 | 31-5 | 24-7 |......]...... 38-6 | 33-5 
c 
Par EINES AV ORE 05, cz gh, oehe iN ee ktb eae mek etre Rate as 48-7 | 45-3 | 48-2 | 32-1 | 25-7 | 31-7 |...... 44-7 | 34-5 
Ontario— 
Te HelleVville soc PEee hice wie ae eae tas Bee 50-4 | 47-8 | 49-0 | 29-8 | 28-0 ]...... 47-0 | 48-0 | 35-3 
Cc 
20- Drantrorden ct ens tt eae. ik teens aoe | ene ea eee 50-9 | 47-6 | 48-3 | 31-8 | 27-9 | 32-5 | 49-7 |] 50-0 | 35-1 
Bl BORE VION. s en fal g ee Ue ee eke Se ne ae 52-6 | 48-7 | 50-8 | 32-3 | 28-1 ]...... 50-0 | 48-7 | 35-9 
Por CUAbRAn oda ieee ue tn eee Ties Ae NY 50-5 | 46-7 | 48-2 | 31-4 | 27-9 | 34-7 | 48-7 | 50-6 | 36-9 
23—Cornwall.............. ‘ oeledivehe statics eialeteielatale Biter 51-7 | 48-4 | 50-1 | 31-0 | 30-9 |......]...... 46-6 | 38-6 
Zia—Fort William io, .f Jelena nomen ok el an ea Gen 48-9 | 45-6 | 47-4 | 30-0 | 27-6 ]...... 50-4 | 50-7 | 40-0 
MOTI ALOE 5s Sub a Sako ns MCG ee Asa Te ee a eRe 50-6 | 47-0 | 47-6 | 30-2 | 27-4 ]...... 51-3 | 48-5 | 34-6 
ZO GUCID IY hs dita se ose gy eta baleen ena ee 51-0 | 48-3 | 49-0 | 31-9 | 29-4 | 37-8 | 51-7 | 50-5 | 36-0 
ice SATILRON co icscte.c sat oe ee sche ot ee do eee ee, 50-5 | 47-4 | 49-1 | 32-0 | 29-0 | 35-3 | 50-4 | 49-8 | 35-5 
TRAD OMLON bins ie ees koa eee creat tae aera ee 50-3 | 45-7 | 47-2 | 29-9 | 27-0 | 33-4 | 48-3 | 48-0 | 33-5 
OS TACO RONOT ea] ahi cis 0 Weer UAW as, oe dem DL) 50:1 | 46-5 | 49-6 | 30-5 | 27-2 | 33-4 | 47-9 | 50-6 | 35-6 
BU ONUOD | ss 0 och ne w/bna oes aclt te UR Ree eee eee 50°3 | 46-8 | 48-7 | 31-4 | 28-2 | 33-7 | 50-3 | 48-4 | 34-9 
Ol-—-Ningdca Halls ts, \J.h Macc cot ees Slee eters 48-1 | 45-7 | 47-6 | 29-9 | 26-4 ]...... 49-0 | 49-6 | 35-9 
B2— NOV CSE ay amy steht! Veen ee 5 be Tai a Ey Re Te 50°3 | 47-8 | 49-4 | 31-3 | 28-7 ]...... 50-7 | 48-4 | 37-7 
BOrISOAWS ou lsc usa sacle stead alent Ose ere Eee 49-1 | 47-7 | 49-7 | 30-6 | 27-2 ]...... 49-7 | 49-7 | 34-5 
a ta ea cea te ee PAL DI St NOUS re era 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, DECEMBER, 1947 


ens 
ee arr 


Peccteules 
: ss a4 

Seow er oieee inc oP ee ay (omen tae 

cts cts cts cts cts cts. ets cts cts cts cts 

29-1 18-2 22-0 13-8 74 40-5 20-8 24-4 46-6 66-1 50-9 | 1 
29-2 18-5 24-9 15-1 6-4 56-1 19-7 20-0 43-6 54-9 54-2 | 2 
28-8 17-8 27-6 15-5 6-2 48-4 21-2 19-5 43-9 57-6 53-4 | 3 
29-5 18-2 22-3 16-4 7:0 60-4 21-1 23-1 49-3 67-5 52-1 | 4 
28-4 17-7 23-9 15-5 6-2 50-1 21-9 20-1 42-5 61:5 54-8 | 5 
30-1 19-2 27-5 13-6 6-4 48-1 17-5 23-1 47-4 60-3 51-7 | 6 
27+5 18-2 25-7 14:3 6:6 41-0 17-4 22-4 40-6 60-3 52-8 | 7 
28-7 17-8 25-6 14-4 65 53-4 17-8 21-2 44-4 54-5 52-1 | 8 
26-0 16-9 25-0 12-6 9-7 57-9 15-3 21-7 52-8 59-0 55-8 | 9 
25-9 15-8 24-5 14-0 8-1 62-6 19:3 99-1 35-8 51-4 50-0 |10 
23-4 17-8 22-6 13-9 8-8 59-2 21-1 21-6 41-3 47-9 50-3 |11 
25-6 18-8 24-8 13-9 9-0 57-2 21-3 23-8 42-1 54-9 50-7 |12 
22-3 17-9 20-8 14-0 8-4 59-0 19:7 24-1 48-5 51-9 49-9 |13 
23-0 20-6 19-2 13-3 8-1 62-0 21-7 23-7 50-0 47-6 50-8 |14 
24-2 17:8. bo Oar’ 14-3 8-0 56-6 21-6 24-4 40-6 50-4 51-5 |15 
24-5 16-6 23-3 13-8 9:3 56+7 19-1 22-2 45-0 55-0 50-4 16 
23-6 18-1 19-3 13-6 8:5 56-3 21-3 25-0 51-7 56-0 53-0 |17 
23-3 16-8 21-7 14-5 8-1 55-9 20+1 24-3 45-0 51-4 51-4 |18 
24-7 17-2 25+1 16-1 71 64-6 19-6 21-8 43-8 AT +5 51-1 |19 
28-7 17-7 22-7 13-2 7:5 63°5 21-0 21-1 41-2 46-3 50-1 |20 
28-3 18-3 26-1 15-4 7-0 60-3 21-7 23-1 39-9 52-5 52-4 |21 
27-0 17-5 22-7 13-9 7-1 61-3 22-0 22-2 34-4 43-2 51-0 |22 
27-3 19-5 24-8 15-9 7-9 65-3 18-3 23-0 36-6 46-8 51-4 |23 
31°5 17:3 18-9 12-3 6-2 51-4 20-8 23-6 38-0 51-4 48-8 |24 
27°3 17-7 22-2 15-3 8-0 66-4 20-6 21-2 40-3 45-4 48-6 |25 
27-2 18-1 23-0 13-9 8-1 64:3 20:3 21-1 39-0 46-5 48-8 |26 
28-1 17-6 23-3 14-2 7:3 70-0 20-6 21-3 48-3 48-1 49-1 |27 
26-8 17-7 22-9 16-0 7:6 60:6 20-9 21-0 39-3 49-1 52-4 |28 
27-7 18-4 23 +3 14-0 7-2 64-8 20-8 21-2 42-7 51-6 48-4 |29 
26-1 18-2 24-0 14-3 7:0 66-7 20-1 20-3 38-8 52-1 50-7 [30 
25-6 17-3 22-8 14-2 6-8 67-5 19-7 20-8 43-6 he Rl RNa 31 
29-3 18-7 24-7 16-0 7:7 72-5 21-3 23-1 44-0 49-9 55-6 |32 
27-2 17-3 21-7 14-4 6-8 60-0} 21-0 20-1 46-4 52:7 52-5 |33 





TABLE F-4—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 








Beef Pork 
g oA 
[) =] i 
f= oO 
. a ee Betis 
Locality F Bs 8 o s 2% a 
Es sf ran o rx 3 ae) oo 
cts Ne Rena A= OY au (AES I ol ant ag Ran 
ros} ios} ~o ie i) ne nh 3.7 
$12] 28/8./4./2. |]. | 28 | de 
2A (8a) So} Fo) 86 [ec las | eR 1 ae 
#o\Se/fl|selesl(ce|selaelae 
28/28/08 | S28] 88) 9k) 28] 8S | es ; 
oD) fon low pQ oD) > rea fy cay 
aa EE CARAS (PE eS nan PELL) |S TRESS AE LS (ESUS ELE UNE ee PRES NE RES), (Leer ee “| 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts. | cts. | cts. 
re pL Sh BNO NPR DOR raL A280 ADR INNO LAM pha 49-4 | 46-2 | 47-7 | 29-9 | 27-1 | 32-1 | 48-8 | 47-9 | 33-9 
Bb geo (sabe re 11s Uae untae am MR RIES a Nie BNEW) SOMME AY ye 50°91 :47-3 1 49-3) 31-0 | 27*9 10.0... 02. 50-4 | 36-7 | 
BGP ecerborougns,.) Lele. sed hued ere a naaee 51-5 | 48-0 | 49-3 | 31-9 | 28-5 | 33-7 | 50-6 | 50-6 | 34-9 4 
SaotPort Meta Wi, Mal ayes Pa le Veh ie Waeen 49-5 | 46-1 | 47-3 | 31-3 | 30-0 |...... 49-2 | 50-5 | 39-0 
SS—St. Catharines! uo Nuke io eee iue eee 49-5 | 47-1 | 48-3 | 31-7 | 28-1 | 35-7 | 49-7 | 51-2 | 34-0 
i 
SOs (comes bay ThE ae. ce ee He Bea ie 50-4 | 47-2 | 48-6 | 31-6 | 27-8 | 30-8 | 49-6 | 51-6 | 37-1 q 
Lag a. s)  NE RTA IMC SHNAENR oe TUMOR Se es aU BN 50-9 | 47-9 | 48-6 | 32-0 | 27-7 ]...... 50:0 | 50-3 | 36-3 
Cc 
Alp Sault Stet Marien. iiiye Mies Weleguiniaa eta ate 50-9 | 47-6 | 46-4 | 31-0 | 29-7 | 35-0 | 49-5 | 49-3 | 38-7 
42 StratiOrdesis wiieaews uur ak cles FUL ead peek abe ee te 48-4 | 46-2 | 47-6 | 31-0 | 27-8 ]...... 47-5 | 48-2 | 34-0 
. CG b 
AGU DUEY elmo a. dhed ore Sue E cain ge el Meth nnEE 48-3 | 45-2 | 44-7 | 31-9 | 27-8 ]...... 49-0 | 46-9 | 36-5 
Oe ane OG eka SL 2 ae lm 8 IN 49-7 | 46-5 | 47-7 | 30-2 | 28-3 | 30-7 | 52-5 | 48-7 | 36-6 | 
ROT LOPONb haute. Yi) Ua RAE aa UG | Ba a ee 50-7 | 47-3 | 49-9 | 82-3 | 28-7 | 34-2 | 49-6 | 50-4 | 34-37 : 
Cc } 
Ba NVOMIENG EL NE, csi hen ed oy kdl creel (ec Me NCO Nant & 49-3 | 46-7 | 45-7 | 30-4 | 26-3 | 28-0 | 49-2 | 50-3 | 36-5 
Aiea cee tear silo Mele Cas ih a ea ol Di a 49-3 | 46-2 | 47-8 | 31-3 | 28-5 |...... 49-5 | 50-9 | 36-9 
AR Wicodatoek al cL CULM) aud) AN Waal Se) 60-5 | 47-5 | 47-7 | 81-7. | 28-5 |...0.1...... 50-5 | 37-3 
Manitoba— 
ASA EST RIGOR Reis UMUC I aa One a sa MRE An an 48-4 | 45-4 | 46-7 | 29-0 | 27-9 ]...... 48-0 | 49-2 | 37-3 { 
c i 
name e104 ec doyle pee a Oa a OO Mea GAME A TAD AUD 47-5 | 43-0 | 40-6 | 28-2 | 25-7 | 31-4 | 46-5 | 46-5 | 36-0 
f 
Saskatchewan— ce | 
Di-MOCBG Taye ON Wee esthetics ec Moms AR aie AT THAD ONM alas. | ae eneleoe: Gi leslie alae sons d 45-2 | 33-4 
- c 
eee PICO UAT OPEN GS RCT el en ER 44-3 | 41-5 | 41-3 | 27-0 | 26-3 | 29-5 | 44-5 | 45-0 | 34-0 
Pipe RROR USS MU AOU Ae AR SU ae) ee A ee 45-8 | 42-9 | 43-0 | 27-2 | 25-4 | 31-5 | 46-7 | 47-2 | 36-3 
DEAE RELOOI Gy Siuttaik cadres vedere ge Uae) Mee 48-5 | 44-5 | 45-3 | 29-4 | 28-0 | 32-0 | 46-5 | 46-7 | 35-6 \ 
4 
Alberta— ¢c % 
DOR IGALY ais statis iy wa Meine Ac MAUL nu PON an 47-7 | 44-6 | 45-2 | 29-7 | 28-1 | 29-6 | 45-8 | 47-0 | 36-3 3 
oo SDremihellen sd (02 ies ol Ce eh aie y 50-2 | 46-2 | 44-3 | 29-0 | 25-6 |......]...... 48-8 | 35-4 
Dir ODEON oe hace el cites ld Be cee 47-0 | 42-8 | 43-4 | 28-1 | 28-5 | 29-6 | 44-4 | 46-1 | 34-9 
Cc 
PS UCL DTICRE Aha se. niVl eas. Aba isan) RE ina 48-7 | 45-0 | 42-5 | 28-3 | 28-7 | 30-0 | 44-7 | 47-5 | 34-3 
British Columbia— 
Dire APMLTOL I al Mandi s ne Mee ty eG aoa 57-0 | 51-0 | 54-3 | 32-0 | 31-0]...... 53-5 | 53-7 | 42-7 
GUr- New Westminster uiss\vioes sinus seed sh Hoke 53-4 | 48-9 | 50-7 | 30-9 | 30-4 | 33-0 | 50-8 | 50-9 | 39-3 
Garo h TIBOS ARNDOM boi ails: iva et oe Us arcade eeu ane 52-5 | 48-7 | 52-0 | 31-0 | 30-0 ]...... 53-0 | 51-7 | 37-0 
Get csi E bs Penta MRP MAT ALY fee adel Cligee Condy: ULI ae) 52-5 | 48-3 | 50-5 | 38-2 | 32-3 | 35-7 | 48-6 | 53-0 | 41-1 
Rarer MEROOUY ED. Math ce dh bare ani CANO One dines Our nema 54-4 | 49-2 | 51-4] 31-9 | 31-1 34-0 | 51-9 | 53-3 | 39-4 
DR NACHRTIA Bens sisth idee od PR TN Lee 54-1 | 50-2 | 51-7 | 32-4 | 80-8 | 33-9 | 53-4 | 53-4 | 40-7 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, DECEMBER, 1947 


en 


e—eeooae_e_e_ ee SI005I9I9 SS 


Prunes, bulk, 
per lb. 


Raisins, seedless, bulk, 


per lb. 


per dozen 


Oranges, 


Lemons, 
per dozen 


Jam, strawberry, 
per 32 oz. jar 


—— | Se | | SS | 
—> | | | | 


or rice 

$5 i i 

Ne pa ce a § 8 g 
Son cae eee eg | (ad (aes 
de | a8 fy aa | 85 | By 
= & r= 8 a, 2 z & a an 
cts cts cts. cts cts cts 
26-3 17-7 25-2 15-2 8-2 65-1 
28-0 18-4 23-2 12-6 6:5 62-6 
27-4 18-1 23-2 14-6 6-4 58:2 
31-6 18:3 21-1 12-5 6-6 55:6 
26-7 18-0 22-4 12-5 7-2 69-4 
27-6 18-3 22:6 13-4 7-5 68-0 
26-2 19-1 22-4 14-4 7°3 60-3 
28-2 18-4 23°6 14-5 7:9 66-7 
28-5 18-1 22-9 13-5 6:5 66-3 
28-7 17-7 23-0 15-6 8-0 60:7 
29-8 18-2 24-6 16-3 7-9 721 
26:7 17-9 23-7 14-3 6-9 65:2 
24°7 16-6 20°8 14-1 6-9 63-7 
24-0 18-4 21-2 13-7 6-1 65-4 
25°7 17-3 23-0 14-5 6-1 62-6 
31-1 18-3 21-1 15-4 7-2 46-6 
29-4 18:7 21-1 13-9 6-7 44-5 
30-6 17-3 10> OP ty sale 6-4 53-1 
29-4 18-3 20-2 14-3 7-7 52-5 
30-5 20:3 19-4 15-5 6-7 46-9 
30-1 18-8 21-2 15-0 7-4 54-8 
27-7 17-2 17-9 13-7 6-7 59:3 
25:6 18-2 19-0 11-0 6:3 63-1 
28-4 17:2 18-4 14-5 6-9 43-5 
27-7 17-9 18-1 12-5 71 50-8 
26:0 18-0 21-0 15-6 71 58-0 
24-0 17-0 20-7 15-8 6-8 58-5 
27-2 20-6 23:1 16-3 7°5 63-8 
26-4 19-0 19-1 16-1 7-1 64-7 
25-9 17-1 20-1 15-9 7+2 64-4 
24-5 17-9 QD persists er 7:8 67-6 


ee 


bo 
oO 
- -»& CO OC 
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TABLE F-4—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 


oO 
LS 








col a 
: s 4.8 z : 
2 2 |&8 Say epee Ine a E 
Ss] eg] sels » |selacis | 8 
Locality eh a | Se | : ape Pe 8 3s o 
Tee | wen een fg} ge) S | | og 
er|g8/s8/os| €/8 |ac/agie |2 | 83 
Sil tees eS Oe St le |g aeRO) ool yf ges fa 
Selcsl|ss|aslas|Ss| os| Bel eslSs| es 
paw Pez iy 8 ees Sal Sat Sel Sa eee 2a, | a 1 Boo 
Q 4 7) ae a] oO ef) x a ‘}) 
cts cts cts cts cts cts. | ets cts cts cts cts 
P.E.L— 
he 1-—C@harlottetowns\so cen eee eae 60-2 | 28-7 | 32-1 | 62-7 | 15-0 | 69-9 | 28-8 | 9-3] 6-5] 8-8 | 13-9 
Nova Scotia— 

FEL AX ey Ves tate) aueietchal dic oe cee eee oe 59-9 | 29-1 | 31-9 | 63-2 | 17-0 | 70-3 | 27-6 | 9-6] 6-5 |} 11-0 | 13-8 

5 New, Glasgow a. <.ncte Bou icee e eee 61-9 | 29-0 | 31-7 | 66-3 | 17-0 | 70-5 | 28-7 | 9-7 1...... 8-3 | 13-4 
A SYNAGY aaa. eens ae es ee ae 64-1 | 28-9 | 32-2 | 66-9 | 18-0 | 71-6 | 29-7] 9-3] 6-6] 10-4] 14-1 
Oe LUE O MUNG chet erred i Pee aan 62-9 | 29-7 | 30-7 | 63-2 | 16-2 | 70-5 | 28-1] 9-4] 6-2] 10-2] 13-5 

New Brunswick— 

G—Hrederictonen.. cca ae eae eae 60-9 | 29-2 | 31-5 | 64-2 | 17-0 | 71-3 | 27-9 | 10-0 | 6-1] 8-7] 18-8 
T——Monctonkeinee a elec hae eee aan Hoe 64-0 | 29-3 | 82-1 | 66-3 | 17-0 | 70-9 | 28-8 | 9-3] 6-1 | 10-6 | 13-6 
S——Sallitiy OT cele) Nolee Ue mend ao area ube 62-8 | 28-4 | 82-0 | 66-9 | 18-0 | 70-7 | 29-2 | 9-3] 6-4] 8-8 | 13-8 

Quebec— 

J NiCOUGINS Wns a eo R ere aa Ra Saeee 29) Fah ie 62-8 | 16-0 | 65-7 | 27-3 | 10-0] 6-5 ]...... 13-7 
OS Ee ate ie bes Meo aaah RR 59-0 | 28-0 | 30-3 | 62-1 |] 17-0 | 66-6 | 25-6] 8-5] 5-9] 9-7] 11-2 
i= Mion trea rscetc.icis.Pa elit recat 62-0 | 29-3 | 31-6 | 62-9 | 16-6 | 67-0 | 26-8 8-1 6-0 | 10-0 | 12-9 
(2—Quebecos, Wea. sche deee ae ee 57-6 | 29-1 | 31-3 | 61-2 | 16-0 | 66-1 | 27-6 | 8-1] 6-0] 9 7 | 12-9 
13—Saint/Hyacinthe 3)... ee 57-3 | 28-2 | 31-3 | 59-3 | 15-0 | 66-1 | 25-4] 7-6] 6-1] 10-0} 12-8 
14 St Johns2 sh ce tok bes scepter 63-5 | 30-0 | 32-0 | 59-8 | 15-0 | 69-1 | 28-0] 7-3] 6-6] 9-5] 13-2 
1L5—Sherbrookes <4). eo ced Sane Bee 57-5 | 27-3 | 31-7 | 62-5 | 16-0 | 67-1 | 27-3] 9-5] 6-3] 9-5 | 12-7 
LG COTO lat Piscine Siete clic cha banarae tahun 61-4 | 29-1 | 31-0 | 56-6 | 15-0 | 66-8 | 25-7] 7-5 | 6-2] 9-71] 13-8 
WP hetiord Minesin.c): none ecec seas eee 46.0) |e 0 30-4 | 55-9 | 15-0 | 66-4 | 25-9] 7-3] 6-1] 8-8] 14-1 
18 — Three wRIVers sich ule oe has ee tee. 61-1 | 28-3 | 29-9 | 60-6 | 16-0 | 64-7 | 26-5] 7-6] 6-0| 9-7] 13-4 

Ontario— 
19-— Belleville eis ste eh eed ra eae eee 62-3 | 28-9 | 30-8 | 55-2 | 17-0 | 68-2 | 25-9] 8-7] 5-8] 9-3] 12-2 
20 Brantlordecs cn.c ects ee ac ee 61-7 | 27-5 | 30-9 | 58-1 | 17-0 | 68-9 | 26-2] 8-3] 6-0] 9-6 | 12-9 
Zi Brockville sh vonisancen eis cules 63-8 | 28-3 | 30-3 | 58-9 | 17-0 | 68-8 | 26-9 | 8-7] 6-5 | 10-2] 12-4 
Pierro OR AEH OLAS Hey a AOC IS ick RAAT [Meaty 61-7 | 27-5 | 31-3 | 54-4 | 17-0 | 68-7 | 24-8 | 8-5] 6-2] 8-5] 12-3 
2d-- COLT Walle ‘ersten ic ueistnehe ee oe i oe 64-1 | 27-9 | 30-8 | 58-9 | 17-0 | 68-5 | 25-4] 7-8] 6-4] 8-8] 12-9 
24——Horb Williams), ssi ek eee cla meas 62-0 | 27-5 | 30-2 | 62-9 | 18-0 | 68-0 | 27-0 | 9-3] 6-2] 9-4] 12-1 
PAs AO Nek" OE aR Rr Se pear em Tee Uk Ae 62-2 | 28-0 | 30-8 | 56-7 | 16-0 | 69-3 | 26-3 8°5 6-1 9-6 | 12-9 
BGK Galle L DA Lon aaiiehsl Ai eeaA TEU Me Daa 62-1 | 27-4 | 30-9 | 56-3 | 16-0 | 69-6 | 25-3 8-3 5-9 9-4 | 12-6 
Die TANT] GON aca ey Ree ee 62-6 | 27-6 | 31-1 | 59-0 | 16-0 | 69-8 | 26-0] 8-2] 6-04 10-0] 12-5 
Se IN GSLOM cts aia eale eh ark a ANay ue 59-8 | 27-5 | 30-9 | 60-8 | 17-0 | 66-9 | 26-1 8-4 6-1 | 10-1 | 13-0 
ZO KACCIONEr say Miia sete ee ORNS ORIN 61-5 | 27-7 | 31-0 | 55-5 | 16-0 | 68-8 | 25-3 8-7 6-1 9-2 | 12-7 
SU Don cdlome nn a eu Meh Bae Ate ea Uo tauin ret 62-3 | 27-4 | 30-7 | 56-1 | 16-0'| 69-0 | 26-0] 8-4] 5-7] 10-1 | 12-9 
ola Nae arate isin) hie Cokes avatars 62-8 | 27-6 | 30-7 | 60-5 | 17-5 | 69-6 | 26-7] 8-3] 6-4] 9-5] 12-2 
Sse NOPth BAVA. a hate ae rae 65-3 | 28-1 | 31-6 | 66-3 | 18-0 | 70-5 | 26-6] 9-3] 6-4] 9-8] 13-5 
DE MAW 2 ci Vy Be ote onslc ated chanel ere 61-7 | 27-4 | 30-4 | 59-6 | 17-0 | 68-2 | 25-0] 8-3] 5-9] 9-3] 12-4 

ee 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, DECEMBER, 1947 


Ky a = Q 
cts. cts. 
29-4 41-6 
30-5 42-7 
33-7 43-3 
33-1 43-8 
30-4 42-5 
30-3 42-9 
31-6 41-2 
30-3 42-5 
32-1 B71 
30-5 39-8 
32-6 43-7 
33-3 36-9 
34-3 43-3 
32-5 42-3 
34-9 42-4 
31-0 39-7 
32-6 39-4 
31-8 38-0 
32-3 36-1 
33-0 39-5 
31-1 37-3 
33-0 38-2 
27-5 40-9 
31-1 36-4 
31-2 37-2 
30-7 37-9 
33-2 40-9 
32-3 37-4 
31-9 38-6 
27-8 39-5 
32-0 39-1 
31-4 38-7 


Corn syrup, 
per 2 lb. tin 


Granulated, 
per lb. 


10 


co 
co 


_ 
o Oo 


Oe Oe CO OOO OS ic 
— oOo > co ss SC + BS SF ST 


Oo 0 © C0 0 0 0&0 6&6 & & © 
ae aan artretaned ee oar a 


Sugar 





0 





10-0 


10-0 


Coffee, medium, 
per lb. 





ae 
a+ £8 
gs 8 
cts. 
5020) |eeeee ee 
AQ OWE car. coarser 
VEO Isoeaecnioue 
BOs Gi [at city arate oe 
EY AANA oktaein cS o 
AQ eR iceecners craters 
ye laepicaciccs 
Ole mat sigectetersats 
52-9 21-00 
52-4 20-00 
§2°6 21-00 
52-5 | 19-50 
52-0 20-00 
52-1 21-00 
52-6 21-50 
52-2 20°75 
49-5 22-00 
§2-9 18-50 
51-8 19-50 
51-5 19-50 
51-4 19-50 
53-1 20-00 
51°3 21-00 
AQ Sian versio 
52-4 20-25 
52-5 19-50 
51-9 19-00 
52-1 20-00 
53-0 19-50 
51-4 20-50 
51-7 18-87 
52:6 21-50 
52-1 19-50 











Rent (a) 

li AR 
$ $ 

14-63 | 25-00-29-00(b)| 1 
15-87 | 28-00-32-00 2 
5 aaa 16-00-20-00 3 
10-20 | 20-50-24-50(b)) 4 
14>30° bust osedaae sevens 5 
15-50 | 21-00-25-00(b)} 6 
14-80 27-00-31-00(b)| 7 
15-50 | 21-00-25-00(b)} 8 
codices sletias slits otal afaaatcts 9 
BAe oa 16-50-20-50 {10 
Rieter 24-50-28-50(b)}11 
Bp nea 29 -00-33-00(b)}12 
Pe ee eer er ace 13 
Deed wines» [ie uke teem Sepleuemne oes 14 
RLS Acai: 21-50-25-50(b)|15 
RRe cee U EM aCom eaeanees sales 16 
bch arhrk edeco ult war Ciel samtale ornate We 
EER AN AE a! 21-00-25-00(b)}18 
Een Preawie eh acetoacetate re apes 19 
Ba er nt 22-50-26-50  |20 
oak ett vey, » ania areanm ais 21 
Te atures 23-00-27-00 {22 
PREM Pheer Sener ran 23 
19-80 | 28-50-32-50 24 
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24-00-28 -00 
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27-50-31-50 
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TABLE F-4_RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 








a 3 | 8 TB Aa tes gS 
Sy 1 OO} ge el = 2) bee e es 
Locality ee 8 ee 4 3 A bela |e 2 
gi (822/28) a]! |ealagle |a.|i 
gelee|fe| ezlwcl Sel Oe lgel ec |zel cs 
ar che ae ae he Be ae a ae 38 3g 
cts cts cts cts cts cts. | cts. | cts cts. | cts. | cts 
SE OUAW Benet ees eka ebb cares ce ry enn 61-5 | 28-3 | 30-6 | 61-5 | 17-0 | 67-3 | 26-4 | 8-4] 6-1] 10-1 | 12-8 
Soren DOUG oe uu ke des 61-9 | 28-2 | 30-9 | 56-2 | 17-0 | 68-9 | 24-9 | 8-7] 6-1] 8-4 | 12-2 
30—Peternorough it) Vainns eerie ies 62-1 | 27-5 | 30-9 | 56-6 | 17-0 | 67-4 | 26-6 | 8-O)} 6-1] 9-8} 123 
Si Ole ANU RON, Lia k ee) ali eae nian 64-4 | 27-4 | 30-1 | 63-9 | 18-0 | 68-2 | 27-3 | 9-3] 6-2] 8-5] 11-4 
BO e. ASNATINES Lk etsy Mises 62-3 | 27-8 | 31-1 | 60-7 | 17-5 | 68-4 | 26-6 | 8-1] 6:3] 9-9 | 12-5 
SO Stn My MOMMaS instar, eee eles nie tne Ltn 61-6 | 28-0 | 30-9 | 59-3 | 16-0 | 68-9 |:26-6 | 8-2}; 5-9] 9-7] 12-7 
I) ROB TELA ia Be a AG halk aba Malia am 62-7 | 27-5 | 32-2 | 58-3 | 17-0 | 69-9 | 26-8 | 8-7] 6-2] 9-6] 12-6 
qian phe. MATIC. yo. skh sie scans se dotk 62-5 | 28-5 | 30-5 | 65-0 | 18-0 | 68-9 | 25-9 | 8:7] 6-2] 9-4] 12-1 
hee OUE AOR Ls asa theists demande aki tee 61-7 | 28-4 | 32-1 | 54-4 | 16-0 | 68-9 | 25-7 | 8-3] 5-6] 10-1 | 18-5 
Sic a a aa aU able thie luis bk le poulstety eee 60-9 | 28-5 | 31-2 | 62-3 | 18-0 | 68-9 | 26-1 | 9-3} 6-5] 9-6] 183-3 
aS ViTAINIBEE RBC ee aus te nit tweik as est 63-5 | 27-8 | 30-9 | 63-5 | 19-6 | 67-9 | 26-7 | 9-7} 6-2] 9-7 | 12-9 
BDA POLORTO OF Use ean Wek ave Ree Re es ue 62-7 | 28-3 | 30-8 | 60-6 | 18-0 | 69-2 | 25-2 | 8-1] 6-1] 9-5] 12-5 
SO Wellan etl a faes heave RL BeR iio use 60-7 | 28-3 | 31-6 | 61-2 | 17-9 | 68-3 | 26-3 | 8-7] 6-0] 9-6] 11-9 
Si WIGS OR esc Ek We item ie sey al ba 61-5 | 27-3 | 30-5 | 59-2 | 16-0 | 68-9 | 25-9 | 8-7] 6-1] 9-7 | 12-7 
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BUA TUTAMOUER 14.053 ackles shrek tun in told 62-3 | 27-0 | 32-4 | 56-0 | 14-0 | 68-1 | 27-7 | 10-4] 6-4 | 12-0 | 13-3 
Ol OA IMODGOR WA's sinele Abia woe ele esas aes 60-1 | 25-3 | 32-3 | 54-5 | 14-0 | 66-6 | 26-9] 8-8] 6-0] 8-9 | 12-4 
BS LRUHDIEAES, on. ay We he Wade vokee 62-0 | 25-5 | 32-4 | 55-8 | 14-0 | 66-9 | 27-4 | 10-2] 6-0] 7-6] 11-9 
British Columbia— 
por Nanaimos. aid viene! pan ward sas ae 70-4 | 29-5 | 36-8 | 55-1 | 17-7 | 69-5 | 28-3 | 12-0 | 6-4] 9-1 | 18-7 
60-—New. Westminster... ..0..0.000c0004 65-4 | 28-8 | 31-5 | 52-2 | 15-0 | 69-0 | 27-3 | 10-5 | 6-3] 9-6] 13-0 
Ol Pte RUDOIDL v alin’, will viaMloccsa vn clare eaters 65-4 | 29-2 | 34-6 | 61-5 | 19-0 | 70-6 | 30-6 | 13-0 | 6-8 | 10-7 | 12-0 
7 gael De BR ae ORS 1OPY, Seon ne EAIETE BIR 66-5 | 27-2 | 33-0 | 61-5 | 17-3,| 68-7 | 27-9 | 12-0] 6-8] 9-2 | 12-3 
63—Vancouver $6 41i'docsbewe ce cdeest: 69-2 | 28-9 | 31-6 | 52-1 | 15-0 | 69-0 | 27-1] 11-4] 6-3 | 9-1 | 12-5 
OE rN BCONIBS, Sucins cc vie e cic ci CU ee 68-2 | 29-6 | 32-8 | 55-0 | 17-0 | 69-5 | 27-8 | 10-7] 6-3] 9-5] 12-5 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, DECEMBER, 1947 


Sugar 

oe e q a8 Rent (a) 

2a Boo mo an ro on ore 3s <3 

q¢ | Fe | ck | ge | ee | 88 |. gh | BE) a8 

A s o O PH o = < a 

cts. cts cts cts. cts cts cts $ $ 
32°3 40-8 34-1 9-3 9-1 56-0 51-2 2OzO08| ance tac 33-00-87 -00 34 
31-0 41-0 33-4 9-5 9-5 58-1 52°4 ZO SOOM te emteree ee: 18-50-22-50 35 
31-7 41-9 34-0 9-5 9-5 54-8 51-7 2075s Wetereeeaie eis 27-50.31-50 36 
27°5 41-7 32°3 10-1 10:0 55-7 DUE2e tees ele era ates 19-80 | 24-00-28-00 37 
27-6 36-0 35-2 9-2 9:3 56-4 51-7 19-75 |—_|_ 2800-32-00 38 
33-3 41-9 35-2 9-8 9-8 56°7 52-6 TQ BO Ue ie nacete 22-00-26 -00 39 
33°2 41-3 33-1 10-1 9-9 56-9 52-4 DT OO Halevi re ate etatettelli ciel aratesenete ots te ret 40 
29-4 39-6 35:3 9-9 9-7 51-9 51-5 DT OO: [ome sven 24-00-28 -00 41 
29-9 38-0 34-7 9-9 9-7 56:7 51-6 PAUISUUG lil naps aedebatan 22-00-26-00 42 
30-2 39-1 36-9 10-1 9-9 58-2 51-5 DANTE Seas ase 30-00-34-00 43 
32:2 39-1 32-7 10-0 10-0 53-5 51-0 DP ACH (P| WE esha HA 30-00-34-00 44 
30°5 38-2 34-1 9-2 9-2 56-9 52°0 TO 2OMINE See elas 34-00-38 -00 45 
26°7 36-2 34-8 9-3 9-4 51-1 51-7 UE) eases o) (Atoichsio bintooiso Eat ies 46 
31-9 37-0 33°8 9-5 9-4 56-9 51:7 2000) tev titr= aete 27-00-31-00 47 
30:0 38°5 34-4 9-7 9-7 56-3 51-5 19-50 Bcte SANS vice lel|eedareeinscete erareheears 48 
29-1 43-7 36-4 10-2 10-0 57-0 BS UN ON ee near macs 14-25 | 23-50-27-50 49 
29°3 42-0 33-6 10-0 10-0 53-7 AQ oe ratesaisie re 15-30 | 29-00-83-00 50 

aap ant (oe CHA eps Ros foret eet 35-5 10-5 10:5 56:5 AQ eS) ees el Siar arte 12-50 | 25-50-29-50 51 

29-5 42-1 35-2 11-0 10:8 52-6 OOK Werte teres 12-60 | 21-00-25-00 52 
28-3 42-3 34-7 10-9 10:9 58°4 Oy] whaearerheny state 13-60 | 30-00-34-00 53 
28-0 42-7 35-1 10-9 11-3 57-4 AQ Dh atin a erica ors 12-40 | 24-00-28-00 4 
27°8 41-4 84-5 10-1 10°7 55-1 AGO cists sata» 10-25 | 27-00-31-00 55 
30+2 42-3 37°8 10-9 11-1 55°7 CATE OI bees Aoi eral [e wor yor overt 23-50-27 +50 56 
27-9 41-9 32-2 10-1 10-7 57-0 ASa5 hi citaataves 4 7:55 | 26-00-30-00 57 
29-8 41-0 | 33-5 10-4 11-2 53-0 GOs SN ester cha lels ters 7-00 | 24-00-28-00 58 
31-0 40-5 29-3 9-9 10-4 54-9 AQis Qintisiee, scare crs ail 'svaum ekeleps'a))s 18-00-22-00 59 
28-1 39-7 29-8 9-1 9-2 54-3 430) Wis Sales actelare 15-45 | 21-00-25-00 60 
82°3 42-4 33:0 10-1 10-1 56°6 Vi a A Bree eer 17-25 | 20-00-24-00 61 
29-5 40-3 36-2 10:3 10-0 55-1 AG HONS Sera dette 13-50 | 23-00-27-00 62 
27-8 38-1 31-4 9-4 9-6 56-6 SPDs srotere eases 15-45 | 26-50-30-50 63 
28-4 39-5 30-0 10:1 9-8 57°3 49-b) || amias sare s 16-40 | 23-00-27-00 64 





(a) Rent figures are obtained by multiplying increases since June, 1941, by the average rental determined by the 
census of that date. The increases are based upon reports from real estate agents and periodic sample surveys which 
are now being conducted by direct interview. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat 
rents have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 

(c) Averages include prices for cuts with bone in. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 
TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-DECEMBER, 





1946-19477 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 

Date Com- Com- In Per 1,000 

mencing In mencing In Man-_ | Available 
During | Existence} During | Existence] Working Work 
Month - Month Days Days 

1947* PR cialis) Gace Pat Sa eee i a 
WERUAI NT Sah Gist rat nee CUT AAC KA yA ae 120 12 3, 002} 3,302 28,519 38 
MapPusry lay t dase aera Ae tae Rei 13 20 17,219 Saitou 199, 679 2-67 
UM ear ch) 8 2. Gre a iat ae Gas lene cee 10 18 792 | 15,931 | 378,057 5-05 
PDT ir ahs a Sica bee GRU sraels SN Guat ule ge 21 26 3,151 17,480 | 363,886 4-86 
PES Rs Mine Suna Maat Seria te ah 32 43 18,053 34,0138 | 365,424 4-89 
AERO 8 Vik Rss arelt el orainiy aieuk meesbe tata ieaa ith 19 3l 2,844 17,201 166,370 2-22 
EY gu ERE = ROU REEa ea Ah ee SPR Ht 18 29 1,707 3,112 24,355 +33 
FANCIES An Ag Ae ONG gE SLED seem ay pene 21 36 5,755 7,184 52,314 -70 
PEMLEMOeN eh Vk yoke sae eile amen 25 41 5, 202 19,879 | 276,859 3:69 
Wor bers Ve AM dae tennis vermis Meche nt 28 46 , 10,357 27,560 | 428,170 5-74 
ANEW SITE GT nic Lien Sy5.t0e \eltauelivers ance elohtumu ee 12 28 8,373 14,735 119, 602 1-60 
Apthomn barn me, Avaya je eum eel ae 8 15 1,240 | 3,189 | 19,097 24 
Camulative totals i's oui k oe igo 77,995 2,422,332 2-70 

er Wh eieaue ts sarcaat Aarg ORE SIOMENNO NNER) NO tsadiac Leto, banalaL tsa Sebi til ihe alas or Oca We pee nganetades, aL) we Mena 
SEN US E2 a han Beh Or Utebh (OI gtr stn teal ged ayy 13} 13 2,957f 2,957 18, 948 25 
Be PUA TNS elt i uasidonie wainie acueuanaleals 16 19 3,594 3,769 11,891 16 
RAT ORGY UN Ranke Mie ace See a 22 30 4,299 6,097 45, 856 61 
PODER NL aed ke atolie citeeicuetate nt en eR ae 22 30 4,924 7,110 45,764 61 
Uy 5. 1S hg ath ba Ail ics nearer uA sepa A a 29 36 46,681 47,855 | 566,410 7-57 
UMS Raia eration tee ter er aN | 120 36 31,556 70,600 | 933,876 12-49 
MTT ahs ei ehlai ad talovalt alctacs ye eiead hy fees 33 47 28, 226 50,429 | 915,911 12-25 
iaaimiipt. Wie awtle a eae eae eae 20 46 | 5,180 | 42,506 | 870,694 11-64 
Seplen beri ie eiuiu Salina yes eens 18 37 2,036 305451} 657, 714 8 -79 
Octoberzis, 2). wet epine's lege bles whales ii 27 7,212 33,425 | 392,247 5:25 
NOVEM Tain ler wich mts etme ete eae 14 20 ‘1,970 7,915 33,278 — “44 
ADOCOMI DOR Cen COC i Ul karen on aiemnentay 5 10 839 2,256 23, 804 °32 
Cumulative totals............ 228 139,474 4,516,393 5-03 


* Preliminary figures. 

{ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information precluded the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1647 (') 








Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry Occupation | in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- Worle Working 
ments pLaers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December, 1947 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, ete.— 


Candy factory workers, 1 185 1,850 |Commenced November 11; for a new 
Toronto, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages, upgrading of workers, union 
security, increased vacations with 
pay, sick leave, etc.; terminated 
December 14; conciliation, pro- 
vincial, followed by negotiations; 
compromise. 
Boots and Shoes (Leather)— 
Shoe factory workers, 10 1,200 6,000 |Commenced October 1; for union 
Montreal, P.Q. agreements providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, union secur- 
ity, etc.; terminated December 9; 
negotiations in some cases, return 
of workers and replacement; par- 
tially successful. 
Teztiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, 1 40 500 |Commenced October 6; inter-union 
Montreal, P.Q. dispute re bargaining agency; em- 
ployment conditions no_ longer 
affected by December 17; in favour 
of employer. 
Metal Products— 
Structural steel factory % 50 800 |Commenced August 21; for a new 
workers, ' agreement providing for increased 
Burnaby, B.C. wages, additional union security 
and other changes; unterminated. 
Metal factory workers, it 221 200 |Commenced October 6; alleged dis- 
Belleville, Ont. crimination in lay-off of 15 workers 
during transfer of machines to new 
building; terminated December 1; 
return of workers and replacement; 
in favour of employer. 
Wire cloth factory workers, 1 (3) 200 200 |Commenced November 24; alleged 
Niagara Falls, Ont. infraction of seniority and ability 
clauses in agreement in dismissal 
of two workers; terminated 
December 1; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 
TRADE— 
Dairy workers, drivers, etc. 4 53 |. 212 |Commenced November 29; alleged 
Cornwall, Ont. delay of conciliation board in 


negotiations for a union agreement 
providing for increased wages, 
vacations with pay, union security, 
etc.; terminated December 4; re- 
turn of workers pending report of 
conciliation board; indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1947 (2) 
— Concluded 








Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry Occupation ———_—__—_——_—_—_—_—_——_| in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- Work Working 
ments Sorore Days 


——$——$ | | 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December, 1947 


Loccine— 


Bush workers, 1 50 150 |Commenced December 29; refusal to 
Delray, Ont. cut pulpwood on a piece-work basis; 
unterminated. 
MaANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, ete.— 
Bakery workers, 1 (4) 20 . 870 |Commenced December 8; for imple- 
Vancouver, B.C. mentation of award of arbitration 


board providing for increased 
wages and other changes in new 
agreement under negotiations; 


unterminated. 
Tobacco and Liquors— ; 
Soft drink factory workers, 1 43 900 |Commenced December 1; for imple- 
Edmonton, Alta. mentation of award of arbitration 


board providing for increased 
wages in new agreement under 
negotiations; unterminated. 


Printing and Publishing— 

Printing pressmen, 71 850 6,500 |Commenced December 15; for a 
Toronto, Ont. greater increase in wages than 
recommended by majority report 
of conciliation board, union security 
increased vacations with pay, etc., 
in new agreements under negotia- 
tions; unterminated; partial return 

of workers. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 


Saw and planing mill 1 61 175 |Commenced December 17; for a 
workers, union agreement providing for in- 
St. Stephen, N.B. increased wages, union security, 


etc.; terminated December 20; 
negotiations; compromise. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters and helpers, 2 21 50 |Commenced December 17; for union 
St. Stephen, N.B. agreements providing for increased 
wages, union security, etc.; ter- 
minated December 20; negotia- 
tions; compromise. 
Electricians, 1 120 840 Commenced December 22; for a 
Montreal, P.Q. " union agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and other changes; 
unterminated. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Ships’ officers and seamen 11 (5) 75 350 |Commenced December 22; for new 
Halifax, N.S., and agreements providing for in- 


British Columbia creased wages and other changes, 
: and dispute over carrying arms to 
China; unterminated. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned; in some 
cases incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the 
date of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 50 indirectly affected; (4) 22 indirectly affected. (5) Estimated. 
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The Labour Month in Brief 


The labour market during January was 
temporarily experiencing a seasonal! lull in 
activity, but indications pointed to a year 
of continuing high employment during 
1948. The immediate prospects for expan- 
slon were good: om the one hand, there 
was a continuing high demand for goods; 
and on the other, fewer production handi- 
caps, such as material and skilled labour 
shortages, were in existence which could 
deter expansion in the coming year. 

Some uncertainty was appearing in the 
employment scene due to buyers’ resist- 
ance to the high prices of many goods, 
but to date this had not seriously affected 
the labour market. ‘ 

The full effect of seasonal inactivity 
usually reaches the labour market during 
January and may be prolonged throughout 
February and early March, depending upon 
weather conditions. The sharp rise in the 
number of job-seekers entering Employ- 
ment Offices during January, therefore, 
was a normal development for the time 
of year. This seasonal unemployment was 
expected to be short-lived and by April 
or May a shift from a surplus to a short- 
age of labour was anticipated in many 
localities and industries. 


Employment 

From the chart on the opposite page it 
will be noted that the index of industrial 
employment was considerably higher at 
December 1, 1947, than at the corre- 
sponding date in 1946. This index is pre- 
pared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
on the basis of reports from employers in 
the eight leading industries who customarily 
employ 15 or more workers. 

Standing at 130-8, this index had gained 
about ten points during the year, and was 
in fact at the highest peak in the Bureau’s 
27-year record. (By January 1, according 
to information received too late for inclu- 
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sion in the chart, the index had dropped 
2°9 per cent, the decline being in con- 
formity with the usual seasonal pattern.) 

The chart on unplaced applicants gives 
an indication of employment market con- 
ditions up to the beginning of February. 
This chart refers to the number of 
unplaced job-seekers registered at Employ- 
ment Offices. At February 1 the total was 
186,000, or about 10,000 less than at the 
same date in 1947. Later in the month 
the total slightly surpassed the highest 
point reached in 1947, rising above 200,000, 
as compared with a 1947 peak of 195,000. 

Statistics of unemployment insurance 
also reflected seasonal conditions. There 
was a rise in the number of claimants for 
benefit from 47,000 during the month of 
November to 80,000 in December; the 
figure for December, 1946, was 59,000. At 
the end of the month there were 95,000 
claimants on the live unemployment 
register. 


Industrial Relations 


Labour relations in the field of federal 
jurisdiction were undisturbed during the 
month of January, but the Munister of 
Labour and the staff of the Industrial 
Relations Branch gave attention to a 
number of cases of outstanding interest 
and importance. 

Of most immediate importance among 
these were the disputes between the deep- 
sea shipowners of the East and West 
Coasts and their deck, engineer and radio 
officers as represented by three maritime 
unions; and two cases arising out of 
applications for intervention from two 
groups of railway employees, in whose 
behalf demands had been made for wage 
increases of 35 cents per hour. 

Statistics of strike activity, relating to 
all fields of jurisdiction in Canada, indi- 
cate a substantial increase in time loss in 
January as compared with the previous 
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month. This was due to a strike of coal 
miners in Alberta and British Columbia, 
which commenced on January 13 in the 
Crow’s Nest Pass district and within a 
few days had spread to nearly all 
bituminous coal mines in the two prov- 
inces. Preliminary figures for January, 
1948, show 19 strikes and lockouts in 
existence during the month, involving 
12,595 workers, with a time loss of 135,780 
man-working days. The time loss per 1,000 
available work days was 1:75, as com- 
pared with 0-24 in December, 1947, and 
0:38 in January, 1947. 


Cost of Living 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
cost-of-living index (base 1935-39=100) 
advanced from 146-0 to 148-3 between 
December 1, 1947 and January 2, 1948. 
The increase in this series between January, 
1947 and January, 1948, has amounted to 
21-3 points. Group indexes for foods, 
home furnishings and services, and miscel- 
laneous items contributed a predominant 
proportion of the rise for the month 
ending January 2, 1948. 

The food index moved from 178-7 to 
182-2, prices for butter and vegetables 
accounting for most of this change. 
Although meats showed scattered increases, 
prices at the beginning of January had 
shown no general rise over December 1 
levels. Prices for eggs and citrus fruits 
declined moderately during December. 


Earnings 


Earnings of wage-earners showed steady 
gains throughout 1947, with workers in 
building construction obtaining the most 
marked advances, followed by = slightly 
smaller increases for those in mining and 
manufacturing; earnings in the services and 
local transportation lagged noticeably 
behind the general upswing. The accom- 
panying chart illustrates the rise in average 
hourly earnings in manufacturing from 
76:3 to 85:5 cents during the year. 

Weekly earnings in manufacturing aver- 
aged $37.19 at the beginning of December, 
indicating a 16 per cent advance over the 
year. 

However real earnings (earnings com- 
puted in relation to the cost of living) only 
slightly more than held their own, the 
index (av. 1946100) standing at 104-2 
at December 1, as compared with 103-6 
one year before. 
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Labour Income 


Receipts of wages, salaries and supple- 
mentary labour income by Canadian 
residents totalled $538 million in October, 
1947. This total was eight million dollars 
higher than that for September, and $84 
million or about 19 per cent higher than 
the corresponding total in October, 1946. 

Although increases in employment and 
in the cost of living probably decreased 
the purchasing power of the average 
Canadian wage-earner in October, as com- 
pared with September, it would seem that 
there was little overall change in consumer 
purchasing power in the first ten months 
of this year compared with 1946. To the 
end of October, monthly labour income 
payments have averaged about 18 per cent 
higher than those for 1946. The indexes 
of employment in nine leading industries 
from January 1 to November 1, have 
averaged about seven per cent higher than 
the annual 1946 figure, and the average of 
the cost of living index stood about nine 
per cent higher than that for 1946. Reduc- 
tions in Income tax charges which became 
effective on July 1, added somewhat more 
money to the take home pay of the 
Canadian wage-earner, to some _ extent 
counterbalancing sharply rising _ prices 
toward the end of the period. 


Foreign Trade 


Canada’s foreign trade in 1947 agegre- 
gated $5,385,700,000, the highest total for 
any year in history, being 26 per cent 
ahead of the 1946 figure of $4,266,400,000 
and almost three per cent higher than in 
1944, the previous record year. 

Canada ended the year 1947 with an 
over-all favourable commodity trade 
balance with all countries of $237.800,000 
as compared with $411,900,000 in the pre- 
ceding year. However the debit balance 
with the United States during 1947 was 
$918,100,000, compared with $496,700,000 in 
1946. 

In December, the first full month in 
which the import restrictions were in effect, 
imports declined from the levels of earlier 
months of the year, totalling $194,200,000 
as compared with $229,100,000 in November 
and $254,500,000 in October. The total 
for December, 1947, however, was 
$12,300,000 above that of December, 1946. 

Domestic exports in December were 
valued at $266,000,000 and Canada’s total 
export trade in 1947 was $2,774,900,000 or 
20 per cent higher than the 1946 figure. 











NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


On February 10 a special 


House of committee of the House of 
Commons Commons was appointed to 
committee inquire into price increases 
on cost and matters pertaining 


thereto. 

The committee was in- 

structed to examine and report as to:— 

“(q) the causes of the recent rise in the 
cost of living; 

“(b) prices which have been raised above 
levels justified by increased costs; 
and 

“(c) rises in prices due to the acquiring, 
accumulating or withholding from 
sale by any persons, firms or cor- 
porations of any goods beyond 
amounts reasonably required for the 
ordinary purposes of their busi- 
nesses.” 


of living 


At its first meeting the committee, which 
has sixteen members, elected as chairman 
the Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare. 

The day-to-day proceedings of the com- 
mittee are being printed, and may be 
subscribed to through the King’s Printer, 
Ottawa, at a cost of $1. 


Addressing the annual con- 


Minister vention of the Canadian 
of Labour Construction Association at 
condemns Quebec City late in January, 
profiteering Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 


Minister of Labour, referred 
pointedly to the baneful effect of pro- 
fiteering in the current cost-of-living 
dilemma. He said:— 

“Tt is true that an unfortunate situation 
developed after we lifted controls, and as 
a result they have had to be restored, 
although at higher levels, on butter and 
meats. Obviously there are in this country 
a number of individuals who will take 
advantage of any situation to profit unduly 
at the expense of fellow citizens. All they 
are interested in is making money. The 
Government intends to deal with them as 
they should be dealt with. 

“T submit to you that such persons are 
doing our country a great deal of harm. 
To us who believe in the system of free 
enterprise which has made this country 
great, the unfortunate fact is that there is 
evidence of irresponsibility on the part of 
those who should know better. ... It 
looks to me as if we should embark on an 
educational campaign on the benefits of 
free enterprise. We will not make a success 
of such a campaign unless we deal severely 


with the greedy ones no matter who they 
are. It is this class which, more than any- 
thing else, threatens the future of this 
system in Canada and in other parts of the 
world.” 

Mr. Mitchell praised the patriotic con- 
duct of Canadian industrialists during the 
war years. He emphasized the fact that 
although “the country was spending billions 
of dollars on war supplies there was not an 
instance of scandalous profit making.” Not 
only that, but many industrialists who 
found that they could produce munitions 
cheaper than originally agreed upon volun- 
tarily “made substantial repayments to 
the Crown,” he said. 

“That is a very fine record,” he continued. 
“We do not want it besmirched now by 
profiteers to whom the living standards of 
the people apparently mean nothing as 
long as they can make quick profits which 
ultimately will prove to be illusory gains.” 


The first step towards the 


Reintroduc- reintroduction in the House 
tion of of Commons of industrial 
industrial relations legislation was 
relations taken by the Minister of 
legislation Labour on February 2, when 


he brought before the House 
a resolution preliminary to the presentation 
of such a measure. 

An industrial relations bill was intro- 
duced: in the House last June (L.G., July, 
1947, p. 923, Aug., p. 1102) but was allowed 
to stand over until. the next session of 
Parliament. 

A standing committee on industrial rela- 
tions was named by the House on February 
2, consisting of 35 members. 

On the same day the Minister of Labour 
also presented a resolution relating to the 
introduction of a measure to amend the 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act. 


An important decision in 


Picket duty regard to the entitlement 


as factor in to unemployment  insur- 
determining ance benefit of a striker 
unemploy- on picket duty was 
ment announced recently as a 
insurance result of an appeal to the 


Umpire, the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Cannon. 

This decision arose from the claim for 
unemployment insurance benefit made by 
an insured employee of Ottawa Car and 
Aircraft, Limited, who lost his employ- 
ment in February, 1947, “by reason of a 
stoppage of work due to a labour dispute.” 
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benefit 


Work was resumed at the plant on 
June 12, 1947, but the local of the union 
to which the claimant belonged (UAW) 
maintained that the labour dispute had 
not terminated and the claimant did not 
return to work. On June 30, 1947, he made 


renewal claim for unemployment insurance 


benefit which was allowed. 


On August 18, the claimant admitted 
that he was on the picket line on 
August 11, 12, 13 and 15, and also that 
he had received $15 from the union as a 
striker’s allowance. Whereupon the Insur- 
ance Officer acting under Section 27 (1) (a) 
of the Act, deducted four days from the 
insurance benefit the claimant was receiv- 
ing. In the Insurance Officer’s opinion, 
the claimant was not “unemployed” on the 
days he served on the picket line, having 
received remuneration from the union. 

From this decision the union (UAW) 
to which the claimant belonged, appealed 
on his behalf to the Court of Referees. 
The union officials asserted that “not one 
of the strikers of the Ottawa Car and 
Aircraft Company is receiving any pay for 
attendance on the picket line ... any 
moneys as received by the strikers through 
the union is sustenance and is from a fund 
which is made up of voluntary contribut- 
tions from all sources.” 


The Court of Referees reversed the 
ruling of the Imsurance Officer, but 
expressed the opinion “that the decision of 
the Court in matters of this kind would 
be greatly facilitated if it were definitely 
decided whether or not picketing should 
be regarded as an occupation within the 
meaning of the Act, and whether strike 
benefits should be regarded as remunera- 
tion within the meaning of the Act (Sec- 
ta0ny/29: 1) (b):-iland i)” 

From this decision the Insurance Officer 
appealed to the Umpire, who sustained 
the decision of the Court of Referees. 

A summary of the case appears in this 
issue of the Lasour GazeTre under “Deci- 
sions of the Umpire,” p. 198. 


Criminal proceedings by 
Prosecution the Dominion  Govern- 
of alleged ment against eighteen 
combine of manufacturers and whole- 
dental supply salers of dental supplies 
companies were formally launched on 


January 16, 1948, when an 
Ontario Supreme Court grand jury at 
Toronto returned a true bill of indict- 
ment. The indictment alleges that the 
accused unlawfully conspired with other 
named persons and companies to unduly 
prevent or lessen competition in the trade 
in dental supplies, thus. committing an 
offence under Section 498 of the Criminal 
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Code. The indictment charges that the 
conspiracy was in operation and effect 
throughout Canada during the years 1939 
to 1947 inclusive. 

The accused companies have their head 
offices in Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Halifax and Fort Erie 
North, Ontario. Most of them have 
branch offices or agents throughout 
Canada. Among the twenty persons and 
twenty-one companies named in the indict- 
ment as co-conspirators with the accused 
are certain officers of the Canadian Dental 
Trade Association, which was the medium 
through which the alleged conspiracy oper- 
ated. Other co-conspirators named include 
officers of the accused companies and 
United States companies which manufac- 
ture or distribute dental .supplies. 

The prosecution is being undertaken at 
the instance of the Attorney General of 
Canada and follows an investigation com- 
pleted in July, 1947, under the Combines 
Investigation Act. A summary of the 
report of the Commissioner of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act appeared in the 
September, 1947, issue of the Laznour 
GAZETTE (pp. 1264-5). The trial was 
expected to take place during the month 
of February, 1948. Counsel for the prosecu- 
tion are D. L. McCarthy, K.C., Peter 
Wright and Donald A. Keith, all of 
Toronto. 


The Annual Report of 


Administra- Proceedings under the 
tion of Combines Investigation Act 
Combines for the fiscal year ended 
Investigation March 31, 1947, was tabled 


Actin 1947 in the House of Commons 
by the Minister of Justice 
on January 26, 1948. The report contains 
a summary of the recent amendments of 
the Combines Investigation Act (RS.C. 
1946, chap. 44; L.G., Sept., 1946, p. 1192) 
and of the work of the Combines Investi- 
gation Commission during the fiscal year. 

Reference is also made to Canada’s 
support of plans for creation of an Inter- 
national Trade Organization and to work 
done in the preparation of its Charter. 
The report, Canada and _ International 
Cartels (L.G., Nov., 1945, p. 1614), had 
suggested that one of the functions of 
such an organization should be to deal 
with restrictive practices of cartels. The 
drafting of a Charter for submission to 
the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment was undertaken at meet- 
ings held in London in October and 
November, 1946, and at Geneva during 
the spring and summer of 1947. Discus- 
sions of the draft Charter in the full 
conference which opened in Havana, Cuba, 

















in November, 1947, were not completed 
at the end of January. At each of these 
conferences the Commissioner of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act has been a member 
of the Canadian delegation. 

The report noted a substantial increase 
of investigations under the Act. Following 
removal of price control of some commodi- 
ties and the consequent renewed import- 
ance of the automatic controls necessary 
as public safeguards in a competitive 
economy, instances were investigated of 
common action to increase prices imme- 
diately after decontrol. Such cases, 
together with other cases of alleged undue 
restraint of trade arising from trade 
combinations or monopolistic practices of 
longer standing, engaged the Commis- 
sion’s attention during the year. 

Specific fields of inquiry referred to in 
the report included optical goods, dental 
supplies, radio sets and tubes, small arms 
ammunition, and certain classes of build- 
ing materials and household supplies. Since 
the end of the fiscal year the dental 
supplies investigation has resulted in a 
formal report under the Act (L.G., Sept., 
1947, p. 1264) and in a pending prosecution. 
Some cases were disposed of after prelim- 
inary inquiry, while in others discussions 
of tentative proposals led to the abandon- 
ment of features of trade programs which 
appeared likely to lead to illegal trade 
practices. Other cases were still under 
investigation at the end of the fiscal year. 


An interesting feature f 
a recent collective agree- 
ment between the Toronto 
Transportation Commission 


Guaranteed 
work week 
at Toronto 


Transporta- and the Amalgamated Asso- 
tion Commis- ciation of Street Electric 
sion Railway and Motor Coach 


Employees of America, 
Division No. 113, is a provision for a 
guaranteed week for certain classes of 
employee. The agreement is summarized 
elsewhere in this issue in the article Recent 
Collective Agreements. 


The Report of the Hon. 


Report of Mr. Justice D. A. McNiven, 
Commis- Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
sioner on Commissioner, in disputes 
shipping between Canadian deepsea 
disputes dry cargo shipping com- 


panies and unions repre- 
senting licensed and unlicensed personnel 
is of particular interest, apart from the 
Commissioner’s recommendations, in its 
account of the emergence of a Canadian 
merchant marine in the post-war period, 
and the underlying economic factors. The 
Report is published in full elsewhere in 
this issue (p. 176). 


The Annual Report of the 


Annual Department of Labour for 
Report of the fiscal year ending 
Dominion March 31, 1947, was issued 
Department early in January. Its opening 
of Labour section provides a concise 


summary of Departmental 
activities during the year. This is followed 
by more detailed descriptions of the 
administrative work of the several branches 
of the Department. These include: Indus- 
trial Relations; Wartime Labour Relations 
Board; Fair Wages Policy; Industrial 
Production Co-operation Board; The - 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and 
the National Employment Service; Cana- 
dian Vocational Training; Government 
Annuities; Research and Statistics; Special 
Services, such as the Lazsour GAZETTE, 
Information Office and Labour Legislation; 
Re-establishment of Ex-Service Personnel ; 
National Registration; National Selective 
Service Operations; Re-establishment of 
Japanese in Canada; National War Labour 
Board; and the International Labour 
Organization. 

The report as a whole provides a general 
survey for present and future reference of 
important aspects of the emergence from 
a wartime to a peacetime economy in 
Canada. 


Four Government Bills 
Proposed have been introduced in the 
housing Quebec Legislature as part 
legislation of a solution to the current 


housing problem. One of 
these would ‘set up a 
Commission to survey the housing situa- 
tion in the Province, make whatever 
recommendations seem désirable and sug- _ 
gest means for their execution. In the 
other bills, credit unions and municipalities 
will be given financial assistance in any 
schemes they undertake to provide low- 
cost housing or land for any such plans, 
and private companies will be authorized 
to grant housing loans to their employees. 


in Quebec 


Supporting a plea for the 
continuance of the National 
Joint Conference Board of 
the Construction Industry, 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, in a 
recent address, cited “the 
valuable contributions (it 
had) made to our national welfare” during 
the war. Not only that, but since the 
cessation of hostilities, it had been “a real 
help to Canada along the road to recon- 
version to a peacetime economy and full 
employment.” 


Minister 

of Labour 
favours con- 
tinuance of 
Construction 


Board 
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The Board was established in February, 
1941 (L.G., 1941, pp. 117-124). Its mem- 
bership is made up of nine members of the 
Labour Relations Committee of the Cana- 
dian Construction Industry and _ nine 
officials of the various building trade unions, 
with Mr. A. J. Hills as chairman. 

The Minister referred appreciatively to 
the fact that the members of the Board 
have given their services without remun- 
eration and asserted that “they have 
brought their downright common sense to 
bear not only to the thorny problems of 
labour relations, but to such other prac- 
tical matters as the standardization of 
apprenticeship courses . . . the scheduling 
of public works, the production of construc- 
tion materials and, of course, rising build- 
ing costs.” 

The Minister pointed out that “there is 
much more to be done, particularly in the 
way of coping with the increasing costs of 
production.” He hoped that the Board 
“will be carried forward into the years of 
reconstruction ahead of us, and that it will 
continue to bring its sound common. sense 
to bear on the problems confronting us.” 


During the course of its 
103rd Session 103rd Session, held at 


of ILO Geneva, Switzerland, from 
Governing December 12 to 15, 1947, 
Body the Governing Body of the 


International Labour Office 
dealt with a heavy agenda relating to the 
work of the ILO. The session was preceded 
by the usual meetings of the Governing 
Body’s standing committees. 

The Canadian Government was repre- 
sented by Dr. Paul Emile Renaud, Cana- 
dian Chargé d’Affaires a.i. to Switzerland, 
who substituted for Dr. Arthur MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour and regular 
Government representative on the Govern- 
ing Body. Dr. Renaud was accompanied 
by Mr. Paul Goulet, Special Assistant to 
the Deputy Minister of Labour. 


The term of office of Sir Guildhaume 
Myrddin-Evans (United Kingdom) having 
expired, the Governing Body elected a new 
chairman in the person of Dr. Luis Alvarado 
(Peru), Minister Plenipotentiary, Peru- 
vian Embassy, Ottawa. On nomination of 
the Employers’ and Workers’ groups, Mr. 
J. D. Zellerbach (U.S.A.) and Mr. Léon 
Jouhaux (France) were re-elected vice- 
chairmen. 


It was decided to set up a committee to 
advise the Governing Body on questions 
connected with industrial committees. This 
committee will sift the documentation, and 
assist in drawing up terms of reference and 
programs of meetings. 
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It was agreed that the Chemical Indus- 
tries Committee should hold its first session 
in France in April or May, 1948; and that 
for their second sessions the Textiles Com- 
mittee should meet in Cairo during the last 
three months of the year, the Building 
Committee im the United States in the 
second half of the year, and the Petroleum 
Committee in Geneva in September. 

The question of the application of con- 
ventions by countries which have made 
ratifications was considered by the Govern- 
ing Body, which decided to devote closer 
attentaon to this subject by extending the 
duration of the yearly session of the Com- 
mittee of Experts from 6 to 9 days, and by 
holding an annual review of this Com- 
mittee’s conclusions and those of the 
Conference Committee. 

Two Canadians, Lt.-Col. Arthur Gaboury 
and Mr. R. B. Morley, were re-appointed 
to the Correspondence Committee on Acci- 
dent Prevention, for a further period of 
three years as from February, 1948. 

The Governing Body also gave consider- 
ation to questions arising out of various 
ILO meetings in recent months and to 
reports of various committees. It was 
decided to hold the 104th Session in Geneva 
from March 15 to 20, 1948. 


The second session of the 


Second Inter-American Conference 
session on Social Security took 
of Inter- place in Rio de Janeiro 
American from November 10 to 22, 
Conference 1947, with delegations from 
on Social the following 17 countries 
Security in attendance: Argentina, 

Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, 


Panama, Paraguay, Peru, United States, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

Canada was represented by Mr. 
EK. Benjamin Rogers, Charge d’Affaires, a.i., 
Canadian Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, and 
Mr. 8. H. McLaren, Executive Director, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
Ottawa. 

The delegates adopted 10 resolutions, 
including one on an employment injury 
insurance plan which laid down principles 
for its organization, execution and scope. 


Another resolution proposed that the 
American countries should _ establish 
national employment services which, in 


addition to placing workers in jobs, would 
compile information on employment, 
unemployment and occupational and geo- 
graphical mobility of manpower, study 
and co-ordinate the general problems of 
national employment, and co-operate with 
social insurance institutions. 











It was further agreed that social security 
ought to be extended to agricultural 
workers, and that they should be repre- 
sented at future sessions of the Conference. 

The Conference and the International 
Labour Organization work closely together. 


Parts II and III of a pub- 
International lication comparing Cana- 
standards and dian legislation with the 
Canadian standards established by the 
legislation International Labour Con- 
on youth ventions concerning young 
persons have been issued by 
the Department of Labour. Part I, also 
in mimeographed form, was issued in July, 
1947. It dealt with the minimum age for 
employment; Parts II and III are con- 
cerned with night work of young persons 
and medical examination for employment. 
There are two Conventions restricting 
the night work of young persons; one in 
1919 applying to industrial undertakings 
and the other in 1946 applying to non- 
industrial employment. Two 1946 Con- 
ventions would require the medical exam- 
ination of young workers to determine 
their fitness for employment in industrial 
and in non-industrial occupations. On each 
of these subjects the legislation in Canada 
is shown. In no case does the legislation 
comply in all particulars with the relevant 
Convention. 
Copies ‘of these publications may be 
obtained from the Legislation Branch of the 
Department of Labour. 


Early in January, the 
Federal Security Agency of 
the US. Public Health Ser- 
vice, issued a lengthy report 
on “Blue Cross and Medical 
Service Plans” in the United 
States. It is a volume of 323 pages and 
furnishes an extensive analysis of voluntary 
group, pre-payment hospital and medical 
projects that have been organized in the 
United States during the past forty years. 


Medical 
services in 
United States 
and Canada 


It is pointed out that at the beginning of 
1947, some ‘39,700,000 people—more than 
one out of every four persons—in the 
United States, were enrolled in organiza- 
tions providing hospital service on a pre- 
payment basis, or had insurance protection 
against the cost of this service.” From the 
standpoint of the number of participants, 
“the leading types of existing pre-payment, 
or insurance plans are the Blue Cross 
hospital plans.” Initiated in 1932, the Blue 
Cross plan was adopted rapidly in all parts 


of the country. On January 1, 1947, “there 


were 24,250,000 persons enrolled in the 81 
plans in the United States.” All the plans 
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are on a non-profit basis and operate 
“through contracts with member hospitals”, 
which sponsor or endorse them and provide 
services that comply with the standards of 
the American Hospital Association. 

Pioneer organization in providing 
voluntary pre-payment medical and 
hospitalization in Canada, the Associated 
Medical Services, Incorporated, initiated 
its services in Ontario early in 1937 (L.G., 
1937, pp. 263 and 597). . Primarily designed 
to furnish individual family groups with 
medical, surgical, obstetrical and hospital 
care, its service was broadened in January, 
1946, to cover other groups as well (L.G., 
Jan.,.1946, p. 121). 

In Canada, the first Blue Cross organiza- 
tion was set up in Manitoba in 1939. The 
following year they were established in 
Quebec and a year later in Ontario. At 
present they operate in every province but 
Saskatchewan, which has its own com- 
pulsory hospital service. Each provincial 
organization is a separate entity, but works 
in co-operation with those im the other 
provinces, and also with those in the 
United States. Although inaugurated only 
seven years ago, the Ontario Blue Cross 
plan “now ranks ninth in size of some 87 
plans in the United States and Canada, 
one out of every four Ontario citizens 
being now protected by the plan”. The 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare at Ottawa, reported recently, that 
“there are some 8,000 groups enrolled 
throughout the province, representing over 
900,000 participants.” 


The total membership (in- 


Trade union cluding members of over- 


membership seas branches) of trade 
in United unions in the United 
Kingdom Kingdom at the end of 1946 


was about 8,714,000, show- 
ing an increase of 901,000, or 11-5 per cent, 
as compared with the end of the previous 
year. 

The number of males at the end of 1946 
was 7,139,000, showing an increase of 
925,000, or 14-9 per cent, as compared with 
the previous year, and the number of 
females was 1,575,000, a decrease of 24,000, 
or 1:5 per cent. 

Seventeen unions, each of which had a 
membership of 100,000 or more, accounted 
for two-thirds of the total membership of 
trade unions at the end of 1946; 31 other 
unions, each having 25,000 or more mem- 
bers, represented another one-sixth of the 
aggregate membership. In contrast, there 
were 460 unions with less than 1,000 
members each, and together these repre- 
sented only a little over 1 per cent, of the 
total membership of all unions. 
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The group of unions with the largest 
membership was that of road, dock, etc., 


transport and general labour, which had | 


about 2,130,000 members, including over 
290,000 females, while the “metals, machines, 
conveyances, etc.” group accounted for 
over 1,580,000, and coal mining for over 
720,000; these three groups together repre- 
sented one-half of the aggregate member- 
ship of all unions. 

The total membership at the end of 1946 
is the highest ever recorded, and compares 
with 8,848,000 at the end of 1920—the year 
in which trade union membership pre- 
viously reached its highest point. 


On October 31 last, the 


National British Minister of Health 
Assistance introduced the National 
Bill in Assistance Bill in the House 
British of Commons. The Bill pro- 
Parliament vides new arrangements for 


assistance to those in need 
which are to be administered by a 
National Assistance Board. The system 
will replace outdoor relief, unemployment 
assistance, and financial assistance for the 
blind and for needy persons undergoing 
treatment for pulmonary tuberculosis. 
There will be no “household means test”. 
Local authorities will be required to. pro- 
vide homes for old or infirm persons and 
they will have power to provide welfare 
services for the blind, deaf, dumb and 
crippled. 

This Bill, the Minister announced, com- 
pletes the Government’s program for expan- 
sion of the social services, as described in 
the White Paper on Social Insurance issued 
in 1944 (L.G., 1944, p. 1313), which followed 
from the earlier Report by Sir William 
Beveridge on Social Insurance and Allied 
Services (L.G., 1943, p. 46). 

The legislative program has comprised: 
the Family Allowances Act, 1945 (LG., 
1945, p. 812); the National Insurance Act, 
1946 (L.G., 1946, p. 287) covering pay- 
ments for unemployment insurance, sick- 
ness and maternity benefits, widows’ allow- 
ances, allowances for guardians, retirement 
pensions and death grants; the National 
Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act, 1946 
CAS) 19046 0 )/712) establishing a new 
system of workmen’s compensation; and 
the National Health Services Act (L.G., 
1946, p. 437). 


The Law Reform (Personal 
Injuries) Bill recently intro- 
workmen to duced in the British Parlia- 
have rightto ment will bring about 
compensation important changes in the 
and damages _ law concerning the hability 

of employers for injuries 
suffered by workmen in their employment. 
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British 


The Bill is based, in large part, on the 
recommendations of the Committee on 
Alternative Remedies which was set up in 
1944 to consider, among other matters, 
whether an injured workman who, apart 
from statutory restriction, would be entitled 
to bring an action for damages, should be 
permitted to do so and permitted, also, to 
receive full compensation under the (Indus- 
trial Injuries) Act, 1947, which comes into 
force this year. The committee recom- 
mended and the Bill provides that the 
workman shall retain his present right to 
sue his employer and to receive benefits 
under the Act. It requires, however, that 
in assessing damages, the Court must take 
into account one-half the insurance bene- 
fits which the workman would probably 
receive during the first five years after the 
injury. 

Two other changes in the law will be 
(1) the abolition of the defence of common 
employment or fellow servant and (2) the 
provision that in a civil action against an ~ 
employer under the Factories Act, 1937, or 
under other Acts, it will be a defence for 
the employer to show that he took “reason- 
able care”, as it is a defence at common 
law. ‘Reasonable care” has been inter- 
preted to include such precautions as 
employing a sufficient number of competent 
workers, putting proper rules into effect 
where they might reduce the possibility of 
accidents, providing a reasonably safe place 
to work and furnishing safe tools and 
machinery. 


| A Council of some 16 
Advisory members has been set up 
Council on in the United Kingdom 
workmen’s under the National Insur- 
compensation ance (Industrial Injuries) 
in U.K. Act, 1946, to advise the 

Minister concerning the 


regulations to be made and other matters 
referred to them by the Minister. The 
chairman of the Council is Sir Wilfrid 
Garrett, late Chief Inspector of Factories, 
and employers, trade unions and women 
are represented on it. 


A so-called ‘“anti-inflation 
“Anti- bill” was signed by Presi- 
inflation’”’ dent Truman on December 
bill signed 30 after its passage by 
by President Congress on December 19. 
Truman The President gave his 

approval to the measure 


“reluctantly” viewing it as a “pitifully 
inadequate . . . weapon against the high 
cost of living.” The new law fails to 
provide the powers to institute rationing 
and wage and price ceilings which the 
President had sought (L.G., Dec., 1947, 
piil7o7). 











The new law calls for voluntary action 
aimed at sharing of scarce commodities. 
Among other things, it authorizes voluntary 
agreements among representatives of busi- 
ness, industry and agriculture to chanmel 
scarce materials into essential uses; extends 
for one year to February 28, 1949, export 
and transportation controls; and gives the 
President authority to institute programs 


for conserving food in this country and. 


increasing food production in non-European 
foreign countries. The agreements under 
the bill will run only until March 1, 1949, 
must be approved’ by the President and 
may not provide for any fixing of prices. 
Thus, agreements to bring about lower 
prices are barred. 


In his second annual 
President economic report to Con- 
Truman’s gress under the provisions 
economic of the Employment Act of 
report to 1946, President Truman 
Congress declared that “the first 


objective for 1948 must be 
to halt the inflationary trend.” 

He said that employment during 1947 
made a mew record, passing the mark of 
60 million civilian.jobs in June and, even 
with seasonal dips, averaging about 58 
million for the whole year. This was 
almost 3 million more than in 1946 and 
about 10:5 million more than in 1940. 


Production and productivity per man- 
hour both increased. Consumer income 
after taxes reached a new high, running 
at the annual rate of $1,264 per capita in 
the last quarter of 1947, compared with 
a rate of $1,074 in the first quarter of 1946. 
However the cost of living continued to 
rise, and “at the end of the year there 
was a continuing prospect of a fruitless 
and dangerous spiraling of prices and 
wages. 

“Corporate profits before taxes rose to 
28 billion dollars, contrasted with 21 billion 
in 1946, amd profits after taxes rose to 17 
billion dollars, compared with 12-5 billion 
in 1946. 

“The record of prices, wages and profits 
during 1947 shows how they fed upon one 
another in a developing process of infla- 
tion. In spite of the heartening produc- 
tion record of the year, this inflationary 
trend was profoundly disturbing. It not 
only produced great inequities among our 
people, but also created the danger of a 
serious setback.” 

The President asked Congress to carry 
out the ten-point program he had called 
for last November, only three points of 
which had been enacted in the anti- 
inflation law passed by Congress in 
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December. The other seven points cover 
restraints on business, consumer credit and 
commodity speculation; allocation of scarce 
commodities; authority for rationing and 
price control; and extension and strengthen- 
ing of rent control. 

“We have learned from experience that 
the capacity to produce does not alone 
assure continuous maximum employment. 
The distribution of purchasing power 
determines whether there will be enough 
funds available to provide adequate invest- 
ment for maximum production and enough 
buying power to absorb the output. 

“Industrial price-wage-profit —_ policies, 
arrived at without compulsion in a free, 
competitive economy, play am important 
part im preserving or destroying balance in 
our economy. In those areas where busi- 
ness men and workers make conscious 
decisions about prices, wages and profits we 
must seek through education and under- 
standing to adjust these decisions ever 
more closely to the broad needs of the 
whole economy. 

‘At the same time, the adaptability of 
the economy to changing circumstances 
requires the maintenance of active com- 
petition which, through amendment and 
improved enforcement of the anti-trust 
laws, must be preserved where it exists and 
revived where it has languished. Collu- 
sive monopolistic practices must be eradi- 
cated and the trend toward concentration of 
economic power reversed. 

“For balanced expansion, our economy 
requires a larger flow of income to 
consumers. 

“More consumer income must be accom- 
panied by better income distribution. In 
1946 the lowest-income fifth of our families 
had an average annual income before taxes 
of only $885. The second fifth had an 
average annual income of only about 


$2,000. The top fifth had an average 
annual income of almost $9,000.” 
December was a_ record 
Increased month for the United 
activity of States National Labour 
U.S. Labour Relations Board in regard 
Relations to the number of cases 
Board received and the number of 
elections conducted. The 
increase was the result of the Boards new 
responsibilities under the ‘Taft-Hartley 


Labour-Management Relations Act, 1947 
(L.G., July, 1947, p. 948). 

Of the 2,064 cases filed in December, 88 
per cent or 1,825, involved petitions for 
various types of elections, 178 alleged 
unfair labour practices by employers, and 
61 alleged umfair labour practices by 
unions. | 
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Of the petitions for elections, 1,345 were 
for union-shop authorization elections. 
Petitions for collective bargaining elections 
numbered. 425, while there were 54 petitions 
to decertify unions and 1 for de-authoriza- 
tion of a union shop. 

Of the 796 elections conducted during 
December, 521 were union-shop authoriza- 
tion polls. . 

In these elections 90 per cent of those 
eligible to vote cast their ballots. Of the 
72,878 valid votes, 93 per cent or 67,752, 
were cast in favour of authorization of a 
union-shop provision. In each case the 
ballot offered employees the choice of 
voting “yes” or “no” on the following 
question: “Do you wish to authorize the 
union named below to enter into an agree- 
ment with your employer which requires 
membership in such union as a condition of 
continued employment?” 

The union shop received the support of 
the majority of employees in 518 of the 
521 elections. 

Collective bargaining elections during the 
month numbered 267. Of the 28, 358 valid 
votes, 62 per cent, or 17,489 were cast in 
favour of union representation. AFL 
unions participated in 170 elections of 
which they won 94; CIO unions partici- 
pated in 61 elections and won 40; while 
independent unions won 41 out of 56 
elections. 

Hight elections, each of them based upon 
the consent of all parties, were conducted 
upon petitions by employees asserting that 
a particular labour organization no longer 
represented a majority of the employees. 

Of the 987 valid votes cast in these 
elections 35 per cent or 344, were cast 
against unions. Of these 8 decertification 
elections, 5 resulted in decertification of 
the union; in two cases the union was 
continued by a majority vote of the 


employees. One election was  indeter- 
minate. 

The United States National 
Collective Labour Relations Board on 
bargaining January 28 ordered its first 
election collective bargaining elec- 
among tion among lawyers. The 
lawyers case concerned lawyers 
ordered by employed at the New York 
U.S. board office of an insurance com- 


pany, whom the Board 

decided to poll to determine whether they 
wish to be represented by the Independent 
Insurance and Banking Employees Union. 
The Board stated that it had in the 
past certified labour organizations as the 
bargaining representative of professional 
employees; and that this practice had been 
“Inferentially endorsed” by the Taft- 
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Hartley Act which contemplated the estab- 
lishment of separate units of professional 
employees . 

The lawyers concerned were hired in the 
same manner as other employees and were 
paid on a salary basis, ranging from $1,500 
to $3,000 a year. The Board found that 
they were not supervisory, managerial or 
confidential employees, that they did not 
formulate, determine or effectuate manage- 
ment policies generally, and that they were 
not concerned with the employer’s labour 
relations policies either directly or 
indirectly. 

The fact that they were “officers of the - 
court” was not sufficient basis for denying 
them the benefits of the Act, since their 
wages, hours and conditions of employment 
were determined by their employer rather 
than by the courts. 


Hazardous Occupations 


Minimum Order No. 4 which fixes a 
age for minimum age of 18 years 
logging and = for employment under the 
sawmilling US. Fair Labour Standards 
in U.S.A. Act, 1988, in logging and 


sawmilling (L.G., 1947, 
p. 1737) has been revised by the Secretary 
of Labour to bring within its scope, from 
February 2, occupations in the logging of 
pulpwood, chemical wood, excelsior wood, 
cordwood, fence posts and similar woods. 
Occupations excepted, in which 16: and 
17-year-olds may be employed, are limited 
to: Work in offices or in repair or main- 
tenance shops; work in the construction, 
operation or repair of living quarters of 
logging camps; work in timber-cruising, 
surveying, or logging-engineering parties; 
some work in repairing or maintaining of 
roads, railroads or flumes; work in forest 
protection; peeling of fence posts, pulp- 
wood, chemical wood, excelsior wood, cord- 
wood, or similar products under certain 
conditions; work in the feeding and care 
of animals; straightening amd tallying 
lumber on the dry chain; pulling lumber 
from the dry chain; clean-up in the 
lumber-yard; handling or shipping of 
cooperage stock in yards or storage sheds; 
and clerical work in yards or shipping 
sheds. 


In an exceptional contract 


Unusual | signed last summer and 
arbitration described in Business Week 
clause in U.S. of January 31, the Ex-Cell-O 
collective Corporation, of Detroit, and 
agreement the United Automobile 


Workers (CIO) agreed that 
when a dispute went to arbitration the 
losing side would have to pay the entire 
arbitration cost. 




















The first decision under the clause was 
recently issued. It favoured the company 
and thus required the arbitration cost to 
be met by the union. Both sides are said 
to be generally satisfied with the plan but 
believe it too new to be fairly judged. 
The main purpose of the arrangement, to 
minimize the number of cases taken to 
arbitration, seems so far to have been 
achieved, since last week’s case was the 
first in five months that failed to be 
settled short of arbitration. 


The Brotherhood of Loco- 


Equality of motive Firemen and 
treatment Enginemen in the United 
for Negro States recently asked oper- 
firemen ators of southeastern rail- 


asked by U.S. roads to accord “complete 
railway union equality of treatment” to 

Negro firemen, according to 
the New York Times. This action con- 
stituted a change of policy on the part of 
the union, which in 1941 signed am agree- 
ment with the operators classifying Negro 
firemen as non-promotable. It followed a 
decision of the U.S. Supreme Court, which 
last December upheld a lower court ruling 
that the Brotherhood must not discrim- 
inate against Negro firemen. 


As a result of the recom- 


Proposed mendations of a Committee 
changes in of experts appointed in 1938 
Swedish by the Swedish Department 


of Social Affairs to review 
its labour legislation 
important changes are now under way. 
The ILO Industrial Safety Survey in its 
issues for January-March and July- 
September, 1947, summarizes the reports of 
the committee. 

Thirteen draft legislative texts were 
submitted by the Committee, one of which 
is on industrial safety and hygiene. Recom- 
mendations were made, too, concerning the 
organization of the Labour Inspectorate. 

The principal proposal made regarding 
labour inspection is that for its centraliza- 
tion in a new authority, the Labour- 
Council. The present Inspectorate com- 
prises the general State inspectorate, muni- 
cipal inspectors and the special State 
inspection services for mines, electrical 
works, railways, logging and _ explosives. 
There are also shipping imspectors and 
radiological inspection services. Super- 
vision over all these services has been 
divided in the past among several authori- 
ties, among them, the State Institute, the 
Board of Trade and the State Public 
Health Institute. 

The Committee 
the administration of 


labour laws 


that all 
protection 


recommends 
labour 


measures should be entrusted to a Labour 
Council which should be as autonomous 
as possible and devoted exclusively to 
labour protection. The Council should 
have special sections for quarries, logging, 
transport, explosives, industrial hygiene, 
medicine, chemistry, safety education and 
training, and administration. Each district 
should: be under a chief inspector, assisted 
by general medical and welfare inspectors. 
The frequency of inspections should be 
increased so as to permit one visit a year 
to every undertaking with high risks or 
one employing at least 10 persons, and one 
in two years to other plants. This pro- 
posal will necessitate a considerable addi- 
tion to the inspection force. 

Appended to the draft Bill on industrial 
safety and hygiene are detailed instruc- 
tions explaining how to enforce the pro- 
visions. The instructions will have the 
same binding force as the Act. The present 
Act is to be broadened to cover all indus- 
tries, public and private, except home-work 
and shipping. In agriculture the existing 
Act only applies to machinery, steam 
boilers, etc., but the Committee recom- 
mends much wider safety provisions. 

Plans for new premises andi substantial 
alterations in existing premises im plants 
with high accident and health risks must 
be submitted to the Inspectorate for exam- 
ination and the plans must be approved 
before the premises can be used. 

The Committee suggests that there should 
be a safety delegate for every workplace 
regularly employing five or more workers 
and a safety committee for every one 
regularly employing 100 or more. 

Manufacturers and vendors of machinery, 
appliances, etc., will be required to provide 
instructions concerning their use and main- 
tenance. Manufacturers of dangerous sub- 
stances must provide, at the time of 
delivery, safety regulations concerning hand- 
ling and storage, prescribed identification 
marks and, in certain cases, information 
on the chemical composition of the sub- 
stance in question. The Committee pro- 
poses to make the installer of machines 
responsible for their safe condition, and 
every user responsible for seeing that the 
guards are in place. 


In an effort to stabilize 
Government its economy, establish a 


aid to high level of employment 
industry and raise its standard of 
in Chile living, the Government ot 


Chile established the 
Development Corporation early in 1939. 
The history of this body has been outlined 
by the International Labour Office in a 
book issued last year. 
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The economy of Chile has been based: 
to a considerable degree on the export of 
copper and nitrates. Both in volume and 
in value, these exports have shown violent 
fluctuations from year to year. This 
menaces the standard of living, and malnu- 
trition is a problem in some sections of 
the population. 

When the corporation was established, 
it was to be financed through several tax 
sources reserved for it, particularly the 
special copper tax, and from a part of the 
foreign debt fund. In addition, foreign 
and domestic loans were floated, including 
funds from the United States Export-Import 
Bank. It is administered according to the 
principles laid: down in the original Act as 
well as the detailed regulations drafted by 
itself and approved by the Government. 
It is controlled by a Council of 25 mem- 
bers representing the Government and 
various private and public organizations. 
The President of the Corporation is the 
Minister of Economy and Commerce, a 
department established in 1942. 


Its functions, as set out in the Act, 
include drawing up a general plan to 
promote production in order to raise living 
standards; carrying out studies and experi- 
ments to discover the most adequate 
means of creating new production or to 
improve existing technique and assisting 
the domestic manufacture or importations 
of machinery and other materials needed 
for production. 

The Corporation gives financial assist- 
ance to private industry, and, in some 
cases, establishes public enterprises. In 
this way it has encouraged small business 
and is now undertaking larger operations 
which could not be developed with private 
capital alone. When the latter are well 
established, the Corporation sells out, and, 
with the funds obtained, finances new 
ventures, 

The importance of research work in any 
development scheme has been accepted by 
the Government of Chile, and the Cor- 
poration, has arranged for certain large 
American firms to send in qualified 
research workers and skilled technicians. 

Over a period of six years an integrated 
program has peen worked out. Steps have 
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_been taken to develop fuel and mechanical 


energy, the indispensable basis of all other 
projects, by utilizing the coal resources and 
developing possible oil reserves. Certain 
industries are being developed to replace 
imports, to support related industries, and 
to save foreign exchange. In this regard, 
a large steel industry is being planned 
which is expected to begin operations at 
the end of this year. Local industries, 
agiculture, fisheries and mining, are being 
actively encouraged. 


Early in January, the 
Canada Canada Year Book, 1947 
Year Book, was issued by the Dominion 
1947 Bureau of Statistics, under 


the authority of the Hon. 
James A. MacKinnon, then Minister of 
Trade and Commerce. It is a volume of 
1,240 pages, including a complete index 
and is illustrated by over 50 maps and 
statistical diagrams. 

The Year Book is the official compendium 
of information on physiography, demo- 
graphy, national health, welfare, education, 
labour, resources, production, trade, trans- 
portation, finance, national income and 
other subjects. It summarizes for the 
business man, the student and the general 
reader the chief reports and publications 
of the Federal and Provincial governments 
on these subjects: the data are correlated 
in such a way as to bring out their inter- 
relations and significance. It has been 
published annually since Confederation in 
1867. 

Topics given special treatment in this 
edition include the United Nations Educa- 
tion, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO); Canada’s part in the Food 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO) and 
Canadian citizeriship legislation. 

Cloth bound copies can be obtained 
from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, at $2 
per copy. A limited number of paper- 
bound copies have been set aside for 
ministers of religion, bona fide students 
and school teachers, who may obtain such 
copies at the nominal price of $1 per copy. 
Applications for paper-bound copies must 
be forwarded with remittance to the 
Dominion Statistician, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa. 





By the end of 1946, Canadian industry had 
not only successfully absorbed the 1,000,000 
persons released from the Armed Services and 
the 1,150,000 workers from war industry, but 
was also in a position to absorb large numbers 
of additional workers. This expansion was 


warranted by the tremendous demand for 
in the domestic and foreign 


THE EFFECT 

OF IMMIGRATION 

IN RELIEVING 
LABOUR SHORTAGES 


goods, both 


market. 

Among the means adopted to relieve the 
shortage of manpower was that of an organ- 
ized program of selective immigration,/ The 
purpose of the following article is to analyze 
the effects of this immigration on the labour 


DURING 1947 


First examination of the relatively small 
numbers of workers migrating to Canada 
during 1947 might appear to indicate that 
their effect on the general scarcity of 
labour had not been extensive, as yet. The 
Canadian labour force averaged slightly 
over 4,800,000 persons during 1947 while 
immigration during the year accounted for 
approximately 27,000 men and 25,000 
women. A large proportion of the female 
immigrants were housewives, and thus 
would not be available for employment. 
It is evident, therefore, that the labour 
force is not likely to have been increased 
by even one per cent through this means 
during 1947, despite the greatly accelerated 
rate of immigration during the last six 
months of the year. 

A closer analysis, however, reveals that 
immigration has appreciably affected the 
labour scene in some industries. In agri- 
culture, for example, the demand for 
workers has subsided considerably as a 
direct result of immigration. Farmers, 
who in the immediate post-war period were 
willing to accept any available help, now 
are requesting experienced and competent 
workers only. In logging, also, the immi- 
gration of displaced persons has contrib- 
uted to the improved labour situation in 
the 1947-48 season; it is reported that for 
the first time in seven years sufficient 
workers have been available to meet 
labour requirements. The greater than 
usual number of off-seasonal workers in 
the labour market this winter is also 
responsible to some extent for the easier 
labour situation. Under the more com- 
petitive labour market conditions of the 
summer months, a sizable demand for 
workers will develop in both industries, 
but most of these opportunities will be 
of only short-time duration. 

The geographical distribution of immi- 
grant workers is also a significant factor 





market during 1947. 


in so far as their effect on the labour 
market is concerned. If immigrants settle 
in centres where few employment oppor- 
tunities exist, they will necessarily tend to 
adversely affect the general labour situa- 
tion. At present, the attractive climatic 
conditions of British Columbia are drawing 
a disproportionate number of workers into 
that province. Fourteen per cent of 
recorded immigration during 1947 was to 
British Columbia, while, at the latest date, 
only 5 per cent of job vacancies recorded 
at National Employment Service offices 
were registered in that province. Extensive 
immigration to British Columbia may 
result in an aggravation of the seasonal 
unemployment problem in the major urban 
centres of that province, unless immigrants 
are willing to accept jobs in rural districts. 

The nature of the industries to which 
immigrant workers are directed is, of 
course, an important factor in determining 
their ultimate effect on labour shortages. 
The increased employment of workers in 
the basic industries, for instance, where 
labour needs have been great, will stimulate 
expansion throughout all dependent indus- 
tries. Absorption in secondary and tertiary 
industries, on the other hand, merely fills 
a vacancy. The present trend is towards 
“feeding” the primary or basic industries 
of Canada. As a result, the long-run effect 
of much of the immigration during 1947 
may well be the creation of a greater 
number of jobs in the country. Entrance 
of entrepreneurs wishing to set up their 
own business would also provide a similar 
stimulating effect on employment. An 
indication of the possibilities may be 
gleaned from the “refugee” industries 
which have come into Canada during the 
war years. In 1944, there were 56 such 
industries engaged in manufacturing, which 
employed over 6,000 persons, the majority 
of whom were of Canadian birth. 
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IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES TO CANADA : 
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The Post-War Labour Market 


The complexities of mreconversion pre- 
vented a true evaluation of the labour 
market during the major part of 1946. 
The structure of the labour force was 
undergoing continuous and extensive 
changes due to demobilization and the 
withdrawal and redistribution of war 
workers. The demand for workers was 
unpredictable—difficulties of reconversion 
continually held employment in check, and 
the flow of essential materials was 
uncertain. 

By the end of 1946, however, employ- 
ment conditions had become more stable. 
The major shifts within the labour force 
were complete, and general expansion in 
employment was no longer deterred by 
immediate reconversion difficulties. It had 
become apparent that Canada could not 
only absorb its present supply of man- 
power but could’ also provide jobs for 
a considerable number of additional 
workers. A tremendous demand for goods, 
both in the foreign and domestic market, 
induced rapid expansion in production, 
but scarcities of labour in many indus- 
tries kept activity below capacity. 

The prospect of drawing into employ- 
ment workers not presently in the labour 
force was slight. In fact, many workers 
had already withdrawn from the labour 
market since the war’s end, and this move- 
ment, especially as regards women, was 


expected to continue as housing became 
more plentiful. It seemed evident that, 
if the growing need for workers was to be 
met, local manpower-resources would have 
to be supplemented from sources outside 
the country. Immigration was therefore 
advocated by many employers and other 
groups as the obvious means of increasing 
the labour force. 


Encouragement of Immigration 


Steps were taken early in 1947 to ease 
restrictions against persons entering the 
country (L.G., May, 1947, p. 644). A 
liberal interpretation was applied to exist- 
ing immigration laws in contrast to the 
very restrictive application during the 
thirties. In addition, classes of admissible 
persons were broadened to include workers 
for primary industries, a wider range of 
relatives, and a quota of Displaced Persons 
from Europe. 

Persons who now can enter Canada may 
be classified under four broad headings:— 

1. British subjects and United States 
citizens who can support themselves until 
employment is secured. 

2. European _ relatives, _fiancees 
fiances of persons residing in Canada. 


and 


3. Persons entering to engage in assured 
employment in primary industry, or agri- 
culturists having sufficient means to farm. 

4. A quota of Displaced Persons. 


a a a eS MEE SE 


IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING 1946 AND 1947 


(Source: Dept. of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 
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Adult Adult Children: 

Males Females (under 18) ‘Total 
1,210 1,051 533 2,794 
611 1,062 608 2,281 
687 5,073 1,903 7,663 
739 4,195 1,405 6,339 
770 4,650 220 7,691 
799 4,143 2,204 7,146 
KEVE 5,385 2,995 9,127 
821 5 oe 3,203 9,401 
801 3,d2¢ 2,022 6,550 
869 2,400 1,491 4,760 
1,043 1,831 1,151 4,025 
837 1,924 1,181 3,942 
809 1,443 508 2,760 
831 1,257 489 2,577 
947 1,212 613 2,672 
1112 1,295 509 2,916 
1,626 2,073 889 4.588 
1,989 2,456 1,455 5,900 
2,291 1,876 942 5,109 
3,014 2,220 1,052 6,286 
3,739 ALS) 1,339 7229 
4,264 3,200 1,477 8,941 
3,635 2,734 1,241 7,610 
3,024 2,870 1,645 7,539 
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_ Well over 50 per cent of all immigrants 
entering Canada in 1947 were admitted 
from within the first category. Some of 
these entered under the transportation 
arrangements of the Ontario Government; 
reports on hand suggest that approximately 
7,000 were expected to have arrived by the 
end of January, 1948, and 10,000 by the 
end of March. The National Employment 
Service, however, undertook the task of 
finding jobs for most of these people, and 
reports from employment offices indicate 
that placements were speedily effected in 
practically all cases. This indicates the 
desirability of very close co-operation 
between the provinces and the Dominion 
Government through the National Employ- 
ment Service where immigration is con- 
cerned. Very close co-operation has 
existed between the National Employment 
Service and the Province of Ontario and as 
a result there has been no delay in making 
placements. 

Movement within the second group 
would tend to apply to individuals rather 
than any block migration. In general, 
immigration under this heading did not 
greatly affect the labour market. 

Under the third heading, two groups of 
Dutch and Belgian workers have already 
been brought over for employment on 
Canadian farms. The first group arrived 
early in June, followed by a second in 
September. It would appear, from the 
sources of information available, that 
approximately 1,750 persons were involved 
in these movements. 

The program for bringing in Displaced 
Persons has been undertaken by the 
Dominion Government. At the end of 
1947, approval had been given for the 
importation of 20,000 DP’s, 7,345 of whom 
had already arrived. Immigration of this 
nature is primarily designed to meet the 
specific need for workers in individual 
industries and practically all persons 
brought in as workers are covered by 
approved orders from employers. (The 
procedures under which DP’s are admitted 
was described in the October, 1947 Lasour 
GAZETTE, p. 1407). 

The volume of immigration during 1947 
was largely determined by the availability 
of transportation. An average of 5,000 
persons arrived each month during 1947, 
the numbers entering increasing sharply in 
the last half of the year. Immigration for 
the year 1947, as reported by the Immigra- 
tion Branch of the Department of Mines 
and Resources totalled 64,127 (27,281 men, 
24,787 women and 12,059 children). 
Although total immigration in 1947 showed 
little numerical differences from that during 
1946, the number of immigrants who would 
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be expected to enter employment advanced 
appreciably. During 1947, the number of 
adult males entering, which serves as an 
indicator of immigrants who would be 
seeking work, was more than twice as large 
as those reported in 1946. The chart 
accompanying presents the disposition of 
male immigrants during the comparable 
1946 and 1947 periods. 

The outlook for immigration during 1948 
appears to be promising. It is expected 
that difficulties in providing transportation 
will have been greatly overcome; while in 
Canada, it is hoped that housing scarcities 
will have been eased by the estimated 
73,000 to 77,000 housing units constructed 
during 1947. At the same time, much of 
the ground work in the administration of 
immigration, both in Canada and in 
Europe, has now been accomplished. The 
Canadian economy, on the other hand, has 
not yet indicated significant signs of a 
reduced capacity to absorb additional 
workers. In view of these factors, the 
estimate for immigration during 1948 has 
been placed at 100,000 (including women 
and children) according to reports from 
the Honourable J. A. Glen, Minister of 
Mines and Resources. 


Effect on Industry 


The most significant analysis of immi- 
gration in relation to employment condi- 
tions must be undertaken on an industrial 
basis. The following, therefore, presents a 
brief synopsis of labour shortages and the 
extent of immigration within the main 
industrial groups. 

Agriculture.—The extreme seasonality of 
the work tends to obscure the manpower 
situation in agriculture. During peak 
activity, over 300,000 additionat workers 
are required who could not be employed 
by the industry on a year-round basis. 
For example, agricultural employment at 
the seasonal high during 1947 stood at 
1,300,000 while during the slack period it 
fell to 930,000. Thus, any estimate of the 
demand for workers which included seasonal 
needs would present a greatly inflated 
figure. 

The severe shortage of labour facing the 
farmers of the country at the close of the 
war has been considerably eased. Relief 
came about partially because of immigra- 
tion—agriculture undoubtedly has been the 
greatest benefactor from immigration of all 
industries to date. However, the easing of 
year-round labour needs has also been 
caused by the trend towards greater season- 
ality in employment. With higher farm 
prices, many farmers no longer find it 
financially necessary to keep up extensive 
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winter activity, and, depending more on 
organized movements of seasonal workers, 
are not forced to “carry” workers through 
the slack winter season. There also appears 
to be a long-term trend, due to mechaniza- 
tion, towards a smaller work force. 

The first wave of immigration was 
directed towards strengthening the agricul- 
tural work force. Approximately 4,500 
Polish veterans have been brought to 
Canada for farm work under Government 
sponsorship, 2,900 arriving in the Fall of 
1946 and 1,600 in the Spring of 1947. The 
agricultural work force was also reinforced 
by immigration under private sponsorship ; 
the Dutch farmers, which were mentioned 
above, come within this class. Fifteen per 
cent of recorded immigration among adult 
males during 1947, or 4,200 men, entered 
agriculture. This figure does not include 
the Polish veterans, these men having 
entered Canada under a special permit 
issued by the Minister of Mines and 
Resources. 

At the present time, the demand for 
permanent help is slack, due in part to 
the smaller than usual volume of winter 
activity being carried on. Labour shortages 
in agriculture have been caused in part 
by the sharply competitive nature of the 
labour market. Reflecting this, agricul- 
tural demand is becoming more and more 
concentrated in Ontario where other com- 
petition for such labour is most severe. 
Higher pay and shorter hours are con- 
stantly drawing workers from the farms 
into the urban centres. Replacements in 
the lower wage brackets will be a problem 
as long as higher wage jobs are available 
in nearby areas. 

There is, however, a considerable demand 
for certain classes of immigrants as indi- 
cated by the continued request for Dutch 
farmers. It has been announced that 
10,000 Dutch immigrants will be brought 
into Canada for farm work during 1948. 
However, since they are migrating in 
family groups, a considerable proportion of 
the immigrants will not be entering the 
labour market. Also, many expect to enter 
‘‘own-account” farming, a field where much 
opportunity for expansion continues to 
exist. 

Logging.—It appears that an ample 
supply of labour has been available for 
peak seasonal activity in logging during 
the 1947-48 season.” It was estimated that 
logging employment, including farmers 
working on their own in the woods, would 
reach the 200,000 mark during the peak of 
seasonal activity. This, in part, may be 
attributed to the immigration of 3,438 
woods workers from Displaced Persons 
camps, which also provided a stabilizing 


-approximately 400 miners. 


effect on the labour supply. Immigrants 
were admitted under a ten-month contract 
thus preventing labour turnover, usually a 
formidable problem in woods employment. 

It is not at all certain, however, that 
sufficient workers will be available on a 
year-round basis. The majority of addi- 
tional persons turning to woods employ- 
ment this season were farmers who, because 
of the poor crop yields, took advantage 
of woods employment to increase their 
incomes. This supply of labour not only 
fluctuates with the changing levels of farm 
income but is also only available for the 
winter season. Logging operators, on the 
other hand, have endeavoured to extend 
the season of employment, and, in the case 
of the immigrants, are offering steady 
employment for ten months of the year. 
If this trend toward longer-term employ- 
ment continues, there may develop a 
demand of considerable proportions for 
steady immigrant labour. 


Mining.—The employment situation in 
mining has been one of continually growing 
shortages, although the winter slack has 
temporarily eased the situation. Producing 
mines during 1947 were constantly handi- 
capped by manpower scarcities and mines 
in the process of opening obtained the 
necessary crews only with much difficulty. 

The manpower scarcity in mining dates 
back to the early years of the war at 


which time firms in this industry were 


constantly losing men to the armed! services 
or to war industry. Even with the steady 
improvement in the post-war period, the 
mining industry has only recently regained 
the employment level of 1939; average 
employment in mining during 1947 stood 
at slightly under 70,000. 

This absence of over-all expansion reflects 
the apparent lack of intérest of Canadian 
workers in mining employment, which has 
developed despite the fact that wages in 
mining exceed those paidi in eight of the 
nine leading industries in Canada. Main- 
taining even the present level of employ- 
ment during the coming years may present 
a problem since the mining industry, having 
a large proportion of older workers, will be 
faced with a heavy replacement rate. 

Immigration during 1947 provided only 
260 workers for the mines, but applications 
have been approved for the migration of 
2,197 additional workers. These workers 
will be directed into the metal mining 
industry. It is estimated that the coal 
mining industry could presently absorb 
The need in 
this industry is for skilled men and there 
are none of these presently located in 
Displaced Persons Camps. 
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The acute demand for 
construction tradesmen in Canada _ has 
grown steadily greater in the post-war 
period. Expansion was evidenced in all 
types of construction—residential, indus- 
trial and governmental. During 1947, a work 
force of 284,000 was obtained, the highest 
peacetime level on record, but despite this, 
the need for additional workers persisted 
throughout the season. 

One of the most acute labour shortages 
is in the trowel trades. Virtually no 
training of these craftsmen was undertaken 
during the ’thirties and early war years. 
As a result, the supply of tradesmen avail- 
able for reconstruction not only was 
relatively small but a large proportion of 
workers were in the older age group. It 
has been estimated that 500 bricklayers 
and 100 plasterers could be absorbed imme- 
diately by the construction industry. 

A world-wide need for builders has 
tended to check the organized immigration 
of tradesmen. Immigration, however, gave 
promise of easing shortages in the unskilled 
labour market; 270 railway maintenance 
workers and 90 outside construction 
workers had arrived by the end of 1947. 
These will be supplemented by approxi- 
mately 4,500 additional immigrants—2,300 
for track maintenance, 2,000 for outside 





Construction. 


construction and a group of skilled 
tradesmen. 
Two factors—material shortages and 


rising building costs—have currently slowed 
down the expansion of demand for con- 
struction workers. These influences have 
tended to keep a fair balance between the 
supply and demand for workers during the 
past season. If the supply of materials is 
increased appreciably and prices are held 
in check, labour demand may more 
seriously outweigh the available supply 
within the next few years. 


Manufacturing.—By 1947, employment 
in manufacturing industries, which totalled 
1,296,000 (including public utilities), was 
almost double the level in 1939. This 
phenomenal growth was induced by war 
requirements, and following the armistice, 
by the demand for goods in Canada and 
in devastated Europe. The present level 
of production in manufacturing now exceeds 
normal domestic consumption on a peace- 
time basis and to support employment at 
its present level there will be a need for 
continued foreign markets. As Europe is 
rehabilitated, however, the demand for 
goods may be expected: to lessen and finally 
develop into an exportable surplus. 

The employment situation in the manu- 
facturing industries ‘is, however, marked by 
the fact that there are certain classes of 
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“jobs which are difficult to fill. 


‘ 


Under this 
classification falls employment in textiles, 
foundries, and meat packing plants where 
the chief need is for heavy labourers and 
women for factory work. 

Organized immigration schedules for gen- 
eral manufacturing have been small. At 
the end of 1947, the textile industry had 
been the sole beneficiary, with the first 38 
workers of the 2,316 approved for the 
industry having already arrived. Approval 
had also been granted for the importation 
of about 700 additional persons for work 
in steel foundries, meat packing and brick 
industries. 





Personal Service.—The expansion of 
employment in personal service fields 
(domestic service, hairdressing, cleaning 


and pressing, hotels, laundries, restaurants, 
and hospitals) has been severely hampered 
by labour shortages since the early years 
of the war. 

The largest source of employment in the 
personal service is the private home where 
female domestic servants find work. 
Employment in domestic service, however, 
has sustained a serious decline both during 
the war and immediate post-war years. 
The definite disinclination on the part of 
Canadian women to accept service work 
was made strikingly clear during the war 
years when other employment became 
available. Thousands of women left ser- 
vice work to take jobs in factories and 
offices. It appears furthermore, that the 
reluctance to take domestic employment. 
will prevail so long as good employment 
conditions exist in other fields. 

A similar situation exists in other service 
occupations, although some relief has been 
experienced in the post-war period. Wait- 
resses, kitchen help, as well as all kinds of 
skilled and unskilled help for hospitals, 
restaurants and laundries, are required: in 
considerable numbers throughout the 
country. 

It has been estimated that the personal 
services could absorb over the next year 
or two from 10,000 to 12,000 women in 
permanent employment at the current level 
of wages. The selective immigration of 
workers for such employment may be 
expected to relieve the situation, although 
the extent to which it proves successful 
will depend upon the willingness of the 
workers to remain in this line of endeavour. 

At the end of 1947, approval had been 
granted for the importation of 3,000 women 
for service 1n private homes and _institu- 
tions. Slightly over 700 of these had 
arrived by the end of the year, 150 of whom 
had been placed in private homes, the 
remainder having been placed in hospitals; 
and similar institutions. 








In the professional field, there is a 
general shortage of physicians, dentists and 
nurses. In. view of the present heavy 
enrolments in Canadian universities, differ- 
ences in professional standards between 
countries, and at the same time, the great 
need for such persons in Europe, it is not 
likely that many persons in these classes 
will be brought to Canada. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the 
foregoing outlines the state of the labour 
market and the role played’ by immigra- 
tion to date. Even in imdustries which 


have been relieved by immigration, how- 
ever, it is not at all certain that the persons 
involved will remain in the employment 
to which they have been directed. Workers 
brought in under group movements have 
agreed to remain for one year in the 
employment for which they were selected 
and thus the ultimate effect will not be 
visible for some time. The permanent 
effect of immigration on the labour market 
will only be seen when these immigrants 
become free to move within the labour 
market as they wish. 


NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED 
BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
IN CANADA, 1946, BY INDUSTRY” 


Approximately one out of every three employed 
persons in Canada in 1946 was employed under the 
terms of a collective agreement, according to the 


first compilation of its kind made recently by the 
Research and Statistics Branch, Department. of 
Labour. 


There were 1,059,076 workers employed 
under the terms of collective agreements 
in Canada, in the year 1946. Classified by 
industrial groups, the compilation shown in 
the accompanying table has been made 
from information supplied by employers in 
the annual survey of Wage Rates and 
Hours of Labour in Canada 1946, and 
supplemented by information from unions. 
This is the first time such a compilation 
has been made. 

The number of workers under agreement 
does not correspond to the union member- 
ship. In cases of closed and union shop 
agreements, all those affected are union 
members, but under all other agreements 
non-union members are affected by the 
terms of the agreement as well as union 
members. Also, employees may be mem- 
bers of unions in some cases where no 
collective agreements have been made. 
Actual union membership in Canada in 
1946 was approximately 831,000 (L.G., 
Sept., 1947, p. 1259). 

The total number of wage earners and 
salaried workers employed at November 9, 
1946, was 3,278,000, as estimated by the 





Dominion Bureau of Statistics (based on 
a one per cent sample of the population 
and therefore subject to sampling error). 
The percentage of employed workers 
affected by agreements in all industries in 
1946, therefore, was 32:3. By main indus- 
trial groups, the percentages were: Agri- 
culture—nil; Forestry, Fishing, Trapping— 
32-6; Mining—77-5; Manufacturing, and 
Electricity, Gas and Water Production— 
42-5; Transportation and Communication 
—72-1; Trade, Finance and Insurance— 
3:3; Service—6:9. 


*A file of collective agreements has been main- 
tained in the Department of Labour for many years 
and summaries of representative agreements have 
been published each month in the Lapour Gazette. 
The Research and Statistics Branch makes analyt- 
ical studies of current agreements on file, by indus- 
try and by topic. The first five of these, covering 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, the Manufacture of 
Iron and Steel and their Products, the Manufac- 
ture of Non-Ferrous Metal Products, Non- 
Metallic Mineral Products and Chemical Products, 
the Coal Mining Industry, and_ the Fishing 
Industry have been published in previous issues 
and have also been printed as separate bulletins. 
The sixth in the series, given herewith, will also be 
reprinted in bulletin form. Copies of these bulletins 
are available, on request. 
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NUMBERS OF WORKERS: AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA, 1946, BY 
INDUSTRY 




















































Agree- Agree- 
ments ments 
(other Agree- (other Agree- 
than ments than ments 
those | extended those | extended 
extended | under extended | under 
under Collec- under Collec- 
Industry Group Collece- tive Total (a) Industry Group Collec- tive Total (a) 
tive Agree- tive Agree- 
Agree- |ment Act, Agree- |ment Act, 
ment Act,| Quebec ment Act,}| Quebec 
Quebec) Quebec) 
No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Workers | Workers | Workers Workers | Workers | Workers 
(EOP AR hi eee ey 844,103 [239,777 |1,059,076 Manufacturing— 
Continued 
Agriculture............ NR AL ees Nil Textile Products (con.) 
Suits, coats, gar- 
Forestry, Fishing, ments (including 
Trapping.......... Bore: 7) Evia fre iad 38,471 tailoring) ai eee 19,350 23, 908 32,158 
ISDE ae A eu TG iclirreasel| ra aN cb eae 7,671 Woollen cloth, yarn.} 6,709 |.......... 6,709 
Forestry and logging..| 30,800 |.......... 30, 800 Other textile pro- 
Hunting and trapping. INT Ps ecm ee Nil GUCTSA Meer ers, te. TA 246 eae ane 1,246 
Mining (including Wood and Paper Pro- 
milling), Quarry- ducts (including 
ing, Oil Wells.......| 48,787 36 48,823 Printing ese J oas 84,075 13, 244 96, 009 
bestos mining...... SEQ RA ion Lene 3, 984 Boats and canoes.... UN EG gh eens ae Nil 
oal mining........... Vip ig eee Rae aiat 23, 254 Boxes, baskets, bar- 
Metal mining......... 19035 Shei Shane eae 19,358 relsictiy nae ae UBM CA pads Bi che 1,167 
Other mining......... 231 36 267 Carriages, wagons, 
Oil and gas wells...... Sa AE Se ee Ne 842 sleighsiiiikwiuiny 2s INST’ ong Maser Nil 
Quarrying, sand pits..| 1,118 (b)| 1,118 Furniture, upholst- 
ering and repair..| 3,724 3, 968 6, 968 
Manufacturing........ 436,554 78,920  |494,719 Paper products...... 5, 812 3, 063 8, 875 
Vegetable foods....... 21,344 3,507 24, 851 Photography........ ENG ra enc iia Nil 
Biscuits, confection- Printing, — publish- 
F ery, cocoa......... UAL Ian] Ay A RLS ie ate 1, 233 ing, engraving.....| 12,376 5, 763 17,553 
Break and bakery Pulp and paper...... OTROO Mee | eee tee 37, 697 
DLOCTCTSu ne eee 6,173 3, 507 9, 680 Saw and planing 
Blour and deed) iio. M2? BOG) ec ee 2, 506 mill products.....| 21, 123 450 21,573 
Fruit and vegetable Other wood pro- 
productse 3) ..g0). BZ OO Te muag ee Reeds eh 6, 790 HICUS essen rth ara al Rate as a 2,176 
Sugar products...... LST eet cee ioe 1,811 
ther vegetable Iron and Its Pro- 
TOOdS ae orm 2 So kamal tee tart ee B 2, 831 Guctes eee ae on. 123, 387 15,821 {135,618 
PAGRCraLt menos ase 6 903597 | sec geitesern 6, 903 
Other Vegetable Pro- Automobiles and 
ucts Minlanmien nti, SLFOAD eh cheb ene 31,940 CY CIES aN enehy alee 2D OAaI Minune cc eran 25, 734 
Aerated and mineral Automobile repair 
WAUEIS spite sem ete cL EAE as 46 (including gar- 
Liquors, wines, beer| 9,082 |.......... 9, 082 AMES) Gs GaN cee 912 8,842(c)| 9,754 (e) 
Rubber products....| 16,638 |.......... 16, 638 Blacksmithing...... INTL eae cape ee Nil 
obacco, cigars, Boilers, engines, 
cigarettes......... ihe 9 oy Ieee 6,174 machinery, n.e.s..| 16,758 |.......... 16, 758 
arm machinery 
Animal Foods......... BAO TO Tein ae 22,575 and implements..} 10,694 |.......... 10, 694 
Butter, cheese, con- Firearms and guns.. Nal al cee eins Nil 
densed milk...... LOS AE Nee tae eh 798 Foundry products..| 14,826 |.......... 14, 826 
Fish products....... 4 OD We WIL a neta lips 4, 762 Hardwareandtools.| 2,116 |.......... 2,116 
Meat products...... 17 OLS A Ne ce 17,015 Munitions, n.s....... ONAL nee lactate Nil 
Primary iron pro- 
Leather and Fur Pro- CLUCTS neta eran HGS OO Teil geen eat 16,091 
GUCtS nian nuien Lies 11,015 16, 897 25, 669 Railway rolling 
Boots and shoes.....| 3,767 11,619 14,175 stock and repair..| 3,292 2,615 4,722 
ur products........ 2,618 2,691 4,312 Sheet metal pro- 
Gloves 20 Sse 338 1,969 2,307 ducts and repair..| 7,095 4,132 8,994 
Harness and repair.. EA iis (Bas are Nea 4] Shells and bombs.. ING Lge eee ron Nil 
Shoe repair......... IN ease cae Nil Shipbuilding and 
ABN gs hse oun 3, 108 618 3, 691 TOPAIT MAbs een 1 LIES Aria Can eat ee bat Laat 
Other leather pro- Tanks and universal 
MCESEM Miele saleay aS yee WEN eee Ware 1, 143 CATLICrs) Woe et eee ING Lee iar ere as Nil 
Wire and wire pro- 
Textile Products...... 60,775 26, 869 75, 3844 CUCtS ein DS COME Eli coer re Ras 3, 202 
wnings, bags, Other iron products.| 3,993 ou 4,053 
+ tents, sails........ 129 327 456 
Carpets, mats, rugs. OSD GINA Ae ames 535 Non-Ferrous Metal 
ordage, rope, Products..... orate 49,958 381 50, 339 
AWeLI\s Meow abe ayer ae US254 Mieiee ohieeuer 982 Brass and copper 
Cotton cloth, yarn, DEOCUCTS eee tne. NSS Os ror acct taras 4,889 
Ghread sy, cow, AO QE ee eecreee 17, 400 Hlectrical products 
Hats and caps.......] 4,682 1, 400 4, 882 and repair......... ZOROAG A Mei vea renee 25, 046 
Hosiery and knitte Jewellery, | watch- 
productsy 4. seni OPO La ile ae ee 5,514 making and repair 820 381 1,201 
Men’s and women’s Non-ferrous metal 
furnishings, n.e.s.. 884 1, 234 2,118 smelting, refining.| 8,890 |.......... 8, 890 
Silk and artificial Other non-ferrous 
Sie Fare ee eran ONS449 Call aaneniers 8,344 metal products.:-:|) 10,318" ik. 2. le. 1073 
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INDUSTR Y—Concluded 
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oo 5 ———————E 






Agree- 
ments 
(other Agree- 
than ments 
those | extended 
extended | under 
under Collec- 
Industry Group Collec- tive Total (a) 
tive Agree- 
Agree- |ment Act, 
ment Act,| Quebec 
Quebec) 
No. of No. of No. of 
Workers | Workers | Workers 
Manufacturing— 
Concluded 
Non-Metallic Mineral oS 

Rroductsa a sae.e 1735 575 18, 156 
Asbestos products... ROSTER M to. dare e 708 
Brick and tile....... 1 GOB ee lise tek hem 1, 606 
Glass products...... SROOS NE Ao 3, 353 
Lime, plaster, ce- 

MENU, Coon: LP SSO alee watecer ae 1, 889 
Monumental and 

building stone..... 40 575(b) 615 
Petroleum pro- 

Gucts caesar i fera K 0) Heel uN acess spt Lk oe fecal 
Pottery and china.. HAUSE hue hein ene aan 701 
Other non-metallic 

mineral products..| 2,173 |-......... 2,173 

Chemical Products...| 11,011 1, 626 11,325 
Drugs and medi- 

CNG so eee ga YoY eee Si ee 1,148 
Explosives and am- 

MUDIGION oe. een SOQ ee rare 


Paints and varnishes} 2,053 
Soaps and __ toilet 


preparations....... 8 Tih OE AE te 923 
Other chemical pro- 
ICUS ts ce enone: GSO ZB nine sisters ts 6,025 
Miscellaneous Pro- 
UCUS sas Nearest © DSS ieee ans 2, 893 
Electricity, Gas and 
Water Production 
and Supply........ 1 BS Par yn eee Re 15,754 
Electric light and 
DOWEr een ceee. VOR SSO comers eters 13, 837 
EIS een Accs cea PaA BELOIT Ree Oks 1,917 
Waters shar aemeirton (f) (f (f) 
Construction.......... 27,000(d)/135,042  |162,042(d) 















Agree- 
ments 
(other Agree- 
than ments 
those extended 
extended under 
under -| Collec- 
Industry Group Collec- tive Total (a) 
tive Agree- 
Agree- |ment Act, 
ment Act,} Quebec 
Quebec) 
No. of No. of No. of 
Workers | Workers | Workers 


Transportation and 


Communication... .|231,266 4,162 igfeos 


Air transportation... #025500" | (a2) 2225 oly: , 590 
Cartage and trucking.| 2,563 |.......... 2,563 
Electric railways and 
local bus lines....... PAST KE Ne Nig ae a 20, 149 
Radio broadcasting... CAUSE ANAL oa oe i 
Steam railways (in- 
cluding express)..... 139 IZO8E ia cects eee 139, 298 
Storagevwe reeks TESS TA ik hee 1, 837 
Taxicab and _inter- 
urban bus lines...... Be Vd ule nee ea ae 3,475 
Telegraph systems....| 4,178 |.......... 4,178 
Telephone systems....| 20,348 |.......... 20, 348 
Water transportation 
(including steve- 
GOTINg) ee eee 36, 758 4,162 37,740 
Other transportation 2 
and communication INTE. ee. temic: Nil 
Prades .c Cie 8,247 10,220(c)| 18,467 (c) 
Finance and Insur- 
ANCOR eA re ey ene Nil (e) (e) 
Servicewwrer nay aap 38,024 11,397 48,552 
Professional Estab- 
hishments ie. 22,0. 1, 842 4,333 6,175 
ub licwes yaemge sae oe 24, 881 2,055: 41 26; 067 
Recreational.......... PAV wl ieaeeuNe Evers 280 
Business) \S.nsea ieee. ING. Oe ve vias Nil 
Personal sen cesk eee 11,021 5, 009 16,030 
Barber and _hair- 
dressing tae een 248 4,618 4, 866 
Domestic service... INGE Raion teten be Nil 
Laundering, dyeing, 
cleaning, pressing. OOO Wisatee teres 900 
Hotels, restaurants, 
cafes, taverns..... 9,707 158 9, 865 
Wndertaking | len wanes 233 233 
Other personal ser- 
VICO Mena eee L6GGMaee eee oee 166 





(a) These totals are not the sum of the numbers in the other two columns. Duplications are eliminated. 
(b) The agreement affecting 575 workers included under “Manufacturing” also covers granite quarrying.  Infor- 


mation not available as to the number in each industry. 


(c) Agreements affecting 8,842 workers in garages and service stations included under “Manufacturing”, also covers 
‘‘Trade’’ in so far as service stations are concerned. Information not available as to the number in each industry. 


(d) Estimated. See text. 


(e) One agreement for several towns included under ‘‘Trade”’ also includes employees of financial institutions. 


(f) Water supply covered under ‘‘Service—Public’’. 


The table includes not only agreements 
between employers and national and inter- 
national unions but also those in which 
the workers were represented by inde- 
pendent local unions, associations of 
employees or plant councils, whose mem- 
bership was confined to the employees of 
one company and which were not affiliated 
with any central labour organization. The 
total of such unaffiliated unions, associa- 
tions and plant councils was approximately 
78,600 or 7:4 per cent of the total number 
of workers affected by agreements. 


The table shows in the second column 
the number of workers affected by agree- 
ments extended under the Collective 
Agreement Act of the Province of Quebec. 
Under this Act, the terms of agreements 
made between a number of employers and 
a union or unions may, under certain con- 
ditions, be extended by provincial Order 
in Council to apply to all employers and 
workers in the industry in the zone 
affected, or even to the whole province. 
A number of the agreements made in the 
province of Quebec have been so extended, 
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notably in the construction industry, the 
boot and shoe, fur, clothing, printing, 
garages and service station industries. The 
figures as to the number affected are those 
issued by the provincial government. In 
Some cases more complete union agree- 
ments, dealing with union security and 
other clauses not covered by the Act, exist 
in the same industry and are therefore 
included in both the first two columns of 
the table. However, any duplication is 
eliminated in the third or “total” column. 

The number of workers affected by 
agreements was obtained in almost all 
cases from reports from employers. An 
exception is the construction industry in 
which no survey of employers was made 
in 1946. In this industry, outside of 
Quebec, an estimate was made from the 
membership of those local trade unions 
whose agreements are on file. Other excep- 


tions are union agreements signed by a 
number of employers with very small 
numbers of workers, from which employers 
no reports were received. In these cases 
the union’s estimate was used. 

In addition to the agreements made 
between one employer and one union for 
one establishment, there are: agreements 
between one employer and one union for 
a number of establishments in different 
localities, eg., meatpacking companies; 
separate agreements between one employer 
and a number of unions, e.g., certain pulp 
and paper companies; agreements between 
an association or a number of employers 
and one union, e.g, in the clothing manu- 
facturing industry.” The number of agree- 
ments, therefore, does not correspond to 
the number of establishments affected by 
agreements. There were approximately 
2,730 collective agreements in effect in the 
year 1946. 


SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 


FOR UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS 


Discharged members of the Armed Forces to the number of 32,300 
are now enrolled at Canadian universities, thus bringing the total 
registration of students to an all-time high. As a result, the number 
of undergraduates seeking summer employment in 1948 will reach 
about 40,000. To find seasonal employment for so many students 
is a specialized task of considerable magnitude. Profiting by the 
experience gained in 1947 the Executive and Professional Offices 
of the National Employment Service are again conducting careful 
surveys to assist in the placement of university students. 


One of the most important phases of 
the work of the Executive and Professional 
Division of the National Employment 
Service is that on behalf of university 
students. Many of these students are 
veterans who of necessity must have 
employment during the summer when their 
allowances from the Department of 
Veterans Affairs are discontinued. Also, all 
university graduates are seeking permanent 
and suitable employment. 

From the point of view of the Executive 
and Professional Division the work on 
behalf of these students .is considered 
important for two particular reasons: A 
good percentage of future suitable appli- 
cants to the E. and P. Offices will come 
from the ranks of university graduates. 
Furthermore in a few years’ time many of 
these graduates can be expected to be in 
positions where they themselves will be 
making decisions on hirings. 

It is, therefore, considered desirable to 
make university students aware of the type 
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of service which is available to both appli- 
cants and employers at the E. and P. 
Offices, and convince them by actual 
demonstration of its efficiency. 

Kach year the Division carries on an 
extensive campaign among employers to 
locate suitable openings for university 
students, summer jobs for undergraduates, 
and permanent employment for graduates. 
These campaigns are meeting with increased 
success. At the conclusion of the 1946 
campaign a report from one of the largest 
universities in Canada, and which was 
representative of all such reports, was, 
“Every student who really wants to work 
either has been placed or can be placed”. 


Letter to Employers 


Similar procedure was followed in 1947. 
The list of employers who were approached 
in 1946 was carefully revised during the 
summer of 1947 and by November 15 this 
list had a total of 12,540 names. During 
the first week of December a letter was 


sent to each of these firms signed by the 
Deputy Minister of Labour. This letter 
explained the employment problem of 
university students and asked for co- 
operation in solving this problem. It 
pointed out the vital importance, espec- 
ially to veteran students, of earning money 
during the summer and obtaining per- 
manent employment on graduation. It 
also pointed out that summer employment, 
by its training, adds greatly to the future 
value to employers of those who in many 
cases would become their permanent 
employees on graduation. 

This letter admitted that it might seem 
rather early to be approaching them on 
this subject but pointed out that the 
previous year many employers who wished 
students for their staffs were disappointed 
because their requests were received too 
late. Therefore, they were asked to fill in 
an enclosed form listing all their known 
openings and to indicate on the form when 
they might be again approached by an 
E. and P. Officer for their further require- 
ments. The response to this letter has 
been most encouraging. By January 15 
more replies had been received than. the 
total for the previous year. 

The replies are directed to the E. and P. 
Office in the employer’s own area. Here 
they are checked, a record made, and any 
information that is lacking is requested 
from the employer. They are then for- 
warded to Head Office where they are all 
consolidated and lists are printed for 
distribution to all E. and P. Offices, all 
universities and all Local Offices in 
university centres. Separate lists are made 
for permanent openings for graduates, and 
summer openings for undergraduates. They 
are also subdivided as to location by prov- 
inces. As replies are received, further lists 
are compiled and sent out about every 
two weeks, a process which will continue 
until practically the close of the academic 
year. 

In addition to the campaign made by 
the E. and P. Offices each Local Office 
has been approaching the employers in its 
area who did not receive the letter, and 
thus literally thousands of additional open- 
ings are being lined up. 


Arrangements on the Campus 


Arrangements with the universities are 
begun early in the college year. The 
regional supervisors of the Division visit 


all universities in the fall where they 
address the student bodies explaining the 
service available to them. ‘They also 
arrange with the university authorities just 
how the placement work shall be carried 
out on each campus. Of necessity such 
arrangements vary greatly. Some univer- 
sities have regularly organized and staffed 
employment bureaus, while others have 
none at all. The policy is as far as 
possible to provide each university with 
the assistamce it requests. The great 
difference in their needs is well illustrated 
by these requests, which vary from one 
university asking the National Employ- 
ment Service to station a man on its 
campus for the full academic year, to some 
who request such assistance only for the 
last six weeks of the year. 

No matter whether it is done by 
university employment officials or by 
National Employment Service officials on 
the campus, an effort is made to have all 
students who desire employment registered 
by the end of January. By that time, the 
list of available openings has begun to 
build up and from then on until the end 
of the academic year a continual process 
of matching students against openings and 
referring them to employers is going on. 

When definite placements are not 
possible by this method, and when students 
specifically desire work in their own home 
area, their registration is forwarded to the 
Local Office in that area. There every 
possible effort is made to arrange for the 
placement of the student in one of the 
openings which may have been previously 
located by that Office, so that the student 
may be referred immediately on his return 
home. 


Arranging Interviews 


Many employers and their representa- 
tives visit universities during the academic 
year in order to make personal selections 
of promising students to join their staffs. 
Nothing is done to discourage such visits. 
On the contrary, every assistance is given 
by National Employment Service officials 
by such means as helping to arrange inter- 
views, and permitting use of the National 
Employment Service office. For example, 
when visits were made by representatives 
of the Civil Service Commission between 


November 24 and December 15, 1947, all 
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arrangements with the universities were 
made by the EK. and P. Division. The 
Civil Service representatives were, in each 
case, accompanied by the regional super- 
visor of the E. and P. Division who aided 
in arranging meetings and interviewing 
students. 

It is not anticipated that there will be 
any great difficulty in placing science and 
engineering students this year. The open- 
ings for those pursuing an Arts course, 


however, are not as great in number. 
Therefore, although as far as possible 
students are placed in openings in line 
with what they anticipate their life work 
will be, of necessity some will have to 
take positions which are just a means of 
earning money to assist them in their 
courses. It is felt that, with the increasing 
co-operation from: employers, the results of 
this year’s campaign will: be even more 
satisfactory than that of last year. 





FORMATION OF PRODUCTION 


COMMITTEES SPONSORED 
BY LABOUR-MANAGEMENT 


CO-OPERATION SERVICE 


A steady increase in the number of labour-management 


production 
Management 


committees is 
Co-operation 


Labour- 
Advisory 


reported by the 
Service. An 


Comnuttee has been named to assist in directing the 
work of the Service, consisting of representatives of 
leading employer and employee organizations. 


The Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service furthers the formation in industry 
of committees, representing labour and 
management, for the purpose of increasing 
and improving production. 

During the quarter ending December 31, 
1947, field representatives of the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service con- 
tinued their efforts to promote labour- 
management production committees with 
the result that 18 new committees were 
established during the period. An Advisory 
Committee to assist the Minister of 
Labour in directing the work of the 
Service was named by Order in Council 
P.C. 5064 and new information material 
on the committees was issued during the 
quarter under review. 


The Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, which is part of the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the ‘Department of 
Labour, maintains field officers in Fred- 
ericton, Three Rivers, ‘Montreal, Toronto, 
Hamilton, St. Catharines, Kitchener, 
London, Windsor, Winnipeg, and Van- 
couver. Hxecutive offices are located -in 
Ottawa where the publicity and research 
functions of the Service are performed. 

Official sponsorship of labour-manage- 
ment production committees began in 
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Canada with the wartime need for all-out 
production. In the early years of the 
war the Department of Munitions and 
Supply and National Selective Service 
endorsed the idea of joint committees of 
employers and employees to deal with 
production problems and endeavoured to 
encourage their establishment in war 
plants. 

These efforts were put on a more formal 
basis with the naming in February, 1943, 
of an Interdepartmental Committee on 
Labour-Management Committees, repre- 
senting the Department of Labour and 
the Department of Munitions and Supply. 
In January of 11944, Order in Council P.C. 
162 assigned the duties of the Inter- 
departmental Committee to the Industrial 
Production Co-operation Board, represent- 
ing the Departments of Labour, and 
Munitions and Supply, and outlined the 
principles which were to characterize 
labour-management production committees. 
On May 15, 1947, the work of promoting 
and servicing the committees was taken 
over by the Industrial Relations Branch 
which also assumed control of the Board’s 
staff and offices. 


The committees established during the 
war did invaluable work in stimulating 


Peserlses oes 


production and have been found equally 
useful in aiding the solution of peacetime 
production problems. 

Leading employer and employee organ- 
izations have continued their wartime 
support of the committees. There is a 
growing appreciation among both that 
co-operation to increase production pro- 
vides the means for both groups to make 
gains without loss to either. 

On December 31, the Service had a 
record of 542 labour-management produc- 
tion committees in Canadian plants. This 
compares with a total of 250 at the end 
of 1944 when the Industrial Production 
Co-operation Board first maintained a 
listing of committees, and of 346 at the 
end of the war. Of these, 256 were in 
Ontario and 108 in Quebec. In the remain- 
ing provinces there were: Prince Edward 
Island, 2; Nova Scotia, 39; New Bruns- 
wick, 21; Manitoba, 43; Saskatchewan, 19; 
Alberta, 10; and British Columbia, 44. 
For a breakdown by industries and trade 
unions see accompanying tables. 


Advisory Committee Appointed 


The newly appointed Advisory .Com- 
mittee is composed of representatives of 
leading employer and employee organiza- 
tions and will be under the chairmanship 
of. J, <G. Bisson,’ Chairman © of) the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
Members of the Committee are: A. E. 
Hemming, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada; Pat Conroy, Canadian Congress 
of Labour; A. Gosselin, Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour; 
H. Smith, Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment, Division No. 4, American Federation 
of Labour; C. Willis George, Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association; R. G. Johnson, 
Canadian Construction Association; D. B. 
Chant, Ontario Pulp and Paper ‘Makers’ 
Safety Association; J. A. Brass, Railway 
Association of Canada. 

The Order in ‘Council naming the 
Advisory Committee reaffirmed the prin- 
ciples which should govern the organiza- 
tion and operation of labour-management 
production committees. These include:— 


(1) Equal representation for labour and 
management; é 


(2) Democratic selection of the labour 
representatives; 


(3) Committees to be advisory and con- 
sultative only, with am adequate 
explanation to be provided when 
committee proposals cannot be 
adopted; and 


(4) Problems of wages, working condi- 
tions and grievances to be left to 
the appropriate bargaining pro- 
cedure and not dealt with by the 
committees. 


The information services of the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service have 
recently been extended by improving the 
bulletin Teamwork in Industry and issuing 
it in printed form as a monthly publica- 
tion. The paper is distributed to all 
labour-management production committees 
listed with the Service. A pamphlet 
dealing with control of absenteeism has 
recently been issued by the Service. These 
and other publications are available on 
request to the Labour-Management 
Co-operation Service, Industrial Relations 
Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Table 


1—Labour-Management Produc- 
tion Committees by Industry 


September 30, 1947 


No. of No. of 
Committees Workers 
TMT ee air tC Unser neal 44 21,587 
Manufacturing ...... 318 154,251 
Construction, siiias en 2 8,106 
Transportation ...... 116 57,691 
Communications .... 40 10,471 
Trade— 
Retail & Wholesale 1 1,357 
DOrviCe. sul, sacra es 12 6,581 
Motel Yaa 533 260,044 
Table 2—Labour-Management Produc- 


tion Committees by Union Affiliation 


September 30, 1947 


No. of No. of 
Committees Employees 
Trades and Labour 
Congress of 


Canada, olan rp ds: 126,148 
Canadian Congress 

OL» Labor. J.2. 200 90,851 
Grane dian pa and 

Catholic Con- 

federation of 

Labeurcnc aa. 39 12;712 
CHU is Pana eet eee neat 69 30,333 

VOR LSS, Chak Spek 533 260,044 
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HOUSING ACTIVITY 
IN CANADA, 1947 


Production and employment in the building industry 
reached a higher level in 1947 than in 1946. Construction 
costs rosé 19:7 per cent during the first nine months of 
the year, and wage rates 8-6 per cent. 


A higher level of house-building activity 
during the first nine months of 1947 than 
during the corresponding period in 1946 is 
indicated in the October issue of H ousing 
in Canada, a factual summary issued 
quarterly by the Economic Research Divi- 
sion, Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. 

In 1946 it is estimated that 67,000 
housing units were completed. Of 271 
municipalities which had so far made 
returns for the first nine months of both 
1946 and’ 1947, 23,019 housing units were 
reported complete during the 1947 period, 
as compared with 18,474 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1946. It is anticipated 
that final figures for 1947 will indicate the 
completion of 73,000 to 77,000 units. 

The production of building materials 
used in house-construction showed “impres- 
sive gains” during the first nine months of 
1947 as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1946. Data on twenty-eight 
selected items indicate that production 
during the 1947 period exceeded the corre- 
sponding 1946 levels of output in every 
case. 

Activity in the building industry pushed 
employment to record levels during the 
first three-quarters of 1947. The monthly 
index of employment in the building 
industry, based on reports from employers 
with fifteen or more employees, averaged 
308°6 during the-first nine months of the 
year, 31 per cent above the level for the 
corresponding period of 1946, and 13 per 
cent above the record annual average 
attained in 1943 (base 1935-39100). 

At the end of September, the demand 
for construction workers, as measured by 
unfilled vacancies reported by employers 
to local offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, was more than 
triple the supply of applicants seeking 
employment in construction occupations. 
In respect to skilled and semi-skilled 
workers there were 2,415 unplaced appli- 
cants and 5,383 vacancies. Unskilled appli- 
cants numbered only 2,289 as against 9,853 
vacancies. 

Two sources, training and immigration, 
contribute to the supply of skilled con- 
struction workers. According to the report, 
“the training of skilled building mech- 
anics is proceeding at approximately 
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the 1946 rate, although there has been a 
marked change in the composition of the 
trainees. Apprentices, who constituted 52 
per cent of the total of 7,143 men in 
vocational and apprenticeship training at. 
September 30, 1946, made up over 89 per 
cent of the 6,815 trainees at September 30, 
1947... . Vocational training has been on 
the decline since the first quarter of 1946 
because the number of veteran candidates 
interested in the training has declined con- 
siderably, while the flow of men completing 
their training has been accelerated by 
shortened training requirements. 


“The immigration into Canada of 
skilled building workers, comprising brick- 
layers, carpenters, painters, plasterers, 


plumbers, and electricians, numbered 400 
in 1945, rose to 609 in 1946, and increased 
further to 1,155 during the first nine months 
of 1947. The inflow of these tradesmen 
will assist in overcoming Canada’s present 
shortage of skilled building workers.” (See 
elsewhere in this issue, p. 152.) 

Dealing with building costs, the report 
states: “The combined costs of labour and 
materials used im house-construction rose 
an estimated 6-9 per cent from July to 
mid-October, 1947. This estimate is based 
on an increase of 12 per cent in the com- 
posite index of building material wholesale 
prices between mid-July and mid-October, 
and an estimated rise of 1:8 per cent in 
hourly wage rates paid to building labour 
during the months of July, August, and 
September. Since the beginning of 1947 
the combined cost of labour and materials 
has gone up 19-7 per cent, with wholesale 
prices of building materials rising 30-8 per 
cent from mid-December, 1946, to mid- 
October, 1947, and hourly wage rates paid 
to building labour increasing an estimated 
8:6 per cent during the first nine months 
of the year. 

“These cost increases will be reflected 
in the price of new houses to the extent 
that labour efficiency and contractors’ 
profits remain unchanged. By October, 
1947, building costs were estimated to be 
between 76 and 91 per cent higher than 
in 1939. 

“Wholesale prices of building materials 
for the first ten months of 1947 averaged 
20 per cent higher than in the twelve- 


month period of 1946, representing the 
most rapid price increase since 1917 when 
the annual index of building material 
prices was 26 per cent above the 12-month 
‘average for the previous year. A jump in 
prices of over 8 per cent was registered’ in 
the single month between September 15 
and October 15, occasioned by the 
removal of price controls from building 
materials. 

“Average hourly wage rates paid to eight 
main construction trades in 15 Canadian 


cities and their environs rose 8:6 per cent 
from $1.05 at the end of 1946 to $1.14 at 
September 30, 1947. The greatest gains 


- took place early in the summer as builders 


entered the season of heaviest activity. 
Wage gains over the period were distributed 
by trade as follows: plasterers 10-6 per 
cent, bricklayers 10 per cent, sheet metal 
workers 9 per cent, carpenters 8-8 per cent, 
unskilled construction workers 8-8 per cent, 
plumbers 6-6 per cent, painters 6 per cent 
electricians 5:9 per cent.” 


ri 





ACTIVITIES OF 


PROVINCIAL LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Information is printed below concerning 
the annual conventions or legislative pro- 
posals of the following provincial labour 
organizations affiliated with the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada or the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour: Alberta Federa- 
tion of Labour (TLC); Manitoba Exec- 


Convention of 


utive Committee (TLC); New Brunswick 
Federation of Labour (TLC); Ontario 
Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC); 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (CCL) ; 
and Saskatchewan Executive Committee 


CON 


Alberta Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Delegates from all parts of the Province 
attended the 27th Annual Convention of 
the Alberta Federation of Labour (TLC) 
at Edmonton early in January. 

Reports were presented by the Executive 
officers and the Federation’s representa- 
tives on the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, the Board of Industrial Relations, 
the Apprenticeship Board and the Alberta 
‘Council on Nutrition. A total of 76 reso- 
lutions was presented. 

The procedure to be followed in voting 
in connection with collective bargaining 
was debated at considerable length. The 
‘Convention went on record as desiring that 
all votes be decided by a majority of those 
who voted, rather than by a majority of 
those affected. It was decided to ask for 
amendments in existing legislation to 
prevent delays in decisions of Boards of 
Arbitration beyond the 14-day limit now 
set by the Act, and to empower the 
Minister to remove any member of Boards 
of Arbitration who was responsible for 
delaying action. It was also agreed that 
provision should be made in the Act that 
‘decisions would be retroactive automati- 
cally to the date of any expiring agreement. 

Following a sharp debate, the Convention 
endorsed a resolution asking the Govern- 
ment to enforce existing legislation designed 
to prevent any organization or union from 
‘deliberately ignoring or by-passing the 
provisions of the Act. 


The Federation reiterated its stand that 
a provincial Department of Labour should 
be estabhshed with a competent labour 
man in charge. This, it was held, would 
tend to prevent many of the delays result- 
ing from the present policy of having 
labour legislation administered by a trade 
department. 

It was agreed to’request the Provincial 
Government to institute regulations estab- 
lishing statutory holidays with pay for all 
workers in the Province and that in cases 
where workers were required to work on 
statutory holidays, they be paid for double 
time. It was decided further to request 
that the Holidays with Pay Orders be 
changed so that all workers would receive 
two weeks’ summer holidays after one 
year’s service and that “in the case of 
construction workers their holiday pay 
would be established at four per cent, 
instead of the present two per cent for 
the first year and four per cent for the 
second and subsequent years.” 

The Federation also went on record “as 
definitely desiring the establishment of a 
40-hour week, and a minimum wage of 65 
cents an hour for all workers in the proy- 
ince.” With respect to old-age pensions, the 
Convention urged that pensioners should be 
supplied free of cost with any medicines 
they might require. 
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Among those who addressed the Conven- 
tion were: Hon. C. E. Gerhart, Minister of 
Trade and Industry for Alberta, Mr. G. R. 
Currie, Western representative of the 


Legislative Proposals of 
Manitoha Executive Committee 


Legislative proposals designed to improve 
the social and labour legislation of the 
Province of Manitoba were presented in a 
memorandum to the Premier, Hon. §. §S., 
Garson, and members of his cabinet on 
January 12, 1948, by the Manitoba Exec- 
utive Committee of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. 

Emphasis was placed on social security 
measures by the delegation. The Pro- 
vincial Government was asked: to urge “the 
Dominion Government to implement with- 
out delay, an integrated social security 
program that will guarantee protection 
against the hazards of sickness, accident, 
unemployment, old age and death, on a 
contributing basis.” 


Old Age Pensions.—Outlining the delega- 
tion’s stand on specific social security 
measures, the brief urged that: (1) pension 
payments to be commenced at age 60; 
(2) the means test be abolished; (3) the 
only residential requirements for pensions 
be 15 years’ residence in Canada; (4) pen- 
sions be increased: to at least $60 monthly ; 
(5) the same pension be paid to blind 
persons; and (6) the Parents’ Maintenance 
Act be disassociated from the Old Age 
Pensions Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act.—The 
delegation submitted the following pro- 
posals for the amendment of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act: (by) i). that 
“authority be given the Compensation 
Board to collect and make payments on 
the basis of $2,500 yearly earnings of an 
employee rather than the present 
maximum of $2,000 yearly earnings” ; 
(2) that compensation be 100 per cent; 
(3) that accident prevention measures be 
placed under the Board; (4) that blanket 
coverage be provided for all diseases 


attributable to employment; (5) that com- 


pensation be paid in full without any 
waiting period and that it be based on 
earnings at the time of the accident, or in 
the case of slow developing industrial 
diseases, on current claims year earnings; 
(6) that the Act be opened for review 
every two years. 

Education.—The delegation expressed 
concern about “the relative decline in 
education standards in Manitoba, compared 
with other Western Provinces,” and made 
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Federal Department of Labour, Mr. C. M. 
Macleod, Chairman of the Alberta Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, and Mr. C. W. 
Grey of the National Film Board. 


(TLC) 


the following suggestions with a view to 
their improvement: (1) that teachers be 
paid a minimum salary of at least $1,500 : 
(2) that the number of “permit teachers” 
be reduced immediately; (3) that “a 
vigorous program of education” be insti- 
tuted for rural trustees, “to impress upon 
them the benefits of larger areas of admin- 
istration”; (4) that technical schools be 
improved as rapidly as possible and: that 
full advantage be taken of the aid offered 
by the Dominion Government; (5) that 
both rural and urban scholarships be 
extended; (6) that text books be supplied 
free and that improvements be made in 
rural school equipment; (7) that the com- 
pulsory school attendance age be raised to 
16 years, and preparations be made to raise 
it to 18 years as soon as possible; and 
(8) that commercial “trade schools” be 
supervised more effectively. 


Hours of Work and Holidays with Pay. 
—The delegation requested the enactment 
of a Holidays with Pay Act, which would 
establish the 40-hour week, with provision 
for overtime pay in excess of the stated 
working hours and to apply to all indus- 
trial workers in Manitoba. 

While expressing appreciation of the 
present holidays-with-pay legislation, the 
delegation requested that the Act extend 
the annual holiday with pay for industrial 
workers from one week to two weeks. It 
was also urged that the stamp credit 
system should be used to govern holiday 
credits for casual workers. 

Minimum Wages and the Fair Wage 
Act.—In the opinion of the delegation, an 
amendment to the Minimum Wage Act. 


_ Was essential because of the increased cost 


of living. It was urged that the minimum 
be raised immediately to 65 cents an hour, 
with equal pay for equal work, regardless 
of sex. Amendments to the Fair Wage 
Act were asked to cover all industries in 
Manitoba and to eliminate the differential 
in hours and wages between Winnipeg and 
the remainder of the province. 

Labour Relations Act.—It was recom- 
mended that “the basis” of Bill No. 388, 
to provide for a National Labour Code 
(L.G., July, 1947, p. 923) pending before 
the House of Commons at Ottawa, be 





adopted by Manitoba, but with amend- 
ments as proposed by organized labour. 


Housing.—The delegation contended that 
the provision of adequate housing was a 
State obligation, and, therefore, the Pro- 
vincial Government should make the neces- 
sary financial arrangements with the 
Dominion Government to obtain funds 
required by municipalities for the erection 
of houses, either for sale or to rent. Other 
suggestions included: (1) “restrictive and 
developmental powers in land to be vested 
in the community”; (2) without prejudice 
to national planning, local authorities 
should prepare plans for building programs; 
(3) architects and other specialists should 
be employed to insure proper construction, 
inspection, etc.; (4) National 
Boards under a Minister of the Crown, 
should be set up, their membership to be 


Legislative Proposals of 


Building . 


drawn from local authorities, building and 
allied trades and employers; (5) all loans 
for housing should be made through a 
government agency, such as the Bank of 
Canada, rather than from mortgage and 
insurance companies, etc. 

The delegation urged the Provincial 
Government to promote the development 
of the natural resources of the central and 
northern portions of the Province, and the 
port of Churchill with a view to absorbing 
available unemployed, as well as to provide 
work for possible immigrants. 

In the carrying out of any or all of the 
recommendations the Government was 
promised the willing co-operation of the 
Manitoba Executive and the affiliates of 
the Trades and Labour Congress in the 
Province. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Headed by James A. Whitebone, MBE, 
President, a delegation from the New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour (TLC) 
presented a legislative memorandum to the 
Acting Premier, Hon. W. S. Anderson, and 
members of his Cabinet on Jamuary 7, 1948. 

Preliminary to the presentation of the 
memorandum, Mr. Whitebone expressed 
the appreciation of the delegation for 
legislation that had been enacted on behalf 
of the wage-earners, but admitted to some 
feeling of disappointment that the Govern- 
ment had not seen fit to adopt certain 
other measures suggested by the Federa- 
tion in the past. 

Wages in Relation to the Cost of 
Living.—‘Many problems with which we 
were confronted last year are still before 
us in aggravated form,” the memorandum 
pointed out. “Wages, which have always 
been notoriously low here, have fallen 
behind the amounts necessary to keep pace 
with the exorbitant costs of the necessities 
of life,’ a situation which, it was claimed, 
demanded “immediate and effective action.” 
While not expecting the Provincial Gov- 
ernment of itself to remedy conditions, the 
delegation held that “it should take appro- 
priate action to reduce living costs to a 
level commensurate with wages and to give 
leadership to all classes and groups in the 
Province, in finding a solution for this 
urgent problem. ... We have no hesita- 
tion in pledging the unqualified support and 
co-operation of the New Brunswick Federa- 
tion of Labour and its affiliates to this 
end,” the delegation stated. 


Labour Relations Act.—The following 
amendments were suggested to the Labour 
Relations Act: (a) that a provision be 
embodied in the Act definitely barring 
“company unions’; (b) that the rights of 
employers and employees to enter into and 
maintain collective agreements providing 
for a union shop be protected; (c) that the 
phrase “confidential capacity” be either 
deleted from the Act or more definitely 
defined; (d) that the section of the Act 
which excludes many employees from the 
provisions of the Act be amended to assure 
all workers in the Province the right of 
collective bargaining; (e) that where it is 
necessary for the Board to have a vote 
taken, the majority of those voting shall 
determine the question voted upon; (f) that 
the provision forbidding a union to go on 
strike until 14 days after the finding of a 
Board of Conciliation has been made 
known, be struck out. 


Labour Code.—The delegation requested 
that a National Labour Code be set up to 
be administered by a national authority 
and that the Provincial Government press 
for the creation of such a code with a view 
to passing enabling legislation to make the 
code effective in New Brunswick. 


Social Securityx—The Government was 
requested to promote a Dominion-wide 
social security plan on a contributory basis 
for all Canadian citizens, regardless of 
income. It was urged that the plan should 
make provision for health, accidents, 
medical and hospitalization benefits, old 
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age pensions, mothers’ and widows’ allow- 
ances and such other social services as 
may be deemed necessary. 


Cost of Living.—Grave concern was 
expressed by the delegation at “the ever- 
increasing cost of the necessities of life” 
and, it was claimed that “unless some 
drastic action is taken at once” Canadians 
were in danger of being “faced with the 
most serious period of inflation we have 
ever experienced. ...” The cost-of-living 
index compiled by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics was held by the delegation to 
be misleading. The Federation felt that 
there were only two ways in which the 
cost-of-living problem could be met: (1) by 
a Dominion-Provincial conference on this 
national emergency and the setting up of 
some kind of an effective control system; 
or (2) by an all-out drive for increased 
wages, which, it was admitted might be 
used “as an excuse for further increased 
prices.” Then too, it was recognized that 
if the second method was applied pensioners 
and others having fixed incomes would be 
likely to suffer. For these reasons the 
Government was urged strongly to do 
everything possible to implement the first 
suggestion, namely, strive for a system of 
control “before it is too late.” 


Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay. 
—The delegation requested the Govern- 
ment to enact legislation at the approach- 
ing session of the Legislature to provide 
a work-day of not more than eight hours 
and a work-week of not more than 40 
hours, with two weeks’ annual vacation with 
pay. It was also requested that a system 
of stamp credits be put into effect for those 
in seasonal or casual employment to assure 
such workers of holidays with pay. Because 
of the current high cost of living the gov- 
ernment was asked to provide legislation 
requiring payment of wages weekly by all 
employers. 





Factories Act.—The delegation contended 
that overtime should be limited to three 
hours in any one day and not more than 
nine hours in any one work-week. It was 
held that emergency and maintenance work 
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could be taken care of without violating 
any of the provisions of the proposed 
stated hours of work. Further, it was 
asked that provision be made for the pay- 
ment of all time worked in excess of eight 
hours in any 24-hour period at the rate of 
time and one-half. 


Public Health.—In the opinion of the 
delegation all employees of hotels, restau- 
rants and public eating places should be 
required to produce a medical certificate 
of good health at the time of entering 
employment and to undergo periodical 
examination thereafter, the cost to be borne 
by the employer. 


Education.—The delegation urged that a 
fund be set up from which promising 
students with insufficient funds could draw 
financial assistance to complete their educa- 
tion; that teachers’ salaries be increased 
and that something be done to complete 
the new curricula of the Department of 
Education. 


Housing.—The Provincial Government 
was urged to take joint action with the 
Federal Government to promote a low- 
cost home building program. In connec- 
tion with any such project, it was sug- 
gested that houses be made available for 
purchase on the instalment plan and that 
the wages paid for their construction be 
those recognized as fair by the Dominion 
Department of Labour for the locality in 
which they are built. 


Additional Requests.—Among other 
requests made by the delegation were: 
(1) immediate development of potential 
electric power sites, to forestall recurrences 
of costly shut-downs caused by shortage of 
power; (2) increases in mothers’ allow- 
ances; (3) licensing of stationery engineers, 
and power inspection of boilers; (4) licens- 
ing of painters and decorators; (5) coverage 
of domestic workers by the Minimum 
Wage Act, Hours of Work Act, workmen’s 
compensation and unemployment insur- 
ance; (6) safety regulations for highway 
trafic; (7) forest conservation and refor- 
estation; (8) labour representation on all 
public boards and commissions. 


Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 


The Ontario Provincial Federation of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
held ats second annual convention in 
Toronto, January 16 to 18, 1948. Of the 
291 delegates registered, 272 represented 
84 local unions and 19 represented 11 trades 
and: labour councils. 
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The proceedings were opened by William 
Jenoves, Vice-President of the TLC and 
President of the Toronto District Labour 
Council. In welcoming the delegates to 
Toronto, Mr. Jenoves took occasion to 
stress the importance of “the ever-rising 
cost of living” and urged the Federation 


es 


to take action along the lines proposed by 
the TLC, namely, to call protest meetings 
in every community and to demand that 
members of Parliament take adequate 
steps to stop any further rise in living 
costs. 

In a brief address, President D. A. 
Dunlop enlarged upon and emphasized the 
comments of Mr. Jenoves with respect to 
the cost of living and urged the workers 
of Ontario to build up their organization 
so that they could better cope with the 
problems that confronted labour. 

The Resolutions Committee under the 
Chairmanship of A. B. Docherty dealt with 
54 resolutions. The discussion om a sub- 
stitute resolution on the cost of living was 
recorded. and subsequently broadcast. 


Health.—The executive was instructed to 
request the Ontario Government to intro- 
duce at the next session of the Legislature a 
bill to provide for hospitalization, medical, 
surgical, dental and optical care, together 
with financial assistance during periods of 
sickness and convalescence. A _ further 
request to be presented to the Govern- 
ment was “to convene immediately a con- 
ference of representatives of unions and 
industries with the object of drawing up 
jointly needed amendments to the Public 
Health Act of Ontario... .”’ The execu- 
tive was also mstructed to urge the 
Provincial Government “to implement the 
proposals made by the Lumber and Saw- 
mill Workers’ Unions for the, hospitaliza- 
tion and medical care of workers engaged 
in the mining, lumbering and fishing indus- 
tries in unorganized territories.” 


Old Age Pensions.—The Convention 
decided that the Federation should petition 
the Ontario Government to conclude an 
agreement with the Dominion Government 
with a view to amending the Old Age 
Pensions Act as follows: (a) lowering the 
pensionable age to 60 years; (b) making 
the Act applicable to all citizens, includ- 
ing the blind, the only residential qualifica- 
tions to be 15 years’ residence in Canada; 
(c) abolishing the means test (d) discon- 
tinuing the practice of combining the Old 
Age Pensions Act andi the Parents’ Main- 
tenance Act, and the practice of placing 
hens on the homes of pensioners; (e) in- 
creasing the pensions to $80 per month; 
(f) establishing community homes for the 
aged, with adequate provision for old 
married couples, and full medical care. 








Prices.—Following a lengthy debate on 
the subject of prices and the cost of living, 
the convention decided to request the TLC 
“to intensify and broaden all campaigns 
against this attack on their living 
standard.” It was also decided that the 
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Federation, in co-operation with the TLC, 
should endeavour to arouse public opinion 
in Ontario with a view to having the 
federal and provincial parliaments enact 
legislation along the following lines: 
(1) re-instituting the granting of subsidies 
on basic food commodities, as for example 
dairy products, and enforcing a reduction 
in consumer prices; (2) granting imme- 
diate exemptions on income taxes up to 
$1,500 for single persons and $2,000 for 
married persons; (3) re-imposing at once 
the 100 per cent excess profits tax, as a 
means of meeting the costs of subsidies and 
of eliminating profiteering; (4) re-consti- 
tuting the Wartime Prices and ‘Trade 
Board as a Peacetime Prices and Trade 
Board, the latter to be given authority to 
force reductions in prices of basic foods 
and materials, im so far as increased! 
commodity costs are endangering the health 
of Canadians, especially children; (5) roll- 
ing back prices to the 1946 level. 

The convention also decided that the 
executive should use radio facilities to 
explain labour’s point of view with respect 
to price control, subsidies and excess profits 
taxes, and, in conjunction with the TLC, 
organize a provincial labour lobby. 


Labour Code.—The convention recom- 
mended the following amendments to the 
Labour Relations Board Act: (a) providing 
for the elimination of company unions 
from all forms of certification; (b) stipu- 
lating that grievance procedure go into 
effect automatically upon certification; 
(c) broadening the definition of “unfair 
practices” to cover “threats of various kinds 
to shut down, move plant, declare lockouts 
and industrial espionage”; (d) permitting 
the right to apply for certification and to 
obtain a vote when 25 per cent of the 
employees 1m a proposed bargaining unit 
authorize a bona fide union to make such 
application; (e) providing for the certifica- 
tion of a union instead of individuals; 
(f) certification to be decided by a majority 
of those voting, instead of by a majority 
of eligible voters; (g) deciding compulsory 
check-off and union shop by a simple 
majority. 

Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay. 
—The convention suggested amendments 
to the Hours of Work and Vacations with 
Pay Act as follows: (a) establishing a 
basic 40-hour week without reduction in 
pay, and time and one-half for overtime 
work above the 40 hours per week; (b) 
extending the basic vacation to two weeks 
in each year, pay to be based on weekly 
earnings, with credits for time lost through 
sickness, injury and layoffs; (c) obligating 
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employers in cases “where the stamp prin- 
ciple applies” to provide the necessary 
vacation-with-pay stamp books, supplied by 
the Ontario Industry and Labour Board : 
(d) requiring that payment be made for 
statutory holidays when not worked and 
double time for work performed on 
statutory holidays; (e) abolishing the 
split-shift system in beverage rooms, hotels 
and restaurants, and providing for con- 
tinuous duty in such establishments. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act.—It was 
decided to request the Ontario government 
to amend the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, so as to provide injured workers with 
100 per cent compensation. 





Other Resolutions.—Other resolutions 
passed by the convention asked for: 
(1) regulations covering occupational 
hazards in certain phases of the construc- 
tion industry; (2) the municipalization of 
the milk industry, and amendment to the 
Milk Control Act to provide for labour 
representation on the Board; (3) the 
setting up of a Commission with equal 
representation of labour, industry and gov- 
ernment, to implement the Kennedy report 
on forest conservation; (4) the prevention 
of political interference with the work of 
the Hydro-Electric Power Commission ; 
(5) withdrawal of amendments to the 
Ontario Police Act that are designed 
to prevent police from joining unions ; 
(6) action to discourage exportation of ore 
from Steep Rock mines and to ‘encourage 
the domestic utilization of Ontario 
resources; (7) the raising of apprentice 
allowances from $14 to $18 for boys who 
are required to leave home to attend 
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apprenticeship classes; (8) the extension of 
the franchise to persons of 18 years of age; 
(9) establishment of a national minimum 
wage of 75 cents an hour and cautioning 
against any attempts to freeze wages at 
present levels in relation to present 
commodity prices, as well as against closing 
wage contracts for ‘“too-long periods”; 
(10) the amendment of the Mothers’ 
Allowance Act “to provide exemption of 
$1,000 for each child. to enable orphans to 
continue higher education and that the 
amount granted at present be raised to 
provide a decent standard of living”; 
(11) the implementation of the proposed 
Ontario provincial plumbing code and the 
proper certification of persons installing hot 
water heating and steam power plants : 
(12) the vesting in the Journeymen 
Barbers International Union of sole bar- 
gaining rights for the barber trade in 
Ontario; (13) the recognition of the 
Workers Educational Association as the 
proper voluntary agency in the labour 
educational field’ and further, that the 
present government grant to the WEA be 
increased substantially; (14) mandatory 
legislation requiring statutory holidays for 
fire-fighters, a work-week of not more than 
48 hours, provision for superannuation 


security, and a training school, under 


government auspices, for fire-fighters. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, A. F. MacArthur of the Toronto 
Milk Drivers and Dairy Employees; Vice- 
Presidents, A. W. Godfrey, Fort William ; 
Bruce Magnuson, Sudbury, and H. J. Green, 
Toronto; Secretary-Treasurer, Hugh” J. 
Sedgewick, Hamilton. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (CCL) 


A delegation from the Saskatchewan 
Federation of Labour (CCL) was granted 
a hearing by the Premier and other 
members of the Saskatchewan government 
on December 15, 1947. The delegation 
presented a brief in which it expressed 
appreciation of the recent enactment of 
legislation affecting labour and made a 
number of proposals concerning existing 
provincial legislation. 

Hours of Work Act.—The government 
was commended for enacting the Hours of 
Work Act (L.G., Oct., 1947, p. 1490), which 
the delegation regarded as “one of the 
striking achievements of the administra- 
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tion.” However, the opinion was expressed 
that as a result of Orders made under the 
Act, “a number of classes of workers were 
either excluded or had their status varied 
in relation to the Act.” As labour was 
held to be affected directly by every Order 
made, the delegation urged that the gov- 
ernment consult labour before future Orders 
were passed. 

Other suggestions were for a reduction 
from 48 to 44 in the number of weekly 
hours worked by hospital employees, in 
conformity with the work-week already 
granted for workers in sanatoria; that 
overtime pay for certain other classes of 
workers be made at regular pay periods, 


rather than on a yearly basis; that the 
40-hour week be established by law at the 
approaching session of the Legislature so 
that it may be proclaimed by 1949 and so 
that 1t might provide a bulwark against a 
possible depression. 





Trade Union Act.—While expressing 
approval of recent amendments to the 
Trade Union Act which facilitated the 


handling of cases of reinstatement before 
the Labour Relations Board, the delega- 
tion urged that the Government provide 
expert legal enforcement machinery. This 
would tend to check, it was claimed, the 
proneness of certain employers to appeal 
to the courts, thus making it necessary to 
employ legal counsel which labour could 
ill afford. While for the time being at 
least, this action would incur extra 
expense for the Province, the delegation 
felt that it would become less costly as 
the numbers of cases challenged became 
gradually fewer. 

It was also requested that the Act be 
amended by providing a more _ precise 
definition of employees “acting on behalf 
of management in a confidential capacity.” 
The purpose of such an amendment would 
be to prevent employers restricting unduly 
any such employees from joining unions. 
It was claimed that “in a large number of 
cases before the Labour Relations Board, 
employers have contended that workers in 
certain jobs should be excluded from the 
bargaining unit because they have authority 
to hire or fire employees.” In a consider- 
able number of instances, the delegation 
asserted, persons alleged to be in that 
category “have never exercised these 
functions in a clear-cut way.” 

It was also urged that in the re-instate- 
ment of employees discharged contrary to 
the provisions of the Trade Union Act, the 
Labour Relations Board require employers 
to pay wages for the time lost by their 
employees due to wrongful dismissal. 

Other suggested amendments to the 
Trade Union Act had for their intent 
(1) the prevention of attempts by 
employers to influence their workers 
against giving their support to a trade 
union, and (2) the substitution of union 
shop provisions for the present maintenance 
of membership section. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act.—In all, 
the delegation made eleven suggestions in 
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regard to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act as follows: (1) establishment of com- 
pensation payments on a 100 per cent basis; 
(2) payment for disability under the three- 
day period; (3) elimination of the necessity 
for having compensation cheques counter- 
signed before they can be cashed; (4) hold- 
ing a survey to determine what additional 
industrial diseases should be covered; 
(5) the payment of stipulated sums or 
pensions for loss of eyes, limbs, etc., 
rather than sums related to the past 
earnings of the workers affected; (6) pro- 
vision for rehabilitation of disabled workers 
with a view to their undertaking uscful 
remunerative employment; (7) placing all 
factory inspection under the direction of 
the Compensation Board; (8) elimination 
of the 56-day restriction for the payment 
of compensation in cases of hernia; 
(9) extension of coverage to “all possible 
classes of workers”; (10) the speediest 
possible payment of compensation to 
disabled workmen; (11) easing of provi- 
sions dealing with notices of accidents to 
enable claimants to avoid loss of benefits 
by default. 





Other Proposals.—Other legislative sug- 
gestions presented by the delegation were 
for: the setting up of a Fair Wage Board, 
with employer and employee membership ; 
the extension of the Minimum Wage Act 
and Orders to cover all workers in the 
province; an increase in old age pensions 
to not less than $50 a month commencing 
at age 60, without the application of the 
means test; calling of a meeting of pro- 
vincial premiers to “separately and collec- 
tively insist that the Dominion Govern- 
ment re-impose price controls . . . at prices 
commensurate with the real purchasing 
power of the Canadian people;” that the 
possibility of setting up a Crown Company 
for the erection of houses be investigated, 
or as an alternative that a housing co- 
operative be organized to provide low . 
rental houses; that an information service 
be established by the provincial Depart- 
ment of Labour; that the provincial 
hospitalization plan be extended to include 
a complete medical health scheme, “in the 
not-too-distant future;” that a less anti- 
quated title be given to the “Masters and 
Servants Act;” that the provincial Depart- 
ment of Education add to the curricula of 
schools the teaching of labour’s history, 
policies and achievements. 
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Saskatchewan Executive Committee (TLC) 


Several legislative proposals were pre- 
sented in a brief to Premier Douglas of 
Saskatchewan and members of his cabinet 
by the Saskatchewan Executive Committee 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada on December 16, 1947. 


Among the requests and recommenda- 
tions presented to the Government were 
the following :— 


National Labour Code.—It was sug- 
gested that the Provincial Government use 
all means in its power to impress upon the 
Dominion Government the urgent necessity 
for enacting a National Labour Code 
embodying a 40-hour week without reduc- 
tion in take-home pay, and also incor- 
porating the standards set by the Saskat- 
chewan Trade Union Act. 





Trade Union Act.—Although approving 
by inference the broad outlines of the 
Saskatchewan Trade Union Act, amend- 
ments were requested as follows: (1) that 
unless both parties in any application 
before the Labour Relations Board mutu- 
ally agree to legal counsel acting on behalf 
of either party, no such legal counsel be 
employed; a like request was made in 
connection with collective bargaining 
negotiations; (2) a clarification of certain 
sections of the Act that define “employees 
excluded from the Act,” was asked; (3) the 
addition of a new clause to the Act was 
suggested, which would cover small shops 
in any given industry to provide that “the 
majority shall govern, instead of a majority 
in each small shop”. 


Hours of Work Act.—The. delegation 
reiterated the request of the Provincial 
Executive that all workers in Saskatchewan 
be immediately included under the provi- 
sions of the Act. It was also urged that 
legislation be enacted to provide for a 
40-hour work week. 


Holidays with Pay Act.—The Executive 
claimed that “the present practice in some 
trades of paying employees their holiday 
pay each pay day, should be discontinued 
by legislative action.” It was further 
recommended that holiday pay should be 
“computed on the basic weekly earnings, 
irrespective of any time lost through sick- 
ness or injury.” 


Fair Wage Act.—The delegation main- 
tained that the present was an opportune 
time for the Government to consider the 
enactment of a Fair Wage Act, to replace 
the present Minimum Wage Act and Orders 
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thereunder. The following proposals were 
made with regard to the terms of the 
suggested Act: (1) provision for fair wages 
in industries and trades; (2) authority to 
set such wages only after consideration of 
all representations; (3) any Board set up 
to administer such Act should be composed 
of equal representation of employers and 
employees. 


Orders of Minimum Wage Board.— 
The delegation asked for the abolition of 
split shifts, recommending that the spread 
where eight hours are worked be not more 
than ten hours. It was also requested that 
the public holiday clause in all Orders of 
the Board be made applicable to all theatre 
employees and that these employees be 
paid double time for all time worked on 
statutory holidays. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act.—Four- 
teen amendments were requested to the 
Act, the more important of which were: 
(1) one hundred per cent basis for payment 
of compensation; (2) payments to com- 
mence the day following the injury; 
(3) complete coverage of all workers in 
Saskatchewan; (4) the replacement of. the 
word “accident” by the word “injury”, and 
the words “industrial diseases” by the 
words “occupational diseases and hazards”. 


Apprenticeship Act.—It was requested 
that the Apprenticeship Board be composed 
of equal representation of employers and 
employees, the employees’ representatives 
to be members of a designated trade and 
nominated by members of that trade. 

Other matters covered by the brief 
included: (1) the enactment of a ‘Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act; (2) amendments 
to the One Day’s Rest in Seven Act; 
(3) that all departments of government 
and crown corporations be required to 
purchase goods and employ services only 
from firms and individual business estab- 
lishments having collective bargaining 
agreements with bona fide trade unions; 
and also that all contracts and orders 
include a provision that only union labour 
shall be employed under union conditions 
of employment; (3) that labour be given 
representation on all Boards and Commis- 
sions, especially the Penitentiary Commis- 
sion and the Milk Board. 





LABOUR AND INDUSTRY 


IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1946 


Labour statistics and an account of the administration 
of labour legislation within the Province are contained 
in the Annual Report of the British Columbia Department 


of Labour. 


Decline in heavy production from the 
record heights established during the war 
years, while still in effect to some degree, 
was rapidly being overcome by increasing 
industrial activity. The upturn was stim- 
ulated too by the demands of a peacetime 
economy, according to the annual report 
of the British Columbia Department of 
Labour for 1946. 

The 1946 provincial estimated payroll 
totalled $403,161,610, an apparent increase 
of $19,461,610 over 1945, which, in turn, 
was more than double the total of 
$169,683,460 in 1989. The greatest increase 
was in the construction industry (up 
$7,500,000), followed by the lumber industry 
(up $5,000,000), and food products manu- 
facturing (up over $3,500,000). Termination 
of war contracts brought the greatest 
decrease in the ship-building industry, 
which declined some $27,500,000 from the 
previous year. Smaller decreases were 
evident in miscellaneous trade and industry 
and in coal-mining. 

The average weekly wage figure for all 
adult male wage-earners stood at $39.87 
for 1946, an increase of $1.37 over the 
preceding year and the highest recorded 
since the Provincial Department of Labour 
was established. 

Employment totals continued to increase 
in certain industries following reconversion 
to peacetime production. It was reported 
that expansion programs designed to over- 
come the demands created by war-time 
shortages brought added employment in 
the construction industries, food products 
manufacturing, and the lumber industries. 
The average monthly employment high for 
all industries in 1946 was 130,631 in August 
of that year, compared with a high of 
132,220 recorded in July, 1945. Average 
weekly hours of work dropped sharply 
during 1946, in most industries. For all 
employees, the average declined to 43-63, 
as compared with 45-59 in 1945. 


Statistics of Trades and Industries.— 
The total number of firms reporting in 
time for tabulation in the annual report 
was 7,326, as compared with 5,687 in 1945, 
an increase of 1,639. These returns showed 
a total industrial payroll of $272,956,504 for 


the year 1946. To this should be added 
returns received too late to be included 
in the above summary amounting to 
$1,197,630; transcontinental payrolls (ascer- 
tained payroll) $23,301,258; payrolls of 
additional services not included in the 
industrial survey (governmental workers, 
wholesale and retail firms, etc.), 
$105,706,218; making a total provincial 
payroll of $403,161,610. 


New Laws Affecting Labour.—Sum- 
maries of the following new provincial 
legislation are included in the report: 
(1) Annual Holidays Act Amendment Act, 
1947; (2) Boiler Inspection Amendment 
Act, 1947; (3) Factories Act Amendment 
Act, 1947; (4) Female Minimum Wage 
Act Amendment Act, 1947; (5) Male 
Minimum Wage Act Amendment Act, 
1947; (6) Industrial Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act, 1947; (7) Semi-monthly Pay- 
ment of Wages Act Amendment Act, 1947; 
(8) Shops Regulation and Weekly Half- 
Holiday Act Amendment Act, 1947. (These 
Acts were summarized in the .LABour 
GazeTTe for July, 1947, pp. 101341020.) 


Apprenticeshi p.—The Director of 
Apprenticeship in his report stated that 
there were 1,903 apprentices in the various 
trades and occupations at the close of 1946. 
The number of apprentices who success- 
fully completed their apprenticeship under 
the present form of regulation at the end 
of the year was approximately 1,554. The 
report states that the special apprentice- 
ship training classes carried on under the 
Dominion Provincial Agreement with the 
British Columbia Department of Educa- 
tion, made noteworthy advances during 
1946. “There is every evidence that the 
training syllabi are working down to a 
satisfactory and permanent basis and the 
operation can, on the whole, be regarded 
as satisfactory.” 


Factory Inspection.—During the year 
1946, 2,300 inspections and re-inspections of 
factories were made. It is pointed out that 
by 1946, factory inspection work was 
beginning to settle down to peacetime 
activities, but building materials and labour 
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were still scarce and worn-out, or out-of- 
date equipment and buildings were being 
used. It is asserted, however, that the 
lessons learned and the advances made 
during the war were not being forgotten 
or lost. Hours were reduced and safety 
organizations in factories were extended 
and improved. The report contains a 
digest of precautionary methods suggested 
for the prevention of industrial accidents 
and maintaining the health of workers. 
During the year 463 permanent, 584 
temporary and 1,062 renewal operators’ 
licences, were issued. There were 60 plans 
and specifications relating to the installa- 
tion of modern’ elevator equipment 
approved. A total of 1,500 inspections and 
re-inspections of freight and _ passenger 
elevators were made. 


Women and Children in Industry.— 
The report states that wartime experience 
with women in industry will result in many 
of them, in some industries at least, con- 
tinuing in industrial employment. It is 
pointed out that they excel in assembling, 
testing, inspection and certain types of 
machine work. However, the increased 
employment of women raises new safety 
problems resulting from unsuitable cloth- 
ing, hair-dressing, etc. As a consequence, 
factory supervisors were urged to be alert 
to these dangers and give needed safety 
instructions promptly. 

Careful supervision was maintained of 
the employment of children in industry. 
With very few exceptions, it is stated, the 
issuing of permits authorizing the employ- 
ment of children was restricted to the 
summer school vacation. It was the opinion 
of the Departmental officials that children 
“should attend school until they have 
attained at least their fifteenth birthday.” 


Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration. 
—During 1946, officials of the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Branch dealt 
with 1,207 cases. There were 1,014 applica- 
tions for certification. Of these, 670 were 
granted; 106 rejected; 91 withdrawn; four 
referred to the National Board and 143 
were under investigation at the end of the 
year. In addition, there were 34 repre- 
sentative votes conducted; 94 investiga- 
tions by conciliation officers; 12 concilia- 


tion boards established; 38 preliminary 
investigations by Departmental officers; 
two applications granted for leave to 


prosecute; four grievance procedures estab- 
lished and nine appeals to the National 
Board. 

The number of strikes in 1946 consti- 
tuted a record in the number of employees 
affected and the number of working days 
lost. There were 21 strikes involving 
approximately 40,014 employees and 524 
employers. They caused a time-loss of 
1,294,174 working days. The most serious 
was in the lumber industry which involved 
419 employers and 35,106 employees result- 
ing in a time-loss of 1,100,529 working days. 
In metal mining 17 employers and 2,239 
employees were affected, with a time-loss 
of 150,387 working days. In manufactur- 
ing, 40 employers and 877 employees were 
affected and the time-loss was 33,961 
working days. 


Employers’ and Employees’ Organiza- 
tions.—The report shows a slight increase 
in the number and in the total membership 
of employees’ organizations. There were 642 
organizations, six more than in 1945; the 
total membership in 1946 was 119,258, as 
compared with 108,125 in 1945. There were 
38 employers’ associations of which 28 
had headquarters in Vancouver; five in 
Victoria; one in Prince Rupert; one in 
Penticton; one in Kelowna; and one in 
Calgary. 
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This section ccntains articles on industrial relations in the field coming under the jurisdiction 


of the federal Department of Labour. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
AND CONCILIATION 


_ Labour relations in the field of federal jurisdiction were 
undisturbed during the month of January, but the Minister 
of Labour and the staff of the Industrial Relations Branch 
gave attention to a number of cases of outstanding interest 


and wmportance. 


Introduction 


Of most immediate importance among 
the cases engaging the attention of Depart- 
mental officers during the month were the 
disputes between the deepsea shipowners 
of the East and West Coasts and their 
deck, engineer and radio officers as repre- 
sented by three maritime unions. On 
January 22 the Hon. Mr. Justice D. A. 
McNiven of the Court of King’s Bench 
for Saskatchewan, submitted to the Min- 
ister of Labour his report as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner in connec- 
tion with the case. It was reported by the 
Commissioner that he had secured agree- 
ment upon a number of clauses to be 
incorporated in the new collective agree- 
ments, but had been unable to resolve all 
the differences between the parties. His 
principal recommendations were that the 
basic wages of officers holding certificates 
should be increased by $20 to $25 per 
month with effect from October 15, 1947, 
and that increases up to $35 per month 
should be given to deck and _ engineer 
officers who have completed certain terms 
of continuous and satisfactory service with 
the same company; that stipulated lump- 
sum amounts of overtime pay be paid to 
the various classes of officers as compensa- 
tion for all work performed in addition to 
watch-keeping duties; that longer vaca- 
tions with pay be granted; and that com- 
pensation be made for the loss of personal 
effects through marine disaster. The 
report recommended against the concession 
of any additional measure of union security 
beyond the existing recognition of the 
unions as sole bargaining agencies for 
officer personnel and the preferential hiring 
of union members. The Commissioner’s 
full report is reproduced below in this 
Section, together with a brief account of the 
more recent developments in the case. 

Early in January the Minister of Labour 
appointed a Conciliation Officer to deal 
with two extremely important cases aris- 
ing out of applications for intervention 
from two groups of railway employees, in 


whose behalf demands had been made for 
wage increases of 35 cents per hour. One 
group consisted of some 125,000 employees 
of the Canadian National Railways, Cana~- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, _ their 
jointly and separately owned subsidiaries, 
the Ontario Northland Railway and the 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway. 
These workers were represented by the 
joint negotiating committee of fifteen inter- 
national railway labour organizations which 
are listed elsewhere in this Section. The 
second group comprised some 35,000 mem- 
bers of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers employed by the Canadian 
National Railways, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, their jointly owned or 
operated properties, and the Ontario North- 
land Railway. The classifications of 
employees involved in the second case 
included employees engaged in clerical, 
freight, station and motive power services, 
various classes in sleeping, dining and 
parlour car services, cartage services, hotels, 
steamship, barge and ferry services, etc. 

In conferences with the Conciliation 
Officer, the representatives of the workers 
maintained that the employees were 
entitled to a restoration of the same 
relative position which existed between’ 
the wages of railway employees in the 
United States and Canada during and 
immediately following the first World War. 
They also argued that their demands were 
justified in the light of the increase in 
the cost of living since the last wage 
increase was granted by the railways with 
effect from June 1, 1946. The representa- 
tives of the carriers held that the railways 
were not in a financial position to pay 
any wage increases without receiving an 
increase in revenue. As the Conciliation 
Officer was unable to persuade the parties 
to alter their positions, he recommended 
the establishment of Boards of Concilia- 
tion in each case in the hope that a settle- 
ment might be facilitated thereby. 
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On January 30, the Minister of Labour 
established a Board of Conciliation in the 
case involving the fifteen international 
unions, and a few days later took similar 
action in the case affecting the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers. 

A Conciliation Officer was also appointed 
in January in connection with applications 
for intervention made by the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union in order to facilitate the 
completion of collective agreements for 
the 1948 navigation seasom on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel of vessels owned and 
operated by Canada Steamship Lines, 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and Sarnia Steam- 
ships Limited and Colonial Steamships 


Limited, Port Colborne, Ontario. These 
cases had not been disposed of at the end 
of the month. 

A decision of considerable interest was 
given by the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) at its January sittings 
in rejecting applications for certification 
made by the Canadian Air Line Stewardess 
Association on behalf of line stewardesses 
employed by Trans-Canada Air Lines in 
domestic and trans-Atlantic service and by 
the Canadian Air Lines Purser-Stewards 
Association on behalf of purser-stewards 
employed by the company on  trans- 
Atlantic runs. The decision of the Board 
is described in greater detail elsewhere in 
this section. 


The following statement sets forth the scope of the Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour, and of the articles contained in this section. 


This section on Industrial Disputes and 
Conciliation contains monthly articles con- 
cerning proceedings under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
and under the Conciliation and Labour Act. 

During the war and its aftermath, the 
Dominion Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations (P.C. 1003) of February 13, 1944 
(which suspended the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, enacted first in 1907), 
have required employers to negotiate with 
the representatives of their employees and 
provided machinery for the settlement of 
disputes. 

At the present time the Regulations apply 
only to industries within the legislative 
authority of Parliament, including naviga- 
tion and shipping, lines of steam or other 
ships, railways, airlines, canals, telegraph, 
telephone and radio communication, ferries, 
and works situated in a province but which 
have been or may be declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more provinces. Jurisdiction over 
war industries and industries within the 
scope of certain provinces which entered 
into wartime agreements with the Dominion 
has now reverted to the provinces. (A 
summary of the present position with respect 
to labour relations legislation in Canada 
appears in the July issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, pp. 940-43.) 

The Regulations, which were issued under 
the authority of the War Measures Act, are 
continued in effect under the continuation 
of the Transitional Measures Act, 1947. A 
bill incorporating many of the features of 
the Regulations, with modifications and addi- 
tions, was introduced in the House of 
Commons on June 17, 1947, but was allowed 
to stand over until the next session of 
Parliament (L.G., July, 1947, p. 923, Aug., 
Dp. 1102), 

The Regulations are administered by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) 
in respect of those provisions relating to: 
The certification of bargaining representa- 
tives, the intervention of the Board for the 
purpose of obtaining conciliation services 
from the Minister of Labour, the establish- 
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ment of procedures for the final settlement 
of disputes concerning the interpretation or 
violation of collective agreements, and the 
institution of prosecution proceedings. 

The provisions of the Regulations relating 
to conciliation services are under the admin- 
istration of the Minister of Labour and are 
provided to parties desiring to negotiate 
agreements through the formal intervention 
of the Board. 

The Board, with the approval of the 
Minister of Labour, has adopted rules or 
regulations which govern procedure in 
making the various types of applications 
invoking the provisions of the Regulations 
and the services of the Board. Copies of 
these procedural regulations and of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, may be obtained from the Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Regulations are 
here described in separate articles. The 
first deals with applications made to the 
Board for the certification of bargaining 
representatives and other services, and 
records the decisions reached in_ such 
matters; the second describes conciliation 
proceedings under the Regulations and in- 
cludes the reports of Boards of Conciliation; 
and, when the occasion requires, a third 
records the appointment of Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissions under the 
Regulations and reports the results of their 
investigations. 

Conciliation proceedings are also provided 
through the Industrial Relations Branch of 
the Department of Labour under the pro- 
visions of the Conciliation and Labour Act. 
This Act empowers the Minister of Labour 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purpose of bringing the 
parties together and to appoint a conciliator 
or arbitrator when requested by the parties 
concerned. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton. The territory of the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
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Columbia and Alberta; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the Provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; three officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario and work 
in close collaboration with the Provincial 
Conciliation Service; two officers in Montreal 


Applications for Certification 


are assigned to the Province of Quebee and 
the officer resident in Fredericton, repre- 
sents the Department in the Maritime 
Provinces. The headquarters of the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


Under the Wartime Lahour Relations Regulations 


The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met for one day during January. 
‘During the month. the Board received four 
applications, held one hearing, rejected 
two applications, ordered a representation 
vote and established a grievance procedure. 


Applications for Certification 


Rejected 

Canadian Air Line Purser-Stewards’ 
Association and Canadian Air Line 
Stewardess Association, applicants, and 


Trans-Canada Air Lines, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba (L.G., Dec., 1947, p. 1783). The two 
Associations desired the establishment of 
separate bargaining units for the purser- 
stewards and for the stewardesses. 

The Board decided to reject both appli- 
cations for the reason that the unit of 
employees in each case was not considered 
appropriate for the purpose of collective 
bargaining with the employer. 

The parties were advised that the 
bargaining unit considered appropriate was 
one which would comprise flight attendants 
in the classifications of purser-steward, 
flight steward and air line stewardess in 
the domestic and trans-Atlantic service of 
Trans-Canada Air Lines. 


Representation Vote Ordered 


International Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and National Harbours Board 
(National Harbours Railway, Port of 
Vancouver) (L.G., Jan., 1948, p. 29). Fol- 
lowing an investigation of the application, 
the Board ordered a representation vote 
of the locomotive engineers. The eligible 
voters will consist of employees who had 
worked at least 50 per cent of their time 
as locomotive engineers during the year 
prior to the date of the application. 
“Mr. G. R. Currie, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Vancouver, B.C., was appointed by 
the Board to conduct the vote. 


Applications for Certification 


Withdrawn 
Local No. 65, Marine Department, 
American Communications Association, 


CIO (Canadian- Communications Associa- 
tion, Local No. 6) and Canadian Marconi 
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Company, Montreal, P.Q. (L.G., Jan., 1948, 
p. 29). On request of the National 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Com- 
munications Association, the application 
was withdrawn. 


Applications for Certification Received 
During the Month of January, 1948 


1. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen on behalf of locomotive 
firemen, helpers, hostlers and _hostlers’ 
helpers employed by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (including Quebec 
Central Railway, a subsidiary), Montreal. 

2. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen on behalf of locomotive 
firemen, helpers, hostlers and _hostlers’ 
helpers employed by the Canadian National 
Railways, Montreal. 

3. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees on behalf of the 
employees in the classifications of secretary 
and transportation agent employed at 
Edmonton, Alberta by Northwest Airlines 
Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 

4, International Union of Operating 
Engineers on behalf of the employees in 
the steam generating plant of Midland 
Pacific Terminal Limited, North Vancouver. 


Establishment of Grievance Procedure 


An application was submitted to the 
Board by the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen requesting the establishment of 
a procedure for final settlement of disputes 
concerning the interpretation or violation 
of the agreement between the Brotherhood 
and the National Harbours Board (National 
Harbours Railway, Port of Vancouver). 

Under Section 18 of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, PC. 1003, the Board 
has the power upon application, to estab- 
lish such a procedure where one is lacking 
in an existing agreement. 

The parties had reached an agreement 
on the terms of a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes arising out of the 
interpretation or a violation of the agree- 
ment. 

The Board found the procedure appro- 
priate and ordered its establishment as a 
term of the agreement. 
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Conciliation Proceedings 


Under the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


The Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions provide conciliation machinery to 
attempt settlement of disputes where 
negotiations for an agreement following 
certification of bargaining representatives, 
or negotiations for the renewal of an 
existing agreement, have been unsuccess- 
fully continued for thirty days. Disputes 
of this nature are referred to the Minister 
of Labour by the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National). The Minister 
then appoints a Conciliation Officer to 
confer with the parties and endeavour to 
effect an agreement. If the Conciliation 
Officer is unable to bring about settlement 
of the matters in dispute and reports that 
in his view an agreement might be facili- 
tated by the appointment of a Concilia- 
tion Board, a Board is then established by 
the Minister. The duty of such a Board 
is to endeavour to effect an agreement 
between the parties on the matters in 
dispute and to report its findings and 
recommendations to the ‘Minister. 


Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


During January, 1948, Conciliation 
Officers were assigned to confer with the 
parties in an attempt to effect an agree- 
ment in the following cases:— 

Canada Steamship Lines Lid. 
Canadian Seamen’s Union (TIEG): 
Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. 

Canadian National Railways and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Co. and their jointly 
and separately owned subsidiaries and 
ancillaries, Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo 
Railway and Ontario Northland Railway ; 
and Brotherhood -of Locomotive Firemen 
& Enginemen, Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
(AFL-TLC), Brotherhood of ‘Maintenance 
of Way Employees (AFL-TLC), Brother- 
hood of Railway & Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express & Station 
Employees (AFL-TLC), Division No. 4, 
Railway Employees’ Department (AFL); 
Canadian National Railway System 
Federation No. 11, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way System Federation No. 125, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Firemen & Oilers, 
Steam Plant Employees, Roundhouse & 
Railway Shop Labourers (AFL-TLC), 
International Brotherhood of Electrica] 
Workers (AFL-TLC), International 
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and 
Eitealie 


Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers 
& Helpers (AFL-TLC), Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union (AFL-TLC), Brotherhood 
of Railroad Signalmen of America CEC). 
and Hotel & Restaurant Employees’ Inter- 
national Alliance and Bartenders’ Interna- 
tional League of America (AFL-TLC). 
H. R. Pettigrove, Conciliation Officer. 
Canadian National Railways and Cana- 
dion Pacific Railway Co. and certain of 
their jointly owned and/or operated prop- 
erties and Ontario Northland Railway; 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees & Other Transport Workers 


(CCID ME eRe Pettigrove, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Colonial Steamships Ltd. and Canadian 
Peamens (Union w(ThC): 00M) le ning 


borough, Conciliation Officer. 

Sarnia Steamships Ltd. and Canadian 
Seamens!) Union «(TLC)> Fenians 
borough, Conciliation Officer. 


Boards Established 


During the month Conciliation Boards 
were established to deal with disputes 
between the following parties:— 

Canadian Marconi Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q., and Marconi System Division No. 
59, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union (AFL- 
TLC). R. Trepanier, Conciliation Officer. 
(L.G;, Jan., 1948, p. 31.) 

Canadian National Railways and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Co. and their jointly 
and separately owned subsidiaries and 
ancillaries, Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo 
Railway and Ontario Northland Railway ; 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
& Enginemen, et al (see above). H. R. 
Pettigrove, Conciliation Officer. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines and Canadian 
Air Line Pilots’ Association. H. §. 
Johnstone, Conciliation Officer. (L.G., 
Dec., 1947, p. 1789.) 


Board Reports Received 


During the month a Conciliation Board 
report was received in the following case :— 
Canadian Air Express Ltd. (ground. crew 
personnel at Dorval, P.Q., and Ottawa, 


Ont.) and International Association of 
Machinists (TLC). (L:G., Jan., 1948, 
pole) 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 


During the month advice was received 
that matters in dispute between the follow- 
ing parties have been settled as a result of 
further negotiations following receipt by 
the parties of the Conciliation Board 
report :— 

Canadian National Steamships (Pacific), 
Canadian National Railways (B.C. Coast 
& Lakes Barge & Ferry Service), Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. (B.C. Coast Steam- 
ship Service), Union Steamships Ltd. and 
Frank Waterhouse & Co. Ltd.; and Cana- 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


dian ‘Merchant Service Guild (TLC). (L.G., 
Nov., 1947, pp. 1609-1610.) 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (dining, 
cafe & buffet car employees) and Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. (L.G., Jan., 
1948, p. 35.) 

Advice was also received that the parties 
concerned have decided to accept the 
recommendations of the Conciliation Board 
established to deal with matters in dispute 
between United Towing & Salvage Co. 


Ltd., “Montreal, PQ. and Canadian 
Seamen’s Union (TLC). (L.G., Jan., 1948, 
p. 40.) 


Canadian Air Express Ltd. (Ground Crew Personnel 
at Dorval, P.Q., and Ottawa, Ont.) 


and 


International Association of Machinists (TLC) 


The Hon. HumpHrey Mitcuetrz, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation appointed to 
endeavour to effect an agreement between 
Canadian Air Express Ltd. and _ Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (TLC), 
certified bargaining representatives of the 
ground crew personnel of Canadian Air 
Express Ltd. at Dorval, P.Q., and Ottawa, 
Ont., begs to report as follows. 

Having held seven sessions at which the 
Board heard the representations of all 
parties concerned in the dispute and at 
which the Board endeavoured to effect an 
agreement between the parties, the Board 
begs to report that it has been unable to 
effect an agreement between the parties. 


The Board finds that:— 


I. Canadian Air Express Ltd. performs 
certain consolidated ground services under 
contract, principally, but not exclusively, 
for Colonial Airlines Inc., at Dorval, P.Q., 
and Ottawa, Ont.; 

2. The International Association of 
Machinists (TLC) was certified by the 
National Wartime Labour Relations Board 
on August 27, 1947, as bargaining repre- 
sentatives for the employees of Canadian 
Air Express Ltd. affected by this dispute, 
and following such certification both 
parties began to negotiate in apparent 
good faith with a view to concluding a 
collective agreement; 

3. In the course of these negotiations, 
the collective agreement proposed by the 
International Association of Machinists, 
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On January 28, 1948, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Conciliation Board, the personnel of 
which was as follows: H. Carl Golden- 
berg, Montreal, Chairman, appointed by 


the Minister of Labour on the joint 


recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, R. R. Merifield 
and G. 8S. Mooney, both of Montreal, 
appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


particularly the wage schedule therein, was 
modified, and Canadian Air Express Ltd. 


allegedly discussed the proposed wage 


increases as modified with Colonial Air- 
lines Inc., which under its cost plus con- 
tract with Canadian Air Express Ltd. 
would be called upon to absorb any 
increases; 

4. Colonial Airlines Inc. apparently 
advised Canadian Air Express Ltd. that, 
owing to curtailed air traffic and financial 
losses, 1t 1s not in a positiom to absorb 
wage increases, and allegedly refuses to 
do so; ; 

5. Canadian Air Express Ltd. alleges 
that it cannot absorb and it refuses to 
absorb any additional wage increases, 
unless it can pass on such increases to 
Colonial Airlines Inc.; 

6. The employees affected by this dispute 
are now being paid at rates below the 
rates for comparable work at Dorval, P.Q., 
and Ottawa, Ont.; 


7. The International Association of 
Machinists in good faith expressed its 
readiness to effect a further compromise 
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in its wage demands on condition that a 
collective agreement be now signed with 
a partial wage increase, and that the wage 
schedule be re-opened for consideration on 
June 1, 1948; 

8. Canadian Air Express Ltd. refuses 
not only to consider a compromise in the 
matter of wages, although expressing its 
intention to increase wages in some indi- 
vidual cases on a selective basis, but now 
also refuses to conclude any collective 
agreement with its employees, alleging 
that a collective agreement is not appli- 
cable to its operations; 


9. While it began negotiations in 
apparent good faith, Canadian Air Express 
Ltd. has ceased to make any reasonable 
effort to conclude a collective agreement, 
and refuses to enter into a collective agree- 
ment even if the whole question of wages 
is deferred for later consideration; 

10. Having regard to the fact that 
employees of other air transport companies 
performing work similar to that of the 
employees concerned in this dispute are 
operating under collective agreements, in- 
cluding, apparently, employees of Colonial 
Airlines Inc. im the United States, the 
Board rejects the contention that a collec- 
tive agreement is inapplicable to the oper- 
ations of Canadian Air Express Ltd., and is 
of the opinion that the refusal to conclude 
such an agreement is unreasonable and 
unjustified ; 


11. While the Board recognizes that air 
trafic has recently been curtailed for 
various reasons and that certain airlines 
are incurring financial losses, it desires to 
point out that Canadian Air Express Ltd. 
is now, on its own admission, operating 
at a profit and that its employees are, 
also on its own admission, being paid at 
rates below the rates paid for comparable 
work by a number of airlines. . 


Accordingly, the Board recommends that 
Canadian Air Express Ltd. enter into a 
collective agreement with the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists (TLC), 
the collective bargaining agents of the 
employees concerned in this dispute, and 
that such agreement provide for an imme- 
diate increase in wages at a figure some- 
where between the present wages paid and 
the modified schedule of wages tentatively 
discussed by the parties concerned and 
allegedly submitted to Colonial Airlines 
Inc., and for a reconsideration of the wage 
schedule on June 1, 1948. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) H. Cart GorpEeNnBERG, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Russert R. MeEririexp. 
(Sgd.) Gro. S. Mooney. 
January 26, 1948. 


Report of Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 


on Disputes in 


Canadian Deepsea Dry Cargo Shipping Industry 


There is reproduced below the text of 
the report of the Honourable Mr. Justice 
D. A. McNiven, of the Saskatchewan 
Court of King’s Bench, Regina, who was 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
November, 1947, as an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner to deal with matters 
in dispute between various Atlantic and 
Pacific Coast Canadian deepsea dry cargo 
shipping companies, represented by the 
Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., and 
the Shipowners’ Association (Deep Sea) of 
British Columbia, and the Canadian Mer- 
chant Service Guild, Inc., the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc., the Canadian Communications Asso- 
ciation (Marine Department) and the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union, representing respec- 
tively the deck officers, engineer officers, 
radio officers and unlicensed personnel 
employed by the shipping companies. 
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Settlement of the dispute between the 
shipowners and the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union was reported in the December, 1947, 
issue of the Lasour Gazerte (p. 1789); 
and in the January, 1948, issue (p. 43) it 
was reported that on January 8 the Com- 
missioner would resume conferences in 
Montreal with representatives of the ship- 
owners and of the three organizations 
representing licensed personnel. These con- 
ferences continued until January 13, but 
the parties were unable to reach agree- 
ment on all matters in dispute between 
them. 

Following the termination of the Mont- 
real conferences, the Commissioner sub- 
mitted his report to the Minister of 
Labour, who despatched copies of the 
report to the interested parties. The Min- 
ister was later advised by the shipowners 
and the three unions representing the 
officers that the recommendations contained 
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in the Commissioner’s report would be used 
as the basis for further direct negotiations. 
As the Lasour Gazerre went to press 
negotiations were proceeding in Vancouver 
between representatives of the two shipping 
federations and of the Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, and negotiations with the 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
and the Canadian Communications Asso- 
ciation were to follow. 


Commissioner’s Report 


The Hon. Humpurey MuircuHett, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


SIR: 


From November 17 to November 28, 
1947, in the city of Montreal, P.Q., the 
undersigned presided over negotiations 
between 27 companies, which operate 160 
deepsea dry cargo vessels, and the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union, representing approxi- 
mately 7,000 unlicensed personnel. These 
negotiations resulted in the execution of a 
collective agreement, a copy of which has 
already been filed with your Department. 


Immediately thereafter I commenced 
conferences for the purpose of negotiating 
agreements between 26 of the companies 
and the licensed personnel engaged in the 
operation of the aforementioned vessels. 
One company, Canadian National (West 
Indies) Steamships, Limited, was not a 
party to these conferences, the wages and 
working conditions of its officer personnel 
being regulated by separate agreement. 


Of the 26 companies concerned, 20 have 
their head offices and home ports in 
Eastern Canada and 6 have their head 
offices and home ports in British Columbia. 


The Hast Coast companies are Acadia 
Overseas Freighters Limited; Argonaut 
Navigation Company Ltd.; Atlantic 
Shipping Agencies Ltd.; Bristol City Line 
(Canada) Limited; Canadian Coastwise 
Carriers Limited; Canadian Shipowners 
Limited; Constantine Line (Canada) 
Limited; Dolphin Steamship Co. Ltd.; 
Dominion Shipping Company Limited; 
Elder Dempster Lines (Canada) Limited; 
Federal Commerce & Navigation Company 


Limited; Furness (Canada) Limited; 
Lunham & Moore (Canada) Limited; 
Montreal Australia New Zealand Line 


Limited; Miontship Lines Limited; Northern 
Star Steamship Co. of Canada Ltd.; 
Pickford & Black Limited; Saguenay 
Terminals ‘Limited; Seagull Steamship Co. 
of Canada Ltd.; and the Triton Steamship 
Company Limited; The West Coast 
companies are the Canadian ‘Transport 


Company Limited; Canadian Union Line 


Limited; Johnson Walton Steamships 
Limited; Kerr Silver Lines (Canada) 
Limited; Seaboard Shipping Company 


Limited; and the Western Canada Steam- 
ship Company Limited. 

The Canadiam Merchant Service Guild 
is the bargaining representative for three 
deck officers on each vessel, namely, the 
Chief Officer, the Second Officer and the 
Third Officer; the National Association of 
Marine Engineers is the bargaining repre- 
sentative for four engineer officers on each 
vessel, namely, the Second Engineer, the 
Third Engineer, the Fourth Engineer and 
the Fifth Engineer; the Canadian Com- 
munications Association is the bargaining 
representative for the one Radio Officer 
employed on each vessel! The Master and 
the Chief Engineer do not fall within the 
scope of the deck and engineroom bargain- 
ing units, respectively. 

During the negotiations the shipowners 
were represented by E. M. Strang, 'M. G. 
Angus and G. E. McKee as their negotiat- 
ing committee, assisted from time to time 
by some 30 other representatives of the 
companies. The employees were repre- 
sented by J. A. Holmes, President, Cana- 
dian Communications Association, D. L. 
Heard, President, National Association of 
Marine Engineers, and S. J. Fisher, 
Eastern Representative, Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, as their negotiating com- 
mittee, assisted from time to time by 
Wm. Doherty, of the Canadian Communi- 
cations Association, and J. J. Deslauriers 
and L. McQuarrie, of the Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild. 

Hereafter in this report the shipowners 
will be referred to as “the Companies” 
and the three officers’ associations will be 
referred to as “the Unions”. 

Agreements between the Companies and 
each of the Unions were executed effective 
from October 15, 1946, for a period of one 
year thereafter, but those agreements have 
continued in effect while the parties 
endeavoured to arrive at new agreements. 

My commissions directed me to take the 
necessary steps to negotiate an agreement 
between the Companies and each of the 
Unions. As the clauses of such agreements 
would be practically the same in all three 
cases, it was agreed by the parties that 
negotiations affecting deck, engineer and 
radio officers would be conducted 
simultaneously. 


The Canadian Merchant Marine 


At present the Canadian merchant fleet 
comprises 160 ships, of which 145 are in 
the 10,000-ton dead weight class and 15 
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are in the 4,700-ton dead weight class. 
One hundred and three 10,000-ton vessels 
and fourteen 4,700-ton vessels are operated 
by the East Coast Companies, while on 
the West Coast there are 42 vessels in 
the 10,000-ton class and one in the 4,700- 
ton class. 

An additional 80 ships have been pur- 
chased from the War Assets Corporation 
by certain East Coast Companies. These 
ships are at present under charter to the 
British Government and it is expected that 
they all will be included in the Canadian 
service by the summer of 1950. 


The Dominion Government owned and 
operated a merchant fleet during World 
War I and up to the year 1922, when the 
vessels comprising the Canadiam Govern- 
ment Merchant Marine were sold. 

Between 1922 and World War II the 
Canadian Merchant ‘Marine was limited to 
a number of oil tankers, privately owned 
and operated, and a few dry cargo vessels, 
most of which were owned and operated 
by the Canadian National Steamships. 


To meet the exigencies of World War II, 
the Canadian Government, through various 
crown companies and privately owned 
shipyards, built approximately 240 vessels, 
which were rapidly constructed with the 
materials then available. During the War 
some 160 of these vessels were operated by 
Park Steamships Limited, a crown corpora- 
tion, and the remainder were chartered by 
the British Government. 

In 1946 the vessels operated by Park 
Steamships Limited were sold to private 
companies on the condition that the vessels 
would remain under Canadian registry. 


For the most part, the companies have 
had little or no experience as owners or 
operators, although some of them have 
had experience as Canadian agents for 
British and foreign shipowners prior to 
World War II. Thus it will be seen that 
the deepsea dry cargo shipping business is 
a new industry in Canada and the repre- 
sentations made to me during the course 
of the negotiations satisfied me that the 
industry is still experiencing “growing 
pains”. 


Economic Factors 


Owing to the nature of their construc- 
tion, the vessels purchased by the Com- 
panies from Park Steamships Limited are 
subject to a high rate of depreciation. 
Being 10-knot ships, they are also subject 
to a high degree of obsolescence, inasmuch 
as they will in the near future have to 
meet the competition of 16-knot and 18- 
knot ships being brought into service by 
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Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, Holland, 
Greece and other maritime nations which 
have been engaged in the ocean shipping 
business for centuries. 

From April, 1946, to July, 1947, there 
was a heavy demand for cargo space at 
relatively high rates. Since July, 1947, 
however, there has been a_ substantial 
reduction in rates; for example, the rate 
for carrying coal from Norfolk, Virginia, 
to Amsterdam, Holland, was $13 per ton 
in July, 1947, and the present rate varies 
from $8 to $8.50 per ton. 

The Companies have not pleaded financial 
inability to meet the demands of the 
Unions for increased remuneration but 
claim that their present buoyant revenues 
are offset by high rates of depreciation, a 
high degree of obsolescence and _ the 
imperative necessity of creating substantial 
reserves for the purchase of newer, faster 
and more modern ships to meet world 
competition. 

It was intimated by representatives of 
the Unions that it might be the intention 
of some of the companies to skim the 
cream off the present situation and then 
to retire from the shipping business. The 
spokesmen of the Companies maintained 
that so far as they knew all the Companies 
intend to use their best endeavours to 
estabhsh a permanent Canadian merchant 
marine. 

The cost of operating an ocean-going 
vessel is higher under the Canadian flag 
than under the flag of any other nation 
in the world except the United States of 
America. During the course of the 
negotiations, the following figures with 
respect to the daily cost of wages, provi- 
sions, repairs, maintenance and insurance 
were submitted :— 


British Bagwne. 0) ku 2 ames a, $460 .00 


Netherlands flag io Gee 480.00 
Cama diank Hagens oa ne we 680.00 
United States flag .c. ta: 900.00 


It was also stated that while exact figures 
are not available for Norwegian,. Danish, 
Swedish, French, Italian and Greek flag 
vessels, they may be assumed to be under 
$500 per day in every case. These figures 
will indicate the competition which vessels 
of Canadian registry will be obliged to 
meet in any period when a shortage of 
cargo exists throughout the world. In this 
regard, it is significant that between 400 
and 500 Liberty ships, which are approxi- 
mately the same type as those in the 
Canadian service, are now laid up in 
American ports. 


Industry-wide Bargaining 


Many difficulties arise, of course, in the 
negotiation of any collective agreement on 
an industry-wide basis, but in the case of 
the Canadian deepsea shipping industry 
these difficulties are enhanced by the 
extreme variation in the nature of the 
operations of the Companies. Some of the 
Companies are engaged in what is known 
as the “liner” trade and have scheduled 
sailings from Canadian ports to ports in 
other parts of the world; other companies, 
on the contrary, are engaged in what is 
known as the “tramp” trade, picking up 
cargo wherever and whenever it offers. 
Some of the Companies are “private 
carriers”, that is to say, they transport a 
controlled commodity, such as bauxite, 
while other companies transport mixed or 
general cargo, and several companies are 
private carriers part of the year and 
general cargo carriers in off-seasons. Some 
of the Companies are mainly engaged in 
the transportation of bulk commodities 
such as lumber, coal, grain, oil and gypsum, 
which in modern ports can be loaded and 
unloaded much more rapidly than miscel- 
laneous cargo, permitting a quicker “turn- 
around” of the vessels so engaged. In 
certain ports, however, owing to conges- 
tion or inadequate facilities, long delays 
occur, whatever the type of cargo carried. 
Some ships may be away from their home 
ports for periods varying from 6 to 12 
months, while others have short runs and 
are constantly loading and unloading cargo 
in ports of call. Some vessels are able to 
obtain return cargoes while others have to 
come back in ballast. Some Companies 
are well managed and are able readily to 
obtain cargo at profitable rates, while 
others are not so well situated. In addi- 
tion to the many variations in the opera- 
tions of the 160 vessels, there is a similar 
lack of uniformity in company policy and 
in the qualities and characteristics of 
Masters and Chief Engineers. Some 
Masters, for example, were described as 
martinets, being most exacting in the 
service required of their subordinates and 
arbitrary in the matter of granting shore 
leave. All these factors contributed to the 
development of two tendencies during the 
negotiations :— 

(a) on the part of the Companies, an 
effort to maintain working condi- 
tions and a wage schedule that 
would enable the weakest links in 
their group to continue in business; 


(b) on the part of the Unions, an 
endeavour to incorporate in the new 
agreements clauses designed to meet 
exceptional contingencies and matters 
that should properly be referred to, 
and disposed of by, the grievance 
machinery provided therein. 


Area of Agreement 


During the course of the negotiations 
the parties reached tentative agreement on 
the following clauses, and I recommend 
that these clauses as tentatively agreed 
upon be included in any agreements which 
the parties may subsequently complete :— 

1. Duration of agreement 

2. Interpretation 

3. Change of name, affiliation or owner- 

ship 
4. Nostrikes or lockouts 
5. Grievance procedure 
6. Passes 
7. Medical examination 
8. Sick pay 

9. Shorthanded money 
10. Subsistence allowances 
11. Standby wages 
12. Quarters 


18. Linen 
14. Penalty cargoes (explosives) 
The clauses so agreed upon are on file 


with the Industrial Relations Branch of 
your Department. 

During negotiations the parties also 
agreed to omit the following clauses which 
had been suggested by the Unions for 
inclusion in the new agreements:— 


1. Check-off 

2. Disturbed rest 
3. Nuisance cargoes 
4. Hazardous areas 
5. Forfeitures 


and also a clause proposed by the Com- 
panies with respect to additional duties of 
radio officers in port. 

Another proposed clause, which related 
to the restriction of officers to their ships, 
was also dropped and agreed upon as a 
proper subject for reference to the grievance 
machinery. 

Finally, a proposed clause on severance 
pay was dropped for the time being and 
reserved for study in its relation to a 
pension plan by a committee during the 
coming year. 


Clauses in Existing Agreements 
to be Retained 


Owing to serious disagreement between 
the parties on major issues, the following 
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items included in the 1946-47 agreements 
were not seriously discussed. and no con- 
clusions were arrived at with respect 
thereto :— 


1. Definitions 

2. Working rules 

. Promotion 

. Breaking of watches 
. Statutory holidays 

. Deckhands in port 

. Clause paramount 


IO Ore Co 


I therefore recommend that any provision 
in the respective existing agreements relat- 
ing to any of the above-mentioned matters 
be incorporated in any new agreements 
reached by the respective parties. 


Area of Disagreement 


After prolonged negotiation, the major 
differences between the parties were 
narrowed to the following items:— 

. Preamble 

. Union security 

. Basic wage 

. Overtime 

. Vacations with pay 
. Uniforms 

. Marine disaster 


IOP WN BR 


I propose to deal with these items seriatim. 


I. Preamble: 

The Unions proposed that the Companies 
execute a single agreement with them 
covering all licensed personnel, contending 
that such an agreement would give the 
Unions added strength. Each Union 
negotiated a separate agreement for the 
employees in a specified bargaining unit 
in the year 1946, and by virtue thereof, 
under the provisions of P.C. 1008, became 
the only lawful bargaining representative 
for such unit. The right of each Union to 
negotiate a future contract for such 
bargaining units is established by P.C. 1003. 
I would regard a single agreement covering 
all licensed personnel as contrary to the 
terms of the said Order in Council and 
therefore cannot recommend it. In my 
opinion, any agreement arrived at should 
be evidenced by a separate contract 
between the Companies and each of the 
said Unions. 


II. Union Security: 


(a) Recoenition—I recommend that the 
following clause, which was tentatively 
agreed upon during the negotiations, be 
inserted in each agreement:— 

The Companies recognize the ... as the 
sole collective bargaining agency for the 


. officers within the scope of this Agree- 
ment who are now or may be from time 
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to time employed by the Companies on 
all deepsea dry cargo vessels of Canadian 
registry owned and/or bareboat operated 
by the Companies, . 


(b) PREFERENTIAL Huirtna—During the 
negotiations the parties reached tentative 
agreement on the following hiring clause, 
which the Companies’ representatives indi- 
cated would be acceptable to them and to 
which the Unions’ representatives raised no 
serious objection, and, subject to the 
qualification hereinafter stated, I recom- 
mend the inclusion of this clause in the 
new agreements :— 


(a) The Companies will recognize the . 
as the source of supply for its... 
officer personnel, and such personnel 
shall be requested from the nearest 
office of the . iand through the 
National Employment Service. 


(6) The Companies shall advise the... 
as soon as possible after the need for 
officer personnel is known. 


(c) In the event of the ... being unable 
to furnish competent officers satis- 
factory to the Companies when and 
where required with sufficient prompt- 
ness to avoid delay in sailing at 
appointed time, the Companies shall 
have the right to obtain officers else- 
where, and such officers so obtained 
shall not be discriminated against by 


the. ... Where an officer is obtained 
elsewhere, his name shall be given to 
the. . . . Nothing contained in this 


clause shall be construed to prevent 
the Companies re-hiring an officer to 
whom they have given temporary 
leave of absence with or without pay. 


During the negotiations I was unable to 
ascertain what service was contemplated 
by the parties in the phrase “and through 
the National Employment Service” in para- 
graph (a) of the above clause. I now 
understand the National Employment Ser- 
vice has some three hundred branches 
throughout Canada and has recently organ- 
ized a “Seaman’s Section” of this service. 
Before the above clause with regard to 
preferential -hiring is incorporated in any 
new agreement, might I urge upon the 
parties that they arrange a conference with 
the Deputy Minister of Labour with the 
purpose of making maximum use of the 
nation-wide facilities of the National 
Employment Service. At such a conference 
the policies of the Department with respect 
thereto could be explained and expanded 
and the necessary undertakings given to 
make effective the principle embodied in 
the phrase “preferential hiring”. 

(c) ADDITIONAL Union Securiry.— 
Throughout the negotiations, the Unions 
requested additional union security provi- 
sions beyond the union recognition and 
preferential hiring clauses. The final posi- 
tion taken by the Unions was a demand 
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for what is commonly known as the union 
shop. In practice this would mean that, 
should the Companies be obliged to engage 
a non-union member because of the 
inability of the Union concerned to furnish 
competent personnel, the man so engaged, 
if he had not joined the Union in the 
meantime, would have to be discharged 
upon the return of the vessel to a Cana- 
dian port if the Union were then able to 
supply a Union member as a suitable 
replacement. 

The Canadian Communications Associa- 
tion is at the present time, and has been 
throughout the life of the existing agree- 
ment, able to supply the requirements of 
the Companies for radio officers. The 
other two Unions, on the contrary, are and 
have been unable to supply the require- 
ments of the Companies. There is a 
world shortage of deck and engineer officers 
which is especially pronounced in Canada 
because prior to the year 1942 this country 


had practically no merchant marine. There. 


was little opportunity for training as either 
deck officer or engineer and no incentive 
to adopt either calling as a life work. 
Many of those who had such training 
migrated to Great Britain or other coun- 
tries that afforded greater opportunity. 
Mr. Heard said that it will take ten years 
to correct the situation in so far as 
engineer officers are concerned. There is 
some instruction offered in Canada, but 
neither the number of schools nor the 
courses of instruction offered are adequate 
to meet the present demand. 

Because of these conditions, Companies 
have paid the expenses of officers from 
England and other countries to come to 
Canada to join their ships, and in some 
cases have flown officers from Europe. This 
procedure involves great expense and the 
Companies feel that they should not be 
required to discharge a man so engaged 
should he be unwilling to join the Union 
at a subsequent date. It is to be noted, 
however, that in the preferential hiring 
clause the Companies have agreed to 
furnish the appropriate Union with the 
name of any officer engaged of necessity 
through non-union channels. Consequently, 
any officer so engaged will be afforded full 
opportunity to join the Union if he so 
desires. Many of the officers engaged out- 
side union channels come from countries 
which are highly unionized and the Cana- 
dian Unions should have little or no 
difficulty in persuading such men to join 
the Unions. The background is there and, 
in fact, Mr. Fisher filed a letter in which 
the writer thereof made application to join 
the Canadian Merchant Service Guild even 


though he had never been asked so to do. 

The Union officials stated that with 
assured revenues they would be in a better 
position to discipline their members and to 
evolve ways and means of improving their 
standards and technical education. They 
propose to encourage the establishment of 
schools and courses of instruction for 
marine officers but would not consider 
estabhshing any themselves. 

It is true that the National Association 
of Marine Engineers was established in 
1905 and the Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild in 1917 and that these Unions have 
for many years represented their respective 
groups on the Pacific Coast in the coastal 
and towing trades, as well as some other 
branches of the marine industry. The 


Canadian Communications Association was 


not established until 1943. The 1946-47 
agreement was the first contract any of the 
three Unions ever had in Eastern Canada 
in any branch of the shipping industry. 
Their experience was limited to the Pacific 
Coast. Furthermore, the 1946-47 agree- 
ments, in addition to being the first deepsea 
dry cargo agreements held by the Unions, 
were the first industry-wide and national 
agreements they ever had and are among 
the few national agreements in the whole 
of Canada. 

From what I have already said it will 
be apparent that the diverse and divergent 
nature of this industry makes exceedingly 
difficult the formulation of conditions of 
employment applicable to every branch of 
the industry. I feel that the type of union 
security now requested by the Unions 
would tend to perpetuate these difficulties. 

Much was made of the fact that the 
Companies had conceded “maintenance of 
membership” to the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union. However, this Umion had supplied 
practically all the Companies’ requirements 
for unlicensed personnel im the past year 
and their 1947-48 contract contains the 
following clause:— 

The Union undertakes to have satis- 
factory personnel available at all times. 


The representatives of the deck officers 
and the engineers would not give a 
similar undertaking. Union security is not 
a one way street—obligations as well as 
benefits must be mutual. 


A preferential hiring clause in itself offers 
a high degree of union security. It 
obligates the Companies to -engage their 
officer personnel from and through the 
Unions, and if the Unions were able to 
supply the required personnel, the entire 
fleet would be officered by union members 
exclusively. 
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As national bodies, the Unions are still 
in their formative stages. Like the industry 
itself, the Unions are experiencing “growing 
pains” and for that reason I cannot recom- 
mend even any modification of what is 
popularly known as the “Rand Formula”. 
I have come to this conclusion with some 
reluctance for I have an innate prejudice 
against the “free rider”. 


III. Basic Wage: 


It was common ground between the 
parties that the basic pay of an officer 
with certificate of rank is the standard for 
negotiations and that if an agreement could 
be reached for certificate of rank, the other 
classifications, permit and superior certifi- 
cate, could be readily determined, I pro- 
pose to deal with basic pay in accordance 
with this suggestion. 

The final proposal of the Unions was 
an increase of $30 per month across the 
board for certificate of rank. The final 
proposal of the Companies was an increase 
of $20 per month across the board for 
certificate of rank on appointment and 
they filed a schedule containing a proposal 
for an additional increase of $5 per month 
for each year of completed service with the 
same company. The difference between 
the final positions of the parties for cer- 
tificate of rank is $10 per month on 
appointment, which difference is narrowed 
to $5 per month in the case of every officer 
who has completed a year of service with 
a company. Some, if not all, of the 
Companies have now been in business for 
nearly two years and therefore some of 
the officers in their employ would, under 
the proposal of the Companies, qualify 
during the coming year for an increase of 
$30 per month over their previous rates of 
pay and every officer in the employ of a 
company prior to October 15, 1947, would 
at some time during the year qualify for 
an increase of at least $25 per month. 

I believe that the adoption of the 
proposal of the Companies would promote 
continuity of employment and that the 
differentials as between officers holding 
permits, certificates of rank and superior 
certificates suggested by the ‘Companies 
would serve as an incentive to an officer 
to improve his technical knowledge by 
obtaining a certificate or a higher certifi- 
cate, as the case may be. 

I recommend an increase of $5 per month 
across the board in the basic wage proposal 
of the Companies and attach hereto a 
schedule showing my recommendations with 
respect to the basic rate of pay for each 
category of officer, according to qualifica- 
tion and length of service. 
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IV. Overtime: 


(a) NoN-WATCH KEEPING .Dutires.—The 
Companies regard the officers as executives 
upon whom they depend for the care and 
maintenance of the ship and its cargo both 
in port and at sea. They also contend that 
remuneration for such service is included 
in the basic wage and find a degree of 
support for their contention in the follow- 
ing sentence taken from the National 
Maritime Board (British) Order Book, 
1946, on page 33:— 

Jt is difficult to reconcile the status of 


a ship’s officer with the meticulous regula- 
tion of his hours of duty. _ 


Be that as it may, the 194647 agree- 
ments contained a provision for compen- 
sation for all work performed by the Chief 
Officer and the Second Engineer in addition 
to their “watch duties” by extra leave 
amounting to two and one-half days per 
month. Owing to the shortage of officer 
personnel, for the most part it was impos- 
sible to grant the additional leave and the 
officers concerned were compensated there- 
for in cash at straight time. The 1946-47 
agreements also provided for additional 
compensation to the other officers, both 
on deck and in the engineroom, when 
working cargo in port. 

The Chief Officer and the Second and 
Third Officers are engaged on watch for 8 
hours per day in two broken periods of 4 
hours each. This also applies to the 
Second, Third and Fourth Engineers. It is 
common ground that each of the said 
officers has other responsibilities and per- 
forms work after he has completed his 8 
hours on watch. There is a difference of 
opinion between the parties as to the 
amount and kind of work so done. The 
Companies propose a lump sum varying 
from $25 to $35 per month in compensation 
for all work done by these officers after 
they come off watch. For such work the 
Unions propose that the Chief Officer and 
the Second Engineer be paid $85 per month 
and that the other officers be paid $1.50 
per hour for all work done after coming 
off watch, to be certified by the Master of 
the vessel. 


The deck officer has a traditional pride 
in the appearance of his vessel and the 
engineer has a similar pride in an efficient 
piece of machinery. The right of officers 
to some compensation for additional work 
is admitted by the Companies and the only 
differences between the parties are the 
amount of such compensation and the 
method of computation. That difference 
in amount is substantial in actual dollars 
per month per ship and for the entire fleet 





in the course of a year that difference 
aggregates well over $500,000. 


The non-watchkeeping duties of the deck 
officers are largely supervisory—the actual 
work is done under the direction of the 
boatswain, who receives his orders from a 
deck officer. The engineers must frequently 
inspect and constantly maintain all the 
machinery on the ship in an efficient con- 
dition. Machinery does need repairs and 
frequently these repairs extend over a 
lengthy period and require the experienced 
technical knowledge of the Second 
Engineer, who cannot delegate much of this 
work to subordinates. Because of the 
shortage of fully qualified engineers the 
Companies contend that a goodly percent- 
age of the essential repair work is done at 
considerable cost on shore, which work, but 
for the shortage of experienced marine 
engineers, would be done on board during 
the normal course of the ship’s operations. 


In substance, the Companies objected to 
payment at an hourly rate for work done 
over and above watch duties because, in 
effect, the officer would be his own time- 
keeper. If this is a fact, payment for 
overtime at an hourly rate would necessi- 
tate the formulation of a set -of rules 
governing the conduct of officers—a condi- 
tion which would not only reflect upon the 
dignity of their rank but also detract from 
their general responsibility for the care and 
safety of the ship. 


As compensation for all work done over 
and above watch duties, I recommend that, 
effective October 15, 1947, the Chief Officer 
and the Second Engineer be paid $45 per 
month; the Second Officer and the Third 
Engineer be paid $35 per month; the Third 
Officer and the Fourth Engineer be paid 
$30 per month; the Fifth Engineer be paid 
$25 per month; and the Radio Officer be 
paid $15 per month. 


The attached schedules set forth my 
recommendations for payment of the 
amount which is to be regarded as full 
satisfaction for all work done by any officer 
in addition to his duties on watch. 


The information supplied me as to the 
nature, kind and extent of the work done 
by officer personnel in addition to their 
duties on watch was most indefinite and, 
by reason thereof, I found it difficult 
accurately to appraise the proper compen- 
sation for such work. Work of this char- 
acter, for which compensation is expected, 
should be accurately recorded in the ship’s 
log. May I suggest that, during the inter- 
vening months between now and_ the 
negotiation of the next contracts, an accu- 
rate record be kept in the ship’s log of all 


work done by officer personnel over and 
above their duties on watch and that such 
records be made available as a basis for 
the determination of proper compensation 
in future agreements. 

I am definitely of the opinion that work 
of this character, which must necessarily be 
done, should not be compensated for at 
penalty overtime rates. It is not, in fact, 
overtime, as that expression is applied in 
shore industries. In reality, it is addi- 
tional compensation for a longer working 
day than is generally recognized and, 
because that longer day varies as between 
different routes and as between different 
ships in the marine service and in view of 
the expense involved in keeping a record 
of such overtime, the flat rate is recom- 
mended. 


(b) Securiry WatcHes.—When a vessel 
is in port there must always be one deck 
officer and one engineer officer aboard. If 
the ship is not working cargo, these officers 
may have little or nothing to do and may 
go to bed, but they are on call should any 
difficulty arise. Such restriction to the 
ship in port is commonly referred to as 
the keeping of a security watch. The deck 
officers who keep security watches are the 
Second Officer and the Third Officer; the 
engineer officers detailed for security 
watches are the Third Engineer and the 
Fourth Engineer. 


The 1946-47 deck and engineroom agree- 
ments contained the following clause:— 

In port when an officer remains on duty 
all night ‘after having done his 8 hours’ 
day duty, he shall be entitled to the follow- 
ing 24 hours off duty. Where this is not 
possible, the officer shall be entitled to one 
day’s additional leave. 


It is to be noted that this clause had 
reference to all security watches, whether 
in home or foreign ports. I would recom- 
mend that the words “In port” in the first 
line of the above-quoted clause be struck 
out and that the words “In foreign ports” 
be substituted therefor and, as so amended, 
that the clause be incorporated in the new — 
deck and engineroom agreements. 


During the negotiations just concluded, 
there was considerable discussion of a 
proposal that there be cash compensation 
for security watches in Canadian ports, and 
the parties eventually arrived at an agree- 
ment on the principle of such additional 
compensation. 


The parties agreed, and later disagreed, 
upon the wording of a clause. The prin- 
ciple having been agreed upon, I recom- 
mend that the compensation for a security 
watch in any Canadian port be the sum 
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of $8, and I feel that the proper wording 
vf such clause can now be safely left to 
the parties. ? 

The exigencies of the service demand 
that the Master be in complete control 
of the ship, both at sea and in port, and 
his orders must be obeyed. Without 
detracting from that authority, may I 
suggest to the Companies that they instruct 
the Masters of their respective vessels to 
be as generous as possible in granting shore 
leave to officer personnel. 


V. Vacations with Pay: 

Under last year’s agreements, deck and 
engineroom officers received 21 days’ vaca- 
tion with pay and radio officers received 
30 days’ vacation with pay. The Com- 
panies propose 21 days’ vacation with pay 
for all three groups and the Unions propose 
30 days’ vacation with pay for all three 
groups. This substantially exceeds the 
provisions that generally prevail for paid 
vacations in shore employment, but it must 
be remembered that employees in shore 
industries have Sunday off, many of them 
Saturday afternoon, and some all day 
Saturday. The ship’s officer at sea is on 
duty seven days per week, and even in 
port has important duties to perform. 

In consideration of these facts, I have 
no hesitation in recommending that, effec- 
tive October 15, 1947, all three groups of 
officers be granted 30 days’ vacation with 
pay, excluding subsistence allowances, at 
the completion of one year’s continuous 
satisfactory service with the same com- 
pany. I also recommend that, for a shorter 
period of service, pro rata leave may be 
granted at the option of the company, but 
that failure so to do shall not be con- 
sidered a breach of the respective agree- 
ments. 


VI. Uniform: 


In the 1946-47 agreements. with the 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild and the 
Canadian Communications Association, it 
was provided that an officer required to 
wear a company’s insignia would do so at 
no expense to himself. During the negotia- 
tions, the Unions proposed. that a company 
which requires its officers to wear uniforms 
should supply the uniforms, as well as the 
company’s insignia, at no expense to the 
officers, one complete uniform per annum 
and one bridge coat every three years to 
be supplied each officer concerned. The 
Companies contended that it is the tradi- 
tional practice for marine officers to outfit 
themselves and also pointed out that this 
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request, if agreed to, would involve a 
substantial cash outlay om the part of the 
Companies. 

In view of the fact that the proposed 
free issue of uniforms would constitute a 
radical departure from prevailing practice, 
I am hesitant to recommend in favour of 
it, because of the inadequacy of the data 
which the parties were able to furnish me 
on this subject. 

While it is the prevailing practice for 
marine officers to supply themselves with 
uniforms, I do feel, however, that a com- 
pany which requires its officers to wear a 
particular insignia should meet the expense 
involved. Accordingly, I recommend that 
the new agreements with each of the three 
Unions should contain a clause providing 
for the free issue of a company’s insignia. 
VII. Marine Disaster: 

The Unions proposed that in the event 
of a disaster to a ship, the Companies 
should compensate each officer for the loss 
of his personal effects. ‘The Companies 
agreed to do so to the extent of $250 per 
capita, but the Unions maintained that the 
value of an officer’s personal effects far 
exceeds that amount. This is particularly 
true of engineers, many of whom have a 
valuable kit of tools. The final proposal 
of the Unions was that such loss be com- 
pensated in the sum of $450 per capita. The 
Companies represented that the cost of the 
insurance against such a risk is 4 per cent 
or a total cost of $18 per annum for each 
officer. 

I readily agree that the value of an 
officer’s personal effects, particularly those 
of an engineer, would well exceed $450 
and I recognize that the amount suggested 
by the Unions is a compromise figure. It 
is to be hoped that such loss will be of 
infrequent occurrence but I recommend 
that in the event thereof, each officer be 
compensated to the extent of $450 for the 
loss of personal effects through marine 
disaster. 


Comparative Rates of Pay 


It is common ground that the officer 
with certificate of rank may be taken as 
the average, there being well established 
differentials for those holding permits and 
superior certificates. The following table 
sets out the basic monthly wage rate for 
officers on Canadian deepsea dry cargo 
vessels, corresponding as nearly as possible 
to the vessels now in service, for the years 


1939, 1944 and 1946-47, together with the 
basic rates which I recommend for inclu- 
sion in the new agreements:— 

Recom- 
1944 1946-7 mended 
234.43 260 285 


Rank 1939 
Chief Officer. 135 


2nd Officer.. 115 209.43 230 255 
3rd Officer... 90 179.43 200 220 
2nd Engineer 1385 234.43 260 285 
3rd Engineer115 209.43 230 255 
4th Engineer 90 179.43 200 220 
5th Engineer 70 159.43 180 200 
Radio Officer — — 225 250 


From the foregoing it will be readily 
apparent that in less than a decade the 
basic wage rates of officer personnel have, 
on the average, more than doubled. 


In the 1946-47 agreements, recognition 
was first given to the principle of remun+ 
eration as overtime for the non-watch- 
keeping duties of officers. Under this 
agreement, for example, the Chief Officer 
and the Second Engineer received remun- 
eration for overtime to the extent of 
approximately $21 per month, making the 
monthly take-home pay for these cate- 
gories approximately $281. The adoption 
of my recommendations, which I am 
putting forward as a reasonable compromise 
between the present demands of the 
Unions and the proposals of the Companies, 
would result in the Chief Officer and the 
Second Engineer receiving a monthly take- 
home pay of $330. 


Summary 


The following is a summary of my 
recommendations :— 

(1) The negotiated clauses tentatively 
agreed upon, ag set out on pp. 7-8 hereto, 
should be included in the agreements. 

(2) The clauses referred ‘to on p. 9 
hereto be as set out in the respective 
1946-47 agreements. 

(3) The matters referred to on p. 8 
hereto, upon which no agreement was 
reached, to be dropped. 

(4) That the Compamies enter into a 
separate agreement with each of the three 
Unions involved. 

(5) Union recognition—clause as drafted. 

(6) Preferential hiring—clause as drafted. 

(7) Additional 
dropped. 

(8) Effective October 15, 1947, the basic 
pay of each officer to be in accordance 
with the schedules hereto attached. 


union security—to be 


(9) Effective October 15, 1947, the sums 
set out in the attached schedules as 
“lumpsum overtime” be paid to all officers 
in satisfaction of all work done or service 
rendered in addition to their watchkeeping 
duties. 


(10) Security watch — in Canadian 
ports, $8. 

(11) Thirty days’ vacation with pay 
after one year’s continuous satisfactory 
service with the same Company. 

(12) Companies to furnish uniform 
insignia, as provided in two of the 1946-47 
agreements. 


(13) ‘Marine disaster—compensation for 
loss of officer’s personal effects through 
marine disaster at $450. 


Each agreement has a provision for the 
settling of grievances but this machinery 
was not used at all during the year 1946- 
47. This fact tends to bear out the 
remark made by Mr. Holmes at our open- 
ing session, “the 1946-47 agreements worked 
comparatively well”. From time to time 
difficulties were discussed between the 


- individual owners and Union representa- 


tives over the telephone and by personal 
interviews. In this manner practically all 
the points of difficulty that arose in the 
1946-47 year were settled. The parties have 
negotiated a grievance clause, which is on 
file with the Industrial Relations Branch 
of your Department, and which, if used, 
would dispose of most of their difficulties. 
I feel that a monthly meeting between 
representatives of the (Unions and the 
Shipping Federations, both on the east and 
west coast, would be mutually advan- 
tageous and dispose of much in the way of 
mutual recrimination to which I had to 
listen during the negotiations. 


Conclusion 


Any contracts now negotiated will expire 
on October 15, 1948, when new contracts 
will be negotiated. In the interval, it is 
hoped that conditions will become more 
settled, that the spiral of inflation will have 
subsided and that there will be substantial 
decreases in the cost of living. All these 
were obvious difficulties in the present 
negotiations. Should my recommendations 
or any modification thereof be acceptable 
to the parties, I shall be glad to assist in 
working out the details of the agreements 
if so desired. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) D. A. (McNiven, 
Commissioner. 
Regina, January 22, 1948. 


i SCHEDULE 1.—DECK OFFICERS’ MONTHLY WAGE SCALE—VESSELS 7,001-12,000 GROSS TONS 
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Witn PERMIT 





WitH CERTIFICATE OF RANK 





With SuPERIOR CERTIFICATE 





a Basic |Lumpsum Basic |{Lumpsum Basis {Lumpsum 
Wages {Overtime} Total Wages |Overtime] Total Wages |Overitme| Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Chief Officer— 

On appointment......... 270 45 315 285 45 330 305 45 350 

PALL raley ca heen rn 275 45 320 290 45 335 310 45 355 

Alter 2 /years eC kt Ge at: 5 co ce a Rad ier here 295 45 340 315 45 360 

VATED O VOATS Snowe ca aye d ioe ce oe eet ee Ree ne he 300 45 345 320 45 365 | 
2nd Officer— 

On appointment......... 240 35 275 255 35 290 265 35 300 

INUSE TERT Ra Nee We ge a 245 35 280 260 35 295 270 35 305 

IARCOE 2 WOALS is Bee cae Metts Weeds Sect eR eee 265 35 300 275 35 310 

Alter) vearettsicheh tach cmt. 8 wg eal ae a oon eae ee 270 35 305 280 35 315 
8rd Officer— 

On appoitinrenite ew. satiny sal hen gl vin aig eel | Cae 220 30 250 230 30 20 

ItOrh Vea ris dee cee aa he ee en a 225 30 255 235 30 265 


SCHEDULE 2_ENGINEER OFFICERS’ MONTHLY WAGE SCALE—VESSELS 7,001-12,0009 GROSS TONS 


—63—e€_—<—«3owwwwwwwoooo eo 


WitH Permit 








CERTIFICATE OF RANK WitH SuPERIOR CERTIFICATE 


Teg cape 8 Semmes | acid ug Mena mR Sm pn ee ee | a ee | eae eee 


— Basic |Lumpsum 
Wages |Ovetitme | Total 
$ $ $ 
2nd Engineer— 

_ On appointment......... 270 45 315 
ARES OMA o No spate ek Ue 275 45 320 
IAL ter 2, Meats ian sul Mines seen BL oe oe al ae a 
AILER SB VORES iret in eee Heep} Cee na he ae 

8rd Engineer— 

On appointment......... 240 35 275 
Aiterelyecarwy he ne 245 35 280 
ALOE Veg ties: Vis cee Olle Ne SHON fee oo relia 
ATUCTIS VRATS yt oh uae cst [al ee ae Lenten lee ee 

Ath Engineer— 

On appointment......... 210 30 240 
sAiter lkyean eames aey tee 215 30 245 


$th Engineer— 
Onjanpombments oie esr ae eas le booths) Cee 
Alter 1 VGat Ceara E cna eat) puny Ul eudtn Be 


Notes on SCHEDULES 1 AND 2:— 


1. Service shall be calculated from date of original 
engagement with the company. 

2. An officer promoted from one rank to the next shall 
start at the basic rate for that position and shall obtain 
the annual increment only after serving the required 
time in that position. 

3. For vessels 4,501 to 7,000 gross tons, reduce recom- 
mended basic rates by $10 throughout. 

For vessels 2,501 to 4,500 gross tons, reduce recom- 
mended basic rates by $20 throughout. 
For vessels 1.501 to 2,500 gross tons, reduce recom- 
mended basic rates by $30 throughout. 
For vessels 1,500 and under (gross tons) reduce recom- 
mended basic rates by $40 throughout. 
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Basic |Lumpsum Basic |Lumpsum 
Wages | Overtime] Total Wages | Overtime] Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
285 45 330 305 45 350 
290 45 335 310 45 855 
295 45 340 1 315 45 360 
300 45 345 320 45 365 
255 35 290 265 35 300 
260 35 295 270 35 305 
265 35 300 275 35 310 
270 35 805 280 35 315 
220 30 250 230 30 260 
225 30 255 235 30 265 
200 25 225 210 25 235 
205 25 230 215 25 240 


SCHEDULE 3.—RADIO OFFICERS’ MONTHLY 
WAGE SCALE 


SESS 
SS ——————— enn 





Basic |Lumpsum 
— Wages | Overtime] Total 
$ $ $ 
1st Class Certificate..... 260 15 275 
2nd Class Certificate... . 250 15 265 





Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch 


During January, 1948, 


Under the Conciliation and Labour Act 


Officers of the Industrial Relations 
Branch dealt with 6 industrial disputes 
during the month of January, involving 
1,705 workpeople employed in 32 separate 
establishments. Of these, five were new 
disputes which originated during the month 
and one was a situation which had been 
unterminated as of December 31, and 
received further attention in January. 
These disputes were dealt with under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. They were thus distinct from and in 
addition to the conciliation proceedings 
described on previous pages, which devel- 
oped under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations. 

A statistical analysis of the cases handled 
during the month is given below. 


Industries 
Manufacturing 
GIA OOUR Sema tet a. wee a) eh 1 
WMietal Proditcisy sau nce oe, it 
Transportation and Public Utilities 
WGE ER ak Cen ee ue Nein teal em Pa 2 
DPSe ChAT OUST iii nt ae hte tle 1 


Service 
Publics Administrations, 2. oi. le 1 
Nature of Dispute or Situation 
Threatened striicas ote ates ee va 1 
COntrovyersys ernst es aie et aw 3 
AT OMTAtIONO ee tee eee ok at te 2 


Predominant Cause or Object 


Inerease ans WaAgesssdcen aust ee. 1 
Increase in wages and other changes 1 


Employment of Union members 
rahe AR aap Rat ce Meaxbl He e peice a GALAe 2 
Other Union questions.........:... 1 
Unclassified, tere ene oe ear 1 
Disposition 
Referred to IDI. Commissioner 
tinder, Pi CA 003 Ase see ee eee 1 
Written statement terminating situ- 
SCOM OCs pa 2 ee ee ery tere 1 
Disposition” pending ss yak ae. « 4 
Method of Settlement 
Investigation only 3.6, 0G 1 
Settlement pending ............... 5 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Research and _ Statistics 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 


parties involved and from the Industrial | 


Relations Branch of the Department. A 
number of those recently received are 
summarized below. 


An interesting feature of the agreement 
summarized below concerning the Toronto 
Transportation Commission and _ its 
employees is a provision for a guaranteed 
week for certain classes of workers. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


CORNWALL, ONT.—CouRTAULDS (CANADA) 
LIMITED AND TEXTILE WoRKERS UNION 
or AMERICA, LocAL 779. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 
1947, to June 30, 1948, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously in 
effect (L.G., March, 1947, p. 367), with the 
following changes and addition— 


Wage rates: girls starting rate to be 40 
cents per hour, increased 3 cents per hour 
after 2 months, an additional 3 cents after 
4 months or on attaining 70 per cent of 
work quota, an additional 3 cents on reach- 
ing 80 per cent of work quota, an additional 
3 cents on reaching 90 per cent of work 
quota and an additional 3 cents or 55 cents 
per hour on reaching 100 per cent of work 
quota. Girls who fall below 100 per cent 
shall have their pay reduced accordingly 
and may be discharged if work remains 
below 80 per cent of work quota after an 
initial warning. 

Vacation has been increased from 10 days 
to 2 weeks with pay for employees with 5 
or more years’ service with the company. 
For employees with less than 5 years’ 
seniority, vacation remains the same. 


KIneéston, ONT.—CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LTD. 
(Nyton  Drvision) AND CANADIAN 
CHEMICAL Division Locat 13160 oF 
District 50 UNireD MINE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 24, 
1947, to July 23, 1948, and thereafter till 
60 days’ notice. The company recognizes the 
union as the exclusive bargaining agent of 
the employees during the term of the agree- 
ment. There shall be no discrimination, 
intimidation, or coercion because of member- 
ship or non-membership in the union. 


Hours of work: normal hours for day 
workers 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week, except that 
for certain employees assigned to day work 
and employees assigned to shift work the 
normal hours may vary from 8 hours per 
day 6 days a week to 8 hours per day 5 
days per week 
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Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of the normal work day and for all 
work on 8 specified holidays. Double time 
for work on regularly assigned day of rest. 

Two 10-minute rest periods shall be 
granted all employees during the regular 
working day. Maintenance day workers, 
package preparation operators, shipping 
operators, power house labourers and stores 
employees shall be granted a 5-minute wash- 
up period before lunch time and a 10-minute 
wash-up period before the end of their 
working day. The latter to be used for 
putting away tools, cleaning work benches 
and making out time report sheets as well 
as for washing. 


Hourly wage rates: minimum hiring rate 
—adult male 73 cents (cafeteria 68 cents), 
female 52 cents (cafeteria 47 cents). Pro- 
duction department—package preparation 
and winding service operators 56 cents; 
doubling operator, sizing operator, scale 
clerk and spooling operator 67 cents; coning 
operator and final inspector 71 cents; 
labourers grade 1 (inside) 73 cents; draw- 
twist and shipping operators and drawtwist 
inspector 77 cents; solution and uptwist 


operators 81 cents; drawtwist and spinning 


operators (Ist floor) 89 cents; spinning day 
man, spinning block, Dowthern and Inert 
gas operators, spinning operators (2nd floor) 
94 cents; spinners and spinning relief oper- 
ators $1. Technical department—67 cents 
to $1. Maintenance—helpers (boys) 58 to 
68 cents; general helpers 73 cents; labourers 
grade 2 (outside), gardeners, shop helpers, 
textile repair helpers 77. cents; tool crib 
attendant 81 cents; bench mechanic (textile 
repair) 86 cents; oilers 81 to 92 cents; 
patrol mechanics 86 to 98 cents; recondition- 
ing mechanics 92 cents to $1.05; bulldozer 
operators 92 cents; painters, sheet metal 
workers, 92 cents to $1.05; carpenters, elec- 
tricians, pipefitters 86 cents to $1.11; 
welders, machinists 98 cents to $1.11. Power 
House—labourers 77 cents, stationary 
engineers (classes 2 to 4) 81 cents to $1.11. 
Cafeteria—-51 cents for helper to 95 cents 
for class 1 chef. Cafeteria employees are 
entitled to food to the value of 40 cents 
each day without charge. Stores and trans- 
portation—stores employees 73 to 89 cents, 
truck drivers 81 cents. Employees on 21 
shift operations will receive 2 cents per 
hour extra, while those employees working 
on shifts beginning after 3 p.m. and before 
3 a.m. shall receive a premium of 5 cents 
per hour. 


Provision is made for seniority rights, for 
a joint production committee and grievance 
procedure. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


MONTREAL, P.Q.—R.C.A. Victor Company 
LIMITED AND UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO 
AND MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 531. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
7, 1947, to November 6, 1948, and for an 
additional year unless 60 days’ notice is 
given by either party. 


The company recognizes the union as the 
sole bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees. 

Maintenance of membership: all present 
union members shall remain members as a 
condition of employment for the term of 
the agreement. All new employees shall 
join the union 15 days after they start work 
and shall remain members for the term of 
the agreement as a condition of employment 
in the company. 

Check-off: the company agrees to check-off 
union dues and initiation fees for all 
employees who have requested or may 
request same for the duration of the agree- 
ment. There shall be no discrimination on 
account of sex, 
national origin. 


Hours of work: 9 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 45-hour week. Two 10-minute 
rest periods will be allowed per day. 
Employees will also be allowed 5 minutes 
at the end of shift to put away tools and 
wash up. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of the regular hours up to 3 hours 
in any one day and for work on Saturday 
afternoon. Double time for overtime work 
over 3 hours in any day and for all work 
on Sundays. .Hight specified days for 
employees working the shifts immediately 
preceding and following the holiday iare paid 
holidays. 


Vacation: one week with pay to employees 
with one year’s seniority, 2 weeks with pay 
to employees with 3 years’ seniority and 3 
weeks with pay for employees with 25 years’ 
seniority. Employees with less than one 
year’s seniority will be allowed one-half day 
for each complete month of service with the 
company and pay equal to 2 per cent of total 
earnings while with the company. 


Hourly wage rates including an increase 
of 6 cents per hour effective November 7, 
1947, range from a starting rate of 64 cents 
for wage bracket 1 to «a starting rate of 
$1.39 in wage bracket 16. At the end of 2, 
4 and 6 months increases of 5 cents per hour 
are granted till the job rates of from 79 
cents to $1.54 are reached. The starting 
rate for men shall be not less than these 
latter rates. Wage increases in the rate 
range above these job rates for each wage 
bracket will be based on merit and appli- 
cable to employees on day work operations 
only. The day work maximum range is 84 
cents to $1.59. 

Effective May 7, 1948, an increase of 4 
cents will be added to all rates. Hourly 
paid employees working on the night shifts 
shall be paid a premium of 8 per cent of 
the employee’s basic hourly rate. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


race, colour, creed, or 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electric Railways and Local 
Bus Lines 


MontTreEAL, P.Q.—THE MONTREAL TRAMWAYS 
COMPANY AND THE CANADIAN BROTHER- 
HOOOD OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES AND 
OTHER TRANSPORT WORKERS. 


Agreement entered into October 1, 1947, 
to be in effect from July 1, 1947, to June 30, 
1948, and thereafter until revised or super- 
seded. This agreement is similar to the one 


previously in effect. (L.G., July, 1945, p. 
990), with the following changes, some of 
which were made in the agreement effective 
July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1947, which was 
not summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE :— 


Wage increases effective July 1, 1946, of 
19 cents per hour for conductors, motormen 
and car starters, 21 cents per hour for one 
man car operators, 20 to 21 cents per hour 
for autobus chauffeurs and 14 to 15 cents 
per hour for hillmen and switchmen. An 
additional 8 cents per hour increase effective 
July 1, 1947, to all hourly rated employees 
was also granted. The hourly rates are 
therefore 83 cents during first year, 93 cents 
thereafter for conductors, motormen and car 
starters and 90 cents during first year and 
$1 thereafter for one man car operators. 


Rolling Stock Department 


In the Youville shops hourly wage rates 
were increased July 1, 1946, by 18 to 27 
cents for most trades, car scrubbers were 
increased 14 to 17 cents and labourers 14 
cents with an additional increase of 8 cents 
to all July 1, 1947. In the car barns the 
increases were 19 cents mostly, others 18 to 
21 cents, except car and shop cleaners 14 
cents with an additional 8 cents July l, 
1947. 


Construction Department 


In track division increases were mostly 
19 to 21 cents, trackmen 16 to 18 cents, 
labourers 14 cents; in track service division 
increases ranged from 17 to 23 cents; in 
buildings and structures division increases 
were 19 to 23 cents except labourers 14 
cents and truck drivers 12 cents with an 
additional 8 cents to all July 1, 1947. 


Autobus Mechanical Department 


Increases ranged from 19 to 24 cents 
except for helpers 16 and 17 cents, tire 
repairmen 17 and 18 cents and apprentices 
10 to 26 cents with an additional 8 cents 
to all July 1, 1947. 


Power Department 


Station operators increased 23 to 27 cents, 
dynamo tenders 19 cents, inspectors and 
supervisors $60 per month and meter in- 
spectors $50 per month; electrical mainten- 
ance 20 to 23 cents per hour, except helpers 
17 to 19 cents. Mechanical division—shift 
engineers increased 27 cents, assistants 22 
cents, firemen 17 to 19 cents with an addi- 
tional 8 cents per hour to hourly rated 
employees and $17 per month to monthly 
paid employees, 


Overhead Department 


Increases 19 and 20 cents with an addi- 
tion 8 cents July 1, 1947. 


Cashier’s Department 


Increases $32 to $52 per month, witb an 
additional increase of $17 per month July 1, 
1947. 

Other Provisions of Agreement 

The 25 per cent of the amount in excess 
of $15,000,000 of the total annual receipts of 
the company to be paid to all employees 
with at least one year’s standing earning 
$2,500 per year or less is omitted from the 
agreement. 


Vacation was increased from 6 days with 
pay to 12 days with pay effective in 1947. 
Holidays are increased from 7 to 8. 
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Toronto, OnT.—THE ToRONTO TRANSPORTA- 
TION COMMISSION AND AMALGAMATED 
ASSOCIATION OF STREET, ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY AND Motor CoacH EMPLOYEES oF 
AMERICA, Division No. 113. 


Agreement to be in effect from October de 
1947, to September 30, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. 


Union shop and check-off: all eligible male 
employees including those under 65 years of 
age in classifications covered by the agree- 
ment, unless holding membership in any 
other labour union and working. at their 
craft, must within 30 days become and remain 
members in good standing of the Association 
and all new men who may enter the service 
shall become and remain members in good 
standing within 60 days after qualification. 
The commission agrees to check-off and remit 
to the association monthly from the pay 
of each employee covered by the agreement 
the proper dues and from members who 
authorize all dues and such -assessments as 
may be assessed against such members. All 
employees seeking admission shall be admitted 
by the Unign and in case a member is 
suspended from the Union the commission 


shall have the right to maintain such 
employee in its service. 
Vacation: 2 weeks with pay will be 


allowed all hourly rated employees with 12 
months’ continuous service with the commis- 
sion, 3 weeks with pay for all hourly rated 
employees with 20 years’ continuous service. 
All hourly rated employees and certain 
clerical staff shall be paid time and one-half 
for all work on 8 specified holidays. 


Cost-of-living adjustment—it is agreed 
that a cost-of-living adjustment will be made 
in addition to the base wage rates as set 
out in the agreement to be computed on the 
following basis: if after October Loa Te 
and after the following dates—January 38, 
March ec27.. Julies. September 25, 1948, 
January 1, March 26, July 2 and September 
24, 1949—the last available cost of living 
index of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has risen or fallen 3 points or more above 
or below the index figure of September 30, 
1947, then the parties agree that the hourly 
rates of wages will be increased or decreased 
2 cents per hour for each 3 points change 
in the cost of living index. Monthly rates 
of employees covered by the agreement will 
be correspondingly adjusted by $1.62 per 
month for each one cent per hour adjust- 
ment for hourly rated employees. The base 
rates contained in the agreement are con- 
sidered the minimum wage rates regardless 
of the above clauses. 

Provision is made for a pension fund, 
retirement gratuities, a disability allowance 
to employees with a minimum of 10 years’ 
continuous service who have been incapaci- 
tated since January 5, 1940, and who are 
still on the Commission’s payroll and mem- 
bers of the Pension Fund Society and also 
sick benefit and medical services. 


Transportation Department 


Hours: 8-hour day, straight time, with a 
leeway of one-half trip to complete schedule 
for two-thirds of the crews, so far as prac- 
ticable. When practicable there shall be a 
5-day week. All trainmen, city and sub- 
urban bus and coach drivers required to 
take cars, trolley coaches or buses at the 
first time reporting for the day, report to 
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the office supervisor 10 minutes before 
scheduled time, or when required to relieve 
on the street for the second and subsequent 
time and when not required to report to 
the office supervisor, they will be allowed 
travelling time equivalent to time required 
between carhouse and relief point, in excess 
of 10 minutes, at the regular rate of pay, 
such time in each case not to be computed 
as platform time. Trainmen, city and sub- 
urban bus and coach drivers on scheduled 
runs shall be paid for any extra time caused 
by being late when being relieved or running 
cars, trolley coaches or buses into carhouses 
or garages when such delay is 10 minutes 
or over, on cars, trolley coaches or buses 
engaged in city and suburban services. No 
man shall be given set off-days from 28-day 
period to 28-day period but shall take off- 
days in accordance with his position on the 
board, except in cases mutually agreed upon. 
Off-days to be given consecutively whenever 
possible. 


Overtime shall be paid at time and one- 
half for all combined work over 84 actual 
working hours, or in excess of 123 hours 
spread for 2 or more piece crews. Time 
and one-quarter will be paid for Sunday 
work. No extra payment will be paid for 
overtime on Sundays. 


Guaranteed work: the Commission guar- 
antees to each extra trainman, city and 
suburban bus or coach driver, and inter- 
urban coach driver, engaged on the work 
of the Commission, a minimum for each 
regular pay period worked, equal to the 
equivalent of 7 hours’ pay (at the standard 
rate applicable in each case) per day, 5 
days per week, provided that such man 
reports for work and carries out the duties 
assigned to him. All scheduled crews for 
trainmen, drivers of city and suburban buses . 
and coaches will be paid atleast 8 hours 
per day. 


Uniforms: the Commission wil] pay half 
the cost of the uniforms for trainmen and 
drivers who have one year’s seniority and 
will provide free uniforms for those 
employees who have over 2 years’ seniority. 
No employee shall be required to pay for 
more than one uniform and a half. Summer 
wearing apparel will be provided on alter- 
nate years as soon as available. 


Hourly wage rates: starting, intermediate 
and maximum rates for certain classes— 
conductors and motormen 97 cents, 993 cents 
and $1.02; pay-enter car operators and bus 
and coach drivers $1.02, $1.043 and $1.07. 
Operators, motormen, conductors and drivers 
while in charge of trainees shall be paid 15 
cents per hour extra. 

Interurban coach drivers—the day’s work 
will be arranged to suit the requirements of 
the business, and existing arrangements as 
to personnel shall be continued. When prac- 
ticable there shall be a 5-day week. Inter- 
urban coach drivers required to take coaches 
at a terminal or garage at the first reporting 
for the day shall report to the terminal at 
least 10 minutes ahead of scheduled time, 
and in the event of their not reporting 10 
minutes ahead of time, the runs shall be 
filled with other men if available. Where 
there is no person in charge of a terminal 
or at a starting point, then the same general 
principles will apply. 


Rolling Stock Department, Shop and Car 
House Employees and Garage Depart- 
ment Employees 


Hours: 8 per day for shop, car houses and 
garages. When practicable there shall be a 
5-day week. ; 

Overtime: time and one-half for work 
after regular 8-hour day, for work on 
regular off-day and for work on Saturday 
afternoon done at the request of the Com- 
mission by those who normally do not work 
on Saturday afternoon. Time and _ one- 
quarter for assigned Sunday work for those 
who normally do not work on Sundays. No 
extra payment for overtime on Sundays. 

Employees will be allowed 5 minutes in 
which to wash before leaving work. Two 
suits of overalls will be supplied free of 
charge every year to each hourly rated 
employee requiring them. 

Hourly wage rates—starting, intermediate 
and maximum rates for certain classes: 
watchmen, janitors—87 and 90 cents; shop 
helpers and car checkers—91 and 94 cents; 
steam jenny, shop mule, transfer table oper- 
ators and motor repairmen (grade 3) 94, 
96 and 98 cents; motor repairmen (grade 2) 
$1.02, $1.044 and $1.07, motor repairmen 
(grade 1) $1.07, $1.10 and $1.13, wiring 
91 cents to $1.25; armature room 94 cents 
to $1.19; blacksmith shop 94 cents to $1.19; 
machine shop 94 cents to $1.25 (excluding 
lead hand); truck section 91 cents to $1.19; 
street car metal body repair 94 cents to 
$1.19 (excluding lead hand); woodworking 
machine shop 91 cents to $1.19 (excluding 
lead hand); street car wood body repair 
shop 94 cents to $1.25, bus and coach body 
repair shop 94 cents to $1.19 (excluding lead 
hand); upholstery section 97 cents to $1.19 
(excluding lead hand); paint shop 91 cents 
to $1.13 (excluding lead hand); stores 91 
cents to) o1.07- 4 repair ‘87. cents to. $1:19* 
inspection 94 cents to $1.13; shed 87 to 98 
cents (excluding lead hand); shop 87 cents 
Ono bp. 


Way and Structures Department 


Hours: ‘daily hours of work will be 
governed by urgency of the work on hand, 
but normally there will be an 8-hour day 
or 4-hour half day. <A 54-day week will be 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


worked by all employees except those in the 
buildings maintenance section of the Way 
and Structures department who will work a 
5-day week iand those employees in the way 
shop section who will work a 5-day week 
from November 1 to April 30 inclusive. The 
Commission guarantees to every employee in 
the above department a minimum of 7 hours’ 
per day regularly scheduled work day or 34 
hours’ pay per regularly scheduled half work 
day provided such employee reports for 
work and carries out the duties that may be 
assigned to him. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of 8 hours per day for those on an 
8-hour day, and for all work on regular off: 
day. Time and one-quarter for assigned 
work on Sundays. No extra payment for 
overtime on Sunday. 

Employees shall be given 5 minutes in 
which to wash before leaving work. 

Two suits of overalls will be supplied free 
of charge every year to each hourly rated 
maintenance employee requiring same. Pro- 
tective clothing shall be provided for the 
emergency crews and switch cleaners. 


Hourly wage rates—starting, intermediate 
and maximum for certain classes: building 
maintenance—labourers 91 and 94 cents; 
bricklayers, steamfitter’s and  plumber’s 
helpers and truck drivers 94, 96 and 98 
cents; roofers and painters $1.02, $1.044 and 
$1.07; bricklayers, steamfitters and plumbers 
$1.13, $1.16 and $1.19; material and heat- 
ing 91 cents to $1.13; fire marshal’s section 
87 cents to $1.13; paving and drain section 
91 cents to $1.07; track shop and yard 87 
cents to $1.25 (excluding lead hand); track- 
switches-welding-grinding 87 cents to $1.19 
(excluding lead hand). 


Divisional Clerks 


Hours: the day’s work will be arranged 
to suit the requirements of the business and 
existing arrangements as to personnel shall 
be continued. When practicable there shal] 
be a 54-day week. 


Overtime: time and one-half for all work 
over 84 actual working hours and for all 
work on public holidays. Divisional clerks 
will receive regular rates of pay for all 
work on Sundays. 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 


contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the ‘Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 
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A more ~§ detailed 
Dominion Government’s Fair Wages Policy 
is given in the LaBour GazeTTe for July, 
1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded 
During December 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


During the month of December the 
Department of Labour prepared 43 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 37 
construction contracts were awarded by 
the various government Departments. FPar- 
ticulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts sted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provide that 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Changes in Composition of 


account of the 


“where, by provincial legislation, or by 
agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 
44 per week, such lesser hours shall not 
be exceeded on this work except in cases 
of emergency as may be approved by the 
Minister of Labour and then only subject 
to the payment of overtime rates as 
specified by the Minister of Labour’, and 
also specify that the rates of wages set out 
therein are “minimum rates only” and that 
“nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
Where such higher rates are fixed by 
provincial legislation”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment 
Contracts for supplhes am. equipment 
were awarded as follows, urder the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 

Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial , 
Corporations. ta... 4,736 $2,676,731 .00 
Poste © fhicenerm arn ie 14 158,037.78 
RACs VIP a anit, 1anen 10 122,691.01 


Vocational Training Advisory Council 


Since the meeting of the Vocational 
Training Advisory Council in October, 
1947, several changes have been made in 
its composition, due to the fact that the 
term of office for members is three years. 


The following members of Council 
retired: Mr. E. R. Complin, Industrial 
Relations Manager, Canadian Industries 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q.; Dr. F. H. Sexton, 
Wolfville, N.S.; Miss B. Oxner, Director 
of Women’s Work, University of Saskat- 
chewan, Saskatoon, Sask. 

The three aforementioned members of 
Council were replaced by: Mr. W. H. C. 
Seeley, Employers’ Representative, Toronto 
Transportation Commission, Toronto, Ont; 
Mr. EK. K. Ford, Director of Vocational 
Education, Nova Scotia Technical College, 
Halifax, N.S.; Miss Marion M. Graham, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 

Although Major P. A. Milette, one of 
the representatives from the Province of 
Quebec, had not completed his full term 
of office, he resigned from the Council and 
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was replaced by: Mr. Gustave Poisson, 
Deputy Minister, Department of Youth 
and Social Welfare, Quebec, P.Q. 

Mr. Norman S. Dowd, Executive Sec- 
retary, Canadian Congress of Labour, 
Ottawa; Mr. J. G. Herwig, General Sec- 
retary, Canadian Legion, Ottawa; and Dr. 
Fletcher Peacock, Director of Educational 
Services, Department of Education, Fred- 
ericton, N.B., were all reappointed to the 
Council for a further term of three years. 

The next meeting of the Advisory 
Council will take place in Ottawa on 
April 28, 1948. 


Appointment of 


Supervisor of Technical Training 


Mr. Charles Ross Ford of Edson, Alberta, 
reported to the Training Branch of the 
Department of Labour om January 9 to 
assume the appointment of Supervisor of 
Technical Training. Mr. Ford was 


ea 


appointed to this position as a result of 
a Dominion-wide competition which was 
held some time ago. 

Mr. Ford’s primary duty in Ottawa will 
be the supervision of activities carried out 


Convention of 


American Vocational Association 


Vocational education officers and teachers 
to the number of 2,300, drawn from 
most of the countries of the western 
hemisphere, attended the convention of the 


American Vocational Association at Los | 


Angeles, California, December 15 to 18, 
1947. The Association has a membership 
of over 23,000, which number includes 
large representations from business occupa- 
tional groups. The Vocational Training 
Branch of the Federal Department of 
Labour was represented at the convention 
by its Assistant Director, Brigadier J. E. 
Lyon. 

The Convention lasted for four days and 
dealt with an extensive agenda covering 
many phases of vocational training in 
industry, agriculture, the distributive occu- 
pations, ‘the industrial arts and home 
economics. In addition, there were panel 
conferences on supervisory and foremanship 
training and vocational guidance. With 
the exception of four plenary sessions, the 
work of the convention was conducted on 
the panel method. 

Brigadier Lyon presented a paper on 
Vocational Education in Canada which 
evoked much interest and discussion, inas- 
much as the Canadian plan of agreements 
on vocational education between the 
Dominion and the provinces appeared to 
offer advantages not found in American 
procedure. 

The problems arising from the serious 
shortage of teachers in the United States 
also «aroused much interest. During an 
address by Mr. Oscar R. Ewing, Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Security Agency at 


under the Vocational Schools Assistance 
Agreements. It is anticipated that he will 
also assist in the technical training of 
apprentices and the general development 
of vocational education across Canada. 


Washington, it was disclosed that some 
350,000 teachers had left the profession 
between 1940 and 1945. As a result, about 
2,000,000 American children are without 
educational facilities, im spite of the fact 
that approximately 100,000 persons who do 
not possess the minimum qualifications are 
teaching in the United States on temporary 
permits. Another disturbing factor was 
revealed that indicated a disparity in 
provisions for education in the several 
states. Thus, some of the wealthier states 
set up annual school budgets of $4,000 per 
classroom, while certain other states restrict 
themselves to about one-tenth of this 
amount. 

The groups dealing with supervisory and 
foremanship training were addressed by 
personnel managers of several large indus- 
trial concerns, including General Motors, 
the Aluminum Company of America and 
the Union Oil Company. These companies 
and many others in the United States 
provide training for their supervisory 
employees as regular, routine procedure, 
and their methods and experience in such 
work proved of interest and value to the 
delegates. It was the consensus of opinion 
at the convention that while supervisory 
training is the responsibility of industry, 
small plants require government assistance. 

Another panel dealt with Inter-American 
industrial education. It was disclosed that 
Brazil had been sending several of its 
Directors of Vocational Schools to certain 
American Universities for brief intensive 
teacher training courses. Others will be 
sent in 1948. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Recent Regulations Under 
Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


With the extension of the Transitional Measures Act to March 31, 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations (P.C. 1003) may remain 
m force until that date. In view of the changes in the Dominion- 
Provincial arrangements for higher old age pensions, the maximum 
pension for the Northwest Territories has been raised by five dollars. 
Transitional measures regarding out-of-work benefits for seamen have 
been cancelled since the latter have been brought under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. 


In both Alberta and British Columbia special provision has been 
made to permit employment in connection with logging for longer 
hours without punitive rates. The British Columbia Order affects 
male office employees; the Alberta Order applies for the season to 
hours worked up to 10 hours in a day after which time and one-half 
must be paid.. In Saskatchewan the trade of natural gas and 
petroleum pipe-line fitters has been brought under the Apprenticeship 


Act. 
DOMINION 


Continuation of Transitional 
Measures Act 


On petition of the Senate and the House 
of Commons to the Governor General and 
by an Order in Council (P.C. 5304) of 
December 30, gazetted January 8, the 
above Act is to remain in force until 
March 31 next. The Act provided that if 
Parliament sat in November or December 
of 1947, the Act would expire on December 
31, unless renewed by a petition of Parlia- 
ment. If, Parliament did not meet, the 
Act was to continue until 60 days after 
Parliament first met in 1948. 

The Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions, P.C. 1003, as amended, are continued 
in force. Others continued include the 
Order concerning the evacuation and relo- 
cation of Japanese persons in Canada, and 
the Order giving financial assistance to 
voluntary repatriates to Japan and for 
liquidation and transfer of their assets to 
Japan. 


Explosives Act, 1946 


The Explosives Regulations have been 
amended and re-issued in an Order in 
Council (P.C. 4615) which was gazetted on 
December 24. They replace those issued 
under P.C. 5115 of December 12, 1946 
(L.G., 1947, p. 196). 


Old Age Pensions Act 
New regulations under the Act are to 


come into force in the Northwest Terri- 


tories under P.C. 5285 of December 23, 
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gazetted January 14. The Act states that 
as soon as it has come into effect in 
Provinces adjoining the ‘Territories, the 
Commissioner of the Territories may 
submit a scheme for its application in 
that area. This was done in 1929 and 
the Statute was brought into effect by 
P.C. 114 (1.G., 1929, p. 167). In view 
of the new arrangements recently com- 
pleted between the Dominion and the 
Provinces (L.G., 1947, p. 1682), whereby 
the $30 monthly pension now payable is 
made up as to 75 per cent by the Dominion 
and the remainder by the Province con- 
cerned, it was necessary to revoke the 
1929 Order in Council and one of 1938 
(L.G., 1938, p. 636), the latter extending 
coverage of the Act to blind persons. 
The Dominion undertakes to pay a 
maximum pension of $360 yearly in the 
Territories, which is the amount agreed 
upon between the Dominion and Prov- 
inces, although certain Provinces supple- 
ment this by additional amounts. This 
amount will be reduced in some circum- 
stances according to marital status, whether 
the pensioner is blind or sighted, other 
sources of income, etc. Persons in the 
Territories now receiving a pension are 
entitled to a supplemental pension of $35 
representing $5 per month for the months 
of May to November inclusive in 1947. 


Unemployment Insurance 
For Merchant Seamen 


The Merchant Seamen’s Out-of-Work 
Allowances Regulations (P.C. 3396) of 
August 9, 1946 (L.G., 1946, p. 1274) issued 





under the National Emergency Transi- 
tional Powers Act, providing unemploy- 
ment benefits for certain seamen, have 
been revoked by P.C. 4939 of December 8, 
gazetted December 24. The 1946 Order 
closed merchant seamen manning pools and 
provided for the payment of benefits until 
the Bill under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act bringing Canadians employed on 
Canadian vessels operating out of Cana- 
dian ports was enacted. The amendments 
to the Act were given Royal Assent on 
August 31, 1946 and came into effect on 
October 1 (L.G., 1946, p. 1468). 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


Regulations under the Act issued in P.C. 
4854 of December 3, and P.C. 5051 of 
December 8, gazetted December 24, are 
described on page 1813 of the December 
issue and page 202 of this issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Labour Act 


Wages and Hours in Lumbering 


Persons employed by logging and rail- 
way-tie contractors and in saw planing 
mills in rural districts are permitted by an 
Order of December 6, gazetted December 
15, to work a maximum of 10 hours a day 
and 208 hours in a month from December 
15 to March 31, 1948, instead of the normal 
statutory eight hours a day and 48 a week. 

Time and one-half is to be paid for all 
hours worked in excess of ten in a day or 
of 208 in a month, “whichever is the 
greater amount”, rather than for the hours 
in excess of nine in a day or 48 in a week 
as provided by the Act and Male Minimum 
Wage’ Order: No. 1 (1947) (L.G., 1947, 
p. 843). 


British Columbia Male 
Minimum Wage Act 


Male office employees in logging camps 
have been added to the group of workers 
excepted from the provision requiring time 
and one-half the regular rate of pay for 
hours worked in excess of 8 in a day and 
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44 in a week. Others exempted are super- 
visory personnel, persons making shingle 
bolts, transportation workers, boom-men, 
boat-men and emergency fire-fighters, as 
set out under Male Minimum Wage Order 
No. 1 (1947) (L.G., 1947, p. 198). The 
addition to this Order was made by Male 
Minimum Wage Order (1917) of Decem- 
ber 18, gazetted January 2, to take effect 
on January 1 and remain in force until 
April 30 of this year. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship Act 


The trade of natural gas and petroleum 
pipe-lne fitters was proclaimed a “desig- 
nated trade” under the Act on December 5, 
gazetted December 20. 

The general Regulations of April 12, 1946 
(L.G., 1946, p. 833) have been amended 
so that, in the case of a man who has 
served a sufficient apprenticeship to entitle 
him to a certificate of qualification, the 
man himself or a trade union, as well as 
the employer, may apply for his examina- 
tion. Previously, only the employer was 
permitted to ask for such an examination. 
This amendment was made by Order in 
Council 1872 of December 5, gazetted 
January 3. 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 

Out-of-province benefits for a maximum 
of 60 days in a year may be paid after 
January 1 from the Saskatchewan Hospital- 
ization Fund to any beneficiary receiving 
treatment in a hospital owned by the 
Government of Canada and operated by 
the Department of Veterans Affairs. The 
benefits are limited to public ward or 
minimum accommodation and such other 
hospital services as may be provided in 
Saskatchewan up to an average maximum 
of $4 a day, although larger or smaller 
amounts are stipulated for certain types 
of cases. Persons having a_ paraplegic 
condition may be given benefits for a 
longer period om certain conditions. 

These changes in the regulations of 
August 6 last were made by Order in 


Council 1882 of December 9, gazetted 


December 20. 
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SELECTED DECISIONS OF UMPIRE | 
IINDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the 
Umpire under the provisions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. Published in two series (1) Benefit 
Cases, designated CU-B and (2) Coverage cases, 


CU-C, 


This decision deals with the entitlement 
to unemployment insurance benefit of a 
member of a striking union who _ per- 
forms voluntary picket duty at the plant 
of his former employer after the stoppage 
of work had ceased but during a period 
when the union contended that the dis- 
pute still continued. The decision also 
deals with the question of whether a 
person doing picket duty is available for 
work.—CU-B 311 (7 January, 1948.) 


MatTErRIAL Facts oF THE CASE 


The claimant, a married man, aged 40 
years, was last employed as a clerk and 
bench fitter by a car and aircraft manu- 
facturing company from April 15, 1946, to 
February 21, 1947, on which date he lost 
his employment by reason of a stoppage 
of work due to a labour dispute at the 
factory at which he was employed. The 
stoppage of work ceased on June 11, 1947, 
and a general resumption of work took 
place on June 12, 1947. The local of the 
union to which the claimant belonged 
maintained that the labour dispute had 
not terminated and the claimant did not 
return to work. On June 30, 1947, he made 
renewal claim for benefit, which was 
allowed. 

On August 19, 1947, the local office of 
the Commission completed a report of 
possible disqualification which reads as 
follows:— 

Claimant reported at 245 p.m. on 
August 18 and was interviewed by the 
undersigned. 

On being questioned regarding his 
activities for the period August 11 to 
August 16 he stated that he was unem- 
ployed and available for work, and that 
he had not worked or earned any money 
during this period. The Register was 
marked accordingly. 

As (the claimant) is an ex-employee 
of the (plant) and involved in a labour 
dispute he was questioned regarding 
picket duty. It transpired that he was 

_ on the picket line on August 11, Teal 
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and 15 and had been paid $15 remunera- 
tion. He insisted that this money could 
not be construed as earnings or wages 
and was considered nothing more nor 
less than a gift. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of ' benefit for 
August 11,712, 13 and 15, under Section 
27 (1) (a) of the Act, on the ground that 
he was not unemployed on those days. 

From this decision, the claimant appealed 
to a court of referees, before which he 
appeared together with two representatives 
of his union and the court unanimously 
reversed the decision of the insurance 
officer and allowed the appeal. Their 
decision reads :— 

In regard to this appeal, the claimant 
was present at the hearing, also his 
union representative together with other 
labour representatives. Their contention 
was that amounts paid to workers while 
on strike were purely as benefits and 
were not remuneration for services 
rendered. Such benefits are paid, accord- 
ing to the union representative, whether 
or not the workers are on picket duty. 
The amount paid depends upon the 
needs of the workers and the funds avail- 
able for such benefits. 

Further, it was made clear that picket 
duty was entirely voluntary. Under the 
circumstances, the Court believes that 
the claimant was not employed on 
August 11, 12, 18 and 15, 1947, and that 
his appeal should be granted. 

It is pointed out, however, that the 
decision of the Court in matters of this 
kind would be greatly facilitated if it 
were definitely decided whether or not 
picketing should be regarded as an 
occupation within the meaning of the 
Act and whether strike benefits should 
be regarded as remuneration within the 
meaning of the Act (Section 29 (1) (b) 
(i) and (ii)). 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the court of 
referees, stating in his submission:— 

(1) While the Court found that 
amounts paid to workers while on strike 
were purely as benefits and were not 
remuneration for services rendered, that 
such benefits were paid whether or not 
the workers were on picket duty and 
that picket duty was entirely voluntary, 
it evidently did not consider and did not 
make any finding as to whether or not 
payment of strike benefits was condi- 
tional upon the strikers being willing, 
when called upon, to do picket duty, 
especially in case of a shortage of 
volunteers for that purpose. 

It is submitted that in order to deter- 
mine definitely whether or not payment 
of strike benefits was in any respect 
remuneration for picket duty the Court 
should have made a definite finding as 
to whether or not a striker unwilling 
under any circumstances to do picket 
duty would have been paid benefit on 
the basis of the benefit received by the 
claimant while on picket duty on the 
days in question. 

(2) It is submitted that, even if the 
Court rightly found that the claimant 
received no remuneration by reason of 
hig services as a picketer, he was still 
not unemployed under the Act. In 
neither Section 27 nor Section 29 nor any 
other part of the Act is the word 
“unemployed” defined. In Section 29 (1) 
(i) the word “remuneration” relates to 
remuneration received from his previous 
employer. 

It is submitted that upon the facts 
presented to the Court the claimant was 
employed under a contract of service to 
do picket duty on the days in question 
and that he cannot be regarded as 
having been unemployed even if he 
received no remuneration in return for 
such employment. See Guide to the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, by 
Emerson and Lascelles (1939 Edition), 
page 60, paragraph 143 stating in part:— 

There is nothing in the Acts to indi- 
cate that a person is to be deemed to 
be unemployed merely because he is not 
receiving remuneration for the services 


he renders to his employer or because 
there is no contract of service. 


It is therefore submitted that the 
decision of the court of referees should 
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be set aside and the Insurance Officer’s 
decision confirmed or in the alternative 
that the appeal should be referred back 
to re-hearing by the Court. 


An oral hearing was requested and the 
claimant appeared before the Umpire 
accompanied by counsel for the Union, as 
well as union officials. The Commission 
was also represented. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the 
decision of the court of referees should be 
upheld and the appeal by the insurance 
officer dismissed and gave as his reasons:— 

The resumption of work took place at 
the (plant) on June 12, 1947. Notwith- 
standing this resumption of work, the 
union “persisted in its strike action,” pro- 
vided “strike benefit” and maintained a 
picket line. 

The claimant who registered for employ- 
ment and claimed benefit, was in receipt 
of “strike benefit” and participated on this 
picket line on August 11, 12, 13 and 15. 
It is contended by the insurance officer 
that the claimant should be held to have 
been not unemployed on these four days. 

The issue, as outlined in his appeal by 
the insurance officer, covers a very wide 
scope; but the attitude taken by the union 
and its representatives, at the hearing, has 
considerably restricted the problem. 


The union representatives, in their oral 
submissions, have agreed that picketing 
when remunerated as such is employment. 
Furthermore in their written submission 
they stated :— 


We are prepared to agree that if the 
claimant had been hired by his union 
specifically to perform picket duty, with 
an agreed-upon rate of remuneration, he 
might have been considered an employee 
within the meaning given by the Chief 
Claims Officer, because in those circum- 
stances the union might have drawn at 
random from the labour market for such 
pickets, but, as we have stated, this was 
not done. 


Therefore, the case now becomes a local 
one with its special physiognomy. 

Has the claimant complied with the three 
basic conditions laid down in Section 27 (1) 
of the Act, for the receipt of benefit, on 
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the 11th, 12th, 13th and 15th of August, 
1947? Has he proved that he was, on those 
days :— 
(a) unemployed; 
(6b) capable of and available for work; 
and 
(c) unable to obtain suitable employ- 
ment? 

(a) Was the claimant unemployed? The 
appellant claims that the claimant was 
under a contract of service with his union 
to perform, with remuneration, picketing 
duty during that period and therefore can- 
not be deemed to have been unemployed. 

In answer to this contention the union, 
at the hearing, stated, as uncontroverted 
facts, that picket duties at the (plant) 
were organized on a voluntary basis and 
were not remunerated; that “strike benefit 
(was) nothing more than a form of relief 
or assistance ...a gratuity based on needs 

. paid to some members and not to 
others who do not require it or ask for 
it”. It was further stated that “strike 
benefit” was paid irrespective of a worker’s 
participation or not in the picket line, that 
“strike benefit was not conditional on 
picket duty.” The chief reviewing officer 
(chief claims officer) admitted that he had 
no means to refute these statements. 

Under the circumstances, the claimant 
cannot be considered as having been under 
a contract of service with his- union to 
perform with remuneration, picketing and 
must be deemed to have been, during that 
period, unemployed. 


(6) Was the claimant capable of and 
available for work? and (c) was. he unable 
to obtain suitable employment? The 
question of his capability was not raised. 
Admittedly he was capable of work. Was 
he available and unable to obtain suitable 
employment? The claimant reported 
weekly to the employment office to register 
and thereby to give proof of his unem- 
ployment. There is no evidence that any 
employment was notified or offered to him 
nor is there any indication that he would 
have refused work had he had the oppor- 
tunity of getting any. 

Therefore, the claimant must be con- 
sidered as having been capable of and 
available for work and unable to obtain 
suitable employment on the 11, 12, 13 and 
15 of August, 1947. 

The claimant having complied with the 
three basic conditions laid down in Sec- 
tion 27 (1) of the Act, for the receipt of 
benefit, on the 11, 12, 13 and 15 of August, 
1947, the decision of the court of referees 
is upheld and the appeal of the insurance 
officer is dismissed. 
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Held that if persons were to be available 
for employment only in the areas in 
which they resided, thereby not being 
available for employment in areas where 
work iis plentiful, it would be contrary 
to the provisions and intent of the Act 
and detrimental to insured persons.— 


CU-B. 128 (6 September, 1946.) 


MaterisAu Facts ofr THE CASE 


The claimant, a married woman, aged 36 
years, was last employed as a power sewing 
machine operator from April 3, 1944, until 


August 28, 1945, earning 40 to 50 cents an. 


hour. She filed claim for benefit on 
February 28, 1946, which was allowed. 

She was notified by mail on March 13, 
1946, of a position in an adjacent city as 
a power sewing machine operator (her 
usual occupation) at an hourly rate of 50 
cents, for which she refused to apply. The 
Insurance Officer disqualified the claimant 
for a period of six weeks for refusing to 
apply for a situation in suitable employ- 
ment. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees on the grounds that 
she had never worked in any place other 
than her home town where all her contri- 
butions to the fund had been made. The 
Claimant appeared before the Court and 
stated that she had two children aged ‘10 
and 13 years, that her husband had just 
recovered from an illness and that she must 
be home to prepare her husband’s meals 
as he was on a special diet. If she.were 
employed in her home town she would be 
able to prepare the meals but if she had 
accepted the position of which she was 
notified it would be impossible for her to 
do so by reason of the fact that she would 
have spent at least three hours a day in 
travelling to and from work. 

The Court of Referees, by a unanimous 
decision, reversed the decision of the Insur- 
ance Officer. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees on the grounds that the claimant 
had been unemployed for a considerable 
length of time and that the court was 
wrong in finding that her domestic circum- 
stances justified her in refusing work out- 
side of the immediate area where she lived. 


DECISION 
The Umpire’s decision was that the 
claimant should be disqualified for a period 
of six weeks and gave as his reasons:— 
The claimant became separated from her 
employment on the 28th of August, 1945, 
and did not register for employment or 
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make application for benefit until approxi- 
mately six months later. During this 
period it is evident that the claimant had 
withdrawn her services from the labour 
market. It is also indicated that there is 
no prospect of employment for the claimant 
in her home town and that, if she were to 
re-enter the labour market in her usual 
employment, it would have to be at some 
place other than the district in which she 
resides. 

The question of the claimant’s avail- 
ability must also be taken into considera- 
tion. If she insists upon working only in 
the district in which she resides and where 
no work is available, she is restricting her- 
self in such a manner as to be not available 
within the meaning of the Act. To be 
available for employment a person must be 
prepared to accept a reasonable offer of 
employment when made to her by the 
officers of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 


Regarding the question of distance, the 
claimant’s home town is considered to be 
within the employment area of the larger 
city where reasonable transportation facili- 
ties are available and it is not uncommon 
for people residing in this particular area 
to work in that city. The statement of 
the claimant that she is entitled to obtain 
employment in her home district or to 
receive benefit is contrary to the meaning 
of the Act. If persons were to be available 
for employment only in the areas in which 
they resided, thereby not being available 
for employment in areas where work is 
plentiful, it would be contrary to the pro- 
visions and the intent of the Act and 
detrimental to insured persons. 

According to the claimant’s own state- 
ment, she has home responsibilities which 
must considerably restrict her availability 
and which are primarily the reasons why 
she was unable to accept the employment 
of which she was notified. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE STATISTICS* 


DECEMBER, 1947 


The Dominiom Bureau of Statistics 
reported that a total of 79,849 claims for 
Unemployment Insurance benefit was filed 
at local offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission during December. 
This compared with 47,372 claims recorded 
in November and 59,086 during December, 
1946. Revised claims, that is, reconsidera- 
tions of existing claims, constituted 6,271 
of this total in December, 4,987 in 
November and 6,607 in December, 1946. 
Thus, initial and renewal claims, repre- 
senting new cases of unemployment 
recorded among insured persons, increased 
by 31,193 in December over November and 
21,099 in December, 1947, compared with 
December, 1946. 

Ordinary claimants on the live unem- 
ployment register at December 31 num- 
bered 94,525 (74,988 males and 19,537 
females) as against 59,555 (42,756 males and 
16,799 females) at November 29 and 84,374 
(67,352 males and 17,022 females) on 
December 31, 1946. To maintain a live 
claim, the claimant must report at a local 
office at least once a week and sign the 
unemployment register, accounting for each 
day since he last signed. There were, also, 
7,434 (6,725 males and 709 females) other 
claimants on the live register at December 
31 compared with 2,913 (2,025 males and 
888 females) at November 29 and 2,971 





*See Tables E-1 to E-7. 


(2,519 males and 452. females) on December 
31, 1946. Almost all of these are short- 
time claimants. 


The number of days that claimants on 


the live unemployment register at Decem- 
ber 31 have been continuously on the 
register since the last initial or renewal 
claim was filed, is recorded in Table E-6. 
As one would expect during a period when 
an increasing number of claims is being 
filed, the percentage of the total persons 
included in categories less than 25 days is 
substantially higher at the end of Decem- 
ber than at the end of November. 

During December, 63,887 claims were 
disposed of at adjudicating centres, 46,846 
being considered entitled to benefit, 15,784 
not entitled to benefit, 256 represented 
special requests not granted (i.e. requests 
for ante-dating of the claim, dependency 
status, etc.) and 1,001 were referred to 
Courts of Referees. 

Chief reasons given by insurance officers 
for non-entitlement to benefit were: 
“insufficient contributions while in insur- 
able employment” 7,854 cases, “voluntarily 
left employment without just cause” 3,304 
cases, “refused an offer of suitable employ- 
ment or neglected an opportunity to work” 
987 cases and “lost work due to a labour 
dispute in which the claimant was directly 
interested” 793 cases. 
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A total of 69,079 persons received one or 
more benefit payments during December, 
amounting to $2,544,796 as compensation 
for 1,815,282 compensated unemployed 
days, compared with 45,106 persons paid 
$1,555,397 for 813,780 compensated days in 
November and _ 68,825 persons paid 
$2,508,116 for 1,268,847 compensated days 
in December, 1946. The average duration 
of the unemployment compensated was, 
then, 19-0 days in December, 18-0 days in 
November and 18-4 days in December, 
1946. The average amount of benefit paid 
per beneficiary was $36.83 in December, 
$34.48 in November and $36.44 in Decem- 
ber, 1946. The average amount paid per 
compensated day of unemployment was 
$1.93 in December, $1.91 in November 
and $1.98 in December, 1946. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month. ending December 31, 1947, 
showed 3,238,880 employees were issued 
with insurance books and had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1947, an increase of 60,422 since Novem- 
ber 30, 1947. 


As at December 31, 1947, 187,686 
employers were registered as having insur- 
able employees representing an increase of 
972 since November 30, 1947. 


Appeals to Umpire 


Replying to a question in the House of 
Commons on February 4, Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, stated that 
during the last nine months of 1947, there 
was a total of 98 appeals to the Umpire 
in connection with unemployment insur- 
ance claims. Of these, 40 were made by 
claimants for benefit, 2 of which were 
upheld and 38 were disallowed. There were 
40 appeals made by insurance officers; 31 
being upheld and 9 disallowed. Of the 
remainder, 4 were withdrawn and 14 were 
pending. 
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Benefit Rights of Persons 
Employed on Inland Waters 


Order in Council P.C. 5051, dated 
December 8, 1947, effective December 15, 
1947, amends the Unemployment Insurance 
Regulations of September 26, 1946, with 
respect to benefit rights of persons 
employed in inland water transportation. 

Under the new regulations the Commis- 
sion declares transportation by inland water 
to be a seasonal industry. An insured 
person who has been employed in trans- 
portation by inland water shall not be 
entitled to receive benefit for days on 
which he is unemployed in any off-season, 
unless he fulfils all the other conditions of 
entitlement to benefit, and unless 


(a) the last seasonal contribution recorded 
for employment occurring prior to the 
commencement day of his benefit year 
was in respect of employment other 
than transportation by water; or 

(b) of the last 48 contributions recorded 

for periods of employment occurring 

prior to the commencement day of 

his benefit year not more than 12 

were seasonal contributions; or 

not less than 420 contributions were 

recorded for periods of employment 

occurring within the two years imme- 
diately preceding the commencement 
day of his benefit year; or 

not less than 50 contributions were 

recorded for periods of employment 

occurring in the off-seasons and parts 
thereof included in the period of two 
years immediately preceding the 
commencement day of his benefit year. 


(c 


Se, 


Qa 


Where, by reason of paragraphs (c) or 
(d) such an insured person is not entitled 
to benefit during any off-season beginning 
after the commencement day of his benefit 
year, the period of two years therein men- 
tioned shall thereupon be construed as if 
it were the period of two years imme- 
diately preceding the commencement day 
of such off-season. 


WAGE RATES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 


IN THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY, 


An article was published in the last issue 
of the Lasour GazETTe on the Clothing 
Industry with particular reference to Men’s 
Clothing under the headings, ‘Men’s and 
Boys’ Suits and Overcoats, Work Clothing, 
and Men’s Shirts. This article covers the 
Dress Industry and Women’s and Misses’ 
Suits and Coats. 

The information on the Clothing Indus- 
try in these two articles was compiled from 
returns from a total of 520 factories, 
employing some 33,300 workers at the time 
of the 1946 survey. 

As stated on page 72 of the previous 
article, the over-all wage rate index for 
the 5 industries had advanced to 176-2 by 
October, 1946, over rates in the base year, 
1939, and the largest annual increase was 
12-7 per cent in 1946. 


The Dress Industry 


The largest annual increase in wage rate 
indices in this industry since 1939 was in 
1946 when controls on wages had been 
relaxed and the index had reached a point 
79-2 per cent over the base year, 1939. 


Annual 

Percentage 
Year Index Increase 
Teeny «oe gk 100-0 — 
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LUA ee on tek 118-8 12-0 
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DO AS Ae hk 138-9 4°3 
es hae be Oe a are Oe 152°5 9-8 
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*The information in this article was prepared 
from data obtained in the general annual survey 
made by the Research and Statistics Branch of the 
Department of Labour for the last pay period 
preceding October 1, 1946. Employers were asked 
to report on certain conditions of work, such as 
hours, overtime, vacations with pay, sick leave, 
Sunday work, and the number of workers under 
collective agreement, as well as the total number 
of workers in each establishment, including both 
plant and office staff. 

Employers were also asked to report, by occupa- 
tion, their straight-time wage or salary rates or 
the average straight-time earnings for employees 
on piecework. Wage rates by area and by occupa- 
tion for this industry can be found in Report No. 
29, “Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada, 
1946’’. 

For provincial legislation on working conditions, 
see ‘Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Annual Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages and Workmen’s Compensation”, 
an annual publication of the Legislation Branch 
of the Department of Labour. 

Comparable information on other industries has 
been published monthly in the Lasour Gazette from 
July, 1947, 


OCTOBER, 1946" 


As shown in Table I, the industry is 
mainly located in Ontario and Quebec, 
with only 3 per cent of the workers used in 
this survey employed in Western Canada. 
Of the 133 establishments in the province 
of Quebec, 127 were located in Montreal 
and only 11 of the 68 Ontario factories were 
outside of Toronto. 

Seventy per cent of all factories covered 
employed less than 50 workers each and 
only 14 employed more than 100 workers 
each. Forty-two per cent of the workers 
were in the former group and 26 per cent 
in the latter. 

As in other divisions of the Clothing 
Industry, there are considerably more 
women than men employed and in this 
case 85 per cent of the workers were 
women. 





Collective Agreements.—All employees 
in Quebec were governed by the conditions 
of the agreement between the Montreal 
Dress Manufacturers’ Guild, The Associa- 
tion of Washable Cotton Service Apparel 
Manufacturers of the Province of Quebec, 
The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union and L’Union Nationale 
du Vétement. More than half the estab- 
lishments in Quebec reported additional 
agreements with the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. 

Twenty-two factories in Ontario and 3 
in the Western Provinces reported 600 
workers covered by union agreement. 


Standard Hours of Work (Table II). — 
Fifty per cent of the workers, located in 
118 establishments, were on a 5-day, 40- 
hour week. The 44-hour week, which was 
reported by 46 plants, accounted for 21 per 
cent of the workers. Only 1,200 employees, 
or 13 per cent of the total, worked longer 
than 44 hours per week in this industry. 

All but 35 of the factories reported 
working a 5-day week and these 35, with 
only 1,250 employees, worked no longer 
than 44 hours on the sixth day. 





Overtime Rates of Pay.—As in other 
divisions of the Clothing Industry, very 
few of the factories gave any information 
on this subject. 

Of those reporting, 50 stated time and 
one-half was paid and 2 reported time and 
one-quarter for overtime after weekly 
hours had been worked. Twenty-one 
factories paid time and one-half after 
normal daily hours and another gave a 
bonus of 13 cents per hour. 
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For Sunday work, two establishments 
reported a rate of time and one-half and 
another two, double time. Three factories 
reported time and one-half for holiday 
overtime and another, double time. 


Vacations with Pay (Table III) —AIll 
but 16 factories gave information on paid 
vacations to factory workers. The maj ority 
reported one week after one year of 
service. 


Of these, 43 required only a 


TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF FACTORIES AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 
DRESS INDUSTRY, 1946 


Sindh MeL on Whine 


: Western 

Canada | Quebec | Ontario Brees 

Peg ee ie A ee ey Se eT Aa ay ig MeVEE Se Fag ae 
LOGS a OUOTIOR | cht. Gavia! alan La eee rem EN Se 209 133 68 8 

Employees: 

MaDe o3G. uigae sie as OR a C0 id Lae Ret Re aeRO Ole ans ORE 1. 1,504 1,081 396 27 
WP ermale 2 hs os cae Nt, ihe aly ha Re ase a Ate 8, 294 6, 166 1,842 286 
Obert cies ist hath: ore, aie aan RE OLS bn Aas 9,798 7,247 2,238 313 
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TABLE II._STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS FOR FACTORY 
EMPLOYEES IN THE DRESS INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 


SSS 





Standard Hours Canada | Quebec | Ontario Mea a 
WEEKLY 
ROT AD) BER es ES tenet, Minden lt Sata LR Ra ier ee 3 ED as ey Teme PAO Gy WAY Lo Yann 
7 sl SPO hint URE Une any Mah) hLDA 118 75 38 5 
Over: 40 andiamder 440 0e 1a ig yo me a Bean eae 15 9 G ora eee canes 
GUAer Aon Geom yh aks Nucl PN UNE UROL Cth beams ta Wala Ochoa ey 46 30 13 3 
Over \s 44 and winder 48.)i oe) hc iia: va na ee 20 Lt Oi a ay ee 
AR AO GR OVER: 1 ue Mi kl snolek ae teil con aan OUI ae Uf 5 Pe Se Pi EGF SEO 234 
fi Bc) 24 arent ak Uncane eae ages Madea Cede ewe 209 133 68 8 
Daity 
Establishments on a Five-Day Week— 
| Bb (oi a pay ate Pace Bea Ne ROM RRR eget Macs up tU RT woe 1 3(2) Bt, OLE Ranh cde ane oan ame 
fee teabs oay acs Rrdeine he cl atlases OCU ieee a ee dm ge 118 75 38 5 
OverieSimud tind er Oa ier W Ni satin Co umm aie ie 12(?) 8 UTR Kom a 
sPfatat suis, Vente oy Sra da toca Rani x ALU Ede reey AL, (ell Man OR eee em ep 39 (3) 34 155 Cy eee a 
i SoM TA Ae real ARO eh LO NEE Ae Le ERIN i OIC‘ eRe RUA 2(4) PARRY (ODM PUA veh, PPR oP Ae 
AAO CER Ne oA oO RNa, Cy is Meat te er le a 174 1D», 47 5 
Establishments on a Six-Day Week— 
Monday to 
Friday Saturday 
73 FF OU E y OPN RRR ET iy ie (cae Vk yPeat Pe | MENS Piel Ane wea anh [ie apt ae 
8 CRANES Sake RAMETERS (GL Dyes ae ts 17 (5) 3 11 3 
8t FTN eee kee a RIDE GE MM wd 1 Pecan 5, ah Pm i een he Seta hears tr 
84 CN IPE ys ar tekre, Vay Ramin hare eh 9(6) 3 Gute See aoa 
82 Bah ha a ees SHU ORY Uy ean Wee Caen 1 Pastis chatty cole amar ee mae 
8 5/6 Sth LEMAR ten Fata EE PUR PY ce ie PRS te A Raa Rage ea aie as Be egy Katie Mr eee 
9 PAV a emt a NER METI one aE the afk, 5(7) 4 1 er een thee, AB 
PG tealicrat betas sbace Nis he ag UN ML ae Ae) 35 (| 21 3 





Mitt el in| VU Mi LEGER eo ee ee ee ee eee 
(1) One factory operated 8 hours on Fridays. 
(2?) Two operated 8 hours on Fridays and one 7} hours. 
(*) Thirty operated 8 hours on Friday and one 7 hours. 
(4) Eight hours on Fridays. 


(°) Includes one factory working an extra } hour on Saturday, and another working 4 hours on 
Wednesdays instead of Saturdays. 


(°) Includes one factory working 33 hours on Saturday. 
(7) Three operated 8 hours on Fridays. 
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6-month service, 3 stipulated 3 months 
and 25 did not specify service require- 
ments. 

Only 22 factories reported giving 2 
weeks’ paid vacation, in half the instances 
after 1 year of service and in another 7 
after a service of betweem 2 and 5 years. 
Two factories gave 2 weeks after 6 months 
and 2 others did not specify length of 
service required. In one case a 3-week 
vacation after 10 years of service was 
reported. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—Half the estab- 
lishments made some provision for sick 





leave with pay. The majority of these 
continued payment during sick leave to 
salaried or office employees only. Seven 
factories reported group insurance or sick 
benefit schemes, 3 of these stating that the 
fund was handled by their union. One 
establishment reported paying 1 per cent 
of its total payroll each month into the 
union fund from which the _ individual 
received 40 per cent of his regular earn- 
ings while off work due to illness. Another 
reported a group insurance plan along with 
a sick leave fund to which an annual 
amount for each employee was contributed 
equally by employer and employee. 


TABLE ITIL.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN THE DRESS 
INDUSTRY BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 


Norr.—Of 209 factories, 16 did not give information on this subject. 








Length of Service Required 
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(1) Twelve plants reported an initial vacation of 2 weeks, with 2 not specifying the service, 2 with 6 


months and 8 with 1 year. 


(2?) One reported 3 weeks’ vacation with pay after 10 years’ service. 
(3) One reported from 1 day to 1 week extra, according to a graduated bonus plan. 


(4) One reported an extra week without pay. 
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Some establishments reported treating 
each case individually. Others granted 
from less than one week at any one time 
up to one month per year. Service require- 
ments in 2 cases were 6 months and in 
another, 3 years; in most cases this infor- 
mation was not given. 


Women’s and Misses’ Suits and Coats 


Although the upward trend in average 
wage rates in this industry lagged at the 
first of the war, a substantial increase was 
indicated by the 1941 index which was 
24-8 per cent above the index for the 
previous year. In 1942, 1948, and 1944, 
only small increases were recorded, but in 
each of the next two years the upward 
movement was much greater with the 
average rates in 1946 at a point 76-2 per 
cent above the average in 1939, as shown 
in the table below:— 


Annual 
Percentage 
Year Index Increase 
POCO Let cul. eee 100-0 — 
BOAO Sra Nalco ren en 101-7 1:7 
AIS SN a na 126-9 24-8 
DOA ee ata hea aeee 131°8 3°9 
COLO ee) mie ctr 134°5 2:0 
1 Ae aoe tend 137-5 2-2 
is 22 sees ike gO Naar 152-7 T1-1 
OSG real 28 ape 176-2 15-4 


Table I gives the regional distribution 
of factories and employees whose returns 
were used in compiling statistics on this 
industry which is located mainly in the 
cities of Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver. Seventy-four per cent of the 
workers were employed in Toronto and 
Montreal. 

There were twice as many women as 
male workers in the industry in the two 
Western cities but slightly more male 
workers in Toronto and Montreal. 

All but 6 of the factories employed less 
than 100 workers. These six employed 
between 100 and 200 workers each and 
accounted for 30 per cent of the total 
number of workers. 





Collective Agreements.—The ten 
Western factories reported agreements with 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, covering 692 of the 791 workers. 

The factories in this industry in Quebec 
were governed by the conditions of the 
agreement between the Association of 
Manufacturers of Cloaks, Suits and Ladies’ 
Garments of the City of ‘Montreal and the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, which agreement was extended by 
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Order in Council under the Collective 
Agreement Act to apply to the industry 
throughout the province. Twenty of the 
factories reported additional agreements 
with the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. 

Five establishments in Toronto reported 
no collective agreement and another indi- 
cated an employees’ association only. There 
were 700 workers in the remaining estab- 
lishments who were members of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 


Standard Hours of Work.—Since the 
great majority of establishments in this 
industry have collective agreements with 
the same union, standard hours follow a 
definite pattern. Of the 67 plants covered 
in this survey, 64 were on a 40-hour week 
and the remaining 3 worked a 44-hour 
week. 


All but 2 worked a 5-day week and these 
2 reported working 4 hours on Saturday. 
They all reported an 8-hour day Monday 
to Friday with the exception of one factory 
which worked 9 hours daily Monday to 
Thursday with 8 on Friday. 





Overtime Rates of Pay.—Overtime work 
is not encouraged in this industry’ and 
union agreements require that all unem- 
ployed members of the Union be given 
employment before such work is under- 
taken. 

Normal overtime is paid at regular rates, 
but what is termed emergency overtime 
requires a payment of time and one-half 
after normal weekly hours have been 
worked, in all cases except in the Winnipeg 
area where the rate is time and one-quarter 
after 40 hours. 

Under the terms of the agreements, 
normal overtime may be worked for no 
longer than 2 hours per day during the 
first 4 days in the working week, while 
only 1 hour per day during the same 
period is allowed for emergency overtime. 
Union permission is required for overtime 
work on Fridays or Saturdays and in most 
cases no overtime whatsoever may be 
worked between Good Friday and July 1 
or Thanksgiving and January 1. 


Vacations with Pay (Table II) —Half 
of the factories giving information on paid 
vacations reported both an initial and 
maximum vacation of 1 week after 1 year 
of service. The other half gave an initial 
vacation of 1 week after less than a year 
of service, in most cases not specifying 
the service requirement. 





Only 3 plants, employing a total of 123 In 12 establishments, contributions were 
workers, reported a maximum vacation of paid into a sick benefit fund administered 
2 weeks after a service of no more than hy the union concerned. Half of these 


I year. factories which were in Montreal reported 


Sick Leave with Pay.—Of the 67 estab- that the employer paid 2 of 1 per cent of 
lishments from which returns were received, 
22 provided some form of sick leave with 
pay, 9 of these allowing payment to salaried 
or office workers only. Another reported ent. This fund was also available to 
paying half an employee’s salary during unemployed union members in the case of 
such absence after 6 months of service. illness. 





the employee’s weekly earnings into the 
fund and the employee paid 3 of 1 per 


TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF FACTORIES AND EMPLOYEES IN THE WOMEN’S 
AND MISSES’ SUITS AND COATS INDUSTRY, 1946 
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TABLE If.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN THE WOMEN’S 
AND MISSES’ SUITS AND COATS INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 


Nore.—Three establishments did not report vacations with pay for wage earners. 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the 
Research and Statistics Branch, Department of Labour on the basis 
of returns from the National Employment Service, reports from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


CURRENT 
EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


The labour market during January was temporarily 
experrencing a seasonal lull in activity, but indications 
pointed to a year of continung high employment during 
1948. The immediate prospects for expansion were good: 
on the one hand, there was a continuing high demand for 
goods; and on the other, fewer production handicaps, such 


as material and skilled labour shortages, were in existence 
which could deter expansion in the coming year. Some 


uncertainty was appearing in the employment scene due to 
buyers’ resistance to the high prices of many goods but to 





date this had not seriously affected the labour market. 


The full effect of seasonal inactivity 
usually reaches the labour market during 
January and may be prolonged throughout 
February and early March, depending upon 
weather conditions. The sharp rise in job- 
seekers entering employment offices during 
January, therefore, was a normal develop- 
ment for the time of year. This seasonal 
unemployment was expected to be short- 
lived and by April or May a shift from 
a surplus to a shortage of labour may be 
expected to occur in most localities and 
industries. 

It appeared that the seasonal dip in 
employment would not appreciably exceed 
that experienced in 1947. Winter employ- 
ment 1n mining, services, and construction 
was well sustained for the particular season 
but a heavier rate of lay-offs in manufac- 
turing offset the improved situation of the 
seasonal industries. 

The outlook for 1948 in the employment 
field is bright. Most industries continued 
to have large orders on hand. At the same 
time, an improved supply of materials and 
skilled tradesmen will pave the way for a 
further expansion of operations, especially 
in construction. It would seem probable 
that, barring any seriously adverse economic 
developments, 1948 would see a shortage 
of labour as great as that of 1947 and that 
employment levels would more than reach 
the seasonal peak of 5,000,000 which was 
attained in 1947. 
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In Agriculture 


Employment in agriculture continued to 
fall from the summer peak of 1,300,000, 
having dropped by slightly more than 
200,000 by the beginning of November. 
The downtrend would continue until some 
time in February, at which time farmers 
begin to return from the woods and other 
off-seasonal employment. 

The demand for winter labour was slack 
with fewer than 500 jobs available for farm 
hands at Employment Service offices. 
Vacancies which did appear were usually 
easily filled due to the prevailing labour 
surplus conditions. The demand for Dutch 
immigrants, however, was strong, requests 
being received from all parts of the 
Dominion. 

The gain in farm wages during the war 
and post-war period has greatly outdis- 
tanced the comparative advances in other 
main industry groups. Average farm 
wages per month without board at the 
peak of seasonal activity (August 15) had 
advanced from $51.15 in 1941 to $109.03 
in 1947. An even greater percentage gain 
was reported in wages of resident farm 
help. Notwithstanding, agricultural employ- 
ment indicated an over-all decline over 
the period, the work force having been 
reduced by about 100,000, or almost ten 
per cent. Urban wage rates remained 
higher and, in addition, most workers 
seemed to prefer the living conditions of 
the city. 











In Non-agricultural Industries 


Employers in industries other than agri- 
culture, accounting for slightly over three- 
quarters of total employment, continued to 
report gains up to the beginning of 
December, the most recent date for which 
such figures are available. Employment 
declines in construction and the services 
throughout November were more than 
offset by advances in trade and logging. 
This enabled employment to reach a new 
peak at the December date; the index 
of industrial employment (1941=100), 
reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics from a survey of. employers with 15 
or more employees, had risen to 130-8, an 
advance of almost 10 points during the 
year. The yearly peak in industrial pro- 
duction, however, appeared to have passed, 
the index (1935-39100) having dropped 
from 179°6 in October to 178-4 in 
November. 


The months of January and February 
were expected to see, as usual, a seasonal 
decline in employment opportunities but 
this trend should begin to reverse early in 
March when activity again gets underway 
in construction and transportation, and 
when the agricultural workers, who during 
their off-season appear in the industrial 
labour market, return to the farms. 

Earnings of wage-earners showed steady 
gains throughout 1947, with workers in 
building construction obtaining the most 
marked advances, followed by slightly 
smaller increases for those in mining and 
manufacturing; earnings in the services 
and local transportation lagged noticeably 
behind the general upswing. At the 
beginning of December, weekly earnings of 
wage earners in manufacturing averaged 
$37.19, indicating a 16 per cent advance 
over that reported one year before. Real 
earnings (earnings I oe in relation to 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS ON EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 
Norr: Figures are as at the first of the month except where otherwise indicated. Latest figures subject to revision. 
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Civilian Non-Institutional— 





1947 1946 





December| November] October |December|November!] October 


Opus ONC) Lae cee Re eas toe re Pn hits aka 9, 003, 000 (t) (1) 8, 868, 000 (+) 
CivihanviabourHorée@)eaca seen es ee cece 4,934, 000 (t) (+) 4,850,000 (7) 
Employment— 
Tp lO Vd (L)atee sie Geta Hole cE On sae SCR Rae (tf) 4,847,000 (1) (T) 4,735,000 (t) 
indexaJune 1941100) (ees See eth. iene 130-8 129-5 127-6 121-6 119-6 116-6 
oy tH ENN en eee a Per Lt ih MNS A iy a 2,063,174 | 2,038,518 |2,007,897 |1,899,008 | 1,862,451 | 1,820,673 
ECD a ieee estAnlen Sheaae ris a RGAE EIEN SOR ene a 1,626,495 | 1,610,939 |1,586,426 |1,479,406 | 1,455,667 | 1,416, 822 
Hemale(2) see iene Moen seal aa eene res 8 ore een 436,679 427,579 | 421,471 419, 602 406, 784 403, 851 
Unfilled Vacancies at N.E.S.................... 58, 272 92, 934 109, 322 107, 525 132, 818 141, 684 
Vacancies: Notified (O)isonnwte dace es at dara nen 15,492 23,197 28, 944 25, 736 38, 889 41,466 
Application for Employment(8).................. 29, 956 34, 970 32,053 31,516 40, 606 Mae ipl 
Referrals G)eiwnaics tvactirincr hee a id te kaon 15, 227 Domloe 25, 734 18, 247 28, 825 29,041 
Pa Cements (2) mvtacem cree ste leteate.st eter a cele 10,454 14, 630 16,045 12,370 17,991 18,598 
Unemployment— 
Uneniployed() Maes, & oem ns cle seine eee 87,000 (Tt) (1) 115, 000 (7) 
Per cent of Civilian Labour Force............... 1-8 (t) (}) 2-4 (1) 
Unplaced Applicants at N.E.S.— 
Rotallemw ence ep eter eas Moe Rept Note rte 116, 574 95, 829 87, 321 139, 468 134, 269 142,467 
Malo GE Aone srerthsiehetadstovetone tere: hisizvececs| eosre ten evete lata thet ae 82,990 64, 730 58, 736 110,465 102,676 111,443 
OIA LSet eh tee eee Silo ees hak ihe ol Se Rie eto aust 33, 584 31,099 28, 585 29,003 31,593 31,024 
Unemployment Insurance Claims............... 59, 555 42,225 36, 666 63, 760 57, 036 57, 682 
Unemployment in Trade Unions.............. % (1) (1) 0-7 (f) (7) 1-0 
Earnings and Hours— 
Total Labour Income(*) ($ Millions)............].......... 553 547 467 472 461 
Index Aggregate Weekly Payrolls (June 1, 
94ST OOK) ore te he clos aha townceclcne ae 193-7 189-7 184-9 159-9 154-4 149-8 
Per Capita Weekly Earnings(?)................. $ 38-20 37-79 37-39 33-95 33-33 33-15 
Average Hourly Earnings(5).................0. c 85-5 84-7 83-4 74:5 72-9 71-4 
Average Hours Worked per Week(5)............. 43-5 42-9 43-1 43-2 42-4 42-9 
Average Real Weekly Earnings(®)............... 104-2 103-5 103-5 103-6 99-5 98-8 
Cost-of-Living 1935-39=100)..................0000. 146-0 143-6 142-2 127-1 127-1 126-8 
Industrial Production— ; 
index (1935-39 = 100) 4) ie estrccreuctece pees see cans 180-2 178-4 179-6 167-9 165-6 157-6 








(7) Not available. 


(1) Estimates are based on sample Labour Force Survey of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. All figures represent 


persons 14 years of age and over. 


(2) Statistics are based on the eight leading industries. 


employees. 


Data are compiled from reports of firms with 15 or more 


(8) Woolly average for month in all industries reporting to National Employment Service. 


(4) During the month. 


(5) ee hourly earnings and man-hours apply to wage-earners in manufacturing only. 
(6) Real earnings are computed by dividing an index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing 


by the cost-of-living index. 


(*) For more recent figures, see below under Operations of the Employment Service Activities. 
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the cost of living) however, slightly more 
than held their own during the year with 
a net decline occurring from the beginning 
of May to the end of October. During 
November, however, real earnings advanced 
slightly, the index (av. 1946=100) standing 
at 104-2 at December 1, as compared with 
103-6 one year before. 


Logging employment continued to climb 
to record heights, expansion being warranted 
by the high world demand for lumber and 
pulp and paper products. Early in the 
season (November 8), employment totalled 
117,000 and with the larger supply of labour 
available during the winter months, employ- 
ment jumped rapidly to reach its peak in 
January. The logging labour force during 
the 1947-8 season ranged from about 15 
per cent to 20 per cent above that of the 
previous year and indications were that this 
trend would continue during the first half 
of 1948. 

Reports from major operators during 
January stated that cutting was nearing 
completion and hauling and loading was 
getting under way. These latter two stages 
of woods operations were expected to con- 
tinue throughout February and March, 
following which time the river drive will 
begin. The work force required for cutting 
normally exceeds that of the other opera- 
tions and thus a gradual falling off of 
employment from early February will take 
place. Should the same pattern as that in 
the 1946-47 season be followed, it may be 
expected that employment at the beginning 
of April will have fallen to about 50 per 
cent of the yearly peak. 


The mining industry, the employer of 
65,000 persons at the beginning of Novem- 
ber, indicated a marked reduction in labour 
demand during the fall and winter months. 
This was due to the influx of seasonal 
workers and, at the same time, the entry 
of displaced persons from Europe. By 
January 21, slightly over 500 immigrants 
had arrived to take up metal mining 


employment, the first of some 2,200 
requested by the industry. 
The coal mining industry, however, 


reported labour unrest in the Western 
mines, the workers having been on strike 
since January 13. 

The level of earnings in mining was 
already higher than in other non-agricul- 
tural industries for which weekly earnings 
were reported, except the transportation 
industry. At the beginning of December, 
average weekly earnings in firms employing 
over 15 workers totalled $44.17 in coal 
mining and $49.58 in metallic mines as 
compared with $38.17, the average for the 
nine leading industries. 


Manufacturing industries, employing 
about one-quarter of the total gainfully 
employed, reported that the labour market 
was rapidly shifting from one of labour 
shortage to labour surplus at the end of 
the year. The change, however, was 
largely seasonal in character. Despite the 
greater supply of workers, pockets of labour 
shortage persisted in some _ industries, 
mainly in clothing and primary textiles, 
but these vacancies largely called for 
experienced workers. 

The supply of ‘steel continued to gauge 
expansion in many industries, the shortage 
having held production below capacity in 
many firms during 1947. 

Several large unions in manufacturing 
industries had announced their intention 
of asking for a “third round” of wage in- 
creases during 1948. 


Transportation industries, which gave 
employment to some 362,000 workers at the 
beginning of November, were experiencing 
a slack season due to weather conditions. 
The number of unplaced truck drivers had 
risen to 6,200 by the end of December and 
at the same time seasonal unemployment 


was becoming extensive amongst long- 
shoremen and _ stevedores in Montreal, 
folowing the winter closing of port 


activity. It was even doubtful if employ- 
ment would be maintained at the winter 
ports of Halifax and Saint John because 
of the greatly reduced volume of freight 
passing through these ports this season. 
Workers in the railway industry during 
January were carrying on negotiations for 
a general wage boost; no agreement had 
been reached by the end of January. 


Trade establishments, which employ 
approximately one out of every seven gain- 
fully occupied persons, reported a slack 
period in January following the Christmas 
rush. Few of the extra workers hired for 
the Chirstmas season were retained, those 
who did remain being kept temporarily for 
work involved in inventory-taking or special 
sales. 

Expansion in retail trade employment 
during the first half of 1948 was expected 
to be slight; Easter activity may provide 
a number of opportunities but these would 
be largely of short duration. The hesitancy 
in increasing staffs was attributed to the 
higher price levels. Sales in 1947, although 
higher in dollar volume, only slightly 
exceeded the unit volume of the previous 
year. It was felt that a similar situation 
would probably prevail during 1948. 


The service industry, employment in 
which totalled 842,000 at the beginning of 
November, 1s composed mainly of three 
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large divisions, namely personal service, 
government, and professional workers. The 
most active labour market is found in the 
first group. During the post-war period, 
the most severe labour shortage in the 
Canadian economy was centred in personal 
service establishments, which employ a 
large proportion of female labour at rela- 
tively low rates of pay. During the past 
few months, however, the labour market 
situation eased considerably; hotels, laun- 
dries, and many restaurants were able to 
build up their staffs with permanent 
employees and cut down on labour turn- 
over. The nationwide shortage of domestic 
help was still severe, however. 

While average weekly earnings in per- 
sonal service were still the lowest of all 
industries, the rate of increase in earnings 
over the past few years had been more 
rapid than in most other industry groups. 
Data released by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, which refer to a group of some 
65,000 personal service workers, showed that 
at December 1, 1947, average weekly earn- 
ings in this industry were slightly under 
$25. This represented an increase of nearly 
49 per cent since November, 1941, at which 
date the comparable figure was $17. For 
the same period, the relative increase in 
manufacturing had been 49 per cent; in 
trade 38 per cent; in transportation, 26 per 
cent, and in construction 54 per cent. 


Employment Service Activities 


The services of a national network of 
employment offices are available to 
employers and employees through some 200 
offices located at points throughout the 
Dominion. In general, it may be said that 
the operations of these offices provide a 
fair cross-section of the labour market 
picture, since the insured population, repre- 
senting almost one-half of the total labour 
force, is required to register with National 
imployenent Service before filing a claim 
for unemployment insurance. In? addition, 
many non-insured persons, especially first 
jobbers, take advantage of the services 
offered at these offices. 

Since mid-September, placements have 
not kept pace with the inflow of seasonal 
workers. Despite the growing number of 
job-seekers, however, the unplaced regis- 
tered at mid-December were 24,000 fewer 
than those reported one year ago. Since 
that date, the accumulation of job-seekers 
has speeded up rapidly and by the end of 
January the unplaced totalled 186,000, 
which, although still 10,000 less than the 
number recorded one year before, pointed 
to a continual lessening of the more 
favoured conditions of the current season. 
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Placement operations reached their yearly 
low during December, as was the case in 
1946. Hiring was interrupted by the 
holiday season, stock-taking, and the gen- 
eral repair work which is usually done at 
the close of the year. The influx of 
workers also declined, accelerated Christmas 
activity providing short-time work for the 
displaced and thus postponing the peak of 
registrations until the new year. Place- 
ments during December dropped to 10,000 
per week—14 per cent below any previous 
record of the National Employment Ser- 
vice. The falling off in placements over 
the year was common to ail industrial 
groups with the exception of finance and 
insurance; the most marked declines were 
in logging and mining. 

There were, of course, some opportunities 
for employment which persisted despite the 
surplus of seasonal workers. These vacan- 
cies, however, were for skilled tradesmen 
and technical help while unemployment 
among this class of worker was relatively 
non-existent. By January 29, vacancies 
unfilled had fallen to 34,000, the lowest 
point yet recorded for registered labour 
demand. 

Responding to the seasonal influences, 
claims for unemployment insurance jumped 
sharply during December. At the end of 
the month, 95,000 persons signed the unem- 
ployment insurance register as compared 
with 60,000 one month before and 84,000 
one year previously. The gain over the 
year was due to the increased number of 
veterans eligible for unemployment insur- 
ance; conversely, claims for “out-of-work” 
benefits, as distinguished from unemploy- 
ment insurance, dropped from 27,000 to 
5,000 over the year. 


In the executive and professional offices 
a similar tapering off*in placement activity 
was apparent during the month of Decem- 
ber. The current level, however, compared 
favourably with that reported one year 
before, reflecting an over-all expansion in 
this type of service. 

Slightly over 200 persons registered for 
work per week during December, leaving 
2,310 unplaced at the end of the month. 
Placements were slack with an average of 
45 effected each week. A strong demand 
continued for technical personnel and insur- 
ance salesmen, while elsewhere demand was 
relatively mild. 

During the month, executive and profes- 
sional offices were undertaking the registra- 
tion of university students for summer and 
permanent work. The Prairie region 
reported that by December 20 approxi- 
mately 2,000 undergraduates had registered 
at the university of Alberta as well as a 
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substantial number of graduates; in Sas- 
katchewan, a similar number had been 
registered while in Manitoba registration 
was scheduled to begin early in January. 
Similar work was being carried on in the 
other regions. At the same time, letters 
had been sent to over 12,000 employers 
requesting notification of possible oppor- 
tunities for summer employment; by 
January 15, some 1,400 replies had been 
received, a total already considerably 
larger than that received throughout the 
1946-7 campaign. (See elsewhere in this 
issue p. 156.) 


The situation for veterans reflected the 
generally slack employment period. The 
number of unplaced ex-servicemen rose by 
5,000 during December to total 33,446, or 
24 per cent of all unplaced, at the end of 
December. The duration of unemployment 
was gradually increasing, as indicated by 
the jump from 38 to 41 per cent in appli- 
cations registered for more than one month. 
The Vancouver district continued to report 
the greatest number of unplaced with 6,500 
on file at the year-end. 


Regional Analysis 


The Maritime region indicated the usual 
seasonal downtrends during December, 
accentuated by adverse conditions in 
winter port activity and logging. Thus 
unemployment, which at no time in the 
post-war period has been very low, was 
again reaching relatively serious propor- 
tions.. The current situation, however, was 
somewhat improved over that prevailing 
one year ago; the New Glasgow district, 
particularly, indicated a marked ameliora- 
tion, due partially to the migration of 
workers to other parts of the Dominion, a 
project undertaken by National Employ- 
ment Service. 

Two of the main props for the Mari- 
time economy during the winter months, 
the logging industry and port activity, were 
currently suffering a considerable handicap. 
The logging industry had been forced to 
reduce operations due to the loss of the 
soft wood lumber market in the United 
Kingdom; no definite word had been 
received at the time of reporting (January 
8) with respect to renewal of the contract. 
The volume of freight passing through the 
winter ports of Halifax and Saint John 
had also receded somewhat because of 
redirection of considerable traffic to United 
States ports. 

Manufacturing activity, however, con- 
tinued at a steady pace. The steel plant 
in Sydney, Nova Scotia, was working at 
full capacity with the maintenance of 
employment assured by the large number 


of orders on hand. As this supply of steel 
increases, expansion in employment in 
dependent industries was expected to take 
place. Halifax shipyards reported that 
steel shortages were delaying the employ- 
ment of 200 men; similarly, a manufactur- 
ing plant in Bathurst, New Brunswick, 
could expand its work force by 150 if a 
sufficient supply of steel was available. 


The Quebec region was experiencing a 
short seasonal lull at the threshold of a 
vear of promising activity. Unplaced con- 
struction, transportation, and agricultural 
workers were temporarily increasing in 
number, but an upswing in activity was 
expected during the latter part of February 
or early March. 

Inventory-taking and machinery over- 
hauling caused a slowing down in general 
manufacturing activity following the holi- 
day season. Primary textiles, firms produc- 
ing building materials, as well as paper mills 
were, however, operating at capacity. The 
clothing industry, on the other hand, was 
starting its season a month later than 
usual, reflecting the growing buyers’ resist- 
ance to higher price levels. 

Employment in the pulpwood industry 
had reached an all-time high in December 
and a record year of operations was 
expected. Lumber cutting, however, had 
indicated slight cutbacks; it appeared that 
the winter peak was reached sometime in 
December. 

Hirings were slow in the mining industry, 
employment having been built up consider- 
ably during September and October. 
Expansion was also deterred by housing 
scarcities. 


The Ontario region reported a high level 
of employment although seasonal influences 
and the year-end taking of inventories had 
temporarily caused an increase in unem- 
ployment. A continuing scarcity of skilled 
tradesmen, however, had persisted through- 
out the seasonally inactive period. 

Manufacturing industries reported 
restricted hiring throughout December and 
early January. The hesitancy in taking on 
additional staff in part reflected the uncer- 
tainty which employers felt concerning the 
effects of the Dollar Saving Plan announced 
in November. Stock-taking, machinery 
overhauling, and material shortages, how- 
ever, also deterred expansion. 

The logging industry reported an 
adequate supply of workers and reduced 
labour turnover. The absorption of some 
3,000 displaced persons in the Lakehead 
area was responsible to some extent for the 
improved situation. The mining industries, 
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similarly, had had access to a larger supply 
of labour, some of whom were displaced 
persons. 

Construction activity was at a low ebb, 
although sufficient inside finishing work was 
available to provide full employment for 
most tradesmen. 


The Prairie region, being particularly 
sensitive to seasonal variations, was enter- 
ing a period of temporary unemployment 
during the winter months. The seasonal 
dip, however, was less severe than in the 
comparative period in 1946 due to higher 
off-seasonal employment in construction, 
mining, and the service industries. 

The winter vacancies in agriculture were 
reported to be easily filled. Industrial 
construction, as well as certain classes of 
institutional building such as hospitals, were 
well maintained during the winter months. 
This had enabled: the industry to provide 
employment for many skilled men who 
would not normally be working in their 
trade during that season. 

Pulpwood cutting was nearing completion 
by the beginning of January and. hauling 
was about to begin. This was about two 
months ahead of the usual schedule of the 
past seven years; the current schedule 
appeared to be a return to the pre-war 
pattern. 

A steady demand for experienced coa! 
miners persisted with little prospect of 
_ Improvement; the immigration of displaced 
persons was deterred by the shortage of 


Unemployment in Trade Unions 
December 31, 1947* 


Trade union unemployment in Canada 
increased to 1-7 per cent at the end of 
December from 0-7 at the end of the 
previous quarter and 1-5 pers -cent. Pat 
December 31, 1946. At the date under 
review 2,664 local unions reported a com- 
bined membership of 511,002. Reports 
were received from 2,446 locals at the 
close of the previous quarter with a total 
of 463,483 members, while at the end of 
December last year, the percentage was 
based on reports from 2,454 locals repre- 
senting 428956 members. Most of the 
industry groups showed an increase in 
unemployment with a marked seasonal 
increase occurring in the construction 
trades. In manufacturing, a union of air- 
craft machinists with over 1,000 members 
unemployed on the reporting date was 
mainly responsible for the increase in this 
group. 





*See Tables C-11 and C-12. 
ola 


this class of worker in Europe. Job oppor- 
tunities in other classes of mining were 
few; an influx of farmers and other seasonal 
workers during the fall months had con- 
siderably eased the scarcities of the 
summer season. 


The Pacific region reported a continually 
growing surplus of labour. Available jobs, 
at the same time, were scarce and improve- 
ment cannot be expected until the spring 
upswing in activity. A substantial influx of 
Prairie workers had aggravated the sea- 
sonal unemployment problem markedly 
during the winter season. 

The logging industry reported an 
adequate work-force for the first time in 
the post-war period; this was due in part 
to the importation of several hundred 
experienced loggers from New Brunswick 
earlier in the season. The industry also 
reported greatly reduced labour turnover. 
Provincial government plans for reforesta- 
tion, involving a planting project of 16 
million trees, offered prospects of employ- 
ment for several hundred men. 

The mining industry, other than coal 
mining, was working at capacity for this 
time of year with no labour shortages 
reported. Mining production in 1947 
reached the value of $119 million. This 
represented a 50 per cent increase over 
1946; much of the rise, of course, was due 
to price increases, although it also reflected 
a greater physical output during the past 
year. 


In this analysis unemployment. refers 
only to involuntary idleness due to 
economic causes. Persons who are without 
work because of illness, a strike or a lock- 
out, or who are engaged in work outside 
their own trade are not considered as 
unemployed. As returns from unions vary 
from quarter to quarter with consequent 
variations in the membership upon which 
the percentage of unemployment is based, 
it should be understood that the figures 
refer only to organizations reporting. 

Table C-11 shows the percentages of 
trade union unemployment at certain dates, 
in each province. In comparison with the 
previous quarter a decline (from 4-9 to 
3°6) in the percentage was noted only in 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, 
while increases were indicated in all the 
other provinces. Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia showed declines in 
trade union unemployment at the end of 





1947 compared with the close of the pre- 
ceding year. 

A separate compilation is made each 
quarter of unemployment among trade 
union members in the largest city in each 
province with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island. In Halifax the rate rose 
from 5-7 to 9:9, in Saint John, from 3:1 
to 18-7, in Montreal, from 0-6 to 2-6, in 
Toronto, from 0:2 to 0:9, in Winnipeg, 
from 0-7 to 1:4 in Regina, from 0-3 to 
0-5, in Edmonton, from 0°5 to 3-1, and in 
Vancouver, from 1-2 to 2:4. In comparison 
with December 31, 1946, the latest percent- 
ages were lower in Toronto and Vancouver. 

Returns were tabulated from 1,068 locals 
in the manufacturing industries. These 
reported 261,796 members of whom 3,962 
or 1:5 per cent were unemployed at the 
end of December. At the end of the 
previous quarter, 2,035 of 232,401 members 


reported by 971 locals were without work. 


At the end of last year, 926 local unions 
reported 200,051 members of whom 2,873 
were unemployed. 

In the transportation group, reports were 
received from 899 local union branches 
with a total membership of 106,570 of 
whom 1,070 or 1:0 per cent were unem- 
ployed at the reporting date. At the end 
of the previous quarter the percentage was 
0:5 and at the end of December, 1946, it 
was 1°4. 

Unemployment in the mining group 
increased slightly from 0-3 to 0-4 per cent. 


/ 


Reports were received from 67 unions with 
19,101 members. There was no unemploy- 
ment among coal miners. Unions of 
miners of non-metallic minerals, other than 
coal, reported 2:9 per cent of 2,353 
members unemployed. 

A seasonal increase in unemployment 
among union members in the building and 
construction trades was indicated by reports 
from 223 locals with 47,867 members of 
whom 3,127 or 6°5 per cent were unem- 
ployed at the end of December, 1947, as 
compared with 0:8 per cent three months 
earlier and 2-6 per cent at the end of 1946. 
The largest increase was shown in the 
carpenters and joiners group where 9-5 per 
cent of 23,943 members were unemployed. 
At the end of 1946, the percentage of 
unemployment was 3-6. Decreased employ- 
ment was indicated also for bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, painters, decorators 
and paper hangers, plumbers and steam- 
fitters, and hod carriers. 

Trade union unemployment in public and 
personal services increased slightly to 0:7 
per cent at the date under review from 
0-5 in the previous quarter and 0:6 at the 
end of 1946. The percentage in the com- 
munications group was unchanged at 0:1. 

There was no reported unemployment at 
the end of December, 1947, among union 
members engaged in logging in Ontario 
and British Columbia. At the end of 1946 
there had been 0°8 per cent unemployed in 
this group. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 


Percent 





Percent 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING* 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index advanced a further 2-3 
points from 146-0 to 148-3 between 
December 1, 1947, and January 2, 1948. 
The increase in this series between J anuary, 
1947, and January, 1948, has amounted to 
21-3 points. 

Group indexes for foods, home furnish- 
ings and services, and miscellaneous items 
contributed a predominant proportion of 
the rise for the month ending January 2, 
1948. The food index moved from 178-7 
to 182-2, with prices for butter and vege- 
tables accounting for most of this change. 
Although meats showed scattered increases, 
prices at the beginning of January had 
‘shown no. general rise over December 1 
levels. Prices for eggs and citrus fruits 
declined moderately during December. 

Increases in many lines of home furnish- 
ings advanced the home furnishings and 
services index from 154-9 to 158:4. Gen- 
eral advances in the miscellaneous group 
produced a 2-8 point rise to 122-6 for this 
group. Clothing mounted from 159:3 to 
161-2, and fuel and light from 120:3 to 
120-4. The rent index remained at 119-9. 

From August, 1939, to January 2, 1948, 
the increase in the Dominion cost-of-living 
index was 47-1 per cent (from 100-8 to 
148-3). 


Cost-of-Living in Eight Cities 
Cost-of-living indexes (August, 1939100) 
for eight regional cities registered further 


advances between December 1, 1947, and 
January 2, 1948. Rising food prices con- 
tinued to be the principal supporting 


factor, followed by home furnishings and 
services, miscellaneous items and clothing. 
Edmonton recorded the sharpest increase 
with a gain of 3-9 points to 143-8. 
Saskatoon moved up 3:6 to 151-1, Saint 
John 2-9 to 146:8, Montreal 2-7 to 151°3, 
Winnipeg 2-0 to 142-8, Toronto and Van- 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Canada, January, 1948 


During January, 1948, the number of 
strikes and lockouts recorded in Canada 
showed little change from the previous 
month but the number of workers involved 
and the resulting time loss showed sub- 
stantial increases. This was due to a strike 
of coal miners in Alberta and British 

*See Tables G-1 to G-2. 
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couver, each 1-8 to 145-8 and 147-8 respec- 
tively, and Halifax, 1-4 to 143-2. 


Wholesale Prices, December, 1947 


The index of the general wholesale price 
level advanced a further 1:0 to 143-5 for 
December, 1947 (1926100). This was 
31-5 points or 28-1 per cent above the 
December, 1946 level. Increases for 
December, 1947, were most notable in the 
animal products’, group which moved up 
4-8 points to 148-9 due to higher quota- 
tions for livestock, fresh meats, fluid milk 
and butter. Textile products rose 1-6 points 
to 148-1, reflecting higher prices for certain 
cotton fabrics, jute and burlap bags, raw 
wool and rugs. A gain of 1-4 points to 
122-6 in non-metallic minerals was due to 
firmer quotations for United States bitum- 
inous coal, cement, sand, gravel and crushed 
stone. Higher prices for steel rails and wire 
supported an increase of 1-0 to 149-3 in the 
iron and: steel group, while strength in fir 
lumber moved wood products up 0-9 to 
177-7. Higher prices for dyeing materials 
and murlate of potash over-balanced a 
decline in aluminum sulphate to advance 
the chemicals’ group 0-2 to 112-8. Two 
groups were lower. Vegetable products 
weakened 0-9 to 130-7 when declines in 
granulated sugar, flour, cocoa beans, oranges 
and lemons outweighed firmer prices for 
rye, barley, oats, millfeeds, potatoes and 
onions; non-ferrous metal products eased 
0-1 to 1385:8. 

The index of Canadian farm products 
prices at wholesale rose 4-2 points to 130-7 
(1926=100) between November and 
December, 1947. This was 16-8 points 
above the December, 1946 level. Higher 
prices for animal products were mainly 
responsible for the year-end increase, the 
index for this sub-group moving up 9:3 
points to 156-8 due to higher quotations 
for livestock, fluid milk and raw wool. 
Field products rose 1-1 to 115-1 in the same 
interval on strength in prices for rye, 
barley, oats, potatoes, and onions. 


Columbia, which commenced on January 13 
in the Crow’s Nest Pass district and within 
a few days had spread to nearly all 
bituminous coal mines in the two prov- 
inces. At the end of the month settlement 
had not been reached. 

Preliminary figures for January, 1948, 
show 19 strikes and lockouts in existence 
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during the month, involving 12,595 workers, 
with a time loss of 135,780 man-working 
days, as compared with 15 strikes in 
December, 1947, with 3,189 workers in- 
volved and a time loss of 19,097 days. In 
January, 1947, there were 12 strikes, in- 
volving 3,302 workers, with a time loss of 
28,519 days. 

During the month under review the time 
loss per 1,000 available work days was 1°75, 
as compared with 0-24 in December, 1947, 
and 0:38 in January, 1947. 

Of the 19 strikes recorded for January, 
1948, three were settled in favour of the 
workers, two in favour of the employers, 
four were compromise settlements and three 
were indefinite in result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement. At the 


end of the month seven strikes were 
recorded as unterminated. 
The record does not include minor 


strikes such as are defined in another 
paragraph nor does it include strikes about 
which information has been received: indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began on November 8, 1945, 
and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
Edmonton, Alta. and Vancouver, B.C., 
which commenced on May 30, 1946, are 
still continuing. A strike of metal factory 
workers at Ottawa, Ont., which commenced 
on February 24, 1947, is still in progress. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing up to date that given 
in the March, 1947, issue in the review 
“Strikes and lLockouts in Canada and 
Other Countries”. The latter includes a 
table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in 
the countries for which such figures are 
available. Statistics given in the annual 
review and in this article are taken from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in November, 1947, was 143 and 15 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 158 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 42,100 workers involved 
and a time loss of 179,000 working days 
was caused. 

Of the 143 stoppages which began during 
November, 20 arose out of demands for 


advances in wages; 56 over other wage 
questions; four on questions as to working 
hours; 20 on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
40 on other questions respecting working 
arrangements; and three were in support 
of workers involved in other disputes. 


Australia 


Figures for the first quarter in 1947, show 
272 industrial disputes, with 105,725 workers 
directly involved and a time loss for 
workers directly and indirectly involved of 
615,799 working days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for December, 1947, 
show 120 strikes and lockouts beginning in 
the month, in which 30,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
500,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for November, 1947, are 150 strikes and 
lockouts involving 45,000 workers with a 
time loss of 700,000 days. 

For the year 1947, a preliminary esti- 
mate shows 3,600 strikes, involving 2,200,000 
workers with a time loss of 35,000,000 man- 
days. Comparative figures for 1946, are 
4,985 strikes, involving 4,600,000 workers. 
with a time loss of 116,000,000 man-days. 





FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA 


Fourth Quarter of 1947* 


There were 313 industrial fatalities in the 
fourth quarter of 1947 according to the 
latest reports received by the Department 
of Labour. In the previous three months 
there were 436 including 35 in a supple- 
mentary list. The accidents recorded are 

*See Tables H-1 and H-2. 
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those which involved persons gainfully 
employed, during the course of or arising 
out of their employment and include 
deaths which resulted from industrial 
diseases as reported by the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 





During the quarter under review, there 
were five industrial accidents which resulted 
in the death of three or more persons in 
each case. On October 2, the explosion of 
a launch at Indian Point, British Columbia, 
caused the death of four persons engaged 
in highway construction. On October 8, 
four gold miners were killed at Central 
Patricia, Ontario, as a result of a natural 
gas explosion while they were sinking a 
shaft. Three loggers were drowned in Lake 
Therese, Ontario, when their boat capsized 
on October 20. The collapse of a catwalk 
on November 22 at a construction project 
at St. Joachim, Quebec, caused the death 
of four men. Three railway employees 
were killed at Senneterre, Quebec, when a 
gasoline engine used to run a coal conveyor 
exploded on December 28. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from 
the provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards, the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners, and certain other official sources. 
Newspaper reports are also used to supple- 
ment these data. 

Grouped by industries the largest 
number of fatalities, 54, was recorded in 
manufacturing. Included in the total were 
15 deaths in saw and planing mills, 9 in 
iron, steel and products and 8 in pulp and 
paper products. During the previous 
quarter 85 fatalities occurred in manu- 
facturing, including 24 in iron, steel and 
products, 14 in non-metallic mineral 
products, 10 in saw and planing mills and 
14 in the pulp and paper industry. 

There were 48 fatalities recorded in 
transportation as compared with 88 in the 


previous quarter. Fatalities in steam rail- 
ways amounted to 28 and there were 9 in 
water transportation; comparative figures 
for the previous three months in these 
groups were 39 and 28 respectively. 

The number of fatalities in agriculture 
decreased from 56 in the third quarter to 
26 in the fourth quarter of 1947. In the 
same period fatal accidents in logging 
decreased from 49 to 37. 

Of the 34 fatalities in the mining group, 
27 were in metalliferous mining. In the 
previous quarter there were 51 fatalities in 
the mining group of which 33 were in 
metalliferous mining and 13 in coal mining. 

In the construction group, 44 fatalities 
were recorded of which 25 were in buildings 
and structures. In the previous quarter 46 
deaths occurred in this group, 35 of which 
were in the construction of buildings and 
structures. 

The most important cause of fatalities 
was moving trains, water-craft, and other 
vehicles which caused 95 fatal industrial 
accidents during the quarter as compared 


with 149 in the previous quarter 
(Table I.) 

Falls of persons caused 67 deaths and 
falling objects 381. Industrial diseases, 


infection and other causes resulted in 46 
deaths while dangerous substances caused 
36 deaths. 

The greatest number of fatalities was 
recorded in Ontario where there were 130. 
In British Columbia there were 72 and in 
Quebec 46. During the quarter under 
review there were 130 fatalities in October, 
110 in November and 73 in December. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED IN LIBRARY 
OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, OTTAWA 


January, 1948 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Per- 
sons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the _ publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GazeTTE. 


Apprenticeship 


1. Aiken, C. C. Teacher Training For 
Industry ; Developed and Successfully Used 
by the Philadelphia ESMDT Group for 


Training Industrial Teachers, by C. C. 
Aiken and Scott B. Lilly. New York and 
London McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1942. Pp. 144. 


2. THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
or AMERICA. Accelerated Training in 
Apprentice Training Programs for the 
Building Construction Industry. Washing- 
ton, 1947. Pp. 16. 


3. THE INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


Founpation. Job Instructor Training; A 
Manual for Conference Leaders. Chicago, 
1947. Pp. 44. 


4. Justice, 8. M. Apprenticeship Credit 
for Previous Experience. United States 
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Department of Labor, Apprentice-Training 
Service. Washington, 1947. Pp. 32. 


5. THomas, Maurice W. Young People 
wn Industry 1760-1945. Toronto, Thomas 
Nelson and Sons Ltd., 1947. Pp. 183. 


6. U.S.  ApprRENTICE-TRAINING SERVICE. 
Handbook of Apprenticeable Occupations. 
US. Department of Labor, 1947. Pp. 21. 


Arts and Crafts Movement 


7. Haton, ALLEN. Rural Handicrafts in 
The Umnted States; by Allen Eaton and 
Lucinda Crile. Washington, G.P.O., 1946. 
Pp. 40. 


8. Eaton, Auten H. Handicrafts of the 
Southern Highlands; With an Account of 
the Rural Handicraft Movement in the 
United States and Suggestions for the 
Wider Use of Handicrafts in Adult Educa- 
tion and in Recreation. New York, Russell 


Sage Foundation, 1937. Pp. 370. 
Business 
9.TuHe InpustraL MANAGEMENT 


ResEarcH Founpation. The Business Con- 
ference. Chicago, 1946. Pp. 12. 


10. THe Nationa InpustrRIaL CoNnreEr- 
ENCE Boarp. The Business Outlook for 
1948; An Evening with the Economists. 
New York, 1947. Pp. 44. 


11. US. Temporary Nationan Economic 
CommirTTrE. Relative Efficiency of Large, 
Medium-sized, and Small Business. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1941. Pp. 449. 


12. Wricut, Witson. Forecasting for 
Profit; A Technique for Business Manage- 
ment. New York, John Wiley and Sons, 
1948. Pp. 140. 


Co-operation 


13. ConsnrL SuPERIEUR DE LA COOPERATION. 
Survey of the Co-operative Movement in 
the Province of Quebec. Quebec, 1945. 
Pp. 162. Fifth General Co-operative 
Congress. 


14. Co-OprraTive WHo.nesaLe Society. 
The People’s Year Book 1948. Manchester, 
1948. Pp. 188. 


15. Corra, Frepret. Economic Planning 
wm Corporative Portugal. Toronto, Staples 
Press, 1937. Pp. 188. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation, Etc. 


16. Kesster, Henry H. Rehabilitation 
of the Physically Handicapped. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1947. 


17. Soura Arrica. InvTER-DEPARTMENTAL 
CoMMITTEE ON Deviate CHILDREN. Report. 
Pretoria, Government Printer, 1945. Pp: 
676. 
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Economics 


18. CopeLAND, Morris A. Concerning a 
New Federal Financial Statement. New 
York, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1947. Pp. 63. 

19. Doss, Maurice. Studies in the 
Development of Capitalism. London, 
George Routledge and Sons, 1947. Pp. 396. 

20. Isaac, Junius. Hconomics of Migra- 
ton. London, Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co., 1947. Pp. 293. 

21. THe Nationan INpusTRIAL CONFER- 
ENCE Boarp. The Price Problem Reexam- 
med; An Evening with the Economists. 
New York, 1947.. Pp. 48. 

22. SCHUELLER, EucreNnre. Faire Vivre; 
Esquisse D’Une Economie Proportionnelle. 
Paris, 1945. Pp. 247. 

23. SCHUELLER, EUGENE. Vers Une 
Economie Proportionnelle; Salaire Impdt 
Monnaie, Préface d’Henry Laufenburger. 
Paris, Editions Sirey, 1947. 


Employment Management 


24. Draxe, Cuartes A. A Human Rela- 
tions Casebook for Executives and Super- 
visors, by Charles A. Drake and Francis 
S. Drake. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1947. Pp. 187. 


25. Juctus, Micuary J. Personnel Man- 


agement. Chicago, Richard D. Irwin, 1947. 
Pp. 696. 
26. Moxon, G. R. The Growth of 


Personnel Management in Great Britain 
During the War 1939-1944. London, Insti- 
tute of Labour Management, 1946. Pp. 32. 

27. Nationa Civin Service Laue. 
Whither the Merit System?; Practices- 
Prospects-Possibilities. New York, 1945. 
Pps DAs 


28. SELEKMAN, BENJAMIN M._ Labor 
Relations and Human Relations. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1947. 
Pp. 255. 

29. Stanway, H. Geppes. Applied Job 
Evaluation; A Manual of Installation and 
Operating Methods. New York, The 
Ronald Press, 1947. Pp. 81. 


Industrial Relations 


30. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Developing Public and -Industrial Relations 
Policy. New York, 1947. Pp. 52. 

31. Pantzer, Kurt F. Idea Draft of a 
Collective Bargaining Agreement; This Idea 


. Draft of a “Collective Bargaining Agree- 


ment” was considered in conjunction with 
the “Preliminary Treatise on the Principles 
Underlying the Collective Bargaining 
Agreement”. Indianapolis, Indiana, 1947. 
Ppn93, 





O22.) PANTZOR, KURT. FP, Preliminary 
Treatise on The Principles Underlying the 
Collective Bargaining Agreement; This 
Preliminary Treatise was considered in 
conjunction with the “Idea Draft of a 
Collective Bargaining Agreement”. Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, 1947. Pp. 83. 

33. U.S. Conaress. House CoMMITTEE 
ON EpucaTIon AND Lasor. Investigation 
of James C. Petrillo and the American 


Federation of Musicians. Washington, 
Gab On Losiy “wep. 13. 


Industry 


34. Brooker, FioypE E. Training Films 
for Industry; Final Report on the War 
Training Program of the Division of Visual 
Aids for War Training. Washington, US. 
Office of Education, 1946. Pp. 103. 

35. Cotton, F. Barrows. Muracle Men 
of the Telephone; Birthplace of Telephone 
Magic, 20 Natural Colour Photographs, 
‘Alexander Graham Bell, 15 Historic Photo- 
graphs. Washington, National Geographic 
Magazine, 1947. Pp. 316. 

36. Davis, Hiram 8S. The Industral 
Study of Economic Progress. Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1947. 
Pp. 187; 

37. GREAT BriTaAIN Board oF TRADE. 
Cutlery. London, H.M:S.0., 1947. Pp. 29. 
Working party reports. 

38. GREAT Britain Board or TRADE. 
Rubber Proofed Clothing. London, 
H.MS8.0O., 1947. Pp. 40. Working party 
reports. 

39. GREAT BriTaAIN Boarp oF TRADE 
JOURNAL. The Development Areas To-day. 
London, H.M:S.0O., 1947. Pp. 32. 

40. Tue Institute or INpustTRiaL Man- 
AGEMENT. The Australian Textile Industry. 
Melbourne, 1947. Pp. 118. 


41. Scott, JosepH M. The Story of Oil 
in Canada. Toronto, The Copp Clark Co., 
1946.10. P p32; 

42.US. War DEPARTMENT. Wrist 
Watches, Pocket Watches, Stop Watches, 
and Clocks. Washington, G.P.O., 1945. 
Pp. 222. 


43. THE Vancouver Sun. Industrial 
British Columbia 1946; Canada’s Magnifi- 
cent New Industrial Empire Geared to 
Efficient High Quality Production Backed 
by an Adequate Pool of Skilled Labour. 
Vancouver, 1947. Pp. 46. 

44, WaLLACE ADVERTISING LimitTEeD. The 
Halship Saga; The War Effort of Halifax 
Shipyards Limited “An Illustrious War 
Achievement”. Halifax, 1946. v.p. 


Labour and Labouring Classes 


45. Aty, Bowser. American Labor; The 
Twenty-First Annual Debate Handbook 
1947-1948. Columbia, Missouri, Lucas 
Brothers, 1947. 2v. 


46. BAERWALD, FRIEDRICH. Fundamentals 
of Labor Economics. New York, The 
Declan X. McMullen Company, 1947. 
Pp. 464. A Fordham University Press 
Book. 

47. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFAC- 
TURERS. Industrial Relations Department. 
Should Labor Be Given A Direct Share In 
the Management of Industry?; A Study 
for Use in Preparation of Debates among 
College and University Students. New 
York,..1946.. Pp. 36. 


48. PETERSON, FLORENCE. Survey of 
Labor Economics. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1947. Pp. 848. 


49. Waiter, Karu. Towards Democracy ; 
The Class Struggle and Its Place in 
National Unity. With a Message from 
The Rt. Hon. George Lansbury, M.P. 
London, P. 8. King and Son, 1939. Pp. 120. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


50. Zorn, Burton A. More Important 
Provisions of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, 1947; An Analysis of the 
Taft-Hartley Labor Law, by Burton 
A. Zorn and Others. New York, Chamber 
of Commerce of the State, 1947. Pp. 26. 


51. ParKer, REGINALD. 290 Questions and 
Answers on Labor Law. New York, 
Central Book Company, 1947. Pp. 60. 


52. US. Derr. or Lasor. Wace AND 
Hour Division. General Statement as to 
the Effect of the Portal-to-Portal Act of 
1947 on the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938. Washington, 1947. Pp. 38. 

53. U.S. NationaL CoNFERENCE ON LABoR 
LreaisuaTION. Résumé of the Proceedings 
of the Fourteenth Natwonal Conference on 
Labor Legislation, December 9 and 10, 
1947. Washington, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1947. 
Pp. 56. 


Labour Organization 


54. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
Report of the Proceedings of the Sixty- 
Sixth Convention Held at San Francisco, 
California, October 6 to 16, Inclusive. 
Washington, 1947. Pp. 709. 

55. Dattey, F. W. Trade Union Organ- 
isation and Industrial Relations in Trinidad. 
London, H.MS.0., 1947. Pp. 55. 


56. U.S. Concress. House COMMITTEE ON 
Un-American Activities. Hearings before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
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Vi ad ae 


House of Representatives, Eightieth Con- 
gress. Washington, G.P.O., 1947. Pp. 231. 


Labour Suppiy 


57. U.S. Bureau or Lazpor Sraristics. 
Occupational Outlook Information Serves ; 
Employment by Industry and Occupation, 
Background and Industrial Employment 
Trends Wartime Expansion Outlook. Wash- 
ington, 1947. 49 pamphlets. These pamph- 
lets which cover the forty-eight States and 
the District of Columbia, are for use with 
Veterans Administration Manual M 7-1, 
“Occupational Outlook Information”. 


58. U.S. Coneress. Houses Commirran 
oN AcrIcuULTURE. Permanent Farm Labor 
Program; Hearings before the Committee 
on Agriculture, House of Representatives, 
Hightieth Congress. Washington, CBOs 
1947. Py) 227. 


59. U.S. Employment Service. Farm 
PLACEMENT Division. Handbook for Farm 
Placement Service. Washington, 1947. 
Pp.386. 


Production 


60. Frickey, Epwin. Production in The 
Umted States 1860-1914. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 
1947. Pp. 265. 


61. Nucent, Rour. Stabilization O} Piro 
duction and Employment; Proceedings of 
a Conference Sponsored by The Economic 
and Business Foundation, by Rolf Nugent 


and others. New Wilmington, 1945. 
Pp e272. 

Profession, Choice of 

62. CHRISTENSEN, THomas E. Work 


Experience—Preparation For Your Career, 
Chicago, Science Research Associates, 1947. 
Pp. 48. 

63. CrowrHer, JoHN. Chemistry as a 
Career. London, 1945? Pp. 69. 


64, Hitton, Eunice M. ~ Guide to 
Guidance; A Selected Bibliography of 1945 
Publications of Interest to Deans, Coun- 
sellors, Advisers, Teachers and Adminis- 
trators. 
University Press, 1946. Pp. 58. 

65. Parmenter, Morcan D. Occupations 


Course. Toronto, Vocational Guidance 
Centre, 1946. 3 pamphlets. 
Contents :— 


(1) You and Your Future. 
(2) Exploring Occupations. 
(3) Success in the World of Work. 


66. Res, Grace A. Careers For Women. 
London, Westhouse, 1946. Pp. 190. 
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Syracuse, New York, Syracuse - 


Social Credit 


67. Binns, K. J. Social Credit in 
Alberta; Report prepared for the Govern- 
ment of Tasmania. Tasmania, 1947. Pp. 53. 

68. Hotter, E. 8. The A.B.C. of Social 
Credit. Toronto, Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1944. Pp. 85. 


Time Study 


69. GILLESPIE, JAMES J. Dynamic Motion 
and Time Study. London, Paul Elek, 1947. 
Pp. 94. 


70. Henpry, Jonn W. A Manual of 
Time and Motion Study; A Practical Guide 
to the Measurement of Human Endeavour 
in Industry and to the Development of 
Productive Efficiency. London, Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons, 1947. Pp. 215. 


Wages 


Textile Dyeing 
Washington, US. 
Bureau of Labor 


71. BApENHOoop, Louts. 
and Finishing 1946. 
Department of Labor. 
Statistics, 1946. Pp. 28. 


72. CattaAway, Hitpa W. Woolen and 
Worsted Textiles 1946. Washington, USS. 
Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1946. Pp. 40. 


73. CanaDA. Dept. or Lapour. RESEARCH 
AND Sratistics Brancu. Wages, Hours and 
Working Conditions in the Primary Textiles 
Industry in Canada, 1946. Ottawa, King’s 
Printer, 1947. Pp. 48. 

Issued as a supplement to the Lasour 
GazettE, November, 1947. 


74, Hetm, Donatp L. Heating Apparatus 


1946. Washington, U.S. Dept. of Labor. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1946. Pp. 49. 
75. Mour, Fren W. Women’s and 


Misses’ Suits and Coats 1946. Washington, 
US. Dept. of Labor. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1946. Pp. 23. 

76. SHERMAN, JosepH M. 
and Cosmetics 1946. 
Dept. of Labor. 
tics, 1946: Pp. 21. 


77. US. Concress. House. CommMirrer 
ON EpucaTION AND Lasor. Minimum Wage 
Standards; Hearings before Subcommittee 
No. 4 of the Committee on Education and 
Labor House of Representatives, Hightieth 
Congress. Washington, GP.O., 1947. 
Pp. 672. 


78. Vittey, Francois. Le Complément 
Familial du Salaire; Etude des Allocations 
Familiales dans Leurs Rapports avec le 
Salaire. Préface de M. Gabriel Jeannin. 
Paris, Les Editions Sociales Francaises, 
1947. Pp. 249. 


Perfumes 
Washington, USS. 
Bureau of Labor Statis- 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
























1948 1947 1946 
Classification - —— 

Jan. Dec Nov Jan. Nov 
taal WRI ot came Ge ere preg ore oa re ee neni) Rn abbr RN hate Loo a ee 
Employment— 

THORNE a8) i. oh helen tae Me Ae ale Set 193-8 199-6 197-8 181-0 182-7 

LabourWGree a, enthuse eee O00 os Seria ein rahe oa | BB iti CPMEY Wiel be pane ae baer ems mar gl 4,848 

INO emplovedan allio ian millet 1 aeniveedes OOO) entre icline ete ame S Hce UA RRM Iie Macy ee tae BO 4,733 

o. employed, paid workers................. ala ECT era RM Bo amen NN cd ATOR JURY es Wl a ok 3, 278 
Unemployment— 

No. unemployed (labour force survey)....... Vola] BRO ALON Oi SAR TMA GUT ePM-Y IPO cab | fs NON 115 

Unplaced applicants... s¢ 04 ely ee, No. 142, 246 116, 553 95, 671 165, 873 134, 010 

Wailled Wacancies..) 02s ek he ee ae No. 40, 631 58, 308 92, 939 89, 818 133, 408 

Unemployment insurance claims.....- No 94, 525 59, 555 42, 225 84, 374 57, 036 

Unemployment in trade unions. et LOY AIRS CRUD hie Onl one eles pe) nas Deby te ena te aa ghee 

Earnings and Hours— 

Index aggregate weekly pay-rolls eae alee: ca hgranau de a dane Mae 193-7 189-7 149-9 154-4 

Per capita weekly girl Pewee Mabe Cheat IOS wou ie 38-20 37°79 32-64 83-33 

Average hourly earnings.................. Cente e eon ay 85-5 84-7 76:3 72°9 

Average hours worked per week................)000 000007 43-5 42-9 38-1 42-4 

Prices— 
Wholesale index (1). Goi) nt ee ra ys irae ssteara POE VAL lt 143-5 142-5 114-2 111-6 
oss of living index(t); UM unui tai ce 148-3 146-0 143-6 127-0 127-1 
Production— 

Industrial production L151) A COUN Roa Pz Sk 179-4 177-8 173-8 165°6 
Mineral production ANOLON GLEN OTL O05 nS Pe Ninna 118-5 114-2 110-4 104-1 
Manufacturing, index(8)...5....000000000000/ 002) 191-9 191-2 184-9 177-6 
Electric power, TR CORI Ey UCU A Ae ashe nea Men ae 160-8 156-0 173-4 154-0 

Blecirie- power. 4s Be Knee 0O0kewehs le eee 3,729,731] 3,613, 726] 3, 918,018 3, 566, 742 

onstruction contracts awarded............. $000 34, 162 35, 102 59, 767 44,711 48,004 

Se POn Vee UPLATE ol lke em, bm ie ONS |e ee ane 165, 551 174,147} 177,313 135, 269 

Steel ingots and castings.................... TONS | cRe Knee 249,769 255, 372 249, 789 222, 264 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle........... || INGE rans 163, 188 197, 291 109, 166 216,513 
EL ORS Meets Ue meaty Ne Gest ay INO id Saee 580, 679 629,305] 378,666 442,247 

Plourproduction: si .40ihé |) Meaannlar 000 bbl. 1,889 1, 692 2,159 2,478 2,519 

NO WADIA 1 cid orci (it Uae) Seay ane ates, tons 3/1,.637 368, 925 364, 483 370, 000 364, 304 

ement, producers’ shipments.......... OOO Db Ts enna ees 6 1,072 404 929 

Automobiles and trucks.................... INO peeiimEaael iy (*)20,399] (*)23, 267 19,045 19,105 

Timber scaled in BiG hye OOO B SMe Gaia nae! 274,937} 361,551) 204,755 288,015 

Goldener ASIN AM USN el ac ey MUU NOY a dante cage wok OZ Nee peeeree 274,686} 252,174] 234, 137 231,305 

COn per a aca OI RNa a he O00 baleen 38, 150 38, 086 28, 892 34,942 

MAS se VERE SSRN ACCP Be elo Ey O00 st pease a 21, 886 29, 302 25, 152 22, 458 

VICI OLA OANA ae Oi ab siVaia ke eee am OOO be ame ee 22,846 19, 742 19, 448 17, 697 

PME PLA SEA aie y SO aoe e Law te Lane ag O00 bigee a 38, 856 37, 472 35, 063 36,714 

ORLA) Aurela a Rear aU a 000 tons 17350 1,763 1, 746 1, 699 1,580 

Distribution— 

Retail sales index, unadjusted...................}.......... 328-6 274-4 181-1 245-8 

Retail sales index, adjusted G8 SL MYR teat ee I Wi AL 243-0 258 +3 220-1 223-5 

Wholesale sales index unadjusted. aft 00 0 vais Med tog lta tee 251-8 295-0 237°7 257-2 

Trade, external, excluding gold........:..... SOOO) one onan 465,000] 485,100} 384,300 433, 302 

Imports, excluding gold............. Src elancen UN Reet Ei 194,200} 229,100 173, 782 198, 164 

Exports, excluding gold..................... $000) 235,400} 266,200 253,100} 208, 639 232,219 

Railways— : 

Operating revenwies sy) 23.40). 0%, un SOOO our AGERE EEE CNY 66, 595 57, 565 64,791 

perating expenses...... Brakes DOCU Bia. Ale a ae eee 55,709 55,375 52,362 

Revenue freight... ... 0... 6.5, OOO toni ileair, Aor nase yale. 8,450,706} 4,743,315 5, 267, 871 

TOPLOVBOR 0 Taira nh ary i ae et: ORT AA I, 1 Cle | Conan ie ooh 172, 274 170, 419 168,771 

Car loadings, revenue ineight (4) saan Cars| 295,565} 289, 072 341,338] 283,307 321, 264 
Banking and Finance— 

Common stocks, ADGOR (EY a ra eM aoe wn Whd 107-5 106-2 107-3 106-2 102-5 

Preferred stocks, Telex (Al BoA aN AS ek ae turn Mae he 148-1 150-2 157-5 154-7 

Bond yields, Dominion, index(?)................ 92-1 84-8 84-4 84-9 85-0 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts, ..¢.., SOOO A ae iia 6,811,076] 6,774,051 6, 215, 840 6, 211, 500 

Bank loans, current, public i ye sew, S000 Ha Ot 1,921,302} 1,985,290 1, 448, 042 1, 430, 543 

Money Supply: 2! wie wn chil, begin SOOO aiossece oe 7,660,100) 7,544,486] 7, 545, 400 7,612, 800 

Circulating media in hands of DUbIIC Aisa 5000) eee 1,112,000} 1,118,918 1,079, 700 1,107,500 

CpOslts, MOtiCe . Gi.y (ef aie MN Ie 8 LIU ER De, 3,740,400] 3,710, 418] 3,532,800 3, 460, 146 
eposite, demand in sla h 2 Ge vow ees SOOO ie As oe 2,295,600} 2, 126, 445] 2,086, 600 2,181, 800 
EXOE ies carn s Ca aE em ea PERU MtGN Aone ea S000 iies cae Mae 512,000} 588,703) 846,300 863, 354 


Norr.—Many of the statistical data in this table, with an analysis, are included in the Monthly Review of Business 
Statistics issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(1) Base 1926=100. (2) Base, June, 1941=100. (8) Base 1935-1939 =100, (4) Figures are for four week periods. 

(*) Factory shipments, 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—ESTIMATED CIVILIAN NON-INSTITUTIONAL MANPOWER 


(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 




















Nov. 8, 1947 Aug. 16, 1947 
Population Class 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Total Civilian Non-Institutional Manpower........ 4,541 4,462 9,003 4,529 4,442 8,971 
ACM ADOUT SE OFCe Meta oe ite Lome ole te elle 3, 861 1,073 4,934 3, 940 1,141 5,081 
TH mployeder pence ee nck eae er as en eee: SPB AUH! 1,056 4, 847 3, 880 1,128 5,008 
(DrAoriculturaljevaceescsi ie een eee 949 119 1,068 1,074 225 1,299 
Operators Aree ee ie owe bee ee ees oats 648 13 661 680 20 700 
IPaici Workers er enee sion mentee tie 104 12 116 145 23 168 
UnpaideWorlerssmn i. cree Ea 197 94 291 249 182 431 
(2)eNon-serieulturalkinicc vit. eee 2,842 937 3,779 2,806 903 3,709 
IPATCUMVORKCTS™® ve Mertiee enamel ae 2,378 840 3, 218 2,354 804 3,158 
mDlOVCrs unre tan hci ees ee eee 145 (a) 153 142 (a) 150 
Own Account Workers............... 299 50 349 288 55 343 
Unpaid) Workers! arcane ere 20 39 59 22 36 58 
MMU NETADIO VEG uur aie eine: Seems fn cael oe 70 17 87 60 13 73 
Bs Notin the Gabour Horce. 0050s ee 680 3,389 4,069 589 3,301 3,890 
1. Permanently unable or too old to work.... 158 112 270 173 139 292 
Zee KCeHiInglOUSe as chit ee Oe ee (a) 2,898 2,901 (a) 2, 863 2,869 
Ss GOINe tors Chool eh erie wee Ts) ao. 310 282 592 121 (a) 19 
4, Retired or Voluntarily Idle............... 203 93 296 392 309 701 

DMOLGNE aye erie aoe ey meee ae! Dees e te Nee A (a) (a) 10 (a) (a) (a) 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2—INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 


(Thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 























Nov. 8, 1947 Aug. 16, 1947 
Industry —_ 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

ADPIRM CUT Ratan awe An ethan Jot) eet cet 949 119 1,068 1,074 225 1, 299 
IR GRESLL Ye ey Maes Vee Ayan ioe cla bil die hk ota tatty 116 (a) 117 53 (a) 54 
Pishineandwl rapping eek nak ee ee TS eae es ane 18 225 Neon 22 
Mining, Quarrying had OrubWells oars wen teet nk Lie a 64 (a) 65 67 (a) 68 
Mantiactirinamer Vitiunadanmes te itm mace 1,002 240 1,242 994 243 1,237 
PublicsUtilityiOperations +. sneer eee. 2a 34 (a) 37 35 (a) 41 
@ ORSTLUCTIONU aera Riek: Mies tines nr PU RAL edge Fok 278 (a) 284 276 (a) 283 
Transportation and Communications................. 322 40 | 362 338 44 382 
Tad Cant rie het Atk th on Wer mery, wea Todt NY 462 218 680 464 207 671 
Hinance anaelkvealstistatesme era. lee ea ae (5 57 132 77 54 131 
DEL MICE ROC ie ON Sat vance a Th ners MPO n Le inn tL aha 471 371 842 480 340 820 
BP OGAT Pasa tes cients thal mre Sey eta a bat ea 3,791 1,056 4, 847 3, 880 Peles 5,008 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 


(Thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 





























Nov. 8, 1947 Aug. 16, 1947 
Region Se DSA iS Seles eae AME, ONL 

Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

NEC Oe ee ee yee ean Se are hm Sea ea. Woy UST} Oey 421 8-7 430 8-6 
ATIEY AYO Ae cr Pad RA AMER ane 6 a SSO ees ean Ew Oy Oe CR POS iL s678} 27-9 1,348 26-9 
SON (OR Ne OR dee EAR OR GA ag OMe ge Ag TTR CO IRE OO SON ona ae A MM 1,726 35-6 1,769 35:3 
Lica Wiig Coie Goa So daily nthe Ad sn ea ae POM Ra WA al ciel in Se eR Pe Oe 937 19-3 1,022 20-4 
TERUG TOK OME te ats cee A Cd Cp eee te Sh IN SOUT PLES ae ay ee ERY oR en 410 8-5 439 8-8 
CO TIEYG Dip arate cnet Oh hb cut O nr AA By Gm a Crear riko NA 4,847 100-0 5,008 100-0 
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TABLE A-4.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED PERSONS BY HOURS WORKED 


PER WEEK , 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


aaaIaoaoaeSa6Seaee=EamEenamae=~aNnw@@Nw=09nananununuuas=same—e—eoeo mm 





Agriculture Non-Agriculture 

Number of Hours = | 

Nov. 8/47 { Aug. 16/47 | Nov. 8/47 | Aug. 16/47 
BSE CA Meme M Is Va SCORERS Pai DRIED Yoh Aa F(A A A Ny ot SN 1-8 1:1 2°5 6-9 
DPA avec ant cocgty stare eta, 9.0 osteo cece hn a care RO ac re a 5:8 5:5 1-5 1-1 
Lat Sera pn Daa aie RR OAR RRR ON eT RES 2h nee NEL CARIES Nr, SY 5-2 5:7 2:6 2° 1 
ZERO PSNR Ses. CNAME Re ARCA Cre OAR ocd 2G a ik! Nn a 4-3 3°5 3-3 3-2 
2 Ea ROR CAO RM OR LEV oe Gg PS we Oar 9-6 7-0 40-5 39-8 
CLC ES SALA bande Sle Peak eee Rok Mer ReMnp At pict SRO ire AE 23-4 11-4 36:7 34°3 
Daag aeaeces Ee Genres te ORS TT ee Ee te PERT 49-9 65-8 12-9 12-6 
a Bo 1 SR ee geet tar tag, (ese Wnmee ERM OM 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


TABLE A-5.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


(Thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


-———oOoeossSsSssSsSsSsSmS9BS 











Nov. 8, 1947 Aug. 16, 1947 
Region —_-- 

Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
INT ATUL NM Sate Seu ac Wk ee atsice tree ea TER cn ce 17 19-6 15 20-5 
COUCDEC DO te Oe ee Wee fee We Sea), ame any i ee 22 25-3 23 31-5 
ORTAT Oe eke eee fe Aa cs eae eae Salas Si aL A ese aS Od Fela 22 25-3 19 26-0 
PRESITIO SS 5 lyre ch eee oh x eRe Medes Behe he es 13 14-9 (ay eles ee ener 
| ELEN CULE SAE Ee RONG bree RCT nd ae MOR MMU ery ate amet Linh SA 13 14-9 (81): 3 2a ee ete tea 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


TABLE A-6.—INDUSTRIAL (!}) DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 


(Thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
(Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Ss—S——————=SoSSsSsSS9aaSsammSsSsmanaaa 














Nov. 8, 1947 Aug. 16, 1947 
Industry — 

Number Per Cent Number | Per Cent 
Mantigeturing sccdn), Mot ale wa ice, eae | Siete, Me eee paar On 23 26-4 22 30-1 
Constrictions: 2) tiara cram ay Ur aoeat matt ie ta an a neem cas he 12 13-8 8 11-0 
Transportation, storage and communications.,.................... 8 9-2 7 9-6 
28h BOA Seh SOOM GLa AGG Vie WM ARREY EL Lae te tie PMN a oe cl ume tat 10 11-5 9 12-3 
OEE VACE EP Rees te cic ota Ie eae ew elie) ices Meee SN 16 18-4 13 17-8 
Other (yi sows cytes Oe eo hceens Ae Ue OR Puen iene MET OL 10 11-5 5 6-9 
AN ONG: (2) V1 Seether arc tit ea ag or It Ee ION ne Week ce eae a 8 9-2 9 12-3 
BP ObAL oO oibc wick So rink coat Rs Eee eee de 87 100-0 7B 100-0 


RG I a aT ee SE i a i ay 2 el |e a | ee 
(1) Industry Classifications are based on the last reported civilian job of two weeks’ duration or more. 


(?) Includes agriculture, fishing, trapping, mining and forestry. 
(3) This class refers to those now seeking jobs who have never been employed previously. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE E-1.-MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF WAGES, SALARIES AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
: LABOUR INCOME 








($ Millions) 
Agricul- | Manufac- Trans- 
ture, (1) turing, portation,| Finance | Supple- 
Logging, | Mining, Con- Storage, and ment- 
_—— Tishing, and struc- |Communi-] Services | ary (2) Toran 
and Electric tion cations, (inel. Labour (3) 
Trapping| Power and Trade} Gov’t.) | Income 
TOAGMET ATU RT Vane eric eth Nile eet antec te rene re 25 152 14 97 87 21 395 
IRE DTUaLYy Me oO ee ce eee 27 152 14 100 89 20 402 
INT ar CTVOREARE eae Se anti eae Re cee 26 156 15 101 90 21 408 
EA DIS ence Acetone cits at eee Ze, 154 16 102 89 20 404 
DV any peryia einta berg ett Hopi ah ele aay 22 151 19 103 91 20 405 
UDG Maree ae Soe oe a ees 26 156 21 105 93 21 421 
BIN Aste aah cote aa Seek et Meera R Ri est 29 154 22 107 94 A 427 
AUD UIS TA cinta te net MAN ee oer eR ae et 33 li 23 109 96 22 439 
Septem bere sae res wee ce 31 160 23 112 97 22 446 
OCtO berate eine See Raho 31 165 23 114 97 23 454 
Novemberione nhc: accel 31 171 22 118 99 24 465 
December ash ate. chs aoe canes eee 32 157 ils 117 99 23 446 
1G 4 fame ATAU Vie tee RE an ches Me A eet et 28 176 18 116 99 24 460 
RE DTUATY nots ee Nee eae Se ards 30 176 19 118 99 24 467 
IVT CRE e ce heets ox oratorio tetas cae etc 29 17 20 119 99 24 469 
JAN OVW Seat oy 4 eSNG ATED VAN Soon th 24 180 22 120 100 23 469 
NYE Wikcat te Atak SPIO Gy Ere ee es Ae 25 184 25 123 101 24 483 
UTC Notre ois ne Ly ed, Ae 28 187 27 126 104 24 497 
TDS a ate arin en aire Meats te Dm Yb 31 192 30 128 105 25 512 
TAIDUISt NS Wee ieee epee cee 34 194 31 128 106 25 517 
Dep LEM pere cme iN ans se ees 36 198 SZ 130 107 26 530 
OCR bern 2459 eee Diners 38 202 33 132 107 27 538 


() Includes Agricultural Supplementary Labour Income. 
(2) Excludes Agricultural Supplementary Labour Income. 


(3) All totals are rounded to the nearest million independently. Therefore, the final total does not necessarily 
agree exactly with the sum of the estimates. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings f 


TABLE C-1.-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 4 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 1 







Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 













Average as 100 p.c. if 
Weekly Earnings - \ 
Reported at Employment Aggregate Weeky i 





Geographical and 


Industrial Unit Payrolls 











Sa [SAMURAI a (IST GST WEA ARC Necscoanisrsmeramcral Oesemeaprecarmoncmal (ce SS ee ae Pe 





Maritime Provinces............... 128-7 198-8} 194-6 
Prince Edward Island........... 153-4 214-9} 207-0 
OVE COLLAR Nie Wie yee foe 119-4 178-0} 177-9 

Ew) Brunswick ane unas 142-7 234-4] 222.9 


Prairie Provinces................. 237,746 : : . 133-9 
Manitoba eee wie Woe cans ns 107, 437 : . . 130-0 
Saskatchewansecunen cee e 47,968 . . . 132-3 
Alberta ie te asCUAl CARN sano to 82,341 . : : 140-3 


British Columbia................ 193,899 : : 24) 150-5 








Montreal ‘8 190-7} 185-6 
Quebec City 8 188-9} 188-1 
Toronto 5 188-7} 184-6 
Outawan dean e am wn ae). nd 5 176-2] 172-1 
Hamilton 5 173-9] 164-8 
Windsor “1 148-9] 148-1 
Winnipeg 8 184-8] 178-2 

ancouver 3 235-2) 221-9 
Halifax... 9 175-0} 178-6 
Saint John 7 185-2] 192-0 
Sherbrooke -0 184-6] 180-8 
Three Rivers 6 195-6} 202-2 
Kitchener-Waterloo 5 230-1] 223-3 
Dien dons Byte seed ae eta Cae “6 205-2} 201-5 
Fort William-Port Arthur 6 138-6] 136-5 
FRORIN AES RN le AM Te hin dR ran “9 191-9] 187-1 
Saskatoon ‘7 245-2!) 247-1 

algary ‘7 193-7} 192-5 
Edmonton 5 228-2] 217-2 
Victoria 0 227-5) 215-7 









Manulacturing. iji..ccuk sa ae, “1 184-4} 181-2 
Durable:Goods(@)ien es see oe. “9 175-8} 171-9 
Non-Durable Goods............. 6 194-6] 192-0 
Electric Light and Power........ “1 181-7] 180-4 
OLLIE Wee Ere cosh eri ne nly Natit “4 493-3] 422-3 

JOT EY aE OR UNA de MMM IR ete a +6 139-7] 133-3 

Communications... 0 So 2 223-2] 224-0 

eLransportatione an iene ee 9 194-2} 192-1 

Construction and Maintenance..... “4 198-8] 207-5 

SOrvices( ty ies Rees ln oe Per a: te . 140-7 213-2] 211-1 
TACO.) vue ess clue aii reel 267,413 : : . 144-5 195-2] 188-6 

Eight Leading 

Industries................... 2,063,174/78,811,318 : : . 130-8 193-7} 189-7 
Bitiatios 70-9 ck se ee. Manne 83,246] 3,110, 449 . . : 136-4 175-8] 175-6 
Nine Leading 

Industries. 02 avec: & a 2,146, 420/81, 921, 767 . . 34-02} 131-0} 129-8 -9] 192-9] 189-1 





(1) This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries, with the exception of electric light and power. 

(2) Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry cleaning plants. 
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TABLE C-2.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


Year and Month 


JUNE Re TOA Atte eae, ee ae | 
DeCer I MOLE SAS ah ee ek ehh ee 
Decry OAS Ae acetate 
DECAL OAG Ay Ree run eet Aaa 
SAL ol O4 Gti Minna eerie ge 
ep ay leee1 947 Seaver BL th #21 
MESON OAT Soho: a ener ger a A a 
AOL ee G4 Tn eren A hy a 
Mayer LeLO4 wear ee ake 
Me RE LO fe Boek ae ol 8 ie 
ARGUING Z HL SUS) Ty et tl Olina Siok Ne rm ee 
JAN Feel OWS AOE is ah ea nee eT 
CDs LOL Mae Ren lenny, S 

1 

1 

1 


(Basse: June 1, 1941=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


W3—vowowowsasamS>$90°> SSS 


Eight Leading Industries 


Index Numbers of 


Employ- 
ment 





Average 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 


Average 
Aggregate| Average | Weekly Aggregate| Average 9 
Weekly | Weekly | Earnings pesca “| Weekly | Weekly ve eekly 
Payrolls | Earnings mee Payrolls | Earnings ee 
$ $ 
100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-57 
152-1 127-1 32-19 131-0 168-0 130-4 33°35 
139-5 125-3 31-63 109-6 136-7 126-9 32-44 
159-9 134°5 33°95 115-6 153-6 135-1 34-54 
149-9 129-3 32-64 113-5 141-5 126-7 32-40 
160-6 138-7 35-03 115-4 156-8 138-2 85-34 
163-0 141-0 35-61 115-8 159-5 140-0 35°81 
163-9 141-5 35:73 116-3 160-8 140-7 35-98 
163-7 142-1 35-89 116-5 162-7 141-8 36-27 
168-5 142-6 36-00 - 117-6 165-9 143-3 36-64 
173-8 143-2 36°15 119-4 167-7 142-6 36-47 
178-6 144-7 36-53 120-5 171-5 144-6 36°97 
180-3 145-6 36°76 121-0 173-3 145-3 37°16 
184-9 148-1 37-39 121-2 177-5 148-8 38-04 
189-7 149-7 37-79 122-1 181-2 150-6 38-52 
193-7 151-3 38-20 122-1 184-4 153-4 39-22 


TABLE C-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
| Average Calendar Year 1926=100 
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ive Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 
Areas as at December 1, 1947 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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125-8 |100-5 | 96-0 | 99-8 
114-4 |103-5 | 95-4 }114-1 
124-5 |108-9 |102-2 |113-1 
142-7 |118-8 |110-2 |123-0 
174-0 |135-5 {129-5 1132-7 
188-2 }141-9 |139-1 |136-2 
188-6 1150-3 1142-6 |140-9 
188-0 |151-9 1147-3 1145-3 
173-1 1153-6 1148-1 1148-5 
188-2 |164-7 |157-7 1160-3 
186-7 158-3 151-3 1148-4 
187-6 |154-6 |148-3 |142-9 
188-7 |155-4 1149-5 1145-1 
189-9 155-3 {149-1 |145-5 
189-4 1155-7 1148-9 |147-2 
191-8 |161-9 |152-4 |157-7 
195-7 |167-3 |155-7 |162-5 
196-7 |172-1 |159-1 1167-5 
196-4 |172-1 ]158-5 {168-0 
199-6 [166-8 |155-7 163-1 
202-2 170-1 {160-7 |168-0 
204-5 1171-8 |162-1 |168-5 
41-6 | 11-5] 5-2] 2-3 
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Norts.—The “Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 


the total number of all employees r 


5014—7 


eported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4._EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) ; 
BTA a Sa ee Rs Ne oA NSA ge 





Industries 





Manufacturing (2072s oes ac celeriac 
Animal products—edible................ 
MUM and proguetsacck atic eee ier 
Meatherandsproducts. wew.oe steeew inne lets 

Bootstandishoesim ssaccrer sects cree 
umber anGute products smc accel 
Rough and dressed lumber.......... 
Furniture secsce 22 crac toot 
Other lumber products.............. 
Plant products—ediDlOsy niece eer 
Pulp and paper products................. 
Pulprandipapers. svete ee meee 
Paner products: se saree ees coe eh 
Printing and publishing.............. 
Rubbersproducts swe eee obi trtere 
MextilemroductSsck ssa eo ber oer 
Thread, yarn and cloth.........:..-- 
Cotton syarmandiclotne pence een 
Woollen yarn and cloth.............. 
Artificial silk and silk goods......... 
Hosiery,and knit; 0008.22.90 eee 
Garments and personal furnishings... 
Other textile products............... 
MODACO MR ee sta eee Ot eile. slat eeureno ae 
BEV.erag eS aaa fered es me soe me cere 
Chemicals and allied products .......... 
Clay, glass and stone products........... 
Hlectric light/and power. ... 2:2. <2... 
Electricaliapparatus woes anes cone 
Tronsned steel products esas scene eee 
Crude, rolled and forged products.... 
Machinery (other than vehicles)..... 
Agricultural implements............. 
Land vehicles and aircraft........... 
Automopilestand parts.c.. 04+ cose 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing...... 
Heating appliances... nescence ae 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)..... 
Foundry and machine shop products. 
Other iron and steel products........ 
Non-ferrous metal products..... So aeiinonie 
Non-metallic mineral products........... 
Miscellaneous ascctitee aee ecco 


Communications.................00000eeeee 
Relesranhigascanh ot ss ones oclante reer 
‘LGlephoneS a: aes hinece one ee ee ares 


Transportation: 20525 oc cbs cs wtodels talseisas 
Street railways, cartage and storage..... 
Steamurailwaye wuss ws ac ecnte et eee 
Shipping and stevedoring................ 


Kight Leading Industries.................. 


Fin aM ee 65.25 ki ee COE ek Me ae 
Banks and trust companies.............. 
Brokerage and stock market operations. . 
Insurance: tis tan eee see ences 
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Number 
of 
Employees 
Reported 


1,075,337 
51,284 
3,996 
31,676 
19,212 
79,537 
45, 643 
15, 802 
18,092 


180,764 
60, 809 
90,055 
29,900 


227,002 
100, 846 
89, 525 
36, 631 


65,066 
42, 868 
22,198 
267,413 
194,417 
72, 996 
2,063,174 


83,246 


Aggregate 
Weekly 
Payrolls 

Reported 


42,170,341 
1,957,285 
156, 736 
942,500 
545,743 
2,799, 215 
1,661, 822 
541, 448 
595, 945 
2,133, 997 
5,000, 366 
2,564, 850 
775, 537 
1,659,979 
1,024, 504 
4,664,384 
1,824,386 
676, 921 
481,752 
500, 551 
708, 987 
1,592,696 
538,315 
335, 265 
780, 460 
1,720, 052 
862, 676 
1,171,764 
2,206, 699 
12, 936, 853 
1,776,077 
1,271,907 
727,336 
4,990,340 
2,236, 092 
1,113,891 
306, 548 
495, 541 
351,121 
1,904,092 
2,131,000 
717, 168 
629, 417 


4,742,324 


3,717,309 
1,101,300 
1,992, 231 

623,778 


1,600,500 
318, 855 
1,266, 903 


8,106,470 
2,466, 265 
4,429, 447 
1,210, 758 


8,286,940 
4,113,695 
2, 888, 428 
1,284, 817 


1,623,425 
1,011,218 
612, 207 


8,564,009 
5,735, 154 
2, 828, 855 


78,811,318 
3,110,449 
1,646,025 

170,389 
1,394, 035 


81,921, 767 


Index Numbers 


Average Based on June 1, 1941 
Weekly Earnings as 100 p.c. 
Reported at 
Employment 
Dee. 1,] Nov.1,| Dec. 1,| Dec. 1,] Nov.1,} Dec. 1, 
1947 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947°| 1947 | 1946 
$ $ $ 

39-22 | 38-52 | 34-54 | 122-1 | 122-1] 115-6 
38-17 | 35-85 | 33-70 | 148-1 | 145-1 143-7 
39-22 | 38-68 | 32-78 | 128-6 | 126-5 | 1387-4 
29-75 | 29-28 | 26-46 | 110-4 | 109-1 116-6 
28-41 | 27-90 | 25-83 | 105-4 | 104-0 | 112-4 
35-19 | 34-70 | 30-86 | 121-6 | 124-5 | 111-0 
36-41 | 36-00 | 31-91 | 109-8 | 116-2 95-3 
34-26 | 33-53 | 29-74 | 149-7 | 141-8 | 146-9 
32-94 | 32-21 | 29-55 | 189-2 | 1389-8 | 131-3 
31-90 | 31-47 | 28-97 | 150-4 | 158-0 | 145-4 
44.24 | 44-02 | 38-50 | 140-2 | 141-0 | 130-2 
51-49 | 51-32 | 44-00 | 1386-1 | 139-4 | 123-7 
35-47 | 35-14 | 30-42 | 155-7 | 154-9 | 151-0 
40-13 | 39-62 | 36-22 | 1387-3 | 185-5 | 129-2 
41-41 | 41-52 | 37-64 | 145-6 | 144-7 | 140-2 
30-12 | 29-47 | 26-62 | 110-7 | 110-0 | 106-3 
31-93 | 30-70 | 27-52 | 107-9 | 106-7 | 102-1 
31-31 | 29-69 | 26-72 | 88-0 | 86-6 85-3 
31-36 | 30-64 | 26-75 | 111-8 | 109-8 | 107-4 
33-10 | 31-64 | 29-03 | 186-8 | 186-7 | 124-7 
27-15 | 26-43 | 24-39 | 120-3 | 117-8 113-3 
28-99 | 28-99 | 26-40 | 113-6 | 114-2 | 108-5 
32-27 | 31-57 | 27-70 | 97-0 | 96-7} 102-8 
31-44 | 31-96 | 27-39 | 120-0 | 118-0 | 127-3 
41-95 | 41-51 | 37-27 | 162-1 | 164-6 | 149-2 
41-65 | 41-42 | 36-30 | 94-1] 94-2 94-0 
40-36 | 39-58 | 34-00 | 139-4 | 138-5 | 129-8 
42-88 | 42-20 | 39-15 | 134-1 | 185-2 | 121-4 
41-25 | 39-75 | 35-69 | 170-6 | 168-8 | 148-8 
44-03 | 43-29 | 39-19 | 109-7 | 109-1 | 103-7 
46:90 | 45-37 | 40-94 | 129-6 | 128-6 | 122-8 
42-62 | 42-18 | 37-19 | 116-2 | 116-0 | 110-9 
43-82 | 41-42 | 38-08 | 182-9 | 179-7 | 158-3 
44.72 | 44-52 | 41-22 | 98-2 | 97-6 91-7 
48-64 | 47-10 | 41-70 | 117-5 | 118-7 98-8 
46-51 | 44-35 | 38-89 | 122-4 | 124-9 | 118-5 
38-78 | 38-05 | 33-66 | 147-4 | 144-1 128-5 
43-89 | 42-85 | 39-60 | 97-0] 95-9 82-2 
42-60 | 42-02 | 37-85 | 94-4 | 93-2 95-5 
40-96 | 40-62 | 36-08 | 103-4 | 102-1 103-1 
43-31 | 42-63 | 37-90 | 118-3 | 116-2 | 104-6 
46-84 | 46-12 | 39-91 | 119-7 | 119-9 | 115-0 
34-54 | 33-86 | 29-72 | 1389-2 | 1387-8 | 140-0 
38-81 | 37-83 | 29-60 | 253-4 | 222-6 | 223-6 
46-21 | 44-87 | 40-12 | 96-6 | 94-8 90-2 
44.17 | 42-98 | 40-03 | 98-9 | 96-3 | 106-2 
49-58 | 48-18 | 42-61 | 84-1] 81-9 73-1 
40-71 | 39-54 | 33-84 | 143-9 | 146-2 | 125-9 
35-60 | 35-37 | 33-25 | 171-2 | 172-8 | 159-2 
38-43 | 37-78 | 36-63 | 121-8 | 123-3 118-6 
34-95 | 34-80 | 82-32 | 186-2 | 188-1 172-0 
44-85 | 45-03 | 42-88 | 141-9 | 189-9 | 137-4 
40-56 | 39-85 | 36-53 | 157-1 | 150-2 | 151-5 
49-19 | 50-07 | 49-07 | 1381-5 | 131-9 | 130-0 
40-49 | 39-88 | 36-18 | 187-9 | 187-4 | 127-8 
36-51 | 36-65 | 32-77 | 125-4 | 130-4 | 104-9 
40-79 | 40-23 | 35-44 | 153-0 | 158-6 | 121-4 
32-26 | 32-65 | 28-79 | 122-9 | 127-9 | 100-6 
35-07 | 36-64 | 35-06 | 84-7] 88-6 85-4 
24-95 | 24-49 | 22-56 | 140-7 | 142-3 | 131-7 
23-59 | 23-10 | 21-76 | 145-0 | 150-1 | 187-1 
27-58 | 27-20 | 24-13 | 129-1 | 129-6 | 123-9 
32-03 | 32-36 | 28-77 | 144-5 | 188-2 | 185-2 
29-50 | 29-92 | 26-61 | 145-0 | 186-5 | 136-1 
38°75 | 38-44 | 34-93 | 146-5 | 147-1 | 134-9 
38-20 | 37-79 | 33-95 | 130-8 | 129-5 | 121-6 
37-36 | 37-30 | 35-63 | 186-4 | 1386-4 | 128-7 
32-91 | 32-87 | 31-82 | 144-7 | 144-7 | 134-8 
45-95 | 46-09 | 40-70 | 163-2 | 165-0 | 196-0 
42-82 | 42-68 | 40-53 | 123-6 | 123-5 | 116-9 
38-17 | 37-77 | 34-02 | 181-0 121-9 


129-8 


ee eT nee 
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TABLE C-5._SEX DISTRIBUTION OF THE PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 
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Industries 

Men 

No. 
Manufacturing 220 seo eee eh 828, 222 
Animal products—edible......... SS eae dae Ge 41,926 
HUANG products PERE Lr nce ae ne 2,446 
deat herand products wee eee ccs eee 19,720 
Bootsand! shoestee nee sa tee gee oe 11,175 
Mim berandeprogducts eee ects eee tein on (B06 
Rough and dressed lumber.............. 43,103 
HEUTNTCULE ee eee hee aie eee 14,334 
Other lumber products................-- 15, 636 
PJantiproducts—ediple esses secae. cutee: 42,043 
Pulpland paper products, 4.220) eee ee 90, 413 
Rulprandipapersce eet en terns ee eee 47,266 
ISDST DLOCUCUS Seen Aer Se en 14,056 
Printing and publishing. se. ssee ene 29,091 
IRI o over ia eoVe hen manus nas sdosonewouratovar 18,303 
eLextileproductesee nn Bete oe 69, 500 
Thread, yarn and cloth.................. 34, 729 
Cottonsyarmand: cloth eee eee. 13,022 
Woollenarn-and clothves-.s20ee ic eee 8,750 
Artificial silk and silk goods............. 9,605 
Hosiery and knit goods.................. 9, 238 
Garments and personal furnishings....... 16,412 
Othertextile productsumea eee ee ne 9,121 
EE QOACCOT: Mee nT Me Ode eS a8 CS 4,413 
DSOVONAGEd Cer tints. Aint eset te tee 15,941 
Chemicals and allied products............... 31,115 
lay, glass and stone products............... 18,768 
Blectrie light’and powers... 2... es esc eee. 24,398 
Mlectricallapparatlsmrrs es eeensee eee 36, 665 
ironrandistecluproducts area ee ne eee 271,639 
Crude, rolled and forged products........ 36,050 
Machinery (other than vehicles)......... 26,521 
Agricultural implements................. 15, 824 
Land vehicles and,aircraft............... 104, 984 
Automobiles and parts. ...............3. 40, 902 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.......... 23, 294 
ileatinetanpliancesma. ene eae rane 7,286 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)...... 10,386 
Foundry and machine shop products..... 7,807 
Other iron and steel products............ 39, 487 
Non-ferrous metal products..............200. 41,930 
Non-metallic mineral products............... _ 18,935 
Miscellaneous tat os bce eee yk 11,994 
DOSEN Ps eter eee ree Bae eer a 120,164 
UT TUTTE Jet seer rhe ite ee REE OAL. ADS MEMO Sind Sian De 78,821 
Coal ee Ae ies (ee Na we heheh gihetomy Jve 24,705 
Metallicioresamtr come ite Cree eS 39,375 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).......... 14,741 
Communications................0.....cccce cess 21,331 
elerraphs em sek: Neve ee nen ae ee eee a 6, 642 
PECIODNONOS Me. ay eer ee tne rae ee 14,383 
Transportation @ 2.07.40. @ os a ees 169,361 
Street railways, cartage and storage......... 56, 208 
Steam railway operation.....\.......+.sc++s- 84,347 
Shipping and stevedoring................---. 28, 806 
Construction and Maintenance............... 22345106 
SUG. cra ter ern a rey teat 98, 484 
gH WaAVecs Semone ee ie ie ers eae ee 88,117 
ERAT 8 yee nya eet om eon ee aE ae 36,505 
BOrpicegn tics ian tatunit Na Cota eta eee 30,672 
Hl Ofels ANGETeSCAULANtG. eres tte nee Die2038 
Personal (chiefly laundries)................-. 9,419 
ACO ae acta sets cate cen oh tans aiela bach 154,818 
Retailers cc coe oe Rats mime Nachle 99,098 
Wholesale Wisma hy. ce ace tea sont 55, 720 
Eight Leading Industries...................... 1,626,495 
WIRIAMICO Satara eae ook Ceca hee Aik 44,005 
Banks and trust companies................-: 22,814 
Brokerage and stock market operations...... 2,399 
INISUPAN CORA rete tole ered ete eh tetas tress 18,792 
AMI dustricse aise trins tone Sec atic ales 1,670,500 


Dec. 1, 1947 


Women 
No. 


247,115 
9,358 


11, 403 
4,601 
5,708 
1,094 


3,896 
2,362 
1,408 

126 


34,394 
21,615 
12,779 


112,595 
95,319 
17,276 


436,679 
39,241 
24, 167 

1,309 
13,765 


475,920 


Nov. 1, 1947 | Dec. 1, 1946 


Men | Women} Men {Women} Men | Women 


-— | | | | | 


p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c, 

77-0 23-0 | 77-0 23-0 | 76-3 23-7 
81-8 18-2 | 79-9 20-1 | 81-6 18-4 
61-2 38-8 | 61-8 38-2 | 62-0 38-0 
62-3 37-7 | 61-6 38-4 | 61-0 39°0 
58-2 41-8 | 58-0 42-0 | 57-7 42-3 
91-9 8-1 | 92-0 8-0 | 91-2 8-8 
94-4 5-6 | 94-5 5-5 | 94-3 5-7 
90-7 9-3 | 90-7 9-3 | 90-1 9-9 
86-4 18-6 | 86-5 13°5 | 85-4 14-6 
62-9 37-1 | 63-2 36-8 | 64-8 35-2 
80-0 20-0 | 80-2 19-8 | 78-9 21-1 
94-9 5-1 | 94-7 5-3 | 94-0 6-0 
64-3 85-7 | 64-1 35-9 | 61-8 38-2 
70-3 29-7 | 70-6 29-4 | 70-0 30-0 
74-0 26-0 | 74-4 25-6 | 74:3 25-7 
44.9 55-1 | 44-6 55-4 | 44-5 55-5 
60-8 39-2 | 60-5 39-5 | 61-3 38°7 
60-2 39-8 | 58-8 41-2 | 60-2 39°8 
57-0 43-0 | 56-9 43-1 | 57-4 42-6 
63-5 86-5 | 64-5 35°5 | 64-7 35:3 
35-4 64-6 | 35-3 64-7 | 35-9 64-1 
29-9 70-1 | 29-8 70-2 | 29-4 70-6 
54-7 45-3 | 53-9 46-1 | 50-3 49-7 
41-4 58-6 | 42-2 57-8 | 42-1 57-9 
85-7 14-3 | 86-7 13-3 | 85-1 14-9 
75-3 24-7 | 75-0 25-0 | 72:3 27-7 
87-8 12-2 | 88-0 12-0 | 86:5 13-5 
89-3 10-7 | 89-4 10-6 | 88-9 11-1 
68-5 31-5 | 69-0 31-0 | 68-1 31-9 
92-5 7°5 | 92-6 7-4 | 91-9 8-1 
95-2 4-8 | 95-2 4-8 | 93-9 6-1 
88-9 11-1 | 89-3 10-7 | 88-7 11-3 
95-3 4-7 | 95-3 4-7 | 94-8 5-2 
94-1 5-9 | 94-2 5-8 | 94-4 5-6 
89-0 11-0 | 89-3 10-7 | 89-9 10-1 
97-3 2-7 | 97-3 2°7 | 95-2 4-8 
92-2 7-8 | 93+4 6-6 | 93-6 6-4 
92-0 8-0 | 92-2 7-8 | 91-0 9-0 
94-7 5-3 | 94-7 5-3 | 93-9 6-1 
84-9 15-1 | 85-2 14-8 | 84-0 16-0 
85-2 14-8 | 85-3 14-7 | 83-6 16-4 
91-0 9-0 | 91-4 8-6 | 91-4 8-6 
65-8 34-2 | 65-6 34-4 | 66-2 33-8 
98-3 1-7 | 98-2 1-8 | 98-4 1-6 
98-0 2:0 | 97-9 2-1 | 98-0 2-0 
99-1 0-9 | 99-0 1-0 | 99-0 1-0 
98-0 2-0 | 98-0 2-0 | 97-9 2-1 
96-2 3°8 | 96-2 3-8 | 95-9 4-1 
47-4, 52-6 | 47-3 52-7 | 45-4 54-6 
80-1 19-9 | 79-6 20-4 | 78-3 21-7 
39-7 60-3 | 39-6 60-4 | 37-5 62-5 
93-7 6-3 | 93-6 6-4 | 93-5 6-5 
92-4 7-6 | 92-2 7-8 | 92-2 7-8 
93-7 6:3 | 93-7 6-3 | 93-4 6-6 
96-3 3-7 | 96-3 3-7 | 96-7 3°3 
98-3 1-7 | 98-3 1-7 | 98-1 1-9 
97-7 2°3 | 97-8 2°2 | 97-3 2-7 
98-4 1-6 | 98-4 1-6 | 98-2 1-8 
99-7 0-3 | 99-7 0-3 | 99-7 0-3 
47-1 52-9 | 46-6 08-4 | 45-1 54-9 
49-6 50-4 | 49-3 50-7 | 48-6 51-4 
42-4 57-6 | 41-3 58-7 | 38-4 61-6 
57-9 42-1 | 59-4 40-6 | 55-7 44.3 
51-0 49-0 | 52-6 47-4 | 48-8 51-2 
76-3 23°7 | 76-3 23-7 | 75-6 24-4 
78-8 21-2 | 79-0 21-0 | 77-9 22-1 
52-9 47-1 | 52-9 47-1 | 53-5 46-5 
48-6 51-4 | 48-6 51-4 | 49-5 50-5 
64-7 35-3 | 64-6 35-4 | 65-1 34-9 
57-7 42-3 | 57-8 42-2 | 58-0 42-0 
77-8 22-2 | 78-0 22-0 | 76-9 23-1 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 





ee 
Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Hours Worked 





Week Preceding All Non- ll 

Manu- Durable Durable Manu- 

factures Goods Goods factures 
no no no cts 
PGCE Lh OAAUE 2278) ATER Oe te Te 46-3 46-9 45-5 70-5 
Dect huts PAGE ae es et rari romeb San nyse 44-8 44.9 44-6 67-0 
Wee mia G4 Ge sei eae Se aaa eae nt 43-2 43-2 43-2 74-5 
sll BEN TED IE 0 OY: Uitte IN be aaa Rate Ie iN A 38-1 38-0 38-1 76°3 
SEY ey in Witla 2 Wr gle CU ete Ag RRR yh VU 43-2 43-2 © 43-1 76-4 
Duy eh Rid RDP Se age OR Rear a 43-4 43-6 43-2 77-1 
ZW o} MINHA eH Wd REAGAN eg ened MOC Aart 43-2 43-4 43-1 77-6 
Misi yi OR TOA (aCe NON yey URN y SU ei 43-2 43-3 43-1 78-3 
SINE A NS EOE TE ie ese or Sen OA AN A Tera 42-9 43-0 42-7 79-9 
J ubyan wl O4 7 cnn ma ey tome hs eon AM WARY eal 42-0 42-5 41-6 80-8 
AUS aL OAT, Renee te ae RE TR a 42-5 42-6 42-3 81-3 
pele) Oa reg RAT MSY: G7 ie AM BN ae eS 42-3 42-5 42-2 82-2 
OCER ARIEL OL eee aat en ws rol ee aR eB OMI 43-1 43°5 42-6 83-4 
INO UL BR NOA TiS k iene Mia ay ete us by 42-9 43-1 42-7 84-7 
a DYSON Ine a ROY PATE NVR cl ey IOP in SAE ae 43-5 43-7 43-2 85-5 


-_eeeo Orr" 


Non- 
Durable Durable 


Goods Goods 
cts cts 
77-9 60-4 
74-0 60:6 
81-8 67-6 
83-3 69-4 
83-5 69-4 
84-2 69-9 
84-8 70-5 
85-4 71-2 
86-2 73 +4 
86-8 74:7 
87-7 74-8 
88-8 75-7 
90-6 76-2 
91-9 77°6 

92-8 78 +3 


* The averages at this date were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays. 


TABLE C-7.—WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 





_  P —_—_—_ nm ee 


All Manufactures (1) Durable 


Manufactured Goods 


Week Preceding 


Average Weekly Average Weekly 





Salaries Salaries Salaries 
an Wages an Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
: 33-29 32-64 36-83 36-54 29-23 27-48 
‘ 32-32 30-02 35-20 33-23 29-83 27-03 
34-43 32-18 87-15 35°34 82-07 29-20 
4 32-23 29-07 34-40 31-65 30-29 26°44 
35-22 33-00 7°91 36-07 82-82 29-91 
p 35-69 83-46 38-48 36-71 33-17 30-20 
: 35-87 83°52 88-59 36-80 33-38 30-39 
36-13 33-83 38-83 36-98 33-67 30-69 
36-52 34-28 38-91 + 37-07 34-32 31-11 
36-34 33°94 38-71 36-89 34-18 31-08 
: 36-85 34-55 39-26 37-36 34-65 31-64 
y 37-05 34-77 39-49 37-74 34-83 31-95 
37-94 35-95 40-94 39-41 35-21 82-46 
‘ 38-42 86°34 41-26 39-70 35-86 33-14 
: 39-12 37-19 42-08 40-55 36-44 33°83 
PA ea A a TES el VEU SER SAR ee ee eRe eS po all ee 


(1) Exclusive of electric light and power. * See footnote to Table C-6. 


Non-Durable 
Manufactured Goods 


Average Weekly 


TABLE C-8.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 


—6——eaeaeaeaeaa—a—a—s—seaoq$a“qOoOD@DEaannaEUu”—R0DDauauu000uuuuuuuummuunanqyeESEsmSE 


Average Hours Worked 





Dee. 1, ) Novel, | Dee? 1; Dee. 1, 

1947 1947 1946 1947 

NOValScotias et Fl rae cen ie ae a DU Ae Rene 44.2 44-1 45-0 77-1 
CW PET UNS WAC kes Pip tea eel OU een Mae aay Ee. 44.7 45-3 45-8 77°3 
EATS) Oe CR RSE ATP CEE RA ys SED a Le AMER oS MD Uk he 45-6 45-0 45-2 INP 
Ontario eG hore ee Die a bane DUN e sce Gi ernest 42-8 42-1 42-2 90-1 
Manitoba ay nit) Seer ONES ae rece Renin Ot Wan Oy rang. 43-1 42-0 43-1 83-1 
BUSKAtChOWans b.) 5 salle Rn Peed pea ey ee the 42-8 42-4 43-2 87-4 
PUDONG RS Wine oad CBO ee meta A eect 42-3 41-1 42-4 84-7 
BritishiColum bial, We. cee eae as hee hae 38-3 38-8 39-4 103-3 
Montreslo eatin yen ct ere Sears Ss Hie eM Sei ne 43-4 43-1 43-3 81-5 
AL OLONGOS Pec s ae ere RE ivan re a RL te tien 41-3 40-9 41-2 89-7 
Hamilton ees G ag on veh a ae Re ee ek ane 42-6 41-1 42-5 93-6 
Winnipeg ine cies ese cc he ee ee as eee ete ene 42-8 41-4 42-6 82-3 
NV ANE OUVeriy cicicre sec Cae RTE eee te a ee ae 38-3 38-1 38-8 102-1 
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Average Hourly Earnings 


Novels becky. 





1947 1946 
78-2 69-6 
77-0 67-8 
76:5 67-8 
89-1 77°8 
82-6 75-6 
86-8 76°2 
84-7 75-4 
101-7 90-1 
80-7 72°6 
88-5 77-3 
91-0 81-0 
81-9 755 
101-0 90-9 





es a 


| 
| 
x 
: 
7 
f 
| 
, 
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TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 























Average Average ; 

Hours per Week | Hourly Earnings Weekly Woves medi cae 

Industries Reported at Reported at Working 

——_—_ + $$ | Hours 

Dec.| Nov, | Dec. | Dec.| Nov | Dec. | Dec, ; Nov. } Dec. |Shown in 

1, 19471, 1947}1, 1946}1, 1947/1, 1947}1, 1946]1, 1947)1, 1947/1, 1946} Col. 1 

no. no. no. | cts. | cts. | ets. $ $ $ no. 

Mantifacturingss sence a say rises aster 43-5) 42-9) 43-2} 85-5) 84-7) 74-5) 37-19] 36-34) 22-18) 794,669 
*Durable manufactured goods............... 43-7] 43-2) 43-2) 92-8] 91-9} 81-8] 40-55] 39-70] 35-34 394, 152 
Non-durable manufactured goods........... 43-2) 42-7] 43.2] 78-3] 77-6] 67-6] 33-83] 33-14] 29-20 399, 917 
Animal products—edible................... 44-5) 41-0] 43-1) 84-5) 81-0} 72-8] 37-60] 33-21] 31-38 29,912 
DAIPYADrOGUCESES sateen ange Skee eee ees 47-1| 47-1] 46-9] 70-9} 69-1] 63-3} 33-39] 32-55] 29-69 6, 642 
Meat products acckocset clits ten cates eee 44-3] 39-2} 42-3] 91-6] 90-0} 79-0} 40-58] 35-28] 33-42 21,148 
Iteathen productsy. ances eee tae ae 40-3] 39-7] 42-5] 68-7] 68-3] 58-5] 27-69] 27-12] 24-86 23, 067 
Leather boots and shoes................-- 40-0} 39-2} 42-8] 65-3] 65-1] 55-8] 26-12] 25-52] 23-88 14, 168 
Sumber: productsrec cre eae ates ee ee ee 42-3] 42-3] 42-7) 79-6] 78-5] 68-7) 33-67] 33-21] 29-33 63, 605 
Rough and dressed lumber............... 41-3] 41-71 42-1] 84-3] 82-9] 72-5] 34-82] 34-57] 30-52 35, 356 
Containers ee sels Bee oars eee 42-9} 42-6] 43-4] 76-4] 75-5] 66-0} 32-78] 32-16] 28-64 7,631 
THIEL ORe ede ier ce! Veet le ee Ria ae 43-6] 43-4] 43-7| 75-2] 73-6] 64-9] 32-79] 31-94] 28-36 13, 106 
SMUSICAl INStrUmentsree win eRe eee eee che 45-6] 45-4] 45-8! 71-9] 70-4) 61-2] 32-79] 31-96} 28-03 852 
Plant products—edible...................0. 41-8] 41-3] 42-4) 67-9] 67-3] 59-7| 28-38] 27-79] 25-31 47,308 
Flour and other milled products.......... 45-1] 44-9] 45-9} 83-0) 82-1] 70-6] 37-43] 36-86] 32-41 6279 
Fruit and vegetable preserving........... 38-7| 38-8] 40-6) 63-3] 64-5) 55-8] 24-50) 25-03] 22-65 12,170 
Bread and bakery products.............. 42-2! 41-7| 42-8] 65-3!) 64-8] 57-6] 27-56] 27-02] 24-65 13, 654 
Chocolate and cocoa products............ 42-1} 40-3] 41-3} 58-0} 57-6] 52-0) 24-42} 23-21] 21-48 6,544 
Pulp‘and paper products... .. 6. .¢.222. 2-00 46-2} 46-0] 46-2} 93-6} 93-1] 79-8] 43-24) 42-83} 36-87 83, 701 
Rul prandspaperss nan ce cure cnc eoe ere 49-7} 49-7] 49-8} 100-2} 99-7] 84-7] 49-80] 49-55] 42-18 42,940 
IPADEDIDLOUUCUS he teen hd eae oon eee 43-8! 43-11 43-6] 74-6] 74-2] 62-9} 32-67] 31-98] 27-42 16, 742 
Printing and publishing.) Gsens. cososesek 41-6] 41-1] 42-0} 93-4} 92-1] 82-0] 38-85] 37-85] 34-44 24,019 
Rubhberoroductstes O41 eee 43-4] 43-9] 41-7] 91-3] 91-8] 82-4] 39-62] 40-30] 34-36 20, 264 
Textile products“. . iica.c.o.. EAP UMN eects 42-0} 41-3] 41-9] 66-1] 65-2! 57-8] 27-76} 26-93] 24-22 124, 198 
(Bhread yarn: andsicloth meses kee 45-2} 44-0] 45-0} 66-1] 64-7] 56-6] 29-88} 28-47] 25-47 51,386 
Cottonlyarnand cloth.o.. vo.nnee neon 44-9) 44-0] 45-2) 66-2) 63-7} 55-7) 29-72) 28-03] 25-18 20,196 
Woollen yarn and cloth................. 44-1] 43-5) 43-6] 66-4) 65-3] 56-7] 29-28] 28-41] 24-72 13, 509 
Silk and artificial silk goods............ 46-1] 43-7] 46-1] 66-4) 66-2] 57-7] 30-61] 28-93] 26-60 13, 364 
EHosiery, and knit s00ds 4.) ys. 0see ee ee 42-0} 41-1] 41-9} 61-4} 61-0] 54-6] 25-79] 25-07] 22-88 21,920 
Garments and personal furnishings........ 38-0] 37-9} 38-3] 66-9] 67-0} 60-6] 25-42} 25-39) 23-21 38,113 
MOD ACCOM Ani tekt an sent etait br oo hy erate 42-1] 42-9] 43-1| 65-8} 66-6] 56-8] 27-70} 28-57] 24-48 8, 253 
Beverages thi escn 5 os euler Shick eehae 44-0] 43-7] 48-1] 85-1] 84-2] 74-5] 37-44] 36-80] 32-11 12,745 
Distilled and malt liquor................. 43-6] 43-3] 42-7] 87-9] 87-0] 76-4] 38-32] 37-67) 32-62 11,026 
Chemicals and allied products.............. 43-6] 43-3] 43-8] 85-6} 85-8] 72-6] 37-32] 37-15) 31-80 25, 028 
Drougs'andsamedicinesin 9. ao eee: AiO Nera tics Sey any Wenge OO eS esac 28-88] 28-83)...... 3, 956 
Clay, glass and stone products.............. 46-3] 45-5] 44-9] 84-0} 83-8] 71-7] 38-89} 38-13] 32-19 17,819 
Glass productawienu cerita wee oe ae eee 46-4) 45-5) 44-0] 80-5) 80-5] 70-5! 37-35) 36-63] 31-02 6,050 
Lime, Gypsum and Cement products..... Ain Sia Olas vee SE RS2 7) leegtes 39-95] 38-46] 34-44 4,426 
Blectricaltappanatussjen. ake ket ce eee 42-1} 41-1] 41-5] 92-0] 89-8) 78-1] 38-73] 36-91] 32-41 39,619 
Heavy electrical apparatus(1)............. 42-8} 44-7] 41-8] 97-6] 97-3] 87-4} 41-77] 43,49] 36-53 9,907 
Sironmandisteel products! =a... eece vie ack 44-9] 43-5] 43-3] 97-0] 96-5) 86-9] 42-87] 41-98] 37-63 233, 442 
Crude, rolled and forged products.......... 46-1] 44-8} 45-0] 99-5} 98-8) 89-4] 45-87! 44-26] 40-2 33,119 
Primary aron.and steel.woy.. secede cee. 46-1} 44-7) 45-4] 101-1] 101-2} 91-7] 46-61] 45-24] 41-63 26, 430 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............ 45-4) 45-2} 44-6} 89-9! 89-1] 78-2] 40-81] 40-27] 34-88 22, 481 
Agricultural implements: sn. sss ee ee 43-2} 40-6] 42-5] 98-7) 97-7) 85-9} 42-64! 39-67] 36-51 13, 655 
Land vehicles and aircraft.................. 43-0} 42-8] 42-2) 102-7] 102-4] 94-9] 44-16] 43-83) 40-05 84,092 
Railway rollingstock. . 4.05... aseesn sess 43-41 44-2) 43-4) 95-9) 95-7] 98-7] 41-62) 42-30] 40-67 38, 761 
Automobiles and parts................++: 42-4) 41-1] 40-1} 111-5] 111-3] 99-0) 47-28] 45-74] 39-70 38, 596 
Aeroplanes and parts...............2000 43-9] 44-6] 44-3] 92-7] 92-3] 88-2] 40-70] 41-17} 39-07 5, 950 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............ 46-0] 44-7] 41-8] 97-7| 97-1] 89-6] 44-94] 43-40] 37-45 21,052 
Iron and steel fabrication, n.e.s............. 43-2] 42-4] 43-3] 93-2] 92-3] 81-8] 40-26] 39-14] 35-42 8, 699 
Hardware, tools and cutlery................ 43-9] 48-6) 45-3] 85-3} 83-8} 72-4) 37-45] 36-54] 32-80 10, 108 
Foundry and machine shop products........ 43-7| 43-7| 44-2] 95-7) 94-5] 82-3] 41-82] 41-30] 36-38 6, 675 
Sheetametal workers nse ne eee. 43-0] 43-0] 42-6] 85-6] 835-9} 73-8] 36-81] 36-94] 31-44 11,972 
*Non-ferrous metal products................. 43-9] 43-4] 43-8] 93-4] 92-6] 81-3] 41-00] 40-19] 35-61 38, 815 
Preparation of non-ferrous metallic ores...| 43-8] 43-9] 43-6] 103-1] 102-6] 88-8] 45-16] 45-04] 38-72 10, 866 
Aluminum and its products............... 45-4] 44-5) 45-0] 93-4] 92-9] 82-1] 42-40] 41-34] 36-95 10,317 
Brassand: copper: Mga avsd aot sie aao ee. Adel age al ee. 89-9} 88-O0]...... 38-75] 37-31} 33-83 9, 855 
Non-metallic mineral products............. 43-6] 44-3] 42-5) 97-6] 95-7] 85-1] 42-55) 42-40] 36-17 10, 110 
Petroleum and its products............... 42-0} 42-3] 40-6] 104-9] 104-5] 93-9] 44-06] 44-20] 38-12 6, 165 
Miscellaneous manufactured products....... 42-4; 42-0] 42-1] 76-4} 75-3] 65-1] 32-39] 31-63] 27-41 JERR 
MUI hase a ane ry or eye aaa hime 43-5) 42-9} 42-3] 103-2] 101-1] 91-3] 44-89] 43-37] 38-62 68,916 
WoalWne ieee one, Vannes ae a aceme ates 38-9] 38-4] 39-2] 111-2) 110-3} 100-9} 43-53] 42-36] 39-55 22, 409 
Metalliciores wits; teen ee aie 1 Atak hy, ae 45-7| 44-8] 44-5] 104-8] 103-0} 90-7] 47-89] 46-14] 40-36 34, 538 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)......... 45-9) 45-5] 43-6] 84-7] 82-3] 72-3] 38-88] 37-45] 31-52 11, 969 
Local Transportation(?).................... 45:4) 44-8) 46-3} 88-4) 87-6) 77-4} 40-13] 39-24) 35-84 30-818 
Building Construction..................... 41-1} 40-7] 39-5] 96-5} 95-8] 86-0} 39-66] 38-99) 33-97 82,539 
Highway Construction..................... 36-6} 37-4) 35-6) 74-3) 74-7] 67-0) 27-19] 27-94) 23-85 45,382 
Services (as indicated below)............:-... 42-4) 42-4) 43-0} 55-9} 55-1) 50-9] 23-70] 23-36) 21-89 34,401 
Hotelsiand restaurants perv, os tec esiciec sve - 43-0) 43-2) 48-6) 54-7) 653-8] 50-8] 23-52) 23-24) 22-15 22,744 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...............- 41-2! 40-9! 41-8] 58-4! 58-0! 57-0| 24-06] 28-72| 21-32 11, 657 





The industries classed in the durable manufactured industries are indicated by an asterisk. * 

(‘) Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the 
employees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 
1941, as 100 p.c., the latest figures are as follows: Oct. 1, 1947, 183-3; Nov. 1, 1947, 184-6; Oct. 1, 1947, 185-2; Dee 1, 
1946, the index was 165-8. : 

(2) Chiefly street and electric railways. (3) For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in 
recorded employment, see monthly reports on employment and payrolls. 
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TABLE C-10._THE POST-WAR TREND OF EARNINGS, HOURS, AND REAL EARNINGS FOR 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages DEB Sa 
Real Wages computed by Research and Statistics) 


a ree 2 eer eT Fe 
eee oe ———\“““O—Oowm 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 





Average Corn A = a Tac 
ge verage 

Date Vee Hourly Weekly Average Cost eg Ms 

P ° We ; | Earnings Earnings Weekly _ of Weekly 

er wee Earnings living Barnines 

cts. $ 
WEEK PRECEDING:— 

ara aptly LOAD ae te caveats ote ste recuse 46-1* 70-0 S270" 106-8 96-0 111-3 
ie DLwar viel yal O40 or aeeioe tisusravercls oie 45-4 70-1 31-83 105-3 96-0 109-7 
March TRANSE erent seco cetekc oe 45:8 70:1 32-11 106°3 96-0 110-7 
April LOADS Ra vas sone iertens ers 45-6* 70-4 32-10* 106-2 96-0 110-6 
May tee OAD ere estes cee tre 45-5 70°5 32-08 106-2 96:3 110-3 
June NRL OAD ae steeare toe evel 44-3 70-3 31-14 103-0 96-8 106-4 
July TS PAL QA GT. fom aterestetaeisients 44-3 70-1 31-05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
August Dein OA hc ena tata ate terecetol 44-3 69-5 30°79 101-9 97-5 104:5 
September 1! 1945 00 ce ee setae 44-1 69-2 30-52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
October Ai; whO45 oe ee ceo eeeeraterets 44-7 67°8 30-31 100°3 96-8 103-6 
Novetmberdi 19455 soos occas 44-9 67°5 30-31 100-3 97-0 103-4 
Wecenmiberil a O45 sae anne sine 44-8 67-0 30-02 99°3 97-2 102-2 
Sdehetitenaicee calle AIRE Gs raps Ae, ea 44.2* 67-9 30-01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
Me DrUuaryiid vel 04 Gemeente sclece seals 44-1 68-1 30-03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
March USO OAG ce tee are: ah erate aie 44-0 67-9 29-88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
April OA G tetris vetne cere cencte 44-4 68-4 30-37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May Dee O4 Greene a i ra armic rt ales 43-0 68-9 29-63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June Pat OA 6 iertiny) rae Stes hs stra cen 42-0 69-1 29-02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July Neer 4 Geter a ei. ieeses coal eestors 42-4 70-0 29-68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August PSO Or ier. Bere iciisicis me 43-0 70-0 30-10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
September 17-1946)/725 vec ocewrae sees 42-7 70-6 30-15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
October Male ml94Oa5. ewan wa eee ets 42-9 71-4 30-63 101-4 192-6 98-8 
INowember Incl 946s 0.2 eee cect 42-4 72-9 30-91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
Mecemberal. 2194605. dese vee cee 43-2 74-5 82-18 106-5 102:8 103-6 
January wy LOAT © orca cece sess wt wie! 42-7* 76-2 82-54* 107-7 102-8 104-8 
HCO TUATY paul OA (im nercyen Saison eieicisss 43-1 76-3 82°89 108-8 103-4 105-2 
March Da OA ees NERS eins tania cs 43-4 77-1 33-46 110-7 104-3 106-1 
April Tad LOA UR Mee tare cag hia sakests 43-2 77-6 33°52 110-9 105-7 104-9 
May VSO [aes rein totes ce ca Sate e e 43-2 78-3 33°83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
June Elem OATS Sak erect tee cake en 42-9 79-9 34-28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
July OAT Area tere verectehet: 42-0 80-8 34-94 112-3 110-0 102-1 
August NEO 4] eercawstohie cred er csatsis 42-5 81-3 34-55 114-3 110-5 103-4 
Septemberile e194 ak cats ec siecteeieials 42-3 82-2 84°77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October mela 7 faves ceases. sto 43-1 83-4 85°95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
INovemberlrnlO4 emmy wee aeleccaie ete 42-9 84-7 86-34 120-3 116-2 103-5 
WMecembers > 1947) das soe shew cs 43-5 85-5 37-19 123-1 118-1 104-2 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 48-6 hours, 
$20.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, $29.03. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 

Nore.—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost-of-living into an index. 
o ithe average weekly earnings, both indices having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 
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TABLE C-11.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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See Le ee ate, Rist re are them ler #. abdie any feted ess Ome -. eke. gat ter \Neiss leit (8% tb. age < ets, 
PCa ee One eta eee era er ere Se ven Lida ey SO. Oe sh lom Wal Miele we iee eos Dice al Rie ae ce" Lee 
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TABLE C-12.--PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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ployment (less than -05 per cent) 
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NOTE.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0’ indicates no unemployment. Where ‘‘.0’’ is used, neg] 
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D—Employment Service Statisties 


TABLE D-1.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 
(Source: Form UIC 757) 


— 











Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Month ——_—- 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
MEDECARYy EAL QaD a et hk G le Tee ad eee Op 84, 761 39, 464 124, 225 54, 425 33, 159 87, 584 
LCS. CN gs gh Beg VEE (GANS MAS Rta Aa ARMM ie Oe alee a ee 54, 136 30,078 84, 214 188, 140 45, 563 233, 703 
OD LUAT Ye te OL ay eee te ie Aon. hap teey EE 39, 908 32, 193 72,701 155, 965 37, 140 193, 105 
March, Ue a oe, Pied i Recetas i, 1h Meee NW aD ee nas 36, 801 34,995 71,796 156, 820 37, 994 194, 814 
April, LOA TEC serch 1, SRST RATE VE eV codes ata ba By 43,010 38, 725 81,735 145, 906 35, 448 181,354 
May, Jig O WER Sah le Ry. gk, 9 RE Reig es RN SD gs 53, 484 38, 706 92,190 122,771 34, 192 156, 963 
June, Oe here OST art cea Sein) bale Set Sk a 9 ang 62,770 39, 870 102, 640 94,170 32 Sil 126, 481 
July, I OS (inept an rat MeN Att at CAE Nils BEA aera sR ca 59, 921 35, 263 95, 184 80,985 33,514 114, 499 
August, LO ATR NONE tren ete tothe UR alemdar Mie Mena is op 58, 862 Seen 90, 081 69,314 29,577 98, 891 
Remeber 104g Liege te MUR ee OA e MN Tt 70, 356 40,212 110, 568 60, 069 25, 862 85,931 
October, LOS 72 AMON ee tat ae Cia ae Mere vale erage wo ek) 73, 892 35, 430 109, 322 58, 736 28, 585 87,321 
INO VEIN DER 2194 Ji eee oli, ee OF ht En 8 65, 184 27,750 92,934 64, 730 31,099 95, 829 
Decem bere 9472. fon het ah aie ee einae Gh oy NN 35, 947 22,325 58, 272 82,990 33, 584 116, 574 
January, 1, Say Nigh sh ora NOLS td Sate ect AN gene A 23,515 IESE 40, 666 111,304 31,108 142,412 
He OrUaiy ween 04 9( 1) wee eee ea Ok Gr ae ata Oe aN Lots WY Ag 16, 035 34, 212 142, 332 43,724 186, 056 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1947 
(Source: Form UIC 751) : 


a—uG0“e0nbajj_»{=w9»@a@qFT{SSS eee 














Change from 
Nov. 27, 1947 
Industry Male Female Total Ten Wet -- 
er- 
Absolute Sentaee 
Agriculture, Fishing............................5.. 420 120 540 — 116 —47-7 
UP Te Be ai i Rr a 8,550 21 8,571 — 2,826 —24-8 
IRUIp WOO d ser nea ates SAP he acy OR eS OS, Be 7,342 16 7,358 — 2,417 | —24-7 
PAGO Rae ake eck ne haere es Le, Soe 1,098 5 1,103 — 346 —23-9 
OF Ow Ome Me en ae va Res le ats A oN te Me TL Oe teehee ee Se 110 — 63 —36-4 
BLT TTA SOAR 1 ect ViIURG Qi ee eager a 1,237 19 1,256 — 988 — 44-0 
OAM Eck na pet eta Mpa nthe: Meter heey By he elk rie a ole =. 12] —149-1 
Metallic ores— 
PPOn eRe yi Seen aes Ree ete ee ok pio fal Rena peas Sea 33 -- 1] — 25-0 
CG) Ue Iie Cha A AAD oe Pers UA ad ge eR OO Ue 492 7 499 — 668 —57-3 
INTC GTR cee oe at NAPUS Su or ire Wok 87 1 88 a 32 +57-1 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic 
Ped W ye) ori ke bed Se tala Ue Se i OS ae an, dea Oy Bo 106 4 110 — 223 — 67-0 
Prospecting and oil producing.................... 7 7 14 + 3 427-3 
DIATE RCC Ge ee ads ke 5,255 7,203 12,458 — 5,218 —29-5 
Food and kindred products...........0...+...... 360 542 — 1,326 —59-5 
Dextilesvanparel etecn. sit eed bitos oooh 988 4,793 5, 781 — 1,767 —23-4 
Lumber and finished lumber products........... 921 166 1, 087 — 476 —30-5 
ulp and paper products and printing............. 543 399 942 — 308 —24-6 
Chemicals and allied products................... 242 168 410 — 182}. —30°8 
Products of petroleum and coal.................. 36 16 52 _ 21 —28-8 
RUD Der LOM NeTS. Wd) Gk eld ME Sao thn a. ae. 37 144 181 - 7 — 8-6 
Weatheriand productsvuen ae ee een 151 383 534 — 149 —21-8 
Stone, clay, glass products.............00.0ec005. 161 65 226 _ 95 —29-6 
Iron and steel and products. ..............00c000. 485 7 561 — 267 —32-3 
Non-ferrous metals and products................. 276 80 356 _ 92 —20-5 
Machinery so atte een Mur MEPL Tel ae, 376 65 44) — 454 —50-7 
Electrical equipment and products .............. 218 | - 89 307 (1) (4) 
Transportation and other manufacturing ......... 461 Diligh 678 (3) (4) 
COBStriatlloltin ys) nis Sire OL ae te LE! 2,356 27 25083 — 2,692 —53-1 
PCARSPOLUATION pik ac clk edo he eh 689 54 743 — 709 —48-8 
Communication and Other Public Utilities....... 239 657 896 + 154 +20-8 
ER OD ict OMe rh tate et are ae eee TH Pee 1,772 1,743 3,515 — 3,531 —50-1 
WVROLOSRIC ees. bie Man La Nee eee st 602 342 944 — 481 —33-8 
ERS Ceci Teneo ne earn Lice ao Lote eke eee retary cols ete 1,170 1,401 2,001 — 3,050 — 54-3 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate................... 808 606 1,414 —- —11 
DORVICE le One neha od PE AL Liens hte ok 2,181 6,700 8,881 — 1,731 —16-3 
LP SEIOS ea tae He hat MEAT eke kee ce ed 523 578 1,101 — 528 —32-4 
MOGINERTIC aa eee oly bate Gu Serene he. 50 2, 899 2,949 _ 43 — 1-4 
Personalence sks SANs sake see ey cane ot ST voce. hats eG 707 2, 856 3, 563 + 1,040 +41-2 
OGher serviees. sos nt ret, Vel eee ae ed 901 367 1, 268 (3) 2) 
MUR PERLURGET LORY oer, Sek ey tia nd OMEN oy Pont noe 23,507 17,150 40,657 —17,672 —30-3 











(1) Statistics in these industries are not comparable to those of the previous month, due to changes in classification 
of industrial groups. 
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TABLE D-3.-UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY 
SEX, AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1947 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 
Se SS amas Scan 


Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 


Occupational Group 











.Male Female Total Male Female Total 
as 
Professional and Managerial Workers..............-- 1,057 464 1,521 3, 531 651 4,182 
Clerical Workers...... : rh oe oad lease RON A Stee Ace oter ete ac 1, 246 2,872 4,118 6,140 8,712 14, 852 
(STAI VEAG Wiford eel gs ore eae Mee to oe onc aab ade son sK 1,576 763 2,339 3,912 3,972 7,484 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 712 5, 552 6, 264 10, 908 5,437 16,345 
ATIVE Tera ta oie ote ratiie Slav ohcnedorete elouate (stl Mia fatetarieys 32 1 33 2, 052 4 2,056 
Agriculture and Fishing............-600es sees eee ees 411 12 423 2,001 676 2,677 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers...............-+--- 15, 462 4,356 19, 818 40, 687 5, 482 46, 169 

Hood and kindred:products.. .-)-. 2... ess e477 117 139 897 51 1,416 
Textiles clothing, CtC.. ..-. lsc e se eee erie = l= 658 3,617 4,275 604 2, 563 3, 167 
Lumber and wood products...............+-005- 8, 862 11 8, 873 1, 962 78 2,040 
Pulp, paper and printing..........--.--s+eeeee ees 230 119 349 26 162 427 
eather aud sproducts peewee eee: 66 197 263 1,079 485 1,564 
Stone, clay and glass products................+- 67 4 Ole 10 180 
Metalworkino enw cece soln sre ter naria teistsertiers 868 24 892 5, 584 270 5, 854 
TD eng toc) Gate rea aec nears Onn orion Sa.Cauro obiomoc 213 ike 214 638 185 823 
Transportation equipment, N.€.C...........--.--- LGale seme 16 480 103 583 
WEP AAA Gates adh Gactetoonp Dobos apes aees Pa fea as ss pea a le 827 SOs eee 863 
CSGNSLTUCL ON ecsaeipaie visa iar oiatene sialic cgssieeees TRS OS alcbeuetetecser. 1,395 ee ae ed ee eine, ois 11,414 
Transportation (except seamen)............-+-5- 442 1 443 7,04 29 7,071 
Communication and public utility............... MOM iccerestatete see 79 159 2 161 
Mrad@rand SCL VICE serine ele ee eieie eile elle omiefeieiers scr 152 191 343 819 412 1,231 
Other skilled and semiskilled..................- 1,160 108 1, 268 5, 846 506 6,352 
SEIGRETNOM Seen te ate les oiclnm eimai ar sae ote ese sever 53 11 64 769 86 855 
PADprenbicesse ernst metre ast ete sromrlelainterioioist eres 257 50 307 2,096 72 2,168 
WiskalledswWorkersseces eee ces to se einer erties sce 3,019 8, 131 6, 150 42,473 6,174 48,647 
Moodiand tobaccOwsc oxee se haat wee eee relt 63 431 494 1,181 1, 226 2,407 
Lumber and lumber products 330 45 375 1,595 143 1, 738 
Metalworkangteiestisaeic crit ite isc wior aise: ten 261 56 317 1,300 111 1,411 
CONStLUCHION sae oe eee erie a ctereieieke one eases Ola sees. ee 614 7, 263 2 7,265 
Ofherunslalled! workers aecceomen- see onsen ol 2,599 4,350 31, 134 4,692 35, 826 
Total eee ents ae eee ca ints wise 235015 17,151 40,666 | 111,304 31,108 142,412 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND PLACEMENTS 
FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1947 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 








Weekly Average 

















Industry 
Vacancies Place- 
Notified | Referrals |  trents 

Agriculuire AUC HSING sth. a <a hide sie s Seen see ect cis ie wirinsvatebe ee ea 238 220 175 
OSEING . 6... eee ee eects eee cette eee ete et tee eter eet ee eres eee eeeenen es 1,624 1,060 690 
IEEE race Hotdes 9 eae arid Bars as ah siePepemiaa tate“ Shoreraraidi chase hn id rain ator ocai nls yaTae« 261 313 215 
LION CT Gia ag) eke gris Gad se oiaaritt ad 4 Seo om yc facie Mei erObs ile scanta gy ease 3, 693 3,566 2,242 
Moodvandskinarediproducts snes cles cio raiser oe aie ioe eile wee 536 559 400 
PREXbules Ap PATEL Ot Camere wa ntact eet ai ter teens ral ee eePS Aarts cls ctsac are ore 883 624 356 
Mumberandsanishedsumber proaguets ae eee cen oes iene i aches. ee 434 443 302 
ul prancspaper produevs and prinbin eee ymca re itn ee ons erent ieleieee wee 304 288 186 
@hemicalsiandralliedsproductare aicesoen eee ec ie nsie ore n srom steer 113 DAS 70 
Rroducts ot petroleuiand icoal acme cir ia voclesinriohn eter en oreo 22 30 15 
VU DEL DLOCU CLS iors etre are eT chistes ic cls Pane ime art aoati vaycchnrsien ti aatntcak ae hare 64 * 46 28 
ea therandeproduetss tele ects etre eae eke ieees tee ya aed aap ales aac ay ices Seale 118 103 54 
Stone nclay and lass products. meee erry lea erie ne cl tae sie ete 74 92 56 
roncane Isvecliani daprod UCUSWe er ek tir ree ee Oe eR cetaceans ne cL eee, So 265 311 188 
INGA GT NOUS (CURIS femme de tetera nts the seletio rae warenet a ariic tne sciges ce a ehntem fix 147 147 100 
Machinery. Sect ness Onuips0 peter CRP OM eT SIDES As NCTC Ce APS reac ee  E 219 246 147 
Hilectrical equipment and products. <3. s20 0 5c eg ecleose le ewdoues s danas ae 148 174 94 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing ....................0.. 366 378 246 
AL ODBURMCULON Mice tere sera 4 On ee esaio ig snsihigad SSRs esti To Bale BIN Id sf 3M nite » els SPO wre iKia! toes L637 1, 606 1), 207, 
PPraRENOVER ION. totic es far. Tote vrins ari UN terete iea sare sie kee ta veh 6 Gaels 825 900 "687 
Communication and other public utilities 250 176 109 
URACCC MRC eed Aine set MP ste eh er OM Satoh aaa. Con kel Wome ded Rosas ate gon 1,914 2, 253 1,354 
AUBANCG, MIGUTANCH, TEAL CACALC so site Nes eels § Cede ev oehdio' gh sheen dS gh oS on Ae a He 269 265 121 
Faroe Pe eee aay arrearage a Rola Bb Picco nee 4,881 4,868 3,644 
THOXE NITSR TSU Sed Gobbi Sse GTC Meh MEIC CE SALA CICEICHCU ON COE EO CRE ORT UATE tate BETTE ee 15, 492 15, 227 10, 454 

238 





TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
NOVEMBER 28, TO DECEMBER 31, 1947 


(Source U.I.C. 751) 
ee OOaaS.—_ > Ole 











Vacancies Applicants 

Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to —_——————————| endof 
period period period |vacancies| Regular , Casual period 

Prince Edward Island 248 61 937 282 163 45 1,205 
Charlottetown neweceac see lcty ee 208 52 636 209 138 32 858 
Sumimmersidens lays dew atee: sock eeeees 40 9 301 73 25 13 347 

INOVAIS COLA e cetacean oe eee: 2,908 919 7,016 25921 1,257 824 11,887 
TG anil sYe) eel eAas Hrs Se REE Eee ee aM ks cea ac 289 37 1 510 
HBT FewAvel jews sete isle eos 52 30 175 50 23 13 251 
Darbm ou ules asec meeee eect teeters 127 79 317 146 94 11 597 
UE A er eh era ced | Ae Ue ho deta Boal wyatt apna Uae PEEP Ui ee ee URRY lion Pon oy NGS Cann RR nny 
lisa LiL Aix-oetereteene oblate tetote astaa ste ee ponies 1,401 375 2,055 1,415 510 528 2,499 
Taivierniesstees aa ett eee oe icre a es LB ears RE as 215 18 1 Irs ess Biter a 303 
Eerie serene sok ete aye ello pcre aod 151 89 396 56 19 2 631 
MAVEN POOLNS A acs eae erohlele retaer anh 62 7 194 51 13 31 308 
ING WAG laSPOW. ier homie deren ee et 336 51 778 404 246 50 1,038 
ENO YY are rLON Cinta wate vale Sele alate tlie eevee cat Soe Ye [eee Sees LN cfs ica die et leat. See cc NAN on es Oa 
PNOMLIMD VCRGV ela cre tine i octane Ws 0 lumens s PRU a Ae wdc etn cn ere eI, o onge ML od it x eibdes MUDD Ae 2 AO 
TEAYCLCa yh agate tt orincs Gott a RENe AE ooh 40 2 186 59 BLO erent noo Ae 292 
Spring Wile weyecas cece hace este keen 8 1 81 6 De teece cee ee 279 
MANSY Forces sei Ak Mites Mi 410 67 1, 552 489 179 181 3, 844 
ATG MUL OB Ste atte rien 2S clara erate Meal al Norehe SAPs eon ta ese PR EN Reece hs Facute Race Nara du Aen dll Gare ICR Oy Okt 
RST Oe een Aerts: ce Te latuee fa tmnt a 164 141 300 150 56 7 367 
Yarmouth-Shelburne.................. 111 77 418 40 Dial sicass oe oe 968 

Inelnded in Sydney 

New Brunswick........................ 259220 1,322 5,003 1,921 1,188 243 5,974 
Bathurst ce tes pote ae 33 69 315 41 33 2 367 
Camp belltont tos. sass ctr tee ere. 249 175 389 176 41 50 361 
I GIMUNnGdstOMaas.- selene utc eine 32 6 225 39 25 12 223 
Tred enictoneetisac some eee we rene es 142 46 287 ili. 86 6 255 
iY Dba Pe Pe cae cen teens SA aCe OR RCN eee a 64 60 165 114 82 5 129 
MON CEON EE ere Moca neee oo cade tes 763 374 ego 804 501 58 2,131 
ING WiCASUlOmar me erties mace tae eae 52 108 9 20 AIP: Be heen ks a 276 
Santo ln. telat eters semicoke ec ere 572 302 1, 200 459 299 104 1,800 
SLMS LEDMEM vrterac cmatieiset sciecenar etal see ae 109 57 155 47 7a aes vatee oee 183 
SUsSOxin pee a tat oars Sa cokak pared ete 69 37 103 48 34 5 95 
IWiOOdStOCK Mites s eet ertae) clone eels s cats 138 88 192 61 56 1 154 

CUE COR ares iotee Seite lh tana ae 16,457 15,514 39,453 15,078 4,919 863 40,799 
PNGOCSTOS UAC Satine te tele a eee, 68 61 178 90 45 22 166 
IBeauliarnoissaeon tinea oe ees 48 6 220 64 re ane era eee 262 
BUG kan gai eee eee ens sede eae 8 Nees 46 125 196 53 42 1 256 
Catisapscal aa ermciiee ctr aoueyr ain 124 300 94 10 Sse 125 
(Candler tar ki erore he eele ioe eee 66 1,141 148 5 Srlienaecataer, 226 
@hicoucimilyyons wake eee ee ae ee 1, 648 579 446 133 QO ees hae ae 399 
COALICOO KGa rats ATES ene he 2 304 115 62 AQ) Perec wae 129 
olen heme nicagnntontena cate cee. 15 50 61 10 7 1 82 
Drummoncdvyillesrer ee atten 177 112 494 132 VA eee eere: 644 
ASTWAN PUSS aaa cere Ree ane eae tees 81 57 237 58 cial ee om 159 
Bar ATI sy cvas ee Te cee ee a 50 70 74 22 LO ea alee 79 
(ATL Veet crit Pa tate ots eel ne er Sa 205 137 305 149 78 9 247 
1S (WU as. neces aCHeNey ANE etirey 5 apnea A Orne are 114 128 890 72, 71 15 1,355 
RIGLB Ye Fey iat eo or atid By an Ae ae ae 80 155 603 91 ZOLISs whee 748 
ONCUMELEseitacne ere ee eee 55 26 315 38 SDs aon aoe 369 
MACHU TCU Bat aire eeraetlene ena ete act aoe 131 65 210 93 GSP Ros ee 226 
basal baleen cmancie oe es omtakekl dex eo 54 i 495 48 159d Pee a arse 621 
aS ATU Gs terete rece bier keine Sra ae tae. 25 1,164 179 73 DOU Ro teraate ties 155 
ES VAS eee tele vtta deere en Cate web n'y 120 101 672 118 SL heteah apes 1,151 
MouisevAlloss meses ey tices 47 43 228 24 Oot ake ee 298 
IME OF BEG onsen S er aaONs 5 tare Me eetetg er hee 94 70 132 81 AQ fos eee 161 
INE ATATC Se sete re Sc ath oy meee tee ae 25 67 202 17 Gi ee eee 235 
Werantichwtts aod cer me eae 105 37 608 379 53 32 237 
Mount, Maurier san © stats be ates 69 220 43 30 Doe setae te 47 
Miontinagny-s async sin onc se eee 75 86 580 33 32 5 498 
Montrose rcre tre amen ck, Bats Lanne 2 7,561 6,113 14,379 7,464 4,231 672 13,070 

21 30 21 TE | eae 99 

17 177 223 25 23 4 205 

1,109 547 4,661 1, 695 Gade ea are 7,158 

54 54 74 43 28 10 51 

39 374 235 34 14 9 265 

119 121 453 38 UE eee ee er 615 

VOUT Pam nee te Seem nah Seco mee nies 399 204 579 354 200 8 287 
StewApathe iss kee ove doreneae ae 132 121 220 127 LOQmess du. feet 122 
Stes Annerdomellevuewacs «0s 06 teak 31 16 185 44 BOE Setcisroes seas 176 
Ste wHerese aac ees eer reo 114 100 359 93 83 4 394 
St; Georges de Beaucess.......6..050.- 245 90 ip S055 998 nd Rin a 171 
Stell yacinthewasee ceo le as eee 137 130 376 64 32 5 651 
Ried CONC ete ais aetna aM teed, SV alt 237 163 1,302 283 LOGGER ener: 299 
Us IOLOLIG resin mare ee ae cree enews oe ae 88 45 eae 80 SOM ae eS 1,513 
Sta JosepmdeAlm asus ean. cee ee: 2 15 10 146 PAS bra MA, oA Gl RT 183 
Shawinigan Halist.ty.jens vente eee oe aes 350 24 883 374 O21F leewek eee 1,013 
PHEROTOOKG eae torte et ee 440 132 698 502 265 48 395 
Sorelle ya een ee ee ren tgs 2 have 54 22 1,416 48 A Wal le erarcteoes: ve 1,679 








TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
NOVEMBER 28, TO DECEMBER 31, 1947—Continued 


(Source U.I.C. 751) 


Ce eee ee ae 














: Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to | = end of 
period period period | vacancies Regular | Casual period 

PTbvetfOr NINES ee fcicie swine wala nels (ers 93 94 359 137 58 14 448 
MBliroe AV GLB clos ae te cielele wale elaieati ese 192 78 1, 506 283 87 4 1, 959 
Wer TP ele Oa ethers tiackateretiratereleishevarolh aerate ote 1,215 1, 703 280 159 TAS), | eee eae 131 
Walle foldsuiic sits sverioenr ere weeny 114 23 488 140 14 ONC eieetmanes 678 
WACGOTIE ViLLO Geese crak Se tad laloiens Slorete siete 5 87 32 321 66 41 ee aeenas 362 
CPTRCATIO Se See ete aa giver seers fe 33,038 16,946 47,227 31,184 18,609 3,373 36,642 
Renpriora’. pascnieont ons beacons cee ee: 321 227 219 190 189 4 82 
1S poo i eB Eta a een bie ciotcaaattr 157 40 240 167 HWWAN rare Ga e 187 
Bolloville seca ekcaiacc seta ane irs eeties 371 75 529 427 PAWS] setpas tho prose 359 
BAC DTI Recs cet deisey finale sluverels rielretsislie 106 29 185 138 88) |cns see ee 110 
Braimpton as cs). deiastececlecsiels eee ses 3 79 111 116 48 34 4 89 
STANTON G kes cries eaieic ake isis ty akisieieteroetane 597 371 723 414 246 23 383 
Brac kavillesicn . saee acts ctarsate oie ola istics 7 17 206 97 52 19 255 
Garleton Places we liawones caaaimieee ole: ae 11 93 43 SO al alee as §2 
OL ersyalitsh co le hare Cohen Wailea gs Domai ate 285 96 741 268 115 93 677 
@OWOUree ee cee tee ot atieera certs 81 16 165 92 TARE een cyan ice 108 
Gollingwoodsweas see ete aA eae 62 17 147 49 28) |. heneeneee 189 
GGrnwallen san arias cite eee at toe eet 341 79 870 343 186 67 917 
Dunnvillosec wise ce ae Ge condone eee tee 14 16 112 14 WP RU are sc 108 
LN eae mamta rion) ORGHCetco recite 37 31 61 43 35 1 21 
[ted ty oA ambi aobtedAnooueade sia hee 57 4 148 87 58 2 226 
Oct Au Pan COR se ietele ats occ intemal to teinsoiste ia fertarai 272 195 168 152 115 4 85 
Hor Wilhiaina s. sanlt. suena auecneles Select: 487 207 702 371 219 8 521 
GTR ae eal raha Gre as ei Saha ey UR ret 268 292 169 109 TAS eae eee 107 
(Gananogduenns sce. cesmie cio enie seine cris: 30 3 81 27 7 20 $1 
Genie Hse teers os Meeelet lia fortes sieroha ars) ahent 64 55 143 53 46 2 152 
Nel Enea ee sahara ete aie leapt ae state erates © 248 157 441 314 1620 ween tes 271 
Fearnilton ccs crione cate ctaclois siteinelete) si 2,219 1,343 3, 482 2,974 982 433 2, 689 
Taw kesDurvie ne tecnica veal se: 48 58 356 62 11 10 444 
Ingersoll. ......- +e. esse eee eee eer e eens 47 72 94 67 46 a8 4} 
Kapuskasing. )fciicc sists veidiatte caajalow stele 72 107 65 52 p42 10 10 
0 «eee 173 160 93 45 cy Oe eee es, fe 103 
Kingston Ae) COROT AD te Ee at igh ek ee 370 76 816 439 290 33 739 
Kirkland Lake.............++e.seeeees 364 188 543 392 281 25 293 
Kitchener-Waterloo 851 718 473 544 305 48 ' 230 
Woeamingtonve. aa. asmusvos sina sleyaiinnials 6% 254 62 337 209 149 4 295 
TDaSaV Moe rea eit area eineeraarer” 78 48 199 108 BY (A WeatiinisG' to. 214 
Tuistowelec vets ore Occnaea te cones 13 35 60 1 TUR Peet leey 2 66 
Tond ont Hee eh ee eae eee otis 1,402 851 1,940 1, 702 829 177 1,014 
Midlandeces eae soe vee crane neu eters aitee g 13 382 39 14 359 
IN Spano sie Molar seeeleeracL mrs Siulctes 35 13 165 36 SS Hhwicn eee 227 
ING WAT BEKeLs mere remit sie cs stteternarsls 38 42 152 40 | Weal ape a oo 192 
New Toronto. .......-... sees essen ees 403 136 652 400 294 3 458 
INiacaravBllsec ie vcs ore cartesian iis els 286 70 552 271 175 7 585 
North Bay.....-.-.---..sceeeeeee cence 256 101 371 248 171 18 197 
Ori ay Mae rcaere erate era cetotele ey cates aiers 119 59 345 108 56 20 434 
Osha wea foarte te dees neat aa aera: tere oleate 576 142 iyibate 697 435 46 1,384 
Ottawa oie sees enact oan 1, 295 571 aDOS 1,374 530 238 3,074 
Owen Sound !yeescaeatres cee sists ae katate 152 42 500 163 68 14 393 
PATH Ys SOUNG rary cemeteries niariere eres ctsi« 19 2 155 20 17 gli enteeeees 180 
Pembrokencvewrsas ace tae ciaelas stnieny: 274 86 363 279 213 eee 137 
1 ERS A Tee Re Te ae ach see Shi SOO ai AN iA Re PA 108 29 238 133 103 11 129 
Peterborough. .....-....-+.sesseeseees 232 68 592 327 17. Se\| ee nee 505 
PACCONE Peta este ae Me ee ese een 28 6 150 33 28 io Socata 192 
POrevATthurysts vaukesae selsecssieicsece’ 19323 444 918 530 O50 i cea 541 
PoreeColbornes .ccise oe ceo ereierniere vitals 70 20 263 82 49 7 355 
Port Ope Wao ie ote etka ae net oie 98 53 102 92 59) ase 4l 
PIESCOULM ode tak Wiese Me see utenahs 30 29 101 11 Bi, Weitere 116 
RMITOW 10) ene pee tine yess ensnges cues 54 25 143 85 43> | sh otomae teas 142 
Str Cathariness. 3 sce se eria es rerpeerartes 432 123 972 443 305 2 1, 060 
Bice Se Ryde ce Nat Re eke eras Sra Roeah ooe ote ae a 271 159 264 24 225 
ia wae AC Dae Ata dare sea Re ba 758 267 
pelt Ste. Marie 135 194 331 215 tT Sao eee : St 
IMCOC.. eee eee ee erento ee ee cece: 76 162 258 60 
Stiihe Eelta, Syn Pointy rae oe oe hee 99 14 228 192 Tee et tt 
Sermtliorad Mates ieas a wus elvan iee ste = 204 108 348 272 88 90 207 
Bcur gCOnm balls taeatasiet chelstecleers si <Rreciae 46 8 158 51 40) | nistyeuteee 164 
SAYIN Ca tees he iacaatety Senet 825 370 807 651 413 58 590 
EVISOUDUER Soha ge cose VEN ops eigenen: 387 il 411 356 SAO Tey anne 38 
Timmins...........00000e sere eeseeeees 559 237 796 604 443 42 583 
SROKODCOM AS Jane seta dae sis eats er ee selene 12,392 6, 936 12, 622 10,451 5, 980 1,180 6, 768 
Brenton winiihe, be eteuics tase sk 130 95 318 109 64 4d 296 
Walkerton iisanzne «cee sete ee mami nie 36 29 87 32 as 117 
Wallaceburg i-CD ye 6 8 Ste ros ER 23 32 157 15 6 ce eae 219 
NAG Kn ice, Ne ne 441 298 473 396 112") Aen) 472 
LS aslanie RENNES ras areterarniayataie bc cleus, bic! Spee : te ne 234 179 O7 tl Ga ann 204 
AANGSOP. 206s cede eden ceee es ee were eee : 3,207 1, 

Wood Stocks areas scremyer seisreis creas cae 154 184 222 31 an ‘ee of oy 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
NOVEMBER 28, TO DECEMBER 31, 1947—Concluded 


(Source U.I.C. 751) 





Vacancies 
Office 
Reported} Unfilled 
during end of 

period period 

PanitoDa ne 7s Gece Oe eee eas 5,298 1,872 
BrAncdOnve seach aee ole 207 
Pap Hin ceca eels ele el lorie s ee 59 43 
Line onitecncs aac sername ene c ctere 54 49 
Pontag Oula) bralnier jes ons iicten creer 49 65 
Secu sapere ieee ein ace heat rahe Me cketerane ations 57 30 
4s GYD BEN Re Soa oe SI Oe REA 2 43 49 
WWANNID ER Aree omiei ois icici tials hei arsenate 4,723 1,429 
Saskatchewain..ssiehitediic. tue oeuhcewlee 25128 WA 
USbOVAN i cditivoe ste seein ah ta memeaieens 51 15 
MOGs OWA Warning conic aeucs ectainncien 243 74 
Nort hr Battletord serene one 56 16 
PRINCE FA LO CIty ace sie oes a tele ee mre es 242 135 
RESID Aas tative scrata noe en ater Octave sos 794 195 
ASIC LOO A aie orate gore Rae tur Ae Cee eS ak 500 197 
Swart Currentar sisncetee oan tata cs site 28 20 
Weyburn sec seein. Sar at tee teceies 59 28 
NAORICLOM Cera ae etre nec usis ye ieer ace Megs als 150 94 
Alberta ei cece ene ssc gem eateries 5,263 1,689 
Blacks Diamong saris cee ate cee eee HAS RS a Cian a 
IBIAITIN ORG s4 wakes a etter ore ria ee eee 49 120 
Calgary reverse eee Le ee ae eee 1,476 467 
Drumibellersssscereiweee anasto ae 85 16 
Gdimomtonty tia de cc eee oe ke cee ane tte oe 2,650 602 
NOGSONMA Sens een riot Anne tate ah ite ace 449 174 
WGeth Ord gore aces eee ae eee ae 282 137 
IMGdicinGs EL AG ont a miees cee eee tees 98 52 
1 Satay lal YVey asi Ve ai en Ee The On ae thee a 172 121 
British Columbia...................... 9,905 1,884 
@hilliwacker saw socchon cee eteine wen asc 84 25 
CB GUTEEN AY cto ak Ocha ee ee See 40 109 
GranbrookKecoiec caine cele ae ee ask 42 12 
Dawson Creek soso ak Vageaie's selena a6 138 20 
DUN CRI No hh Tora ag haha gia, See eoglatatene cetera tene 114 37 
Kam loopsizs tien © aed CA memes 58 12 
Kelowna cca aee nite staat 32 3 
Nanaimo 101 102 
Nielson tr Sc ucla eek ee oleic ce antes tiles 58 22 
New Westminster 320 133 
North Vancouver 177 25 
Penticton 60 18 
WOrtyAl bern: Scisoe doses oer ae 105 17 
Prin COG COrgees ay oes hese foe eee 707 100 
BrincevisUpervasecetcc ues tome ks bones 51 6 
Prin COLON yess aerets take decal aeiatess tes 54 16 
PU Le eeeee ie epee Matera oetoh dyer asta ta Sete laeniavaue 138 38 
VSN COUVEL LE sri ner rela cis ee anne ale 6, 235 879 
WELNOD A Ae er er Te ae eee Delage ner 66 30 
BVMTCEORIA sels orien ae ca eten ease ee 1,218 252 
Wiltibe WOTSE > ve,a ee irate eats co cients ares 107 28 
CATIA ee eins sorter ta ole ice ices a eee 77,458 40,981 
Mia lester erates ciavva kts tit Sorpaateits racine, « 49,990 23, 696 
eriialeae ae were tar ae tens see ee 27,468 17,285 


Applicants 
Regis- 
tered Referred Placements 
during to 


period | vacancies} Regular | Casual 


Unplaced 
end of 


period 


559 300 Ah Fes Tet Ret Ae 
228 49 33 1 
99 67 48 7 
305 42 15 5 
97 36 SOR [aero sais 
69 25 17 2 
11, 103 6,004 2,173 2,451 
5,830 2,445 1,029 468 
106 49° BO Siedler al 
642 241 116 35 
225 59 DOME ares 
617 284 143 15 
1,909 1,001 376 261 
1,459 618 172 149 
228 32 17 2 
210 74 51 2 
434 87 53 4 
8, 696 5,328 3,168 692 
10 2 2 
73 28 ALT As Rec et ct 
2, 835 1,710 780 315 
153 86 SOM En watery ae 
4,457 2, 837 1,644 360 
173 153 ZOO) WSemiaod deat 
543 293 225 16 
272 84 58 1 
180 135 LOSS ie singe ee 
23,160 10,451 7,040 1,010 
498 15 57 9 
161 17 14 3 
179 47 AD yn sisson 
116 94 AD ie levator Ve 
227 132 88 2 
181 32 RY GN cekan betas 
431 34 23 6 
225 120 50 38 
249 35 Ahi aeae pincers 
1,751 392 158 95 
670 202 RO Si fess iactattrstey ae 
491 80 28 8 
289 94 OOS taeers rte ens 
777 675 571 11 
259 61 34 9 
76 56 OZ nat scarey 
244 134 129 6 
13, 944 6, 673 4,414 684 
423 59 30 16 
1,788 1,362 869 123 
181 17 LN teeters oleae 


149,782 76,133 42,285 9,984 
115, 699 50, 410 31,024 5, 134 


34, 083 25,723 ipl 


142,409 


111,301 
31, 108 





TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT 
i OFFICES 1937-1947 





























Applications Placements 
Year - 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
OST ise, con Maines hatte erat Ore Mietna et seo kguiekd aches 5438, 343 168, 880 112,228 286,618 102,918 389, 536 
LOSS te Maecenas Ata as che Sin Oe cekk o dele ie aera 584, 727 197, 937 782, 664 275, 338 106, 957 382, 295 
NOS Oe acters cary var tert RAG Ro Ra SM eh shemale ol spe Taare 579, 645 208, 327 787, 972 270, 020 114, 862 384, 882 
AO AO Sere Bete ene ACE chats cear sk tae Unit teare aretecenete 653, 445 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138, 599 475, 106 
OG Aa eae eo ant) cetera lc eter nates MRA ena ata 568, 695 262,767 831, 462 331, 997 175, 766 507, 763 
1 EF eR) ae rt ee eat Me i itl ee ee ie A 1,044, 610 * 499,519 1,544, 129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
OSS eat Marie iN dP aL Stroh Bad dat Me ee 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944, 026 
LOLDAE A Sik roe IAM Beara cna Saath eae oe re iN 1,583,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101,854 638, 063 1,739, 917 
OAD or ies moh ana ee stil ae ta ak h as nte 1, 855, 036 661, 948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397, 940 1, 493, 581 
OE G yee chav acess 5 cierto Aare tar are er ee Es 1, 464, 533 494,164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235, 360 859, 412 
POA Teter tiaras fase ee cin ee aha ations aio eels 1,189, 646 439, 577 1, 629, 223 549, 376 220, 473 769, 849 
5014—9 241 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 
TABLE E-1—REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 
ae nnn 
April 1-Dee. 31, 1946 April 1-Dec. 31, 1947 








Region Insured Insured 
Employers Persons | Employers Persons 

Registered | Registered | Registered | Registered 
HBr (oie Ae ed ek Se A OURS ATOR At Ne DADA eI Ca CR ANSI apote RORORIC 13,695 231, 103 14,320 239,301 
ee ak Romig, Ga winemonamcina 46.855 | 863°542 | 48,993 | 896,547 
RSA O NE teen hoi LE eee OBR Gans Sue gM oe 65,509 | 1,141,587 69,417 | 1,289,939 
BESET DV LS Weesiat ia hh eee eased as “a ealcnid Gheiaye RNR eg Hoey MONO ato raPeied senaVel si'startetieviens Jn 33, 865 470, 224 ° 34,462 483,192 
BORO E Sted ea eo lec Sac etatlc eae te Lap tes See etc ta cto EMD We te Sma Cove Maca fou Ya 19, 357 314, 784 20,494 329, 901 
VGOCAULOM OAnauas. sonaersle lene hers etek eto rays saints 179, 281 3,021, 240 187, 686 3, 238, 880 


a a a RST er Sev I Ss See 


TABLE E-2._CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO DECEMBER, 1947 
PiMrR ae in ere eee Wik ets Py eas ee ua CC eee 














> 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

UBTTOURY aig hace Been a enegend tn Se Ont te Snes ROP ine Sia | irene ees Nes 4,637 11,751 20,412 71, 982 63,681 
LOE OFTEN Na oo ae ag OR Bina we Viana ae ole 663 4,822 12, 284 14, 990 59, 098 47,141 
BVP ACH tear ey toss ind adda eas) Pe otra sl inte sl eheate spe exe cab ena 4,124 5, 046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43,675 
ASTRA NEN Tess te. tat eeac te cipan acter shan tpak Nt spouts isha tell oy 2,925 3, 953 6, 463 8, 430 35,781 35, 859 
eter pout DERUSES ore, Baht UAT ihieai a ene ciao. ge oth Cerca es Haman 2799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 27,603 
UTES Saal APO a ered CaN ENaC cre alee 2 4,629 1,772 3,226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 
El rp eee PN eitid oacatti tee cea action nye re, Stayt cocatata oy otal Matera oe 2,668 1, 087 3, 106 10, 886 27,576 20, 034 
ANITUS GNP aarp I is uty eee ee asics ots le crpiey ohlalSpsybietenenetearhets 1,855 1,370 3, 241 20,557 25,115 17, 281 
Hep tena Denis merce seis ak hatte et auerae os a) Getto Seat ale eae os 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 28, 555 25, 847 
(CX 0) oS) otis oe terete ON AAD tN A I ie a ae a 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34, 891 34, 743 
INO VENER ae Aes en ne eC Ue in slats ened a Sealer eae Maal 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 37,111 47,372 
ADeCemt bey. jeer etc ac Bnei aii tus a0 carers ce nucle theta sr citer 3,337 6, 562 13,770 57, 612 52,479 79, 849 
OUR ue ee rae estes iumRaie s o bagel ae aes, ore 26,924 36, 660 99,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 





TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, DECEMBER, 1947 











Disposal of Claims (4) 
H| Claims filed at Local Offices (including claims pending from 
eH previous months) 




















Province Not Referred 
Entitled | Entitled |to Courts 
Total Initial | Renewal | Revised to to of Pending 
Benefit | Benefit | Referees 
| Prince Edward Island......... 628 409 189 30 366 79 1 37 

NOVAS COLLAR: igure Rune 5,048 3,044 1,336 668 SO 1,198 97 Om25 
| bs New Brunswick... >........... 3,°050 DUS 649 168 1,769 749 Pap 1,703 
| Quebeo. Paha. eMail te 8 me 25, 367 17,783 5, 781 1, 803 12,685 4,981 281 13,770 
Ontarigites ies. ie eerne 23,407 17,581 4,060 1, 766 14, 883 4,180 279 8, 295 
| Manitobaccts: A.en ee eon ee 4,802 2,999 1,281 522 2,614 971 82 2,490 
{ Saskatchewan iw). .2 2-0 ecw ee te 3, 144 2,283 614 247 1,449 918 55 1, 751 
Alberta. «cians. oon ey aee es 3, 361 2,305 763 293 1,974 724 54 1, 764 
British Columbia.............. 11,042 8, 033 2,235 774 7,429 1, 984 125 6,531 
wt Total, Canada December, 1947) 79,849 56, 670 16, 908 6,271 46, 846 15, 784 (2) 1,001 38, 808 
Total, Canada November, 1947} 47,372 31,014 11,371 4, 987 26, 643 10, 681(3) 920 22,846 


{ Total, Canada December, 1946} 59,086 36, 080 16,399 | 6, 607 37,195 11, 237 UO 26, 826 


Bt C¢) Action taken at adjudicating offices. 
4 (2) In addition, there were 256 special requests not granted in December, 1947. 
(*} In addition, there were 209 special requests not granted in November, 1947. 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 











vh 





mc. Pee wore mr ete tices See evi wc Acro gs tao tor athe ap te rn ee ee 
(1) These include: claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not fal i 
i d : tas Wee oO mer; unemployed; failure to carry out written 
directions; claimants being in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, ete, ‘ 


i Cumu- 
) lative 

q Month of Month of Total for 

' Reasons for Non-Entitlement December December Current 

| 1946 1947 Fiscal 

i | Year 

| : pay 

\' Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment............... 4,80 7 

} Noticapable ‘of and not-available for work... i), ces cack os ke re he pani 

d WOSS OL Work UC LorattADOUL CISDULCy ene 5) Ianier ee eile eA ie eae: 143 793 2 935 

Refused offer or work and neglected opportunity to work................. 1,380 987 17,029 
DSChareedsOommiscOucucureys oo mike Cue ley eee wee Bee he "349 476 2) 552 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause.......................... 2,889 3,304 21,989 
COED ET ATCASONSR( Meee ema ces tre ate MSs, Ste cr Pre) io ele oh Lite Fae ant 1,222 1, 822 9,793 

{ NEOUS Fh co Whe I A OR TA Lg ee aie 11,237 15,784 94,758 

\\ 

‘ 
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- TABLE E-5.-_NUMBER RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, DECEMBER, 1947 

















Number 
Number ut 
Ss Com- Number 
Province Receiving mencing of Days Amount 
Benefit Benet Bleek of Benefit 
During eneht eneht Paid 
Month During Paid 
Month 
$ 
Primer Hd wardslslande oc. a age nee vce ae eee ee 476 Pon 8,610 15, 507 
INOVAJSCOULA to hisc Hn ie ee Paneer oa ar ee te ety oo ee 7,492 ayereary 138,635 286,078 
ING Wa BRUNSWICK. ae eel n et aire cil ls IA ToL Ge ata e oe 2, 803 1, 423 46, 483 94,018 
(BINT) SveVOR ik at iy coe Ma i ON gh eR at a Ne WN SN CE 19,704 10,751 408, 006 720,053 
CONUATI OS eon Gree i isa Pecan eat aa ae a Zak: Ou EAD 18,388 9,585 328, 812 644, 922 
MEANITOWR hee et RE tae pots Seas eee Melee s ee antae 4,290 Doi 77, 844 153, 940 
SIEM Sah bel TERRE Tel ekret Moen May ae, yey Ur Ae Scant lapel AAR A new aCe 2,360 1,380 41, 822 82,053 
ALD entainae acs] MAE oheeEe toe ce ais da deere hata sr 3, 183 1,734 54,343 110, 647 
[By wkd tad a O04 Fu Oa OTE I aetna wee yet: Mone AER, alc AUR Meee wo ae! 10, 401 6,041 210, 727 437,578 
Total, Canada, December, 1947............... 69,097 36, 543 1,315, 282 2,544,796 
Total, Canada, November, 1947.............. 45,106 17, 664 813,780 1, 5553497 
Total, Canada, December, 1946............... 68, 825 28,352 1, 268, 847 2, 508, 116 





TABLE E-6.—PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF DAYS 
CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1947 








25-48 
days 


49-72 


6 days 7-12 

Province and Sex Total or less days 
Princeihidwardiisland@.-.kcnnucee iu. 827 286 101 
VISE Dare CPN aie ea emtbeanny = wRUny Ray 660 240 80 
Bemale prone ace eigns 167 46 21 
IN OV AES COLA aac atte fa tetera eee 8, 278 1,418 910 
Malone tata Gates weet alot 7,418 1,300 846 
HeMmale yuu, we tener 865 118 64 
IN'GWoBTINS WICKesiriys an ct tinen rans Uke eedeain 3, 868 1,052 584 
IM alee peice cost ian weno eae 3, 210 903 534 
Hemaleys passe Pee cunh ys, 658 149 50 
QUCDEC Wet Nae Ee ON ee ee eh ae 32,364 8,390 6, 294 
Male sarc arate, < eect os 24,976 7,190 5, 166 
Remaleririny sete wav tcen Case 7,388 1, 200 1, 128 
CONLATAO RE ey Ree ee en ae ete aE eae 27,346 5,431 7,916 
Malev HGaniaoes sete ae else 21,997 4,656 7,540 
Hemale tennant. cutee, 5, 349 775 376 
WEATULO DR ea titte Bee eee er ce We aria ee 5, 684 1,792 739 
IM ale virereg: viet ore ves wiley Wind 4,333 1, 291 610 
Female sna aug: tmueon ne 1,351 501 129 
Saskatehewalludcce 7.1.5 domo: teat bee a lanes 4,013 17, 575 
Males. Pee ister tthe econ, 3,357 887 517 
HemMale wa viene osc chore ee 656 230 58 
A Dertae eo weer in sak or bis, sm sa 4,363 1,004 685 
GY ES OH UR Ay Cate 3, 630 839 579 
Memale Manso aae suite cma 773 165 106 
Britishi@ olm bias asepen ee acetic ees 15, 216 3, 189 2,322 
EM BLO MUR Pa Saeed Py ke ha 12, 137 2,610 1,931 
MOmale ctr. eoathe te eke 3,079 579 391 
ALO TAT: on meten aaiita sitet: ie tera arctic Soa doe Peer A 101, 959 23, 679 20, 126 
MEAL Sau rane why oye gee 81,713 19,916 17, 803 
EO NCA TG ted Ce ard acess Ree 20, 246 3, 763 2323 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-I._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 












On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 





Percent- 














age Retail 
Increase Fuel Home Prices 
since Total Food Rent and Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
August 1, Light ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 Services modities 
only) t 
MPRA eo B Ste tal Mrorehamevall S acomereternte ai 79-7 92-2 72-1 75:1 88-3 69-6 
MRCS ue or oft TRISTE Soe oe 80-7 93-7 69-8 73-8 96-4 70-0 
87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109:8 74:1 
102-4 134-3 75:8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
126-5 164-8 87°3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105+1 
120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
erates eo Seereie au utes 4°8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
Osea se Toler’ ol alee ers 0-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
WP eavatetebic Mens ie ches toys 6+1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
Petre wicket ia kena 7°68 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
MorareRieia inlaid vate 8-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
BEATE HOC ee 8-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
Nahe eh aes se 2°6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
StS Si oe aE Ee 4h 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
January 18-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
February 18-9 119-9 132-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 126-2 
March awe enc. fier . 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 126°7 
DM yal ie eee et at ete : 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
DV wieraaakreteeeveeealele 122-0 IBY (or 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 129-5 
TUNG VA ORT, aN ot : 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 112-1 132-1 
DT ies A eRe en . 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
AurUst ey ees ee : 125-6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 135-1 
September : 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 135-0 
October 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
November 127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 137-3 
December 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 114-1 137-2 
January 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
February 127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 115-5 137-9 
Marchiten 2 nein. 128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 116-0 139-4 
Aprile late rte eres 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-2 
IMs yi et esti arses sents ar 133-1 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 138-6 116-8 145-2 
SUTCT eo amie ae 134-9 157-7 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 117-1 147-4 
SUL reine ters, nea 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
AURIS UE eee ee : 136-6 160-6 117-8 118-6 145-5 143-7 117-2 150-2 
September : 139-4 165-3 117-8 121-1 152-0 147-4 117-5 154-7 
October 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 
November 143-6 173-6 119-9 122-6 157-0 151-4 118-2 160-6 
December 146-0 178-7 119-9 120-3 159-3 154-9 119-8 164-4 
WANUABY eects 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 





*For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939=100 
7 Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 



































i Beef Pork 
g sale 13 
3 Ee ic 
o Qa, fo) « 
os ea aie Ben te % 
Co = pnd 4 
Locality =e 8 = g = a 2 ax 
a On Esa ea a g e dl Sas etch oe Be 
s S sh | 3 2 0 ae] 3 3° 
$ - $ ° xe - (o)) 0 6 5 : ae : Sey S . ‘Ds 
Zo nye) ov &.Q Me) pe) ee: ASN = rie) 29 
Pe ee bee ice bee Wi ce 
ae pee | 2e.| a8 | 8 | $2) Se ee ee es 
a ee fa faa) DM > 4 Fy ict faa) 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
P.E.I.— c 
tC hrarlottetowl.t teias ee lentes 50-8 47-3 45-3 32-7 Sed tel a eee 48-7 498 cl ye 61-6 
Nova Scotia— c 
Bei a tax eens fh ate Uc Lucite teed: 51-5 | 47-9 | 45-5 | 30-9 | 28-1 | 24-7 | 50-0 | 48-4 | 35-7 | 60-3 
Cc 
o— New. Glasgow ss lunes Uae ule uehoe 53-8 49-9 49-0 32-7 PAs tnd Ie SRR 51-5 52-2 38-6 61:9 
Ara SV CINE Vos ia eee encase Neg oR he 56-1 51-1 39-5 33-8 VACA Sir ea esate 52-8 52-9 38-5 65-4 
ee PUTO ube, de) PAM ueeeen s i odel btn §2-2 48-6 47-5 31-4 SOS Beltane 48-3 49-3 37-4 62-8 
New Brunswick— 
6-—-Kredencton eisee seen soe ee 55-4 50-6 49-0 32-2 29-3 32-8 49.8 47-8 35-7 60-3 
Fa Moncton ie, fer nee week cok 52-4 | 49-4 | 50-5 | 32-5 | 30-0 |....... 50-7 | 49-3 | 36-7 |. 64-1 
c 
S——Saint JOlMMae sue ke ei aa 54-7 | 50-8 | 46-6 | 32:1 29-0 | 31-7 | 50-8 | 52-3 | 38-5 | 63-4 
Quebec— 
| §—_CMGOUtIM eee eee ee 51-7 49-8 52-0 38-3 20'5 2 ue ee een ee 48-7 CO OEM INR A woe 
i c 
Rrra aces jee sp uacts outed Ane 48-4 46-6 46-1 31-6 28-3 33-2 50-5 48-0 yfoalt 61-5 
c 
TIES Montreal. cers. wd ee cuties de ae ee 53-8 49-3 49.2 31-0 28-1 32-7 50-3 44.6 35-7 62-6 
12 Cuebecy Mire vec sd eee tee, og Ge 55:4 | 50-8 | 51-6 | 33-0 | 27-1 | 33-6 | 49-3 | 43-4 | 36-9 | 57-9 
c 
13 Ob. LUV ACINUNe Ri tene et ek ee 45-0 42.2 42-4 30-4 AST (ol boars Racoon Paap ahaa | 45-2 35-2 57-3 
Bees COMMS oeridae eae Minn Combinsea eels Gy oninek shoPa lee yobs teleacitey con CEL eicney GEL td eed le ieaannnt aan Hal) AURIS 
1 O=- SNERDLOO KGS enero te atte aie 52-0 48-4 4530 30-3 26-7 37-2 46-7 46-7 34-3 57-5 
16 Sone line eae eee aie eB mien 51-0 45-6 45-3 29-6 PHO SON Bie eR tale BIA hf 45-2 33-3 61-4 
17—Thetford. Mines. o.0.06 hac. os oe 45-7 A Oa S220 Sle B lye a erat heh 46-0 
HS hbree WRT Vers. rectal hen hs 48 Oo 44- 511) 43-251) 32-371 96.0 1. 82.0 ol ee 44-9 | 34-7 | 61-9 
Ontario— _ 
19=—Bellevilleia.eeuucshnes make ee: OOS O48 -4> 1) 49-0 132° Qo] 29-80 a) 48-6 | 49-0 | 35-3 | 62-9 
ZO Drantlonds snc teehee eke 51-4 47-8 49-6 31-8 28-2 33°5 50-3 50-0 35-3 61-5 
ZAI TOCK Ville tear ddis steaestRes cise een TA al ee ok! Co es Ree Be Ve ae 49-7 | 48-7 | 35-5 | 63-6 
Coe AGHA RC me thon Mme e they 50-9 47-4 48-4 32-6 29-4 35-7 48-5 50-6 37-5 61-7 
Lae OTR WALL aaa sere el ee  ne Mey 52-7 49.2 50-4 31-3 31-7 47-7 39-6 64-0 
2a HOC WTA eae eee ee: O0310:46-9.0 18728.) 31-85) 98.9” 50-5 | 51-4 | 40-8 | 63-5 
WO Cal tines severe Eraslenie ee) thls Nat 50-8 | 47-0 | 49-0 | 30-8 | 27-8 ]....... 51-3 | 48-5 | 34-6 | 62-2 
20 Guelp high cop ue Mannie, cee ee 51-7 | 48-7.|-49-3 | 32-9 | 30-0 | 37-8 | 52-3 50-5 | 35-7 | 61-9 
Pa als Ean hPoyelanin Gtr tag ge ar eae Ret eee 51-0 | 48-0 | 49-5 | 32-5 | 29-6 | 35-8 | 52-0 50-5 | 35-6 | 62:8 
Des SINE SUOD Leh toe std Aig cee dia eats OO Hs ACO UAT AON S0> Bi f O7=7 Hh ve) 49-3 | 48-6 | 33-4 | 59-5 
‘ 20 HUG HENET ewe geste ok SEE Tc. 8 51-2 | 47-9 | 50-5 | 32-1 | 28-6 | 34-8 48-0 | 50-7 | 34-9 | 61-4 
SOONG On ne exe yeh aa oe eek 51-9 | 48-4 | 50-0 | 32-6 | 29-7 | 36-5 51:2 | 48-8 | 35-5 | 62-8 
Mo Niggara dalla ti lssiore shi is oy: 49-3 | 47-0 | 49-0 | 30-4 | 27-0 |....... 51-2 | 50-1 | 36-3 | 62-9 
Be North Baye sah. 0 cast .uadum. aed i ite ee RS 50°7 | 4758 ey 65-7 
So Osh pwat sete ert tpn 49-6 | 48-6 | 50-8 | 31-5 2806-13673. liao we 49-8 34-7 62-8 
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€@AL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, JANUARY, 1948 





‘ im 
o y S L 
3 3 rs 5 é Se]. oS : 
Locality g os < 2 i Bs z 3 Z 
Ee : w oS Bato ml [aes | a a od 
oy} bs | 88 | ae bse) 8s | ge) Ss | Se] 25 
eee yo eh ae 8) eh On 
cts cts. cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts 
P.E.I.— 
LaC harlottetown 99 s.00s03c8 ava ee ss 28-7 32-1 | 59-7 | 15-0 | 73-3 | 29-2 9-3 6-5 | 9-5 14-4 
Nova Seotia— 
Oe ahi de Ge AAs to S4n ice st nee 29-1 | 32-0 | 60-7 | 17-0 | 76-3 | 28-7 9-6 6-5 | 11-1 | 14-0 
3 New Glasgow.) 20 aida sete de 28-9 | 31-7 | 64:1 | 17-0 | 76-1 | 28-6 DP iv.caty aa 8-4 | 14-2 
Se SV dues. CMM ao Orc dee oaks cake 29-1 | 32-1 | 66-7 | 18-0 | 77-7 | 30-0 9-3 6-6 | 10-5 | 14-2 
Deer Puri monte aese cathe s hares f 29-5 | 30-8 | 62-9 | 16-2 | 76-3 | 28-5 9-4 6-3 | 10-3 | 13-6 
New Brunswick— 
CG Prederieton. Piece sone eae tk des 29:5 | 31-5 | 61-9 | 17-0 | 78-7 | 28-2 | 10-0 6-2 | 9-0 14-4 
Tem MGMCLOM Tas ba tistics wal abeiearne ee ace 29-3 | 32-1 | 66-1 | 17-0 | 77-3 | 29-2 9:3 6-2 | 11-1 | 14-0 
Sa Sainte a OL Mest nag aera aie ale eet 28-6 | 32-1 | 65-2 | 18-0 | 75-8 | 29-7 9-3 6-4 8-9 | 14-0 
Quebec— 
ARCOM FPOULTT fan oak, bezte wic Reeoe Hes SO SMe anes 61-8 | 16-0 | 72-4 | 27-5 | 10-0 Goby [Rane 13-7 
LOE bry ee ils ante Ma eed, 28-1 | 30-2 | 59-1 | 17-0 | 71-9 | 26-4 8-5 5:9 9-8 | 11-6 
dt Montrealt. a2 0c: sean a. 29-5 | 31-8 | 60-0 | 16-6 | 72-8 | 27-3 8-1 6-0 | 10-1 | 13-1 
IE Quebee? ice nn d2 os hee ey Mev 29-3 | 31-6 | 59-8 | 16-0 | 71-3 | 27-9 8-1 6-1 9-7 | 18-1 
13-—St: Hyaeinthiel; rien etree 28-4 | 31-3 | 57-3 | 15-0 | 78-1 | 27-0 7:6 6-1 | 10-2 | 12-9 
TE StJolingieee nals suns Suan eke el fees 32:0 | 58-3 | 15-0 | 74-2 | 28-0 7°3 6-6 | 10-4 | 14-2 
15-— Sherbrooke, ..ucveb es Cee nels 27-9 | 31-8 | 62-0 | 16-0 | 72-6 | 27-8 9-5 6-3 9-8 | 18-1 
EGS SOTE WE cur more och se et haeatrste es 29-1} 31-0 | 56-7 |. 15-0 | 71-5 | 26-1 7:5 6-2 | 10-1 | 13-9 
17—Thetford Mines................... 29:7 | 30-6 | 55-8 | 15-0 | 78-9 | 25-9 7:3 6-1 8-8 | 14-1 
1§=Three- Rivers? (hc. ass thee tke 28-3 | 30-0 | 57-9 | 16-0 | 71-7 | 26-7 7:6 6-0 | 10-0 | 13-5 
Ontario— 
$0 Belléville: eilrs . aia vaksoescns seiede 2 28-9 | 31-0 | 54-8 | 17-0 | 73-6 | 26-4 8-7 6-1 9-6 | 12-5 
Dir Brentlord 7 \Gilalgn.« canal? cole ean 27-5 | 30-9 | 56-5 | 17-0 | 73-6 | 26-7 8-3 6-1 | 10-0 | 13-2 
Pie Brock yilles oooh See edly yee eas 28-3 | 30-3 | 58-2 | 17-0 | 73-9 | 27-5 8:7 6-5 | 10-5 | 12-6 
DAS OR AGIAE Ye iikah hs £34 Biel eiealee es 27-5 | 31-4 | 54:3 | 17-0 | 73-4 | 25-5 8:5 6:3 8-9 | 13-1 
DSP COrmmwall sweet gil veel. cant 28-0 | 30-8 | 57-1 | 17-0 | 73-2 | 26-6 7:8 6-4 9-2 | 13-3 
24—Vorb Wallianio: .. diva. accede: 27-7 | 30-1 | 62-1 | 18-0 | 72-9 | 27-5 9-3 6-2 9-6 | 12:6 
ZO GGG Ray crow Paste ear aecnia sees 28-1 | 31-1 | 55-0 | 17-0 | 74-2 | 26-7 8-5 6-1 | 10-0 | 13-3 
26—Guelph cautiesaecise oct emo niee 27-5 | 30-6 | 54-7 | 17-0 | 74-5 | 25-8 8-3 6-0 9-7 | 12-9 
Bars tOn 55h spake hee ot ohne sey 27-6 | 31-1 | 56-5 | 17-8 | 74-5 | 26-4 8-2 6-0 | 10-2 | 12-9 
A RAGED ES GON cs te voters sn hoe ahs elo & 27-5 | 30-9 | 59-0 | 17-0 | 72:3 | 26-6 8-4 6-1 | 10-3 | 13-6 
SO IIECHONE Rea. k's aivnusis wis tals eas be 27-7 | 31-0 | 54-0 | 16-0 | 73-8 | 25-9 8-7 6-1 9-4 | 13-1 
BOS LONAONS st peta seca peek ads teks 27-4 | 30-7 | 55-6 | 16-0 | 73-8 | 26-3 8-4 5-8 | 10-3 | 13-2 
gi-Niagara Palle:..:. 2. si chee ees 27-5 | 30-7 | 58-7 | 17-5 | 74-1 | 27-2 8-3 6-4 9-7 | 13-3 
Sde= North, Bas rics cscs pre shee ay os es 28-2 | 31-6 | 63-6 | 18-0 | 74-8 | 26-9 9-3 6-4 | 10-0 | 14-0 
Oo —OBRAWA wos oe cad dale vem Velde sas 27-4 | 30-4 | 57-4 | 17-0 | 72-6 | 25:5 8-3 5-9 9-4 | 12-8 
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/ | | TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Dee To es ee eee es 
eee eS nc ua.— SSS S— 














Canned 
Vegetables 
eI eS 3 
| ‘ge 3 | Sia | a & Ba 
Locality a se gs q™ a s ag ss : 7 35 
Ga [cee eS 1S" | 800 [ge |B) te ee ee 
Eo Ba Se ge Ele a a ae oe ge eR 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts cts cts cts cts 
Bic ustioticeos oats Mae ce, 29-1 | 18-3 | 22-1 | 14-8 8-6 | 40-4 | 21-0 | 24-9 | 45-2 | 66-0 | 51-5 
None Stalitar, SUC eae ar een 28-71 18-7 | 23-7 | 15-2 7-3 | 58-4 | 19-8 | 20-3 | 43-0 | 55-1 | 54-6 
3—New Glasgow...........- 27-6 | 17-8 | 20-9 | 15-6 7-6 | 52:5 | 21-9 | 21-5 | 43-1 | 58-1 | 53-8 
Be OV CUNEY). Pub ny de vm tote a 29-1 | 18-3 | 21-8 |. 16-3 7-9 | 62-1 | 21-2 | 23-7 | 50-4 | 68-2 | 53-3 
Se Pruros7).b tales eae es se 27-9 | 17-6 | 23-6 | 15-5 7-2 | 53-0 | 21-9 | 20-6 | 39-7 | 61-5 | 55-1 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............... 30-2 | 19-5 | 27-0 | 15-7 7-0 | 48-3 | 17-7 | 23-4 | 47-5 | 59-6 | 51-7 
d—MONCtOnaaeeeen ts secre eee 26-2 18-4 | 24-4 14-4 7:3 44.8 17-6 | 23-5 | 40-5 | 59-1 53°5 
Sa AMUN OlMee verre aeueteteretorsio 28-8 18-0 | 25-0 14-7 7-0 | 53-6 17-8 | 21-4 | 46-1 | 53-9 52-2 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimiicy ic) Sas ons 26-4 | 17-7 | 26-0 | 14-3 | 10-0 | 68-7 | 15-3 | 21-7 | 58-8 | 59-0 | 55-5 
i SS ETAT UL Re he see Paes Meveer arene 25-7 16:5 | 23-5 14-5 8-6 61-9 19-4 | 22-4 | 35-1 49-5 | 50-4 
I Lis Mont real oe kate ested 23°6 | 17-6. | 22-7 | 14-2 9-4 | 59-5 | 21-3 | 22-4 | 39-0 | 45-8 | 50-7 
| {2—Quebecyaem selec ose ete 25-3 19-2 | 24-5 14-3 9-3 58-0 21-6 | 23-7 | 40-5 | 52-0 51:3 
1s—Sty El yacinthe cuns..s- os: 22-2 | 18-0 | 21-3 | 14-4 9-5 | 60-3 | 20-0 | 24-1 | 45-3 | 54-3 | 49-9 
VE Sfoiim wiGliinn no bomb cooncatec 23-0 | 20-6 | 20-5 13-3 8-6 60:0 | 22-0 | 238-7 | 46-2 | 51-2 | 50:8 
15—oherbrookers cme. iat 24-2 17-4 | 24-3 14-5 8-5 | 57-5 | 21-7 | 24-4 | 40-8 | 50-0 | 51-8 
LG Sovele eke ten eee eben 24-5 17-1 24-3 14-0 9-8 | 57-3 19-5 | 22-2 | 42-9 | 49-0 | 50-3 
17—Thetford Mines....... 54. 23-6 | 17-9 | 19-7 | 138-9 8-7 | 59-2 | 20-5 | 25-0 | 47-1 | 58-6 | 54-3 
13s Phreer Rivers... rws.s'ss 23-8 | 16-8 | 22-5 | 14-5 8-8 | 57-1 | 20-7 | 24-3 | 42-3 | 51-0 | 51-3 
Ontario— 
19— Belleville 2. cic noe es 64% 25-1 | 17-6} 25-2 | 16-0 7-3 | 63-2 | 20-7 | 21-5 | 36-7 | 44-7 | 51-7 
20 Brantlords scenes isiee oops 28-1 18-1 | 22-5 13-6 7:9 64-0 | 21-0 | 21-6 | 387-8 | 48-7 | 50-4 
Di TAROCK VINO Sc od cakes cee bis c 28-4 | 18-4 | 25-4 15-9 7:2 64-5 | 21-9 23-6 | 39-5 50:0 | 52-6 
Bae hatha tc. owen hee. 27-0 | 17-3 | 23-4 | 14-1 7-8 | 62-6 | 21-8 | 22-5 | 32-7 | 44-1) 51-5 
Za OTN W OLL cote Ua cin sittin soo 27-3 | 19-5 | 23-3 | 15-9 8-1 (63-6 | 18-3 | 23°71) 8333) eae bee 
i 24—Fort William............. 31-4 | 17-8 | 19-5 | 12-8 | 7-4 | 57-5 |,20-9 | 23-6 | 43-8 | 53-2 | 49-5 
Zope CALL een eae nann tine oe 27-4 | 17-8 | 22-3 15:3 8-2 | 66-7 | 20-5 | 20-7 | 35-9 | 44-7 | 49-0 
, 26—=Gaelph: nose ke Geemarns 28 26-5 17-9 | 22-8 14-6 8-3 66:6 | 20-2 | 21-1 36-9 | 44-0 | 49-0 
| Zia Tt AINLLOR ea ede ren sas 27-6 | 17-6-| 22-2 | 14.9 8-0 | 69-5 | 20-8 | 21-4 | 42-7 | 47-3 | 49-3 
Dbre KING SHO: aelais.ct-neierenioe fe 26-9} 18-0)° 22-52) 16-1 8-1 | 60-6 | 20-3 | 21-6 | 40-0 | 47-7 | 51-6 
i NaS NEN eaprse aad SHA Ona BSE 27-6 18-3 | 22-9 14-6 7-9 | 64-1 20-9 | 21-3 38:5 | 51-6 | 48-6 
BO OndoOne ne eaee etree ee 26-2 18-2 | 23-6 14-4 7°T| 65-4) | 20-1 | 20:7 | 38-2.) 40-7>1 Blt 
31—Niagara Falls............; 26-1 altel ome Salas 7-4 | 67-3 | 20-0.| 23-7 | 42-3 | 41-0 } 62-2 
G2 NOPER Daye at koe eee 28-9 | 18-8 | 24-3 | 16-0 8-1 | <70°7 |. 21-4 | 93-4" | “41 9e Caza anes 
Bor Chehreveterr ses cc c.chces vc oh 27-1 | 17-3 | 20-7 | 14-3 @-1 [6156 "| 21-0 4. 21:3) 1 41-6) taste ehiey 
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P.E.L.— 
1—Charlottetown.......... 


Nova Scotia— 
2 Halts essere oiscetes 


New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............. 


T—Moneton. 6... 0c esc ese ee s 
S—SAINb COM us hice cre ciel 


Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi.............. 


1 Miontrealion. ao. eiere eters 
T2=-QUebeG. santas ce sek we 2 


18—St. Hyacinthe........... 
4 Str Jiohnsincte sec cacctoe: 


SIS —ThreesRiverss. «cere isiete « 


Ontario— 
19—Belleville............... 


20 DranuLOncle see eee eeionr 
2i-——Broekvill@ sec sce cee ee 


26-——Gitelip heen cece reas oe 
Hf & Neon an sag oudeoa A 
2S INS CON eran ee easel are 
29K LC DONCR jseate sige oie ote 


31—Niagara Falls........... 
S2—Norbth Bay.ds.s ss ce ees 
oo -OShawastucancee cue soe 








Sugar 
& 
eel ae a eed ek 
Siesta em iyo ea |) eer eran 
Ay = 'S) 6) val 
cts cts ‘ cts. cts. 
20-351) 42-30) 37-7) 49-7 | 4-9-8 
30-4: A258) 8722. Geb |) 9.4 
33,00 49-o- Hesu-O) |, OS ia O88 
33:0 | 43-8 | 37-9 | 10-0 | 9-9 
29-7 | 42-7 | 37-8 | 9-6 | 9-6 
30-3 | 42-9 | 36-1 |] 9-7 9-7 
-0 | 41-7 | 37-6 | 10-0 | 10-0 
-5 | 43-0 | 36-6 | 9-8 | 9-6 
cE Rol ele WE 37-7 | 9-7 | 9-4 
-9 | 38-0 | 34:0 | 9-3 | 9-2 
-6 | 40-2 | 35-4] 9-0 | 9-2 
2% 44-1) 87-41" 9-11 950 
-0 | 37-5 | 35-3 | 9-0 | 8-9 
-0 | 43-3 | 36-4] 8-9 | 9-0 
-5 | 42-3 | 38-3 | 9-0] 9-0 
Ol e4deBe 87-71 920 | o8a7 
5601) 480 21139-6109 9020 | 827 
-9 | 39-8 | 39-7 | 9-1] 8-9 
-7 | 39-0 | 33-7 | 9-5 | 9-4 
pL S64 ue 32591 9 9r3 1 2943 
-0 | 39-4 | 33-3 | 9-4] 9-3 
“9 ot, B74. 89-5.) > O27 1 9.7 
So soe 2 beee-Gone Golan oe$ 
27-5 | 40-9 | 32-7 | 9-9 | 9-9 
30-9 | 35-6 | 32-1 | 9-3] 9-1 
31-2 | 37-5 | 33-2 | 9-5 | (9:5 
31-2 37-99 1) 33-2> Ge 1 9d 
33-2 | 40-8 | 33-7 | 9-1 | 9-1 
32:3 | 37-5 | 32-4 | 9-6] 9-5 
31-8,| 38-8 | 34-1 | 9-7] 9-4 
27-8 | 39-8 | 33-0 | 9-7] 9-9 
32-0 | 39-7 | 37-0 | 10-1 | 10-1 
31-4 | 38-5 | 32-6 | 9-5] 9-3 





Coffee, medium, 
per lb. 


65-0 
60-8 
61-5 


66-0 
54-6 
61-6 
58-7 
57-5 
55-0 
58:0 
60-7 
60-4 
60-7 


55-7 
57:6 
56-4 
59-3 
57-7 
56-5 
58-8 
56-9 
57-6 
58-6 
53-6 
58-2 

56-3 
62:5 
57-6 





Coal 

g 

a8 Rent (a) 
Heat Naneeet let 

s4| os | Es 

prt (e ns Mees 

& oF E 2, Pa a, 

cts. $ $ $ 

0S OR teers 14-63 | 25-00-29-00(b) 
AGO eee 15-87 | 28-00-82-00 
D0! Oncaea lee eae 16-00-20-00 
DE Wao gdoot 10-20 | 20-50-24-50(b) 
O22 One | eenter ye TEE 80) ferasien el saelelo cet s 
AD See a erees 15-50 | 21-00-25-00(b) 
AO TA lexan cretst 14-80 | 27-00-31-00(b) 
(eo leaeenerere es 15-50 | 21-00-25-00(b) 
RVR) Coe Ua HSA IS ee a tear he Ae etc 
52-4 | 20-00 |....... 16-50-20-50 
52:65 |e 21° 00) ewer 24 -50-28-50(b) 
OZ EG pul Oeio (rl eeeverrcteye 29-00-33 -00(b) 
Dod He 20s OO EI ertanie con lempaereretere eters atsraze a 
Hinds ee des Oh tre scovs teeta in ersten sven sheterctevetaiets 
Sled 5O 8 | terres air 21-50-25-50(b) 
HrcA M20 27 i leutacreysie lie cao ioseete teense 
BUGLE APUE be ie ocadll eanooamascaboaon. 
Doc OP tS. OUN leer 21-00-25-00(b) 
HESS SLO OO Te anceatiic es aitianctshstetereiokc e : 
SLO 19. 500 | eereras ere 22 -50-26-50 
GLAS te) Oe DOM erecta lecdatevecuars te sei as 
O82 |e20- O00 earn 23-00-27 -00 
ICG fel) tal han Baal imieracts oso mOo oar 
40S) Leeann 19-80 | 28-50-32-50 
D2bo 20s Zou oe 25-50-29 -50 
OAcon LO’ HON ae we 24-00-28 -00 
D2 Otel Os OO geste 28-50-32 -50 
veil || PANU) eeckie = 32-00-36 -00 
BON) || BS Ve eS aecr 30-00-34-00 
DLE) | 20-608 |e ct 27-50-31-50 
DUM LS eSiiale carers 28 -50-32-50 
O2e0m eas O0) |e atercters 23-00-27 -00 
Geen Kay a cris OMS Sere enc 27-50-31-50 
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eee 











a Beef Pork 
ra Se eee, ms 
= og rx o 
! be he orn § > 
© Q it - BS: is) o 
Locality eee 3 es B a > rat 
Be e a o fo) ro) oo o hy 
Ad -< Pp, 5 B a g 2 ac) ok 
$ $ ee ee a ie ee 26 EI oO. 
Boge ee |e Pe et ee ee 
Ae init Bt aan Oe yee ea ea pe nant Pree =! 1) | =) Ze << 
el ge | Fe | sc lie | ae | oe | ge.) ae lee 
: S81 28/68] 88 | 88] ge] 2) Be | Sa) ge 
n fae fan} —Q oD) > 4 ca fy ~Q 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts ets ets 
GAO Uta ierael ie cee cpa aarti sire sr 50-4 47-2 48-7 30-8 27-8 33:°9 49-7 48-3 35-0 61:6 
BRC wanr Sounds isdn des vette wile POO eae 4100 ADuG. Miao a4 were 1/00 ode | ete rakes 50-3 36-4 62-2 
S6—= Peterborough. deat tes tee cen 53-7 49-9 50-7 33-7 30-2 34-5 51-8 50-5 34-8 62-0 
STOLE ATC OUL tae amniee cer nuroerasitnte 49-6 46-1 47-0 31-4 SO sSiieheeeers 51-5 50-7 40:5 65-6 
Papese, Catharines! uiicsiahieos Bet ATED Me tea Wee ee Pe De 50-7. | 51-2 | 34-0 | 63-6 
BOS SEN PHOMASY ae sens Aes oeiiee lever ate 51-1 48-0 49-4 31-7 29-2 30-8 51-2 52-6 39-6 62-9 
Al SAINI ate career ae ers el ierteh ong ek 51-0 48-2 48-8 32-4 29 OW Bas 49-8 50-0 35-7 63-4 . 
1 c 
41—Sault Ste. Marie....2..0.00.....- 51-6 48-2 46-9 31-4 30-8 35-0 50-1 49-3 38-8 62-5. 
AD=Strathordick Maran Wane neater oe: 48-6 | 46-6 | 48-2 | 32-4 | 29-0] ...... 48-0 | 49-0 | 34-0 | 61-7 
Cc 
AS SUCIOUN Ve tra aa sce orci oysspe ted aretegee st 48-4 45-9 44-7 32°+2 QS oes en 49-8 47-1 36-6 61-2 
AAC PTA TOIDS Ohta uals aevahe eaten cee 50-4 47-5 48-5 30-8 29-5 31-0 53-4 48-9 36-9 63-8 
AOL ORMUO Ua eas dete uipce ciate. wie baceriate 52-7 48-9 51-0 33-8 30-3 34-4 §2°3 50-9 34-9 63-6 
S 
yt BG Welland ion ueie gs rate cg kn nee BOT Nid7eS 1h 46<0 |: SI6B O70.) Lets loa ates 50-6 | 37-0 | 61-0 
| | 
AT WindSOX? aah aaah yee se ea cere 49-2 |} 46-5 48-1 31-8 ALC: Beall ert aa er a 50-4 51-2 37-4 61-9 
AQ = WW GOUASCOC Kantiad Ne tartaer tale winimcrtien 52-5 49-3 50°5 32-5 AUIS UTM Pena seneh Sibi feat i oof 51°5 39-0 61-6 
Manitoba— 
AGE SB rancor scar tes tere hae tence i 49-8 46-2 47-7 29-4 DAA aad tees 48-7 50-0 38-0 61-9 
Cc 
GO—Winhipes femur nanleeite ods eater: 48-3 43-7 41-3 28-5 26-5 32-0 47-5 46-1 36°3 62-7 
Saskatchewan— c 
FI-S MOOS WAWisnwcraceiaria ane a eiadisate 2 46-3 43-5 42-6 29-0 PAAVE Wil (ABS a GP ened Desens a 45-6 34-0 62-0 
5 PrincerAlDeLtl vader ace sens 44.7 42-0 42-0 27-7 26-7 30-5 44-0 45-0 34-7 60-2 
DOR e ROGAN ete th oictetwttvitveinite ste baeves na tan’ 46-2 43-3 43-2 27-4 26-9 32-3 47-1 47-3 36:3 62-7 
HEE SASIKALOON Hl Sales oe leve hos ela ee ers 50-0 46-5 47-4 31-5 30-2 36-1 49-0 49-1 36-6 63-8 
Alberta— c 
FeO ALATA i heer dahercve aie eect in Seas lenes 48-5 45-3 45-8 30-1 28-7 30-9 46-7 47-0 36-7 65-9 
56D rilmnellentas saves eas oh eae ss 49-8 47-0 45-5 29-6 2 Oe: Sinp revgeteatou | eee area 49-2 35-6 62-3 
Diese GMOntOM Nt alah ere serene Re seek 48.2 44.3 45-0 29-3 29:8 31-1 45-6 47-9 35-9 63-6 
Cc 
DS Leb DYPd Vee wouivwic eae ae cee: 48-7 45-0 42-5 28-3 VANTEys ial Fen acd onal Weer AD. 47-5 34-3 62-6 
British Columbia— 
5O=SINaNSIIMO seen nate a es ere er eee 58-7 §2-7 55:3 33-5 Saori Seen 90°08 Sto aie eee 71-2 
| 60—New Westminster................ 55-1 49.2 52-0 32-2 31-7 34-7 51-7 51-9 40-9 66-4 
| 61—-Prince Ruperts bins cepasin ess ee: 53-7 50-0 53-3 32-3 Sloan dee heres 54-5 02°08) | Pomein 65-4 
G2 == Lira ey emp the eae hela tara Gn acdse 52-8 48-3 50-5 33-8 33-7 36-7 49.2 55-0 41-1 66-8 
63—VANCOUVEero tare an eae we eeae 55-8 50-1 52-3 32-9 32-6 35-2 53-4 53-2 39-9 69-3 
H4-—VaCtoriac. tae ne daa eeian eae A 54-9 Mig 52-9 34-0 32-4 35-3 54-4 54-1 41-4 68-9 
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| 





nD 
: o = 
ar he a : 
S = - ae | 24 ; 2 
: © 5 v : eS 7m : ® 
Locality ee i ee | cat o Be We eet aa s 2 
id era es g ue a a at a i 
o oO KS) = - 
a > © S am ASR R pee 
3 [=m os S| Oke Px Q a, 2 ae Ouse ep! 
a2 gx arg oF uo rie se a = oe Se 
‘ : i & ® 
TS] 8S & S “5 |29 1 So | $@ |. 38 | 33 EO 
am | =o By =) Te 3 2 ae ve RoR os 600 
Hy oD) ca = Q oS ~Q Fy fom oO 























BAO) CCA Attra c eae heetie tee, shat clalat crests 28:3 | 30-6 | 58-3 | 17-0 | 72-6 | 27-0 8-4 6-1 | 10-3 | 13-6 
Sa Owen SOUNn deat ocdkee yinae ae ea 28-3 | 31-1 | 54-6 | 17-0 | 72-4 | 25-3 8-7 6-1 8-6 | 12-3 
$8—Peter borough sia. een cole stass 27-5 | 31-0 | 55-8 | 17:0 | 72-6 | 26-7 §-0 6-2 ; 10-2 | 12-9 
Si OTM GULL ULM aanictel eid sacs hey sce oh oh 27:4 | 30-1 | 63-6 | 18:0 | 72-8 | 28-2 9-3 6-3 8-6 | 11-4 
SSC AUNALINES nee dosme watts 27-8 | 30-9 | 58-3 | 17:5 | 73-7 | 27-3 8-1 6-3 9-9 | 13-1 
SOR OU OMaSs AUN acorns ote et atetehs)i 28° E3011 55897) |e bie0)) 74-8) | 2627 8-2 5-9 | 10-3 | 13-1 
40 Sarin, Weert ae gs ete nl ecabier telat aded | B22 16823 (1720) W739 272 8:7 6-2 9-9 | 12-7 
41 *SaultiStes Marien site deans: 28:7 | 30-6 | 64-1 | 18:0 | 72-9 | 27-1 8:7 6-2 9-7 | 12-9 
42 SULA ULOUG pe enieeye ls dere Se sue spelt ine 28-4 | 32-1 | 53-9 | 17-0 | 73-6 | 26-2 8-3 5:7 | 10-4 | 13:8 
£3 =—SUGDULY 2) oe sonnei eeis ad Sele ar 28-4 | 31-2 | 59-4 | 18:0 | 73-9 | 26-5 9-3 6-5 9-8 | 13-3 
44— Bim) ae is sate ote ies ook 20°8) | 81221) 61-6 | 1997) |) 72-2851 % 27-0 9-7 6-2 9-8 | 12-9 
MSL OLOnuOc vec eeiaietee chee oh ena oe 28-3 | 30-9 | 58-2 | 18-0 | 73-9 | 25-8 8:1 6-1 | 10-1 | 13-0 
46--Weelland (ieee, Sassen ees 28-3 | 31-8 | 59-2 | 17-9 | 73-4 | 26-7 8-7 6-1 9-7 | 12-5 
EWN blterolstovenn dan ead Senaie ethan nied Gy et 27-3 | 30-5 | 57-6 | 18:0 | 74-5 | 26-9 8-7 6-2 9-9 | 13-0 
43 Woodstocknu-ehisc becca oe on 27:7 | 31-6 | 53-8 | 16-0 | 72-6 | 26-4 8-1 5-5 9-4 | 12-9 
Manitoba— 
4G —-Drendon es dea wees oes ere eae 25:5 | 32-1 | 57-9 | 15-0 | 71-3 | 27-2 8-9 6-1 7-6 | 13-5 
SG Winnipeg cmnce ei oun: c 26-0 | 31-1 |} 60-3 | 16-0 | 72-0 | 27-7 9-2 6-0 9-1 | 13-2 
Saskatchewan— 
A Moosenlawnneua. seat dances cee: 24-4 | 33-8 | 55-5 | 16-0 | 69-8 | 28-0 9-1 6-1 9-1 | 12-9 
62--Prinee albert tanap dace ee mes 25:9 | 32-7 | 54-7 | 16-0 | 71-0 | 27-0 7-6 6-3 7-9 | 13-0 
Geiser) ahsfia DOVER tas Oly wi ey sas eae ae 25:6 | 34-0 | 55-9 | 16:0 | 69-5 | 28-3 9-0 6-2 7-9 | 18-2 
§4 NS askatoonuan, tick es meee ce 25:6 | 33:0 | 56-8 | 16-0 | 70-5 | 27-3 9-0 5-8 8-1 | 12-5 
Alberta— 
Dome CULV ALY Mee eae Rakes sete 25:2 | 31-7 | 56:5 | 17-0 | 70-0 | 27-2 9-6 6-2 8-3 | 13-0 
Se rumuliplier’ ns koe eee ne Sa 2629) |pr82-5 Ne bOes | P1720 71340 P2830 1s 10.4 6-4 | 10-9 | 13-4 
Bie Mamon tonne: nse Mesh acae 25-2 | 32-6 | 54-5 | 17-0 | 70-2 | 27-1 8-8 6-0 9-1 | 12-9 
S$— Veth bridge we. occsassecamuswes 3 25-5 | 32-6 | 56-3 | 17-0 | 69-8 | 27-5 | 10-2 6-0 7-5 | 12-6 
British Columbia— 
SOT IN ANAM Oe see tyne nch at oh ondiags 2987) I SonSu| Oseo |i rkie die |e ord | eo gosta t2 <0 6-5 9-1 | 13:9 
60@—New Westminster. ../...........: 29-0 | 31-7 | 51-9 | 15-0 | 72:2 | 27-6 10-5 6-3 9-4 13-2 
i= Prince Rupenteria: .nhiaes aa te 29-2 | 34-6 | 61-1 | 20-0 | 74-8 | 30-9 | 13-0 6-8 | 10-7 | 13-4 
62 rail ene te Sac See eel erie 27-2 | 33-6 | 60-3 | 18-0 | 72-6 | 28-4 | 12-0 6-8 8-9 | 12-5 
63——Vancollivereaitscese ncn oce wate on 28-8 | 31-7 | 52-3 | 15-0 | 72-6 | 27-5 | 11-4 6-2 9-1 | 13-1 
CI VACCOUIAM ee error ti astern 29-5 | 32-9 | 538-6 | 17:0 | 72-7 | 28-3 | 10-7 6:3 9-5 | 12-9 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Seen eT Ene Ca De Ga 

















Wert bles 
a 
OD wy % fe n 
Locality se | oo ee | ‘ ad £ Ee 
ES) Pel eee [eo | cca ule ea eee 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
GAO DEAWA Ja ede'sys oss a's ernie 26-4 | 17-6 | 23-6 | 15-3 8-6 | 64-5 | 22-1 | 22-7 | 33-4 | 49-5 | 50-7 
35—Owen Sound............+. 28-0 | 18-4 | 22-7 | 18:3 6-8 | 59-7 | 21-6 | 20-8 | 39-0 | 49-4 | 52-0 
36—Peterborough............. 27-6 | 18-3 | 23-1) | 14-9 7-1 | 59-0 | 22-0 | 21-4 | 36-9 | 46-0 | 49-4 
Sia POLrtrATobUrsee ence sis 29-8 | 19-0 | 21-7 | 12-7 7-4 | 62-0 | 20-7 | 24-4 | 39-3 | 50-7 | 49-8 
38—St. Catharines............ 26-7 | 18-5 | 22-3 | 14-5 7-7 | 66-4 | 21-5 | 23-1 | 37-4 | 40-6 | 52-2 
S9—Ste PHOMas yc. ce es: 28-0 | 18-4 | 23-2 | 13-8 8-1 | 67-0 | 21-3 | 21-5 | 44-2 | 50-2 | 52-6 
AN SAINI ns Ger as es epee es 2 26-0 | 19-0 | 238-1 | 14-4 7-3 | 60-4 | 19-9 | 23-0 | 43-2 | 46-8 | 53-2 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 28-5 | 18-4 | 28-7 | 15-2 8-1 | 67-1 | 17-7 | 24-0 | 34-3 | 46-9 | 51-8 
A2——StratlOLrd Mei. coals es aos 28-5 | 18-5 | 28-3 | 14-9 7-3 | 65-8 | 20-7 | 19-8 | 385-8 | 50-9 | 49-3 
435-—-SuUd DUPY Lh fac lreels eo a 29-1 | 18-0 , 28-3 | 15-7 8-8 | 63-9 | 21-4 | 22-7 | 40-1 | 51-4 | 53-4 
A4—Timmins.2..).)1.2.2- oe .06- 29-7 | 18-1 | 25-1 | 16-1 8-6 | 74-6 | 20-9 | 24-1 | 38-7 | 51-7 | 52-7 
AG LONORGO: cou stanivin syn A o'9 « 26-5 | 18-0 | 22-8 | 14-8 7-5 | 65-9 | 20-6 | 20-6.] 39-3 | 44-2 | 48-3 
AG=OWelland aus nis emi. 26-9 | 16-8 | 21-0 | 14-4 7-4 | 65-6 | 19-8 | 20-9 | 40-2 | 39-1 | 51-1 
47 Wind sore aces citctotinic ets 23-9 | 19-0 | 21-9 | 14-1 7-1 | 63-7 | 20-7 | 21-2 | 38-8 | 47-2 | 50-9 
48—Woodstock............... 24-8 | 17-5 | 23-5 | 14-5 6-9 | 65:8 | 19-2 | 20-3 | 35-6 | 48-6 | 50-2 
Manitoba— 
40-—-Brandoneine if va cectis ows 29-8 | 18-5 | 20-9 | 15-5 8-1 | 50-8 | 21-4 | 23-4 | 42-4 | 58-3 | 60-5 
DO Wiktiper sa .v6c cua see 29-3 | 18:9 | 21-2 | 14-0 7-3 | 48-0 | 20-1 | 21-7 | 40-9 | 44-6 | 57-7 
Saskatchewan— 
5I— Moose WaW ner esccnriesnsiee > 30-0 | 17-3 | 19-0 | 17-0 HON WV BR08)) As on ote 23-1 | 42-3 | 52-3 |....... 
52—Prince Albert............. 29-8 | 18-4 | 20-3 | 15-2 8-6 | 55-8 | 21-6 | 21-5 | 41-3 | 54-0 | 47-3 
Ba Rega ra ot ck pores 30-4 | 20-5 | 19-9 | 15-6 7-4 | 51-2 | 19-7 | 22-5 | 35-6 | 42-3 | 62-9 
54 Saskatoon. 5... i<0s0e02 2 30-9 | 18-8 } 21-3 | 16-1 7-7 | 57-5 | 20-4 | 22-7 | 39-3 | 49-9 | 50-0 
Alberta— 
Doe GISATY Ah se wos waterd Me 26-6 | 17-4 | 18-2 | 14-1 7-0 | 59-4 | 20-0 | 21-4 | 35-3 | 50-7 | 52-3 
o6——Drumihellers i.e: c. he < ss 5 25-8 | 18-5 | 19-0 | 12-9 7-3 | 64-4 | 20-4 | 22-8 | 33-9 | 53-4 | 61-0 
B/E dmonton oii s. sss cai 27-7 | 17-2 | 18-6 | 14-7 7-0 | 43-8 | 21-1 | 23-6 | 40-9 | 48-1 | 58-0 
b8=—Pethoridges: i222 te. see 28-2 | 18-0 | 18-2 | 138-6 7-5 | 51-4 | 19-4 | 23-1 -] 382-9 | 54-1 | 58-0 
British Columbia— 
SANE MENTO On nos aod Od bed Oe 25-3 18-0 | 23-0 16-0 7:5 58-9 20-2 | 20-7 | 39-0 | 46-3 60-0 
60—New Westminster......... 24-4 17-0 | 20-8 16:4 7:4 59-6 19-3 21-4 | 32-0 | 39-4 | 54-0 
Gi--Prinee Ruperts, Gav aces cc 26-3 | 20-4 | 23-1 | 17-4 7-8 | 63-8 | 21-5 | 28-1 | 46-3 | 51-9 | 52-3 
Dams DEALS. «rad cakes aetec.cat 27-0 | 18-9 | 19-3 | 17-3 ¢°41 62-651 19-1 | 28-7 Jo 40-05) 762290 es, 
63— Vancouver: ssc.cs. icisas oe 25-2 17-3 20-0 16-1 7:5 65-8 19-5 | 21-0 | 33-9 39-1 57-0 
EE NaGuOlN ks Sasae tobe oue ce 24-6 18-2 | 21-1 15-2 8-1 68-0 | 20-0 | 21-1 35-1 41-9 57-4 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, JANUARY, 1948 





Sugar Coal 
Q | es hy q ee Rent (a) 
es | SS} 8 BS Bs ; 
Sees eee sh ues | Se lee te 
CoN eR eRe esr ee: be Rene, | eee vie 
ow = Oo o va ie A < ea 
cts cts cts cts Cts cts. cts. $ $ $ 
Satta a ect y suites ¢ 31-4 | 41-1 | 33-8 9-3 9-1 Sf) Ol 2 i 20-00 Nl eneeey. 4 33-00-37 -00 
35—Owen Sound..32sn.. can 31:0 | 40:9 | 33-3 9-5 9-6 | 59-2 | 52-4 | 20-00 |....... 18- 50-22-50 
36—Peterborough 31-8 | 42-9 | 34-2 9-5 Oe OMeOOsuiall mols Oy te20<7 Dn] eee 27-50-31-50 
Sle~ EOL ADGMUL cant Nd is ese 27-8 | 41-8 | 32-2 10-1 LOCO OG On| O02 i | Mere 19-80 | 24-00-28-00 
38—St. Catharines 2077 | 3f°2) | 84-3 9-1 9-1 UPS pe bare aI lovasy ties 28-00-32 -00 
Beli, LUNGS. soc cnumoare 32:9 41-9 34-3 9-8 9-8 | 57-9 52°8 | 19-50 |)....... 22-00-26 -00 
“ASSO, Sodoun casos abOed se 33-0 41-5 32-8 10-1 9-9 58-2 Doe NN ih BA Dat ie alee Ue lh 6k hoe Pit Se 
41—Sault Ste. Marie 29-4 | 39-6 | 34-7 9-8 Dee O 2-0 a | Olga tea l= O0n |e eee 24-00-28 -00 
Ad =e SErAtLoCd © fh eat air 30-0 | 38-2 | 33-8 9-9 9-7 | 59-6 OL=5= | 20-00) eee - 22 -00-26-00 
43 SUA DULY in esl tae eas 30-5 | 39-3 | 36-7 10-0 OS SP OS. Om moles soo) il Opin seen 30-00-34 -00 
44—UMININS 7s,,.4 hie kamee s 32°3 | 39-5 | 35-3 10-0 LO Om 0329 sim ol-001023- 00) teva 30-00-34-00 
AS ALOLONLO fatness cde: 30-3 | 38-4 | 32-9 9-1 9-1 OSS ol. ON 119 =20n eae 34-00-38 -00 
46--Wellande. io! stave soe ue 26-6 | 36-4 | 33-9 9-2 9-3 52-7 51-8 LO SOs erasers) see eeuinte ce eee 
Ba VVADOS OT Me svete ist) coe 31:9 | 37-0 | 32-8 9-5 9-4 | 58-1 OLS BN 20 00) mee nuaat 27-00-31-00 
aS Woodstock), o.\ensae es 30:0 | 38-5 | 33-6 9-7 Dore || -eieton}. i NG AR OADEND) tence alle aswel ou cS oho 
Manitoba— 
(UE BNNs aan bdo vaeoode 29-7 | 44-2 | 35-0 10-2 LOSOR OSs amos nee eres 14-25 | 23-50-27-50 
OU VVANTIDe aetna ee 29-9 | 42-0 | 32-3 10-0 LOR OM OST 49 le ener ene 15-30 | 29-00-33-00 
Saskatchewan— 
SIM VOSS deraoekeooobaonas 30-3 | 38-3 | 35-5 10-5 LOS DealerOO7) alma coe | eure se 12-50 | 25-50-29-50 
52—Prince Alberts... kx. 29-5 | 41-7 | 35-3 11-0 LORS O38" | O0 duel ais te oe 12-60 | 21-00-25-00 
Dom MCRIDAL eae are ee 28:6 | 42-3 | 35-1 10-9 HONS! | Cailtoa bs EE efor Bh Ma Ay 13-60 | 30-00-34-00 
b4— Saskatoon vdeo: vate a 28-1 44-9 | 35-7 11-0 TUS S860 407 ere cae 12-40 | 24-00-28-00 
Alberta— 
Ss CRE ATs goscacoobas8e an 28-1 41-8 | 34-7 10-1 LOS 7ie lee oOcONul 46 = Omi eee 10-25 | 27-00-31-00 
00 rumihellleran ss seein 30:0 | 44-2 | 37-0 11-0 Myf Rag taee Th Mandel beers ard libs tes 2 23 - 50-27 -50 
Nee UOMontOnese een ate 27-7 | 41-9 | 32-4 10-0 10:6 | 58-1 p Sota Iiatien fet 7°55 26-00-30-00 
on LOTR DLIdges etn ae 29-7 | 40-8 | 32-6 | 10-2 11-0 | 55-1 ADO ences: 7:00 | 24-00-28-00 
British Columbia— 
EY SIN iM. eo ae mans Ele or 30:6 | 42-2 | 30-3 9-9 LOA DO Our me OO) Ol mes sere | on ae ae 18-00-22-00 
60—New Westminster 28-2 40-9 30-3 9-1 9-2 54-5 | 49-4 |....... 15-45 | 21-00-25-00 
Gla brinceskupenteses. de 31-6 43-3 | 33-7 10-0 LOO pale OO mes hoe |e 17-25 | 20-00-24-00 
CPSP as soln Sean tee eae 30:0 | 40-3 | 34-2 10-1 ORO OGL 49 afin pees. 13-50 | 23-00-27-00 
C= VANCORVERs.. 19Senib oe ean 28-7 | 38:3 | 31-1 9-3 Oe Sm Ou 6 we 4Oe0. Icctince 15-45 | 26-50-30-50 
G4——Viictoriakes nancies nace 28:0 | 40-2 | 30-4 10-1 DOE OS) al mAG OM Wer secrete 16-40 | 23-00-27-00 
































(a) Rent figures are obtained by multiplying increases since J une, 1941 by the average rental determined by the 
census of that date. The increases are based upon reports from real estate agents and periodic sample surveys which are 
now being conducted by direct interview. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses, 
rents have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 

(c) Averages include prices for cuts with bone in. 


Apartment or flat 
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TABLE F-2.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 
BEGINNING OF JANUARY 1948 


(Base:—August, 1939=100) 


en 





\ Home 
—. Total Food Rent Fuel Clothing ey ee 

Services 
ISIE a5 Ai ae nes ae oid SOO SE Deiat 143-2 183-8 108-1 127-0 164-0 147-1 118-9 
SSAA MG PaO LM pity yelehatorcie ital pistsiele ene syeqehe mtevayera Fe 146: 8 182-1 111-1 126-1 164-0 149-6 122-9 
Montreal iosatesiicceschscattele wag eroisia veitieie tatanst ons 151-3 190-9 116-2 119-8 157-4 163-6 119-1 
DT OMUO gaye dhkaie e e Se orstioles i Backs EST! 145-8 179-7 116-5 132-8 164-3 153 4 122-2 
\iiAbarewh o(et ey aan, Acs unseneis ermine cls o. chao nrcrcaC 142-8 179-6 114-4 113-2 153-7 160-2 117-6 
RSS DU OO Mein resale er ieby senate nie eer ope ee dacel yo 151-1 191-4 121-9 123-2 165-4 160-1 120-2 
LDYoheaveseiayn er aiyry One cea een aER or sorter ag cc 143-8 185-7 107-7 104-7 162-1 152-9 120-9 
IWiANCOUVER siete cc ciess «lop sobiers ie sole lal elejeye 147-8 184-4 112-1 127-3 165-9 150-5 124-1 


POR Ie eas ee Rt eM I I 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August, 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 











Price 
Per Dec. Aug. Dec. Nov. Dec. Jan. Jan. 
1941 1945 1945 1947 1947 1948 1948 


Commodities* 











Beetisirlolnetea Kmiec we yette shure sbicha athens tot lb. 120-7 154-8 154-8 180-6 180-3 182-8 51-@ 
Beer round stead Kapono er eerie ae ns ee biewhiayy viele lb. 125-7 167-9 167-9 197-5 197-5 | 200-8 47-6 
PR CEE al DILOQS GTi ok Ee fantom pcan tana neta: inet lb. 125-5 174-3 174-3 207-0 | 205-2 208-3 47-9 
iBeetshouldersiy waka tin a erie een menyania eo lb TE Y8 7 161-6 162-3 194-3 194-3 198-7 31-6 
Beef stewing WOnelessulsavcus se asinds wee see ieee lb 136-7 168-3 168-3 204-3 205-0 212-3 29-8 
Weal stronteroll boneless: bescmi ciate ven ae es lb 139-3 174-0 174-0 185-8 191-7 198-2 33°5 
aml we rwroasty tain} ie cans cama eee A ceae ok lb 109-9 164-4 152-8 172-9 172-9 176-4 50-1 
Pork fresin loins) centre-cuty tenn ne- oe oe ee lb 125-3 143-8 143-8 181-0 | (179-2 181-4 49-3 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off.................- lb 127-0 143-4 143-4 191-6 190-6 192-7 36-7 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on.............. lb 132-3 141-5 142-5 194-4 195-0 196-0 62-5 
lbewit Mah a\big 3,4: GS) eet ines ne say aE UA ERR eA) cat whic cic lb 151-3 157-9 159-6 243-9 244-7 | 245-6 28-0 
Shortening .veretayl ern ee oars ake wean eee lb 134-7 137-5 137-5 218-1 219-4 219-4 31-6 
Biges,Crade, Wx! 286s}: semiek aa). i antes ee doz. 156-4 155-3 181-3 195-0 191-1 186-9 58-2 
TURES SR UPP SCANT Gh rept aL ca Acie AM eae OP Bedi qt. 111-0 95-4 95-4 141-3 151-4 154-1 16-8 
Butter, creamery, TOPLINUS Release cay. ete iecc aint sane lb. 140-5 144-3 148-0 233-7 250-5 268-1 73-2 
Cheese, Plain yma hd ye Eby ted dae sina. sate ee pkg. 174-6 164-4 165-4 193-8 200-6 204-3 27-3 
Breadaplaimiwhites wrapped waieiie kun poe oem lb. 106-5 | 106-3 106-3 144-4 144-4 144-4 9-1 
LOUIS HIT SRE TACO phe rae Rn ac hed elm), Oe baat a, lb 127-3 124-2 124-2 184-8 187-9 187-9 6-2 
dO ESKER FENG Oia SPE inte Ue hen pimmning orem St lb. 112-0 114-0 114-0 142-5 148-8 152-0 9-6 
Worm takes. Sor anitibaa si oe Aetiaee eo ae pkg. 101-1 100-0 100-0 132-6 139-1 143-5 13-2 
MOMmMaAtOeS), CANNEGA 2a San manent once. noe ae eerie tin 129-9 137-7 137-7 | 245-3 256-6 | 255-7 27-1 
Reastieanned e278.) ee wat MART EE Rigen mie nen Rt tin 117-5 121-7 121-7 148-3 150-0 150-8 18-1 
@ornycannedsta Ste cwers ee al attests tin 128-3 132-7 132-7 187-6 199-1 197-3 22-3 
BGAanS HOT Vette eee MAAC es alien cae Ib 129.4 133-3 133-3 251-0 | 282-4 292-2 14-9 
Onionsaee cencon ete PPE Le Ce RR ee eS lb. 108-2 142-9 126-5 132-7 149-0 161-2 7-9 
POTALOCS A Her Me RII 5 Ue re COIS eel wen 15 lb. 89-9 | 218-3 149-4 155-8 180-8 183-8 60-3 
PerUmeds «ULE ofan, eerste hats. Siro ON ats eee on 115-8 120-2 120-2 178-1 178-1 178-9 20-4 
Riaisinss seedless, thule eg. Aa ice oats cant lb. 104-0 107-9 108-6 142-4 146-4 148-3 22-4 
Oran Geshe eer areca het a tari seed hres ic crete as doz. 132-5 154-6 154-3 135-8 | 141-0 136-5 40-6. 
MACRO NS ces ees Me sen on RAR Gott D) Od doz. 111-3 147-7 148-6 156-3 158-5 153-5 49-9 
AMIE SULA WD CLES CL OF OZ reeN ices ars Lanier reldeloneee jar 111-3 115-1 115-1 157-1 159-5 160-1 26-3 
REACHES E20 On ieee aati Mio Nar Le lanka tin 101-5 105-1 106-1 154-8 156-3 156-3 30-8 
Marmalade. oranze-ll 6.07 ¢saccre cul oo acait. Aas jar 118-3 128-9 128-9 146-5 148-0 148-8 20-2 
Cormisynhup soil bee id conan des ts ats A Neaa e tin 138-0 | 158-2 | 157-7 | 205-0 | 204-4 |] 202-0 34-6 
Sugar peranulatedeen saeco wae asst. 132-3 132-3 132-3 153-8 149-2 149-2 9-7 
DUCATI AVC! OW seer se r tationaht uk acteurs Stemi lb 131-3 134-9 134-9 157-1 154-0 154-0 9-7 
(COM ECCEMY Prieta cn RS us ike he Sihas ha shiss Gr ote c lb. 141-6 131-4 131-7 166-3 168-9 172-5 58-3 
Peau lac lows Dw eaen ames «eden ab outs Srna albus, pkg. 145-2 131-6 131-6 173-1 173-8 173-8 51-1 





* Descriptions and units of sale apply to January, 1948, prices. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTLS IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1948, JANUARY 
AND DECEMBER, 1947} 








Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date Com- Com- In Per 1,000 
mencing In mencing In Man- _ | Available 
During | Existence} During | Existence] Working Work 
Month Month Days Days 
JUMUATY LOSS ces eS Seine Heke ee we ee 12t 19 1185s 912 9oe WW tooeu 1-75 
Mecember 19475 ck scatters Mh kts Je va ony 15 1, 240 3,189 19,097 0-24 
PAWUALY PIO 4a vase asin ool hate sense 1 12 Sia02: S002 28,519 0-38 





*Preliminary figures. 
{Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain 
information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike 
involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received until some 
time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1948 (4) 
ey 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
Industry, Occupation §=|————————————|_ in Man- 
and Locality Establish- Working 
ments | Workers Days 


Particulars (2) 





| eee | eee 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to January, 1948 





Locainc— 
Bush workers, 1 50 50 |Commenced December 29, 1947; refusal 
Delray, Ont. to cut pulpwood on a piece-work basis; 
terminated January 2; return of work- 
ers; in favour of employer. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and Liquors— 
Soft drink factory 1 20 300 jCommenced December 1, 1947; for 
workers, implementation of award of arbitra- 
Edmonton, Alta. tion board providing for increased 


wages in new agreement under negoti- 
ations; unterminated. 


Vegetable Foods, ete.— 

Bakery workers, 1 (3) 20 130 |Commenced December 8, 1947; for 
Vancouver, B.C. implementation of award of arbitra- 
tion board providing for increased 
wages and other changes in new agree- 
ment under negotiations; terminated 
January 10; return of workers pending 

further negotiations; indefinite. 


Printing and Publishing— 

Printing pressmen, 65 750 7,500 {Commenced December 15, 1947; for a 
Toronto, Ont. greater increase in wages than recom- 
mended by majority report of coneih- 

ation board, union security, increased 

vacations with pay, etc., in new agree- 

ments under negotiations; untermi- 

nated; compromise settlement arrived 

at on January 20 in al! but two estab- 


lishments. 
Metal Products— 
Structural steel factory 2 50 800 |Commenced August 21, 1947; for new 
workers, agreements providing for increased 
Burnaby, B.C. wages, additional union security and 


other changes; terminated January 30; 
negotiations; compromise. 


CoNsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Electricians, 1 80 700 |Commenced December 22, 1947; for a 
Montreal, P.Q. union agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes; terminated 
January 12; negotiations; compromise, 
increase in wages pending negotiations 
for union agreement. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Ships’ officers and 5 40 100 |Commenced December 22, 1947; for new 
seamen, agreements providing for increased 
Halifax, N.S., and wages and other changes, and dispute 
British Columbia Over carrying arms to China; termi- 
Ports. nated January 5; return of workers; 
indefinite. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during January, 1948 
MiInInc— ‘ 
Asbestos miners, 6 2,000 5,350 |Commenced January 7; alleged delay in 
Thetford Mines and negotiations for new agreements pro- 
Black Lake, P.Q. viding for increased wages, union 
security, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay, etc.; terminated January 9; con- 
ciliation, provincial; compromise. 
SOR NOLS. Ae ib bolic wali ones dae 9,000 117,000 |Commenced January 13: for a new agree- 
Alberta and British ment providing for increased Dance 
Columbia. and other changes; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1948 (4)—Concluded 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 





Workers 


in 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Establish- 
ments 


Man- 
Working 
Days 





Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during January, 1948— Conc. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Tire factory workers, 
press room and tire 
cure department, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Teztiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Braid, elastic and hosi- 
ery factory work- 
ers, 
Lansing, Ont. 


Canvas products 
factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Foundry workers, 


moulders, 
Sackville, N.B. 


Electrical apparatus 
factory workers, 
Aurora, Ont. 


Farm implement 
factory workers, 
Victoriaville, P.Q. 


TRADE— 
Seed packers, 
Brandon, Man. 


Ice cutters and 
_ handlers, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


Garage and service 
station workers, 
St. Stephen, N.B. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Restaurant workers, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


1 


—y 


_ 


— 


paar 


— 


— 


ive) 


i) 


(4) 150 


43 


23 


(°) 65 


40 


50 


65 


75 


40 


34 


1,150 |Commenced January 8; alleged inability 


450 


215 


130 


140 


400 


675 


185 


225 


to maintain earnings on tire-curing 
standards established Nov. 17-47; 
terminated January 16; conciliation, 


provincial, followed by negotiations 
and possible reference to arbitration; 
indefinite. 


Commenced January 19; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of workers 
following application for certification 
of union as bargaining agency; ter- 
minated January 31; return of workers 
pending reference to conciliation board; 
indefinite. 


Commenced January 20; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, union security, 
etc., and alleged discrimination in 
dismissal of two workers; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced January 6; protesting lay- 
off physically unfit worker; terminated 
January 7; return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 


Commenced January 6; for increased 
wages; terminated January 10; concili- 
ation, provincial; compromise. 


Commenced January 23; for implementa- 
tion of award of arbitration board 
providing for increased wages, reduced 
hours and other changes, in renewal of 
agreement which expired June 27-47; 
unterminated. 


Commenced January 20; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and changes in working conditions; 
unterminated. 


Commenced January 24; for reduction 
of probationary period for new em- 
ployees from 90 to 30 days; terminated 
January 27; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


Commenced January 24; for union agree- 
ments providing for increased wages, 
reduced hours, etc., as recommended 
by conciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced January 16; for imple- 
mentation of award of arbitration 
board providing for increased wages 
and reduced hours in new agreements 
under negotiations; terminated Janu- 
ary 26; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned; in some cases 


incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
ef termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
(3) 22 indirectly affected; (4) 650 indirectly affected; (5) 83 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1. FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER 
OF 1947 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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bo 
o Sis 
g eal co 
of mM io} Q =} 
= Sault 
ule Ot ey 
CAUSE a | ~O| © 
fav ty aD a [=| fan) 
BH 1 o.8 S| 
ool SS [ines do 9) Weare) 
Sw] es = * ‘3S go} 
© FO ect te es Cc ses o 
nS q e| os lcs [eet 3 
2 a jae! 618 s8| 5 3 
3/2) Sls?) 3) 6 bes! &) o] 818] 8) 
Rd As = ee) Pave et bss det ce btoty, oe 8 Nes ihe sor 
Bl P| a les| | sje) 8) 8) 8151 e)s 
“a_/Q/e |e Pay, | XO) es. HIlHl|/melan}|Pe]e 
Prime movers (engines, shafting, belts, etc.)..........+-|-.+- oI) Pac or et A be nk Ue (ene PePreae Batata bea tes cc) cl hate & 2 
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TABLE H-2._FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA AND THE PROVINCES DURING 
THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1947 BY INDUSTRIES 
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The Labour Month in Brief 


The months of January and February 
saw a further increase in unemployment, 
but this was mainly seasonal in character 
and was expected to dissolve by April or 
early May. The number of unplaced 
applicants registered for work at National 
Employment Service offices reached the 
200,000 mark, a total slightly in excess of 
the 1947 high, but had begun to decline 
by mid-March. 

Aside from seasonal influences, which 
particularly affected agricultural and con- 
struction employment, shortages of gas and 
electric power had forced a large number 
of lay-offs in the southern industrial areas 
of Ontario. In addition, more women were 
looking for jobs, a considerable number 
of whom were married. Geographically, 
unemployment was most noticeable in the 
Pacific and Maritime regions. 

Nevertheless employment levels were 
considerably higher than those of the 
comparable period in 1947 and were in 
fact at the highest point on record for the 
time of year. The previously understaffed 
mining, logging and service industries had 
received an influx of workers. And a 
survey of key industrial firms, undertaken 
by the Department of Labour and covering 
the first six months of 1948, indicated that 
the over-all expansion in employment was 
expected to continue. 


_ Employment 


The two charts at the top of the 
opposite page, dealing with “industrial 
employment” and “unplaced applicants”, 
illustrate the current seasonal decline in 
employment, 

The index of industrial employment, 
prepared by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics on the basis of returns from 
leading industrial employers, dropped to 
127-2 on January 1, 1948, having stood at 
130-9 the previous month. A further loss 
of 2-1 per cent occurred at February 1, 
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according to information received too late 
for inclusion in the chart. In most prov- 
inces, the trend in manufacturing was 
upward, but there were substantial reduc- 
tions in many of the non-manufacturing 
classes, notably logging, construction and 
trade. As compared with February 1 last 
year, the general index numbers of employ- 
ment were higher im all provinces except 
Alberta, where the strike in coal mining 
particularly affected the situation, 

The number of claimants for unemploy- 
ment Insurance rose rapidly during January 
to total 131,000 at January 31, representing 
an increase of 36,000 and 27,000 respec- 
tively over the previous month and year. 
The yearly gain, however, reflected the 
increased number of ex-service men eligible 
for unemployment insurance. Conversely, 
the number of claimants for “out-of-work” 
benefit, a temporary DVA payment to 
unemployed veterans, dropped from 34,000 
to 3,000 during the year. This substan- 
tiated the assumption that over-all unem- 
ployment at the end of January was below 
that of 1947. 


Industrial Relations 


During 1947 the predominant cause of 
strikes was wages, 91 per cent of the time- 
loss occurring in disputes in which wages 
were an issue. In the great majority of 
wage disputes, however, other factors were 
also involved, such as union security, 
hours, vacations with pay, and other 
aspects of working conditions. 

A wage dispute in the coal mines of 
Alberta and British Columbia accounted 
for most of the time lost during the first 
two months of 1948. Following a com- 
promise settlement reached on February 17, 
work was resumed by February 23 at most 
of the mines in the two provinces. 

Preliminary figures for February, 1948, 
show that 15 strikes took place, involving 
11,082 workers, with a time loss of 140,945 
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man-working days, or °18 per cent of 
estimated working time. These figures 
approximated those for the previous month, 
and indicated somewhat less strike activity 
than in February, 1947. 

In the field of federal jurisdiction, a 
strike began in the deepsea dry cargo 
shipping industry on March 3. Federal 
conciliation was in process in regard to 
the renewal of collective agreements in 
certain sections of the inland shipping 
industry, and in connection with wage 
demands and other matters in the railway 
industry, and the air transport industry. 


Cost of Living 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index (base 1935-39100), rose 
from 148-3 on January 2 to 150-1 on 
February 2, 1948. The increase in this 
series between February, 1947 and February 
this year amounted to 22-3 points. From 
August, 1939 to February 2, 1948, the 
increase in the index was 48-9 per cent. 

The increase over January 2 was equal 
to the average monthly advance recorded 
during the preceding 12 months, but 
slightly less than advances recorded in 
each of the past two months. More than 
half of the rise during January was 
attributable — to the food index which 
mounted from 182-2 to 186-1. Seasonal 
declines in eggs and citrus fruits were 
heavily overbalanced by increases for 
meats, cereal foods, vegetables and other 
food groups. 

Meat price averages on February 2 were 
down appreciably from levels indicated by 
a mid-January check-up. Lower prices for 
United States anthracite coal were respon- 
sible for the only group index decline, 
with fuel and light dropping fractionally 
from 120-4 to 120-1. Other group changes 
were as follows: clothing up from 161-2 
to 165-1; home furnishings and services 
from 158-4 to 159-9; and miscellaneous 
items from 122-6 to 122-8. The rental 
index remained at 119-9. 


Earnings 


A steady advance in wages has character- 
ized the employment scene during the 
major part of the post-war period. 
Average hourly earnings of hourly-rated 
workers in manufacturing have indicated 
an uninterrupted rise since January 1, 1946, 
with the one exception of a minor decline 
in the first month of that year. At 
January 1, 1948, average hourly earnings 
stood at 86°6 cents as against 85:5 cents 
and 76:2 cents one month and one year 
before respectively. 
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The effectiveness of the increase, how- 
ever, was largely lost in the steady rise 
in the cost of living. Reflecting this, real 


earnings (earnings computed in relation to 


the cost of living) have remained rela- 
tively stable over the period. The index 
(av. 1946= 100), which stood at 104-3 at 
January 1, 1948, was only -1 and -5 points 
respectively over that recorded in the 
previous month and year. 


Labour Income 


Total Canadian labour income in 1947, 
according to the first estimate by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, amounted 
to $6,111 million, about 18 per cent higher 
than the revised preliminary estimate of 
$5,195 million for 1946. Larger sums were 
paid out in wages and salaries in 1947 
in all but the agriculture and fishing 
industries. 

Employment and average earnings were 
higher generally in 1947 than in 1946. The 
index of employment, in nine leading 
industries averaged about nine per cent 
above 1946, while average weekly earnings 
were about 11 per cent higher. Less 
working time was lost in strikes in 1947 
and this factor also contributed to the 
higher totals of labour income. 

Agricultural employment, however, was 
lower in 1947 than in 1946, and labour 
income in this industry, in spite of gener- 
ally higher farm wage rates, is estimated 
to be about $21 million less than in the 
previous year. Payments of wages and 
salaries were also slightly lower in the 
fishing industry. The lower levels of 
labour income in these industries were 
affected by unfavourable spring weather 
conditions last year. 

For the month of December last, Cana- 
dian labour income is estimated at $541 
million, which is $12 million lower than 
the estimated total for November—highest 
for any month in 1947—but $74 million or 
16 per cent higher than the figure for 
December, 1946. The decline in labour 
income estimates from November to 
December was affected by the general 
slackening of industrial activity for the 
holiday season and the influence of winter 
weather, particularly upon construction and 
agriculture. 


Production 


The index of industrial production has 
during the last few months held close to 
a record peace-time level. The figure for 
January, 1948, was 178-0, as compared 
with 179-6 for December and 173-8 for 
January, 1947. 











NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Speaking in the House of 
Employment Commons on February 17, 
transfer of in reply to a question from 
Nova Scotia Mr. John Bracken, Leader 
residents of the Opposition, the Hon. 

Humphrey Mitchell, Muin- 
ister of Labour, gave an outline of the 
movement of residents of Nova Scotia to 
work elsewhere in Canada. Under this 
program men out of work, and some 
women too, have been offered free trans- 
portation. 


The Minister's statement was. as 
follows:— 

“A group movement plan was author- 
ized in January, 1947, but most of the 
new placements were in the autumn 
months of that year. The total, men and 
women, was 2,642, of which 2,354 were 
men. Of these, 1,627 were transferred 
from Sydney, 341 from New Glasgow, 183 
from Halifax, 175 from Amherst, 16 from 
Yarmouth, 6 from Bridgewater and 6 from 
Liverpool. 


“Through the National Employment 
Service, 254 went to gold and base metal 
mines in northern Ontario,* 211 to a nickel 
refinery, 761 to farm implement plants; 


and the remainder were absorbed by. 


foundries, paper mills, textile mills, other 
manufacturing and construction. 

“Of the 288 women and girls trans- 
ferred, 257 came from Sydney, 27 from 
New Glasgow and 4 from Amherst. They 
found work in shoe, textile, rubber, and 
food processing plants. Under this plan 
transportation and medical examination 


costs were paid by the Federal Govern- — 


ment. 

“In addition, jobs were found for resi- 
dents of the Maritimes individually. It is 
estimated 1,200 men and women were thus 
referred to vacancies offered by employers 
elsewhere during 1947. 

“There were other organized movements, 
largely confined to the east, with trans- 
portation paid by employers and workers. 

“In the potato picking season, 600 New 
Brunswick residents were found jobs in 
Maine and 700 Nova Scotians were found 
jobs in Prince Edward Island. For apple 
picking, 1,500 Nova Scotians were regis- 
tered and found jobs in the Annapolis 
valley; 200 New Brunswick residents were 
transferred to pea vining operations in 





* See elsewhere in this issue, p. 290. 


Maine. More than 400 woods workers 
were transferred from New Brunswick to 
Maine. This is a total of more than 
3,400.” 


The value of unemploy- 
Unemploy- ment insurance was empha- 
ment sized during the _ recent 
insurance in extreme cold snap in 
cold weather Windsor, Ontario, when 
lay-offs hundreds of workers 
in Windsor became idle due to the 

enforced closing of various 
plants, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister 
of Labour, stated on February 23. 


Unemployment imsurance averaging 
$20,000 daily was paid out by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission in 
Windsor during 11 days of the cold 
weather lay-offs. 

The daily average for that city for the 
previous 11 days, before the extreme cold 
set in, was only $6,400, Mr. Mitchell 
pointed out. 


The annual report on 
Wages cause. strikes and lockouts, giving 
of most detailed information and 
strikes in statistics on the strikes and 
1947 lockouts in Canada during 

1947, together with his- 
torical data and statistics on disputes in 
other countries, will this year not be 
published in the Lasour GazeTTe but will 
be issued as a supplement. Copies will 
be mailed to all subscribers. 


The report indicates that the predominant 
cause of strikes in 1947 was wages, 91 per 
cent of the time loss occurring in disputes 
in which wages was an issue. In the great 
majority of wage disputes, however, other 
factors were also involved, such as union 
security, hours, vacations with pay, and 
other aspects of working conditions. 

Workers won their strike objective in 
64 cases, and lost in 58. In 89 disputes, 
including those which caused by far the 
greatest time loss, the outcome was a 
compromise or the workers were partially 
successful. Strikes whose outcome was 
indefinite, or which were unterminated at 
the end of the year, numbered 25. There 
were 236 strikes or lockouts during the 
year. 

During 1947 time loss from strikes was 
about half what it was in the previous 
year, but exceeded any other year on 
record except 1919. When account is 
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taken, however, of the growth in employ- 
ment and industrial activity in Canada, 
and time loss is calculated as a percentage 
of estimated total working time, the 
relative importance of strike activity in 
1947 is seen to have been approached or 
exceeded in a number of previous years. 
Time loss in 1947 was 2,397,340 days, or 
about a quarter of one per cent of esti- 
mated working time. Averaged over all 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
loss was about three-quarters of a day 
per worker. The average loss per worker 
actually involved in a strike was 23 days. 


The Southam Company, 
Damages publishers of The Van- 
awarded couver Province and other 
against newspapers, were awarded 
officers of $10,000 damages and costs 
Vancouver against six officers of Local 
Typo- 226 of the International 
graphical Typographical Union in a 
Union judgment given on Feb- 

ruary 18 in the British 


Columbia Supreme Court. The strike of 
the union was declared to be an illegal 
strike as well as a conspiracy on the part 
of the union members. 

A summary of the judgment appears 
elsewhere in this issue in the article 
Legal Decisions Affecting Labour. 


: Assurance that Ontario is 
Ontario plans planning to adopt the pro- 
to adoptnew posed Dominion “labour 
federal labour code” was given by Hon. 
code Charles Daley, Minister of 

Labour for Ontario, in a 
broadcast speech on February 24. A Bill 
embodying the code, similar to Bill 338 
introduced at the last session, is to be 
introduced in the House of Commons 
during its present session. 

Mr. Daley stated that “at the coming 
session of the Ontario Legislature a Bill 
will be introduced, which, if passed, will 
enable the necessary administrative 
arrangements to be made and _ the 
Dominion code to be applied to all 
(Ontario) provincial works, undertakings, 
or businesses strictly within the provincial 
field.” 

The Minister continued: “The Ontario 
Government has stated on more than one 
occasion that it believes in uniform laws 
governing labour relations and demon- 
strated this belief, in a practical way, when 
it passed a provincial Act making the 
wartime labour code of the Dominion 
Government applicable to all Ontario 
industry. . It also provided that this 
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code would remain in force until repealed, 
and for that reason it is still in force... .” 


Proceedings of the second 


Industrial Industrial Relations Confer- 
Relations ence of Laval University, 
Conference held in April, 1947, have 
at Laval been published by the 


University under the title 
Securité Syndicale (Union Security). 
More than 300 persons attended the 
two-day Conference, including employers, 
representatives of employer organizations, 
unions and joint committees, professionals, 
clergymen, government officials, and 
students. The report contains the text of 
the various addresses. 
The third Industrial Relations Confer- 
ence has been announced for April 19 
and 20 at Quebec. The general subject 


will be “Forms of Worker-Employer 
Collaboration.” 

Of special interest and 
Health of value to both manage- 
industrial ment and labour is the 
workers work of the Industrial 
promoted by Health Division of the 
Health Department of National 
Division Health and Welfare. The 


Second Annual Report of 
that Department for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1647, which was issued recently, 
contains an outline of the activities of 
the Division. | 

In general, it co-operates with the 
provincial health authorities in  co- 
ordinating official activities designed to 
preserve and improve the health of Cana- 
dian workers. It also carries out investi- 
gational, research and educational work 
relating to the health of industrial 
workers. To discharge these functions, 
the Division maintains medical, nursing 
and laboratory staffs in Ottawa and, in 
addition, three laboratories for the study 
of industrial health problems in the field 
at Edmonton, Regina and Halifax. 

Research studies are carried out in the 
laboratories into many industrial condi- 
tions that affect the health of workers, 
and every effort made to ascertain and 
apply the latest remedial techniques. For 
example, in 1946-47 extended studies were 
made of the incidence of silicosis among 
foundry workers and stone-cutters in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick and among 
coal miners in Alberta. 

Not only does the Division conduct 
such scientific investigations, but it keeps 
in close touch with similar work being 
done in other countries. It holds mem- 
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bership on a number of national and 
international committees and associations 
that deal with the various phases of 
industrial health. 


Thus, through its research and investi- 
gatory work, the Division has become a 
focal centre for information on the latest 
advances in the science of industrial 
health. This information, after it has 
been collected and classified, forms the 
basis for its educational work. Booklets 
and posters dealing with various phases 
of occupational diseases are published from 
time to time—some of them in collabora- 
tion with provincial organizations—and 
distributed widely by provincial Health 
Departments. In addition, the Division 
issues the monthly publication, Industrial 
Health Bulletin, of which 25,000 copies in 
English and 10,000 in French are distrib- 
uted in Canada and abroad. It is supplied 
to all Canadian establishments having over 
15 employees, to 2,000 trade union locals, 
as well as to professional agencies and 
other interested bodies. 


Applications for copies of the Annual 
Report of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare should be addressed 
to the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 


A new machine for study- 
Machine for ing dust in the air and 
analyzing analyzing its composition 
dust installed has been devised to protect 
in Health the health of men working 
Department in mines and foundries and 

is currently being installed 
in the industrial health laboratory of the 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare here. 


Announcement of the purchase of the 
new apparatus, known as a geiger-counter 
X-ray spectrometer, was made in Feb- 
ruary by Hon, Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare. Only four 
other similar machines are in use in 
Canada, Mr. Martin said, and it is expected 
that installation of the spectrometer in the 
Ottawa laboratory will greatly extend 
protective health measures against diseases 
caused by silicosis-producing material in 
the air. 

By means of X-rays the spectrometer 
not only detects the presence of silica in 
any given sample of dust but measures 
the quantity of it in a fraction of the time 
formerly required. Earlier types of diffrac- 
tion units showed the presence of silica 
but the exact percentage could be worked 
out only by using additional complex 
equipment or methods. 


The new apparatus will greatly increase 
the industrial health laboratory’s capacity 
to do analyses of dust and quickly to 
assess the safety from the health stand- 
point of factories and mines where silicosis- 
producing material may be present in the 
air. 

The spectrometer will be available to 
industry through the provincial health 
departments. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Increase in Statistics index of the cost 
cost of of commodities and services 
commodities used by farmers has in- 
used by creased by almost 70 per 
farmers cent since ,1939, standing 

at 168-5 in January, 1948 
(base 1935-39=100). The rise since Jan- 
uary, 1947, was 26-7 points. 

Components of the index stood at the 
following levels: equipment and materials, 
167°5; tax and interest rates, 116-4; farm 
wage rates, 303-1; farm family living costs, 
155°2. 

Cash returns received by Canadian 
farmers from the sale of farm products in 
1947 reached an all-time high record of 
$1,990,600,000, an increase of $237,900,000 
over the revised figure of $1,752,700,000 for 
1946, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. When compared with the 
previously recorded high of $1,829,000,000 
in 1944, the 1947 cash income showed an 
increase of $161,600,000, or 8-8 per cent. 
Including supplementary payments—pay- 
ments made under the Wheat Acreage 
Reduction Act, the Prairie Farm Assist- 
ance Act and the Prairie Farm Income 
Act—cash receipts in 1947 amounted 
to $2,002,200,000 as compared with 
$1,769,600,000 in 1946. 


The first issue of the 
New monthly Canadian Statistical Review 
statistical has been released for dis- 
review issued tribution by the Dominion 
by D.B.S. Bureau of Statistics. 
Successor to the Monthly 
Review of Business Statistics, which has 
been published without interruption since 
1926, the new Review provides a compre- 
hensive presentation of current Canadian 
statistics in attractive and readable form. 
Economic factors are reviewed in great 
detail and cover such fields as labour, 
income and earnings, prices, fuel and power, 
mining, manufacturing, construction, food 
and agriculture, domestic and external 
trade, transportation and finance. | 
With the change in name to the 
Canadian Statistical Review, considerable 
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changes have been made in the format. 
A larger page permits the statistics to be 
better spaced and to be printed in more 
readable type. It allows, too, for the 
inclusion of longer tables, and advantage 
has been taken of this to show monthly 
figures for the past twenty-four months 
-and the monthly averages for the 1mme- 
diate past 10 years and for two or three 
important years before that, wherever this 
material is available. 


Statistics contained in the new Review 
are to a large extent the same as in the 
old, but the tables have been considerably 
re-arranged to give unity to each section. 
There is an introductory group of tables 
which contains a selection of significant 
economic statistics for Canada, the United 
States and the United Kingdom. Some 
comparison is thus provided between 
developments in Canada and those in the 
two countries which have the greatest 
influence on our economy. 


In the Review the proportion of 
explanatory text is being somewhat 
increased. The leading article discussing 
economic conditions in the current month, 
which has regularly appeared in the 
Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
will be continued. It will review the high- 
lights as shown in the recent statistics, 
giving some background and reference to 
developments in other countries where 
this is relevant, and will be augmented by 
a number of graphic charts. 


A new feature will be an article which 
each month will discuss one particular 
series or field of statistics. It will describe 
in non-technical language and non-technical 
- concepts how these statistics are compiled, 
their limitations and their usefulness. In 
other words, it will aim to give the layman, 
month by month, a good description of 
the statistics contained in the Review so 
that he may know how best to use and 
apply them. The first of these articles 
will appear in the next issue of the Review, 
and will discuss the Cost-of-Living Index. 


In order to reduce still further the 
time lag between the preparation of the 
statistics and their publication, which is 
inevitable in a monthly review, there will 
be isued a Weekly Supplement which will 
carry the latest monthly figures as soon 
as they are available. This supplement 
will be sent to all subscribers to the 
Review. 


As the principal current statistical pub- 
lication of the Bureau, the Canadian 
Statistical Review is designed to cover as 
widely as possible the general needs of 
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statistical users. It cannot; in many cases, 
eater to the more detailed requirements 
of those closely interested in a particular 
industry or economic activity. Such in- 
formation, however, can be obtained from 
the other more specialized, publications of 
the Bureau, of which there are 434 
regularly issued. 

Subscription price for this publication is 


‘$3 a year with single copies at 35 cents 


each. Subscription orders, accompanied 
by remittances payable to the Receiver 
General of Canada, should be addresed to 
the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 


All but five of the 
Cenference American State Labour 
of American Departments were repre- 
State Labour sented at the Secretary of 
Department lLabour’s annual  Confer- 
officials ence on State Legislation 

held in Washington on 
December 9 and 10. In addition, officers 
of State AFL and CIO organizations, 
railroad brotherhoods and independent 
unions attended. 

For the first time a discussion of the 
International Labour Organization was 
added to the agenda which included: 
safety and health, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, strengthening State labour depart- 
ments; wages and hours, minimum wages, 
industrial homework; child labour and 
youth employment; and State industrial 
relations. A number of committees were 
set up to deal with special topics and 
their recommendations were presented to 
the Conference for consideration. 

The Conference recommended that the 
federal department carry out a program 
through which accurate information con- 
cerning the activities of the ILO would be 
furnished State Departments as well as 
the public, and the relation of ILO 
standards to State laws clearly set out. 

It was also urged that measures should 
be administered by State Labour Depart- 
ments concerning the following: unem- 
ployment and health insurance for all 
workers; minimum-wage and maximum- 
hour standards covering everyone in 
industry; adequate standards to prevent 
child labour and protect young workers; 
provision for public employment agencies 
and regulation of private employment 
agencies; the right of workers to organize 
and bargain without fear of discrimination 
or coercion. The Conference advocated, 
too, the establishment of State bureaus of 
labour statistics. 

Regarding industrial relations, the repeal 
of all “restrictive” labour legislation, 
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“detrimental to the rights of organized 
workers,” was recommended. The Sec- 
retary of Labour, Mr. Schwellenbach, said 
that some 30 States passed legislation of 
this nature in 1947, 


The Conference recommended a 16-year 
minimum age for all employment during 
school hours, and at all times in manu- 
facturing and mechanical establishments. 
It urged the States to provide legislation 
placing upon employers the responsibility 
for providing safe and healthful work- 
places, to adopt State-wide safety programs, 
and to ensure adequate training for factory 
inspectors. 

From the reports of the six committees 
many recommendations were adopted: a 
minimum wage of at least 75 cents an hour 
under the federal Fair Labour Standards 
Act; enactment of State minimum wage 
laws to cover workers not covered by the 
Fair Labour Standards Act, that is, those 
not producing or shipping goods for inter- 
state commerce; no wage differential on 
the ground of age, sex, or race; elimina- 
tion of industrial home-work. 


Philip Murray, President of 
the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, and the CIO 
itself, were indicted in 
Federal Grand Jury during 
February on charges of 
violating the Taft-Hartley 
Act’s ban on expenditures for political 
purposes in connection with elections for 
federal office. 


The CIO and Mr. Murray were charged 
with illegal campaigning for a candidate 
who ran in a special congressional election 
last summer in Baltimore. Mr. Murray 
said he had deliberately urged support of 
this candidate in a front-page statement 
in the CIO News in order to test the 
constitutionality of the law. 


On arraignment, Mr. Murray pleaded 
not guilty on his own behalf and that 
of the CIO. Trial of the case was 
scheduled to begin on March 22. 


A similar Federal indictment, this time 
involving the American Federation of 
Labor, was issued on March 8 against 
Local 481 of the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of Hartford, 
Connecticut, and its president, John 
R. O’Brien. 

The union was accused of illegally using 
union funds to pay for a political adver- 
tisement in a newspaper and’ to buy radio. 
time for a_ political broadcast. Union 
officials said that a test of the Act was 


Unions 
indicted for 
violating ban 
on political 
expenditures 
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desired, and William Green, President of 
the AFL stated that the AFL would 
support the Hartford union. 

Corporations as well as unions come 
under the ban on political expenditures, 
and it has been reported that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation is studying several 
cases that may involve violation of this 
provision by banks and_ corporations. 
Furthermore, an official of the CIO has 
written to the Federal Communications 
Commission arguing that the right to 
editorialize by radio stations might be in 
violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Nine American States have 


U.S. State laws requiring the payment 
laws for of the same wages for the 
equal pay same work to men and 
for men women. New. Hampshire 


and women and _ Pennsylvania passed 
such legislation last year. 
The others are New York, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Michigan, Illinois, Montana 
and Washington. 

The Illinois and New Hampshire Acts 
permit exceptions to be made where a 
union contract allows for differentials. 
The New York law prohibits wage dis- 
crimination against either sex, while the 
other States prohibit employers from pay- 
ing women lower rates than those paid 
to males for similar employment. In 
Michigan and Illinois the laws apply only 
to manufacturing. All other laws apply 
generally, and in Montana, Pennsylvania, 
and Washington, no exceptions are allowed. 
Massachusetts and New York except from 
their Acts domestic service, farm work, and 
employment in certain non-profit-making 


organizations. Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire make somewhat_ similar 
exceptions, 


The U.S. Supreme Court, 
by refusing in February to 
review a lower court deci- 
sion, upheld the Taft- 
Hartley Act’s provision 
that employers may not be 
required to recognize unions of supervisory 
employees. Under the Act supervisory 
employees may join unions but an 
employer is free to bargain with them or 
not, as he chooses. 

The National Labour Relations Board 
has held, however, in a _ recent case 
involving foremen’s bargaining rights, that 
an employer may demand his foremen to 
withdraw from a rank-and-file union. In 
this case, the union had charged the com- 
pany with an unfair labour practice by 
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Position of 
foremen 

under Taft- 
Hartley Act 


ordering two employees to withdraw from 
their local if they wanted promotion to 
foreman status. The Board, ordering dis- 
missal of the charge, held that: “Con- 
flicting obligations imposed upon a foreman 
by his position with the employer and by 
his obligations to the union create real and 
present dangers to the company, the union 
and the foreman himself from the active 
membership role required of all union 
members under present union obligations.” 


Publicity has been given in 


Foremen’s the US. press recently to 
relations a foremen’s relations pro- 
programof gram undertaken by the 
Ford Motor Ford Motor Company 
Company several months ago. In 

May, 1947, the company 


terminated relations with the Foremen’s 
Association of America on the grounds 
that unions of supervisory employees were 
“unsound in principle and unworkable in 
practice.” 

The Ford plan is designed to give an 
unequivocal definition of foreman respon- 
sibility, and to make foremen an integral 
part of management. A revised wage. struc- 
ture is being inaugurated, together with a 
shift differential plan, a new overtime 
policy and a new vacation policy. 
Managerial news letters, bulletins, super- 
visory dinner meetings and management 
development meetings are intended to 
keep foremen abreast of company infor- 


mation. Time clocks for foremen are 
eliminated; identification cards replace 
their metal badges; and each is being 


provided with a private desk and locker. 
Management relations representatives have 
been appointed to handle individual 
problems of foremen, and since Novem- 
ber 1 have dealt with about 600 cases. 


The question of whether 
group insurance should be 
subject to collective bar- 
gaining has been at issue 


Group 
insurance as 
subject for 


collective recently at the General 
bargaining Motors Corporation in 
Detroit. In December the 


company announced its intention of intro- 
ducing an insurance plan, but the union 
(the United Automobile Workers) objected 
to this action, since it wished such a plan 


to become the subject of collective 
bargaining. 
The union filed charges with the 


National Labour Relations Board accusing 
the company of an unfair labour practice 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, in refusing to 


bargain on an insurance plan that had 
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previously been proposed by the union. 
The UAW had been asking the company 
since 1945 to discuss the terms of an insur- 
ance program. It claimed that the com- 
pany’s unilateral introduction of its own . 
plan constituted a violation of an agree- 
ment, supplemental to the basic contract 
signed in March, 1947, which provided 


' that the union’s demand for a social 


security and retirement program would 
continue “as a subject for discussion and 
negotiation.” ; 

Late in January the National Labour 
Relations Board obtained a temporary 
order restraining the company from intro- 
ducing its insurance plan. The court 
order prevented the company from putting 
the plan into effect as it applied to UAW 
members, until the NLRB had acted on 
the charges. The company announced 
that its plan would be suspended except 
for employees who were not members of 
the UAW, and for these employees it 
would become operative on February 1. 


Merit increases as a subject 


Court for collective bargaining 
decision formed the basis for a 
on merit court decision recently 
increases when the United States 


Circuit Court of Appeals 
at Cincinnati ruled, in effect, that an 
employer who refuses to deal with a union 
on merit increases is guilty of refusal to 
bargain collectively. The court’s decision 
sustained a ruling of the National Labour 
Relations Board. 

In the court’s opinion, merit increases 
are part of the general wage structure, 
which is legally a subject for collective 
bargaining. 


A special survey under- 
Special survey taken by the US. Bureau 
indicates drop of Labour Statistics indi- 
in U.S. cated that food prices to 
food prices consumers dropped 38 to 4 

per cent in large cities 
during the first two weeks of February 
when a break occurred in the prices of 
grain and certain other agricultural 
commodities. 

The survey was based’ on the average 
prices of twenty representative foods in 
twelve major cities on February 17. The 
results were announced on February 21, 
but were stated to be subject to revision 
when the official consumers price index 
covering a larger number of items was 
issued. 

According to the official index for mid- 
January, the prices of consumer goods to 











moderate-income families rose to a record 
high level of 168-8 per cent of the 1935-39 
average. Shortly afterwards the break in 
food prices occurred. 

Commenting on the results of the special 
survey, Mr. Ewan Clague, Commissioner 
of Labour Statistics, said: “There has not 
yet been time for a clear trend of retail 
prices as a whole to emerge. Even in foods 
which have declined on the average, the 
important declines have centered in a few 
foodstuffs and some have even increased.” 
He said that outside the agricultural 
commodity markets there had been no 
appreciable drop in prices of commodities 
traded or organized exchanges. In fact, 
he added, manufacturers’ latest reports 
indicate a continued rise into February in 
the prices of such commodities as coal and 
petroleum, lumber and cement, woollen 
goods and steel products. 


Reference was made in the 
Textbook April, 1947, issue of the 
of labour- LaBour GAZETTE (p. 490) to 
management the training program at 
training Botany Mills; Ine., 
school Passonic, New Jersey. The 

scheme is sponsored jointly 
by the company and the Textile Workers 
Union of America (CIO). Under its pro- 
visions, a joint training school in labour- 
management relations began classes in 
September, 1946, from which 381 employees 
were graduated in May representing all 
stages of authority from assistant super- 
intendents to section hands and from shop 
chairmen to shop stewards of the union. 
A second group of employees began the 
course last fall. 


The company has recently issued the 
textbook of the course under the title 
The Botany Plan. Copies are being made 
available to interested executives of indus- 
trial organizations, labour leaders and 
educators. 


Further regulations to 


Foundry ensure the safety and 
regulations health of employees in 
in New foundry operations are 
Seuth Wales published in The New 


South Wales 

Gazette, September, 1947. 
The existing regulations are concerned 
with controlling conditions in moulding 
and casting (L.G., 1945, p. 1882). The 
new provisions cover blasting operations 
(the cleaning or smoothing of castings by 
a jet of abrasive propelled by compressed 
air or steam or by a wheel) and asso- 
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ciated work like glazing, grinding, ete. 
They are intended to lessen the danger 
from silica dust. 


No sand or other substance containing 
free silica may be introduced as an 
abrasive into any blasting apparatus. 
However, where the Chief Inspector is 
satisfied that the use of such substances 
is necessary for a particular manufacture 
or process, he may, by certificate, exempt 
absolutely or conditionally such factories 
from this prohibition. 

Material containing free silica may not 
be used as a constituent of steel-moulding 
compositions when sufficient quantities of 
suitable alternative non-siliceous materials 
are available. Parting and facing powders 
containing free silica may not be used, 
hor may paint containing free silica be 
used on the surfaces of moulds or cores. 
Where special conditions of work prevail 
or where the regulations would be impracti- 
cable or inappropriate, the Chief Inspector 
may, by certificate, wholly or conditionally 
exempt factories from the application of 
any of the regulations. 

Blasting must be done in an enclosure 
which must be kept in good condition, 
with adequate ventilation facilities. Dust 
arrestors are to be provided in order to 
collect dust from the exhaust air and from 
the cleaning process in the recovery of 
the abrasive. Suitable pressure helmets, 
gauntlets and overall suits must be worn 
by all persons employed in blasting or in 
cleaning within the blasting enclosure. 
Stipulations are made regarding cleaning 
apparatus and _ storage accommodation. 
Other detailed. requirements are set forth. 

Persons under 18 years of age must not 
be employed in blasting or in any other 
work in the blasting enclosure. Nor are 
they permitted to work within 20 feet of 
any blasting enclosure where blasting is 
carried on by means of compressed air or 
steam. 

Adequate appliances for intercepting 
dust must be used in grinding or glazing 
operations. Precautions are required in 
other operations so as to minimize the 
dust in circulation. General requirements 
are also laid down for separately storing 
dusty material, for regularly removing 


accumulations of dust from superstructures, 


etc. and for keeping floors in proper 
condition. 

No person may instal blasting chambers 
or equipment necessary for them without 
first obtaining the approval of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories of the plans and 
specifications of the proposed installation. 
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Rapid recovery and recon- 


World struction marked the first 
economic twelve to eighteen months 
situation following the end of the 
appraised war. But since then, 
by UN economic progress has been 


retarded so much, in so 
many countries, “that the year 1947 must 
be put down as one of frustrated hopes.” 

This, in brief, is the conclusion reached 
in a 350-page Economic Report: Salent 
Features of the World Economic Situation, 
1945-47, submitted to the sixth session of 
the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. 

Prepared by the Department of 
Economic Affairs of the UN Secretariat, 
the Report makes use of charts and 110 
statistical tables in presenting a picture of 
the world’s crucial economic problems. 

The complexity of the problems sur- 
veyed is reflected in the structure of the 
report. Part I presents a broad survey 
of the world economic situation, empha- 
sizing the developments during the last 
two years which have been, and will con- 
tinue to be, of fundamental importance in 
economic relations. This part is supple- 
mented from two standpoints in succeed- 
ing parts: in part II, reports are presented 
on the economic affairs of the main 
regions of the world; while in part III 
certain outstanding economic problems, 
such as the world food situation, the 
European coal situation, and the world 
manpower problems, are singled out for 
separate and fuller treatment. 

Surveying first the world supply situa- 
tion, the Report says that, in 1947, the 
world was producing as much coal, steel, 
and rubber as it did in 1937, and, during 
the decade, there was a vast expansion in 
the output of electric power. But the 
production of pig iron, lead, and tin lagged 
behind pre-war levels. 

But the most serious set-back, the 
Report points out, was in food production. 
In 1947, the world produced 7 per cent 
less food than it did ten years before and 
there were 200,000,000 more people to feed. 
As a result the food situation in 1947 was 
as critical as at any time since the end 
of the war. Nor is this picture likely to 
change until the 1948 crops are harvested. 
It is expected that the per capita food 
consumption in general will be nearly 10 
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per cent below pre-war levels, while the 
per capita output of bread grains and rice 
will be thirteen per cent below the 1934-38 
average. 

To improve, or at least maintain, present 
levels of production, the Report continues, 
it is urgent to get rid of bottlenecks. In 
Europe, the coal shortage is one of the 
chief obstacles to industrial recovery. 
India and China also require increased 
coal production. Shortages of steel and 
timber are widespread. 

As to the labour situation, various parts 
of the world now suffer from serious 
shortage and all countries lack many types 
of skilled workers. In Europe, acute 
shortages of manpower, particularly of 
coal miners and other skilled workers, are 
slowing down reconstruction. Further- 
more, the general efficiency of labour has 
suffered because skilled and professional 
workers were lost through German action 
in occupied countries, and the younger 
generation was deprived of training during 
the war. 

The Report records the encouraging 
fact that by the middle of 1847 European 
railways were carrying more freight than 
before the war, even though they were 
doing so at the cost of overtaxing equip- 
ment. But in the Far East, transport 
recovery has been slower. 

Among the chief obstacles to the expan- 
sion of food production are shortages of 
fertilizers, machinery, other farm equip- 
ment, and draft power. The loss of this 
power has added to the relative shortage 
of labour by requiring more hand labour 
than before the war to produce the same 
quantity of food. 


The Report states that “overcoming 


‘these shortages will require strenuous and 


heroic efforts on the part of the deficit 
countries themselves, and a concentration 
of energies in each country on the activi- 
ties which are crucial in its reconstruction 
or development, and these involve not only 
increased production, but also important 
fiscal, monetary, and economic policies 
designed to check inflation.” Having 
shown the extent of the present world 
economic maladjustments, the Report con- 
cludes by presenting in part IV summaries 
of the activities of the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies im seeking remedies 
and solutions to these maladjustments. 








DRAFT INTERNATIONAL DECLARATION 


ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


Among the human rights which it is proposed shall be set 
forth wn a formal declaration by the Umted Nations are 
some which are of special interest to labour—including the 
right to work, to receive just pay, to join trade unions, to 
be protected by social security measures, and to enjoy rest 
and leisure and paid vacations. | 


After two weeks of intensive work in 


Geneva, the United Nations Commission 
on Human Rights adopted on December 
16 the drafts of am International Declara- 
tion on Human Rights, and a correspond- 
ing Convention. These have now been 
submitted to all Member nations for their 
observations, suggestions, and proposals. 

Redrafted, if necessary, in the light of 
these comments, the documents will be 
considered again by the Commission. They 
will then go to the Economic andi Social 
Council and as approved by the Council 
will be submitted to the General Assembly 
at its next session in September, 1948. 

The text of the draft declaration is 
reproduced below in full. 


Article 1 


All men are born free and equal in 
dignity and rights. They are endowed by 
nature with reason and conscience, and 
should act towards one another like 
brothers. 


Article 2 


In the exercise of his rights, everyone 
is limited by the rights of others and by 
the just requirements of the democratic 
state. The individual owes duties to 
society through which he is enabled to 
develop his spirit, mind, and body: in 
wider freedom. 


Article 3 


1. Everyone is entitled to all the rights 
and freedoms set forth in this Declaration, 
without distinction of any kind, such as 
race (which includes colour), sex, language, 
religion, political or other opinion, prop- 
erty status, or national or social origin. 

2. All are equal before the law regard- 
less of office or status and entitled to 
equal protection of the law against any 
arbitrary discrimination or against any 
incitement to such discrimination in viola- 
tion of this Declaration. 


Article 4 


Everyone has the right to life, to liberty 
and. security of person. 


Article 5 


No one shall be deprived of his personal 
liberty or kept in custody except in cases 
prescribed by law and after due process. 
Everyone placed under arrest or detention 
shall have the right to immediate judicial 
determination of the legality of any 
detention to which he may be subject and 
to trial within a reasonable time or. to 
release. 


Article 6 


Everyone shall have access to inde- 
pendent and impartial tribunals in the 
determination of any criminal charge 
against him and of his rights and obliga- 
tions. He shall be entitled to a fair 
hearing of his case and to have the aid 
of a qualified representative of his own 
choice, and if he appears in person to have 
the procedure explained to him in a 
manner in, which he can understand it and 
to use a language which he can speak. 


Article 7 


1. Any person is presumed to be 
innocent until proved guilty. No one 
shall be convicted or punished for crime 
or other offence except after fair public 
trial at which he has been given all 
guarantees necessary for his defence. No 
person shall be held guilty of any offence 
on account of any act or omission which 
did not constitute such an offence when 
it was committed, nor shall he be lable 
to any greater punishment than that 
prescribed for such offence by the law in 
force at the time when the offence was 
committed. 

2. Nothing in this article shall prejudice 
the trial and punishment of any person for 
the commission of any act which, at the 
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time it was committed was criminal accord- 
ing to the general principles of law 
recognized by civilized nations. 

3. No one shall be subjected to torture, 
or to cruel or inhuman punishment or 
indignity. 


Article 8 


Slavery, in all its forms, being incon- 
sistent with the dignity of man, shall be 
prohibited by law. 


Article 9 


Everyone shall be entitled to protection 
under law from unreasonable interference 
with his reputation, his privacy, and his 
family. His home and _ correspondence 
shall be inviolable. 


Article 10 


1. Subject to any general law not con- 
trary to the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations Charter and adopted for 
specific reasons of security or in the 
general interest, there shall be liberty of 
movement and free choice of residence 
within the borders of each state. 

2. Individuals shall have the right to 
leave their own country and, if they so 
desire, to acquire the nationality of any 
country willing to grant it. 


Article 1] 


Everyone shall have the right to seek 
and be granted asylum from persecution. 
This right will not be accorded to crim- 
inals nor those whose acts are contrary to 
the principles and aims of the United 
Nations. 


Article 12 


Everyone has the right everywhere in 
the world to recognition as a person before 
the law and to the enjoyment of funda- 
mental civil rights. 


Article 13 
1. The family deriving from marriage 


is the natural and fundamental unit of. 


society. Men and women shall have the 
same freedom to contract marriage in 
accordance with the law. 

2. Marriage and the family shall be 
protected by the state and society. 


Article 14 


1. Everyone has the right to own prop- 
erty in conformity with the laws of the 
state in which such property is located. 
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2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived 
of his property. 


Article 15 


Everyone has the right to a nationality. 

All persons who do not enjoy the pro- 
tection of any government shall be placed 
under the protection of the United Nations. 
This protection shall not be accorded to 
criminals nor those whose acts are contrary 
to the principles and aims of the United 
Nations. 


Article 16 


1. Individual freedom of thought and 
conscience to hold and change beliefs is 
an absolute and sacred right. 

2. Every person has the right, either 
alone or in community with other persons 
of like mind and in public or private, to 
manifest his beliefs in worship, observance, 
teaching, and practice. 

[Concerning the following two Articles, 
17 and 18, the Commission decided not to 
elaborate a final text until it had before 
it the vigws of the Sub-Commission on 
Freedom of Information and of the Press 
and of the International Conference on 
Freedom of Information.] 


[Article 17] 


[1. Everyone is free to express and 
impart opinions, or to receive and seek 
information and the opinion of others 
from sources wherever situated.] 

[2. No person may be interfered with 
on account of his opinions.] 


[Article 18] 


LThere shall be freedom of expression 
either by word, in writing, in the press, in 
books, or by visual, auditive, or other 
means. There shall be equal access to all 
channels of communication.] 


Article 19 


Everyone has the right to freedom of 
peaceful assembly and to participate in 
local, national, and international associa- - 
tions for purposes of a political, economic, 
religious, social, cultural, trade union, or 
any other character, not inconsistent with 
this Declaration. 


Article 20 


Everyone has ‘the right, either indi- 
vidually, or im association with others, to 
petition or to communicate with the public 
authorities of the state of which he is a 


national or in which he resides or with the 


United Nations. 











Article 21 


Everyone, without discrimination, has 
the right to take an effective part in the 
government of his country. The State 
shall conform to the will of the people 
as manifested by elections which shall be 
periodic, free, fair and by secret. ballot. 


Article 22 


Everyone shall have equal opportunity 
to engage in public employment and to 
hold public office in the State of which 
he is a citizen or a national. Access to 
public employment shall not be a matter 
of privilege or favour. 


Article 23 
1. Everyone has the right to work. 


2. The State has a duty to take such 
measures aS may be within its powers to 
ensure that all persons ordinarily resident 
in its territory have an opportunity for 
useful work. 

3. The State is bound to take all neces- 
sary steps to prevent unemployment. 


Article 24 


1. Everyone has the right to receive pay 
commensurate with his ability and skill, 
to work under just and favourable con- 
ditions, and to join trade unions for the 
protection of his interests in securing a 
decent standard of living for himself and 
his family. 

2. Women shall work with the same 
advantages as men and recelve pay for 
equal work. 


Article 25 


Everyone, without distinction as_ to 
economic and social conditions, has the 
right to the preservation of his health 
through the highest standards of food, 
clothing, housing, and medical care which 
the resources’ of the State and community 
can provide. The responsibility of the 
State and community for the health and 
safety of its people can be fulfilled only 
by provision of adequate health and: social 
measures. 


Article 26 


1. Everyone has the right to social 
security. The State has a duty to main- 
tain or ensure the maintenance of com- 
prehensive measures for the security of 
the individual against the consequences of 
unemployment, disability, old age, and all 
other loss of livelihood for reasons beyond 
his control. 


2. Motherhood shall be granted special 
care and assistance. Children are similarly 
entitled to special care and assistance. 


Article 27 


Everyone has the right to education. 
Fundamental education shall be free and 
compulsory. There shall be equal access 
for higher education as can be provided 
by the State or community on the basis 
of merit and without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, religion, social stand- 
ing, financial means, or political affiliation. 


Article 28 


Education will be directed to the full 
intellectual, physical, moral, and spiritual 
development of the human personality, to 
the strengthening of respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms and to 
the combating of the spirit of intolerance 
and hatred against other nations or racial 
or religious groups everywhere. 


Article 29 


1. Everyone has the right to rest and 
leisure. 

2. Rest and leisure should be ensured to 
everyone by laws or contracts providing 
in particular for reasonable limitations on 
working hours and for periodic vacations 
with pay. 


Article 30 


Everyone has the right to participate 
in the cultural life of the community, to 
enjoy the arts, and to share in the benefits 
that result from scientific discoveries. 


[Article 31] 


[The Commission did not take a decision 
on the two texts reproduced below, but 
submits both for consideration.] 


[Text proposed by the Drafting 
Committee: ] 


[In States inhabited by a substantial 
number of persons of a race, language, or 
religion other than those of the majority 
of the population, persons belonging to 
such ethnic, linguistic, or religious minor- 
ities shall have the right, as far as com- 
patible with public order, to establish and 
maintain schools and cultural or religious 
institutions, and to use their own language 
in the press, in public assembly, and before 
the courts and other authorities of the 
State.] 

[Text proposed by the Sub-Commission 
on the Prevention of Discrimination and 
the Protection of Minorities:] 
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[In States inhabited by well-defined 
ethnic, linguistic, or religious groups which 
are clearly distinguished from the rest of 
the population, and which want to be 
accorded differential treatment, persons 
-belonging to such groups shall have the 
right, as far as is compatible with public 
order and security, to establish and main- 
tain their schools and cultural or religious 
institutions, and to use their own language 
and script in the press, in public assembly, 
and before the courts and other authori- 
ties of the State, if they so choose.] 


Article 32 


All laws in any State shall be in con- 
formity with the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations as embodied in the 
Charter, in so far as they deal with human 
rights. 


Article 33 


Nothing in this Declaration shall be 
considered to recognize the right of any 
State or person to engage in any activity 
aimed at the destruction of any of the 
rights and freedoms prescribed herein. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 
OF LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


In replying to the submissions of delegations from. the 
labour congresses, the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, who has initiated much of Canada’s 
labour legislation, referred to his approaching retire- 
ment and his continuing interest in the progress of 
labour thus:— 


“It gives me a feeling of deep regret that the time is 


coming to change the order of one’s life.... I appre- 
ciate the goodwill of those whose life interests have 
coincided with mine. I went into politics to improve 
the condition of the working classes, and when I 
retire the interests of the working classes will not be 





forgotten.” 


Following a traditional pattern, repre- 
sentatives of Canada’s major labour 
organizations appeared before the Govern- 
ment early in March and submitted their 
proposals in regard to labour legislation 
and related matters. 

A subject of major concern to the labour 
delegations was the rising cost of living. 
The Government’s proposed new labour 
relations legislation was favourably com- 
mented on by the Trades and Labour 
Congress, but the Canadian Congress of 
Labour urged the adoption of a labour 
code on a national basis, and submitted 
its own proposals in the form of a draft 
bill. 

The Government’s immigration policy 
was for the most part in accordance with 
the wishes of both the TLC, the CCL and 
the Railway Brotherhoods; the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
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however, expressed the opinion that too 
many immigrants were being admitted. 

The need for more housing at a lower 
cost was strongly urged in all the briefs. 
Higher income tax exemptions were also 
sought. The various delegations had a 
number of suggestions to make in regard 
to unemployment insurance, requesting in 
particular an upward adjustment of benefit 
rates. Broadening of social security 
measures in Canada was proposed in all 
the briefs. Particular emphasis was given 
to international affairs by the CCL; the 
TLC also indicated its interest in these 
matters. 

In addition to outlining the proposals 
of the labour organizations the following 
articles give the comments of the Prime 
Minister, the Minister of Labour, and the 
various other Cabinet Ministers who 
addressed the delegates. 


Trades and Labour Congress of 


The executive Council of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada presented its 
annual memorandum of legislative pro- 
posals to the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King and members of 
his cabinet on March 4, 1948. 


In addition to the Prime Minister, the 
following Cabinet Ministers were in attend- 
ance: Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister 
of Labour; Hon. M. F. Gregg, Minister 
of Veterans Affairs; Rt. Hon. J. L. Ilsley, 
Minister of Justice; Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce and 
Reconstruction; Rt. Hon. L. 8. St. Laurent, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs; 
Hon. E. Bertrand, Postmaster-General ; 
Hon. Brooke Claxton, Minister of National 
Defence; Hon. J. Jean, Solicitor General 
of Canada; Hon. Colin Gibson, Secretary 
of State; Hon. D. C. Abbott, Minister 
of Finance; Hon. J. J. McCann; Minister 
of National Revenue; Hon. L. Chevrier, 
Minister of Transport; and Hon. J. A. 
MacKinnon, Minister of Fisheries. Mr. 
Paul Cote, Parliamentary Assistant to the 
Minister of Labour, was also present. 

Accompanying the Council was a large 
number of representatives of affiliated 
national and international unions. The 
deputation was headed by Mr. Percy 
Bengough, President, Messrs. J. A. White- 
bone, J. A. D’Aoust, Carl E. Berg, William 
Jenoves and Alex Gordon, Vice-Presidents, 
and John W. Buckley, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Trades and Labour Congress. 

The Prime Minister opened the pro- 
ceedings with a brief address of welcome 
to the delegation, following which the 
memorandum of legislative proposals was 
read by Mr. Bengough. At the outset, he 
stated that while progress in securing 
improvements in social legislation had “not 
been rapid”, he felt that a great deal of 
valuable legislation had resulted from these 
annual presentations. 


Social Security 


The memorandum emphasized “the 
urgent need in Canada for the establish- 
ment of an all-embracing social security 
program.” It stated that the Trades and 
Labour Congress favoured the establish- 
ment of such legislation on a contributory 
basis, to cover all citizens, regardless of 
income. It “should include—along with 


‘our unemployment insurance now estab- 


lished—a full and comprehensive health 
insurance scheme, accident and hospitali- 
zation benefits, old’ age pensions and 
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mothers’ and widows’ allowances.” Con- 
stitutional difficulties, that might retard the 
enactment of such legislation should be 
overcome, so that more rapid progress 
might be made towards “a better life for 
all of our citizens.” 


Price Controls 


The brief commended the Government 
for its efficient control of prices during 


~ wartime and it declared that the TLC 


“conscientiously believe” that such con- 
trols are “just as necessary now, if the 
evils of inflation are to be avoided.” The 
Government was urged strongly “to protect 
the Canadian standard of living by re- 
establishing price controls. on all essential 
goods and by instituting a 100 per cent 
tax on excess profits, by prosecuting all 
cartels, monopolies and speculators found 
guilty of profiteering.’ Mr. Bengough 
commented at this point that the applica- 
tion of controls at current price levels was 
not sufficient. There must be a roll-back 
to something in line with fair prices, he 
said. 


National Labour Code 


The Government was commended for its 
intention to introduce legislation to provide 
machinery for the adjustment of grievances 
between employers and employees. 
Although dissenting from some of the 
provisions of the proposed legislation, the 
memorandum stated that the TLC was 
“prepared to accept it as drafted as a good 
start in the right direction,” provided “no 
changes are made which would be detri- 
mental to this Congress and its affiliated 
membership.” 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


While commending the Unemployment 
Insurance Act “in its general application,” 
it was claimed that “weaknesses have 
developed that require adjustment.” The 
brief suggested that the Act be amended 
to establish a higher grade with higher 
contributions and benefits and that con- 
sideration be given to increasing all benefit 
rates in view of the increased cost of living. 

To avoid misunderstanding in the deter- 
mination of many claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit, the memorandum 
stated that it was desirable that the term 
“suitable employment,” as used in the 
Unemployment Insurance Act should be 
more clearly defined. It was pointed out 
that “an insured person shall be disqualified 
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from receiving benefit, if he has neglected 
to avail himself of an opportunity of suit- 
able employment.” The TLC felt that 
there should be a more lenient interpreta- 
tion of the term than is frequently made, 
as the Act was never intended to force 
“round pegs in square holes, or to destroy 
the technical ability of an msured person 
by compelling him or her to accept employ- 
ment immediately, in order to safeguard 
the (unemployment insurance) fund.” It 
was requested too, that the Act be extended 
to cover all workers and that “sections 37 
and 40 be so amended that, a claim having 
been established, the claimant shall be 
entitled to draw benefits at any time 
thereafter until all contributions to the 
claimant’s credit are exhausted. 


Old Age Pensions 


The brief commended the Government 
for increasing its grants to the provinces 
for the purpose of increasing old age 
pensions, “even though we cannot enthuse 
over the amount.” The Government was 
urged to assist in establishing “a full and 
proper system of providing pensions to our 
aged citizens, which will guarantee a suffi- 
cient income to keep them in decency and 
comfort, without any means test or 
deductions because of owning homes or 
being in receipt of other income.” It was 
asserted that “it has been definitely estab- 
lished that there is little or no demand 
for workers who have reached the age of 
50 years.” Consequently, it was requested 
that the qualifying age for old age pensions 
be lowered to 60 years and further, that 
consideration be given to reducing the 
residential qualification. 


National Health Insurance 


The need for the establishment of an 
all-embracing, national health insurance 
plan was urged, and the brief expressed 
disappointment that progress toward the 
attainment of that end had been so slow. 


Income Taxation 


As outlined in the brief it was the 
opinion of the TLC that the bulk of 
income taxes should be collected from those 
in the higher income brackets “and not 
taken, as at present from citizens least able 
to afford it.” It was requested that “the 
present income tax exemption be raised 
to $2,400 per year for married persons and 
$1,200 per year for single persons; and that 
the exemption for each child be set at 
$400, with no portion of family allowance 
to be refundable to the Government, 
irrespective of income.” 
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Housing 


In the opinion of the TLC, as outlined 
in the memorandum, the housing shortage 
in Canada is critical enough to justify the 
Government revamping the present legis- 
lation and assuming full responsibility in 
planning a national housing program. 
Attention was directed to “the urgent need 
of providing rented shelter for the many 
citizens in receipt of low incomes.” In 
addition, the Government was asked to 
control the prices and to lhmit export 
quotas of essential building materials. 


Immigration 


It was asserted that immigration should 
be the exclusive responsibility of Govern- 
ment and should not be left to private 
enterprise. Preferably, it “should come 
under the direction of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, as the branch of Govern- 
ment most conversant with employment 
conditions and opportunities.” “Canada”, 
it was stated, “should be willing to accept 
selected people in such degrees as can be 
absorbed and not vitally affect the general 
welfare of our own citizens.” 


Injunctions in Labour Disputes 


The use of injunctions in labour disputes 
was held “to be both iniquitous and 
expensive and entirely at variance with 
democratic procedure.” Mr. Bengough 
interposed the comment that injunctions 
may be necessary in certain instances, but 
before they are allowed, both sides in the 
dispute should be heard. 


Canada Shipping Act 


Strong representations were made on 
behalf of a thorough revision of the 
Canada Shipping Act, as its provisions, in 
so far as they affected labour, were 
“antiquated and vicious.” The hope was 
expressed that the Act would be amended 
at the present session of Parliament, “to 
bring it into conformity with present day 
labour legislation.” 


Other Matters Covered in Memorandum 


The Government was commended for its 
support of the United Nations and the 
International Labour Organization and also 
for the worthy assistance rendered to the 
needy in war devastated countries. 

The request made at previous interviews 
with the Government that the voting 
franchise be extended to include citizens 
of 18 years of age, was reaffirmed. 





Although education was primarily under 
provincial jurisdiction, the TLC was of 
the opinion that “the Dominion Govern- 
ment should accept more responsibility in 
aiding educational facilities.’ | Whole- 
hearted support was extended to the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation in its 
request for federal aid for education on a 
per capita basis. 

Legislation was requested requiring Cana- 
dian railway companies to provide suitable 
car shops at car repair points, and thus 
ameliorate the adverse conditions under 
which repair crews frequently have to make 
extensive repairs. 

It was urged that the Canadian 
Volunteer Firemen who served overseas 
during the war should be granted the same 
benefits as had been given to members of 
the overseas Armed Forces. 

A request was made that the principle 
of the 40-hour week be established for all 
employees in corporations and undertakings 
coming within the jurisdiction of the 
Dominion Government; also that the right 
to organize and bargain collectively be 
extended to all such employees. 

Attention was directed to the Tees 
for Customs and Excise employees to work 
overtime on certain occasions. It was 
requested that their hours be established 
on a 40-hour week basis and that they be 
paid time and one-half for overtime on 
week days and double time for overtime 
worked on Sundays. 

Preference was expressed for maintaining 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation as 
a government-owned utility; also that its 
facilities be expanded and that labour be 
given representation on the directorate. 

In conclusion, it was asserted in the 
memorandum that the opinions expressed 
were offered “with a desire to be helpful 


and to advance the objectives which 
organized labour is striving for . 
namely, full employment and _= social 


security.” 


Cabinet Comments 


Following the presentation of the memo- 
randum by Mr. Bengough, the Prime 
Minister called on several of his colleagues 
to respond briefly. 

Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, commended the deputation for the 
concise and logical manner in which its 
proposals had been presented. He was 
inclined to dissent from the view that 
progress in social legislation had been slow 
in Canada, pointing out the “tremendous 
advances that had been made in the past 
00 years. ... It is not what you have 


on paper but what is functioning that really 
counts,” he declared. He referred appre- 
clatively to the part played by the TLC 
in initiating and promoting legislation 
designed to improve the position of labour. 
Practically all of it had been inspired by 
the TLC, he said. He expressed pleasure 
that the work of the International Labour 
Organization had been given the approval 
of TLC. In his opinion, the ILO had 
done more than any other agency to raise 
the standard: of living of workers in many 
countries. 

Referring to the National Labour Code, 
Mr. Mitchell said that the Bill to be intro- 
duced in Parliament this year was much 
the same as the one introduced in 1947. 
The Minister was impressed by the degree 
of agreement in the measure both by the 
provinces and the majority of labour 
organizations, and expressed his belief “in 
following the trend of opinion of sound 
people in industry and labour. ... There 
is no use in passing legislation that cannot 
be enforced,” he said. 

Turning to the interpretation of “suit- 
able employment,” as it affects unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit, Mr. Mitchell 
pointed out some of the difficulties in the 
way of providing a definition that would 
be generally applicable. “It was dangerous 
to pass laws based on exceptions,” he said. 
He pointed out that provision in the Act 
for Courts of Referees was designed to 
meet the difficulty by the adjudication of 
border-line cases. 

The Minister stated that there was a 
good deal of uninformed opinion regarding 
the size of the fund. “I am glad to see 
it big, because it means you have full 
employment; when it is small, there is less 
employment,” he declared. He referred to 
the experience of Great Britain in the 
1920’s when the British fund was com- 
pletely exhausted. He also mentioned the 
recent emergency industrial shut-downs in 
Western Ontario, due to the failure of the 
supply of natural gas, with the consequent 
demand for insurance benefit, as indicating 
the need for a strong insurance fund. 

The regulation of the issuing of injunc- 
tions during labour disputes and similar 
legal processes were provincial responsi- 
bilities since they involved property and 
civil rights, the Minister stated. 

Regarding education, the Minister 
pointed to the expanding facilities in 
vocational aid and to the leadership given 
by the Dominion in apprenticeship. In 
this connection he declared: ‘“‘We could not 
have accomplished what we have without 
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the co-operation of the trade unions, 
provincial governments and the employers. 
It is one of our brighter chapters.” 

The Minister stated that Canada had 
been among the first of the nations to 
help in the re-establishment of displaced 
persons in Europe and had permitted many 
of them to emigrate to this country. 
Declaring that “screening” was necessary, 
he bluntly added: “We don’t want people 
in this country whose philosophy of life 
is not in accord with our own. If they 
want to start a revolution let them start 
it at home. A man has a colossal nerve 
to come into another country with the 
avowed purpose to seek the overthrow of 
its institutions.” 

Replying to the suggestion of the memo- 
randum that the selection of immigrants 
be made exclusively by government 
officials, the Minister said: “It is necessary 
sometimes to send people in addition to 
our own, who have some knowledge of 
the industry. But nothing is being done 
to undermine the living standards of this 
country. Furthermore, these people whom 
we bring must have some protection in 
prevailing rates and in continuity of 
employment. Our immigration has been 
conducted on a human plane to the distinct 
advantage of Canada and the people 
themselves.” 

He pointed to a complete shift in 
emphasis on the matter of immigration, 
instancing the avidity with which Australia 
and other countries are accepting immi- 
grants. “That gives some idea of the 
tightness of the labour supply force in 
practically every country,” he asserted. 

Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Minister of Trans- 
port, announced that amendments to five 
of the twelve parts of the Canada Shipping 
Act would be introduced at the present 
session of Parliament and stated that the 
recommendations of the TLC had been a 
great assistance in preparing the new 
legislation. The request for legislation 
covering the provision of extra repair shops 
by the Canadian railways “will be given 
careful attention,” he said. 

Hon. Douglas Abbott, Minister of 
Finance, announced that the Government 
did not feel that it would be wise to 
re-impose over-all price control, but prices 
would not be allowed to “run wild” and 
any abuses would be prosecuted. 

Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, referred appreciatively to 
the thought given to the preparation of 
the memorandum presented to the Gov- 
ernment. He stated that the country had 
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been “living beyond its means” and hence 
the investment program of the Govern- 
ment would be kept down, with a view to 
making Canada more self-contained. 

Referring to housing, Mr. Howe said 
that there had been a steady increase in 
the number of housing units erected 
during the past three years and while the 
quota for 1948 had not been finally decided 
upon, it would be higher than that for 
1947. He stated that undeveloped land 
was becoming scarce in most communities 
and in many cases it might be necessary 
to erect apartments, rather than individual 
housing units. “One of the worst bottle- 
necks to be overcome was a shortage of 
brick-layers and plumbers.” If the TLC 
could help in providing more skilled 
tradesmen, it would be greatly appreciated, 
he: said. 

Hon. Brooke Claxton, Minister of 
National Defence, remarked that his 
Department probably employed more 
labour than any other Government 
Department. In 1947, they had erected 
some 5,000 housing units for the permanent 
Armed Forces. He stated that a well- 
qualified personnel officer of the Depart- 
ment had been assigned to advise him on 
problems of labour relations as they might 
arise and he was pleased to say that such 
relations were friendly and co-operative. 

Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent, Minister 
of External Affairs, discussed the deputa- 
tion’s request for additional hospitalization. 
He drew attention to the fact that existing 
hospitals and convalescent homes were 
already over-crowded with patients and 
urged the members of the delegation to 
do all they could to have new units 
provided in their several communities, as 
a prerequisite to enacting more con- 
valescent homes would relieve the pressure 
on the hospitals, as from 30 to 50 per cent 
of their facilities had to be devoted to the 
care of convalescing patients, he said. 

Expressing his appreciation of the memo- 
randum and the manner of its presenta- 
tion, the Prime Minister indulged in what 
he termed “the privilege of reminiscing”. 
It was 48 years ago, he said, that he 
listened to the first of such presentations 
by the Trades and Labour Congress. He 
reminded the gathering that 50 years ago 
there was not a Department of Labour 
and that most of the labour legislation had 
followed upon the creation of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

“When you consider that many of our 
labour laws have come in 25 years out of 
300 years of our history, it is not such a 
slow pace,” he asserted. 








The Prime Minister seconded the state- 
ment of the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell that 
practically all such legislation had orig- 
inated in the form of representations from 
the Trades and Labour Congress—“from 
the workers of Canada who knew their 
own needs and had helped to create public 
opinion on their side.” 

He observed that this had been achieved 
by “the force of reason and not coercion” 
and that “therein lies the real hope of 
social progress.” 

“Now if these methods are continued I 
would like to think of the position of this 
country as a leader in social advancement,” 
declared the Prime Minister, adding that 
“Canada has got to thank the leaders of 
labour for the progress already made.” 

Referring again to these organized 
achievements of labour, Mr. King empha- 
sized “the helpless position of the indi- 
vidual in fighting injustice. I can 
remember when not so long ago a man 
was a social revolutionary if he belonged 
to a labour organization.” 

The memorandum had called for an all- 
embracing social security program on a 
contributory basis. 

“With every word of that I am in entire 
agreement and accord,” declared the Prime 
Minister. Continuing he said: “A study 
of the situation would reveal how much is 
already a matter of accomplishment. I 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


Receiving the Canadian Congress of 
Labour at the presentation of its legis- 
lative proposals on March 5 were the 
Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime 
Minister, the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, and the following 
Members of the Cabinet: Hon. M. F. 
Gregg, Minister of Veterans Affairs; Rt. 
Hon. J. L. Ilsley, Minister of Justice; 
Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce and Reconstruction; Hon. 
Colin Gibson, Secretary of State; Rt. Hon. 
L. §. St. Laurent, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs; Hon. Alphonse Fournier, 
Minister of Public Works; Hon. Ernest 
Bertrand, Postmaster General; Hon. Lionel 
Chevrier, Minister of Transport; Hon. 
Paul Martin, Minister of National Health 
and Welfare; Hon. Douglas Abbott, 
Minister of Finance; Hon. J. J. McCann, 
Minister of National Revenue; Hon. J. A. 
MacKinnon, Minister of Fisheries. Mr. 
Paul Cote, Parliamentary Assistant to the 
Minister of Labour, was also present. 

The Congress delegation was headed by 
Mr. A. R. Mosher, President; Mr. Pat 


have tried to get some of these measures 
of social security on our statutes and have 
had the ambition and the hope that I 
might see something of an all-embracing 
social security program accomplished. I 
would like to feel that one has had a part 
in establishing such a program. I am not 
so sure that we can see the complete 
fulfilment in a year or two, but there is 
enough now on the statutes to give us 
reason to feel that many now here will 
see it all accomplished in their life-time.” 

‘In its brief, the Congress had referred 
to the British North America Act as a 
“museum piece” of legislation which should 
not be allowed “to persistently stand in the 
way of progress toward... uniform labour 
and social laws throughout Canada.” 

The Prime Minister cautioned that 
“museum pieces are sometimes of great 
value and we should not throw them 
around.” 

Referring to his long association with 
the leaders of the Congress in its early 
struggles, the Prime Minister noted that 
the familiar faces had gone. Naming in 
particular, “Dan” O’Donoghue, “Paddy” 
Draper and Tom Moore as the vanished 
leaders with whom he had marched, he 
paid tribute to their memory: “They are 
the men who so helped to shape the social 
measures of to-day.” 


Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer; and Messrs. 
Alex McAuslane and Sol Spivak, Vice- 
Presidents. 

In thanking the Prime Minister for his. 
welcome to the delegation, Mr. Mosher 
complimented him on his long career of 
service and expressed regret at his impend- 
ing retirement. The memorandum was 
read by Mr. Pat Conroy. 


international Affairs 


It commended the Government for its 
policies in dealing with “Serious and 
critical problems in the sphere of Inter- 
national affairs,’ in particular for its 
participation in the United Nations and 
the “leadership which it has been able to 


provide in the Economic and Social 
Council and other agencies.” 
Expressing its belief in military co- 


operation with the United States, the 
memorandum added: “This does not mean 
that, in any sense, Canada should be 
reduced to the status of a military or | 
economic satellite, or that her autonomy 
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should be impaired.” It praised the Gov- 
ernment’s contribution to the assistance of 
war-stricken countries, and its support of 
children’s relief. 

The nations of the world, the brief con- 
tinued, should “be free to determine their 
own policies democratically without fear 
of coercion or aggression, and their citizens 
must have an opportunity to achieve 
economic security and the utmost well- 
being.” The brief endorsed the Marshall 
plan. 


“Dollar-Saving” Policy 


While praising the adoption of trade 
treaties as a result of the Geneva Con- 
ference, the brief added: “It is regrettable 
that the Government found it necessary to 
adopt a dollar-saving policy which offset 
almost entirely the advantages which 
would otherwise have been obtained.” 
According to the brief, the Congress felt 
strongly that the plan should not be used 
to interfere with trade between Canada 
and countries other than the United States 
and other “hard-currency” countries, and 
asked that the principle of “non-discrim- 
ination” be dropped. It urged the build- 
ing up of Canadian industries, and the 
reduction of economic dependence, on the 
US.A. in order “to insulate ourselves as 
far as possible against depression south of 
the border.” 


Price Control 


While admitting that external factors 
have influenced prices in Canada, the 
Congress blamed the removal of price 
controls “much earlier than industrial con- 
ditions warranted” for present “inflated” 
prices. 

The Congress believed that the action 
taken by the Government in establishing 
a Parliamentary Committee to investigate 
prices “was in no way an adequate sub- 
stitute for effective price-control. .. . In 
the face of the widespread. demand on the 
part of the Canadian people for the 
re-establishment of price-controls, it is 
difficult to understand the unwillingness of 
the Government to take effective action.” 

Even though the enforcement machinery 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
had been broken up, the brief argued that 
the moral value of the re-establishment 
of price-control and the “strong deter- 
mination of the people of Canada to 
protect themselves against profiteering” 
would make controls effective until the 
Government could re-establish enforcement 
machinery. The brief also urged the 
maintenance of rent control. 
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Prices and Wages 


Stressing the relationship between wages 
and prices, the brief’ continued :— 

“The increases in prices which have taken 
place during the past eighteen months have 
largely, and in some cases entirely, wiped 
out any benefits obtained by workers 
through wage increases. In the circum- 
stances, they have no alternative but to 
seek further increases in order to cope as 
far as possible with higher prices. The 
wage policy they adopt, however, will be 
determined to some extent by the action 
taken by the Government in relmposing 
controls and excess profits taxes, and in 
re-establishing subsidies. 

“Because of its deep concern with the 
welfare of the workers of Canada and their 
families, the Congress desires to emphasize 
as strongly as possible the serious effect 
which increases in the prices of the neces- 
sities of life have had upon their health 
and well-being. Only through prompt and 
effective action by the Government in 
reducing and stabilizing the cost of living 
will it be possible to. remedy this dangerous 
situation.” 


Labour Relations Legislation 


The brief repeated the view that the 
Congress has expressed on previous occa- 
sions that the Federal Government should 
adopt a labour code on a national basis 
in order to establish uniformity in 
employer-labour relations throughout 
Canada. 

“The experience obtained in this field 


during the war years showed the value of 


a national approach to these questions in 
the light of its effect on national unity 
and Canadian citizenship, and the Congress 
feels strongly that the abandonment of this 
field to the provincial governments is a 
retrograde step. If amendment of the 
British North America Act is necessary 
to secure an effective national code, that 
amendment. should be obtained.” 

Being dissatisfied with some of the 
provisions of Bill 338, introduced by the 
Government last year, the Congress had 
prepared its own ideas of a satisfactory 
labour code in the form of a draft. bill, 
containing the following proposals: provi- 
sion for automatic certification of a union 
as the bargaining agency for the employees 
in the bargaining unit it covers if it can 
prove that a majority of the employees 
concerned are members of the union; the 
check-off and union security; the outlaw- 
ing of company unions; adequate protec- 
tion against unfair labour practices; the 
prohibition of strikes or lockouts while an 
application for certification is pending, or 
if collective bargaining has broken down, 











until a conciliation board has reported, or 


a board has not been appointed, within’ 


seven days after the request is made for 
such a board by either party. 

Commenting on the provisions of this 
draft code, the brief continued':— 


“The Labour Relations Board envisaged 
by the draft Labour Code proposed by 
the Congress would have wide powers, 
including the right to order an employer 
to bargain collectively; to require any 
person to refrain from violations of the 
Code or unfair Labour practices; and to 
order reinstatement of any employee 
wrongfully dismissed, with payment for 
time lost. Its decisions would be final, 
and without appeal, and not subject to 
review by any Court. Provision for 
enforcement of the Code is simple and 
speedy, and almost automatic. 

“The coverage of the Bill is as wide as 
possible, applying to every industry under 
Dominion jurisdiction, and specifically in- 
cludes businesses with Dominion charters, 
all Crown companies and: similar bodies, 
and the Dominion Civil Service. It also 
provides that the Government can bring 
other industries under the Code by procla- 
mation where it thinks such action 
necessary for the national security, or in 
disputes which might imperil or concern 
the nation as a whole.” 


Unemployment Insurance 


Dealing with unemployment insurance, 
the brief urged an increase in the scale of 
benefit payments proportionate to the rise 
in the cost of living. Other recommenda- 
tions om this subject were for: the estab- 
lishment of a new insurance class for 
persons earning $34 or more a week; the 
adjustment of contributions by employers 
so as to equal the total of employee con- 
tributions; extension of coverage; reduc- 
tion of the waiting period from 9 to 6 
days; and the elimination of non- 
compensable days from the total number 
of days from which a claimant is eligible 
for benefit: The brief also noted that 
there was “a serious delay in dealing with 
claims for benefits,’ approximately 45,000 
claims being over three weeks in arrears. 


Unemployment 


On the subject of unemployment, the 
memorandum stated :— 


“At the present time, over 200,000 
Canadians are out of work, and the assur- 
ances of Government spokesmen that this 
situation will improve are reminiscent of 
the Great Depression. We therefore feel 
that the Government should undertake 
the development of industries in those 
sections of the country where seasonal 


unemployment constitutes a heavy and 
recurring drain upon the national 
economy.” 

Housing 

“Housing,” the memorandum declared 


“has now reached the proportions of a 
national emergency, and demands action 
on a national scale. . .. Building costs 
have been inflated beyond all justifica- 
EIOT are eee 

The Congress urged the establishment 
of a National Housing Authority to 
co-ordinate the production and supply of 
building materials, and reduce the cost of 
housing to a reasonable level. 


immigration 


An immigration policy aimed at encour- 
aging the entry of individuals and families 
from other countries who would become 
assets to the country as a whole was con- 
sidered desirable. 

A moral obligation to accept a fair 
proportion of displaced’ persons was stated 
to exist; and the Congress asked for 
labour representation on a Government 
Commission which would aid in their 
transportation and re-establishment. “In 
this respect, however, the Congress believes 
the admission of immigrants and displaced 
persons must be based upon the capacity 
of the nation to absorb them into gainful 
employment, and must therefore be asso- 
ciated with an adequate employment 
policy.” 


National Conference 
on Labour Legislation 


The annual holding of a national con- 
ference on labour and social legislation 
was urged, which would be attended by 
representatives of the federal and pro- 
vincial departments of labour, labour and 
employer organizations. 


Other Recommendations 


Other recommendations contained in the 
brief were as follows:— 


Establishment of a national council for 
the steel industry; designation of steel 
and meat packing as national industries; 

Introduction of a Canadian Bill of 
Rights; 

Representation of labour on all Govern- 
ment bodies primarily affecting workers, 
including the Maritime Commission ; 

Appointment of workers’ delegates and 
advisers to International Labour Confer- 
ences “in agreement with the representa- 
tive bodies of organized labour in Canada ;” 
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Compilation of statistics of industrial 
productivity and unit labour costs; 
improvement of the cost-of-living index; 
establishment of a health and decency 
budget and index; 

Implementation of the social security 
program presented to the Dominion- 
Provincial Conference in 1945; 

Income Tax exemptions of $1,500 per 
year for single persons and $2,000 for 
married persons; decreases in the tax 
rates; abolition of the excise tax on goods 
produced in Canada and abolition or 
reduction of the sales tax; 

Lowering of the voting age to 18 years; 
two hours’ leave of absence during work- 
ing hours for workers on election day, paid 
for by the employer; 

Hstablishment of a National Bureau of 
Standards. 

The Congress in conclusion offered its 
whole-hearted co-operation in carrying out 
any of the recommendations contained in 
the memorandum. 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell 


In replying to the points raised in 
the memorandum, the Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell said that over the years much 
progress had been achieved as a result of 
meetings of this sort. | 

He thought that the brief reflected a 
realistic attitude on both international 
and national affairs, and complimented the 
delegation on the degree of study they had 
given to these matters. 

The Congress submission on the labour 
code was receiving attention. As a 
believer in the “swing of the pendulum” 
he did not favour extreme legislation, 

In regard to employment he thought 
that no country had a better record than 
Canada’s. Weather conditions had caused 
temporary unemployment of 25,000 at 
Windsor and 10,000 in British Columbia. 
Labour demand was tight, considering 
seasonal conditions, and only a small 
percentage of the labour force (which 
totalled 4-9 million) wag going through 
Employment Offices. 

‘As to the allegation of delay in dealing 
with claims for unemployment insurance 
benefit, the figure as of February : 20 
showed only 3,257 claims in arrears. It 
was natural that there be some delay, 
since geographical conditions in Canada 
were less favourable to quick administra- 
tion than in a country like England. 

The Government policy on immigration 
was in accordance with the Congress’ 
observations. He agreed that the country 
had an obligation in regard to Displaced 
Persons, but said that they would be 
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properly screened. “If any people want a 

revolution let them have it back home.” 
He termed the proposal for a national 

conference on labour legislation an 


excellent suggestion and said that he would ° 


be glad to get in touch with the provincial 
governments. 


Hon. L. §. St. Laurent 
The Minister of External Affairs, Mr. 


St. Laurent, expressed deep appreciation 


of the evidence in the brief of the Con- 
gress’ interest in international affairs, 
stating that events abroad had repercus- 
sions on the way of life of every Canadian. 

He referred to a “deep feeling of mutual 
respect” at meetings between the Congress 
and the Government, pointing out that 
this could not mean that there would 
always be agreement on a single proper 
solution to labour problems, but stressing 
the importance of belief in the fairminded- 
ness of all. The Government, he continued 
was trying to extend this spirit to the 
international sphere. 


Rt. Hon. J. L. fstey 


The Marshall Plan was described by the 
Minister of Justice as “an affirmation of 
the principles governing the dealings of 
the western democracies. He warned 
against “governments and schools of 
thought” which do not’ believe in 
democracy, and whose initial step in a 
country such as Canada is to spread con- 
fusion, chaos and strife, one of the tactics 
being to seek to infiltrate into trade unions. 
The Congress had placed its approval on 
a different type of program, seeking con- 
ciliation instead of strife, and favouring 
democratic and reasonable courses of 
procedure. 

Dealing with the Congress’ recommenda- 
tions concerning the principle of non- 
discrimination in trade agreements, he 
emphasized that it was difficult for Canada, 
a country of 12 million, situated as it was 
beside the wealthiest, most powerful 
nation in the world and a believer in 
democracy, to place on its statute books 
legislation discriminating against that great 
country. 

Mr. Ilsley also gave his views on the 
Congress’ advocacy of a Canadian Bill of 
Rights. The enactment of such a statute, 
he said, was not so simple as it might 
appear. The question of provincial juris- 
diction in the field of property and civil 
rights was involved, and it was doubtful 
that the provinces would willingly consent 
to an abridgement of their powers in this 
field. 
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The Parliamentary Committee which 
was to be set up would give its first 
attention to the United Nations Declara- 
tion on Human Rights, but he felt it would 
have to give very careful consideration 
before recommending a Canadian Bill of 


. Rights. 


Rt Hon. €. D. Howe 


Referring to the dollar-saving program, 
the Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Reconstruction and of Trade and Com- 
merce, thought that too much attention 
was being paid to its restrictive features. 
Import restrictions from dollar countries 
were being rigidly enforced, the Govern- 
ment seeking to have materials manufac- 
tured in Canada or ordered from soft- 
currency countries. It was “surprising how 
much unnecessary United States buying 
had beem stopped in this way.” 

On the constructive side, he cited as an 
example the recent sale in the United: 
States of 10,000 Canadian-made radio 
receivers, and said that while it was early 
to judge, the results of the program so far 
had been most encouraging. 

The housing program was being pursued 
just as energetically as in wartime, he said, 
but in the face of obstacles never encoun- 
tered in wartime production. 


Hon. Douglas Abbott 


The views of the Government on the 
matter of price control, according to the 
Minister of Finance, Mr. Abbott, were that 
it was impracticable to impose overall 
price control without wage control, and 
jurisdiction over wages had been returned 
to the provinces. Emergency legislation 
under which price controls were operated 
was being renewed, however. 

While admitting that there was merit 
in the Congress argument as to the moral 
value of controls, he considered that to 
establish controls which were not fully 
enforceable right across the country would 
not be sound policy. 

Decontrol in Canada had, he said, been 
planned well in advance, and the results 
had been much as anticipated, except that 
external price rises had exceeded expecta- 
tions. He thought that wage increases had 
been greater than price rises, and that 
among the nations, Canada was “still 
pretty fortunate.” 

He promised that the Congress repre- 
sentations on taxation would be carefully 


considered. 
€ 


Hon. Lionel Chevrier 


The Minister of Transport, Mr. Chevrier, 
said that labour had not been given 
representation on the Maritime Commis- 
sion since this was a quasi-judicial body, 
but pointed out that the President of the 
CCL had agreed to serve on the advisory 
committee, and said that due consideration 
would be given to labour if technical 
committees were set up. 


Hon. Paul Martin 


The Minister of National Health and 
Welfare, referring to social security 
measures already on the statute books, 
said that $2,000,000 a day was being spent 
in Canada on social security, of which the 
Federal Government was spending 80 per 
cent. The Government had not aban- 
doned the proposals made to the Dominion- 
Provincial Conference in 1945, but these 
were conditional on collaboration at all 
levels. 


Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King 


Concluding the interview, the Prime 
Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
praised the co-operative spirit in which the 
memorandum had been presented. 

The brief had, he said, “given us a better 
understanding of your problems. On the 
other hand we have told you of some of 
our difficulties.” While pointing out that 
the Government represented all classes in 
the country, he said that the labour con- 
gresses spoke for the major portion. 

“In getting together to speak our minds, 
not resorting to coercion but rather in a 
spirit of co-operative understanding and 
persuasion we are on the surest path 
towards social progress,” he continued. 

Thanking Mr. Mosher for his opening 
remarks concerning his approaching retire- 
ment, the Prime Minister said:— 

“Tt does give me a feeling of deep regret 
that the time is coming to change the order 
of one’s life. I have felt increasingly since 
the war that the task has not become any 
easier. In times like these younger men 
are taking over posts in government.” 

Referring to his life-long concern with 
the welfare of labour, he said that he was 
happy to leave with the goodwill of those 
in whose interest he had spent the major 
portion of his life and added: “I appreciate 
the goodwill of those whose life interests 
have coincided with mine. I went into 
politics to improve the condition of the 
working classes, and when I retire the 
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interests of the working classes will not 
be forgotten. Then perhaps I shall have 


Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour 


A delegation representing the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour was 
received on March 12 by the Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 
and the following Cabinet Ministers: 
Rt. Hon. L. S. St. Laurent, Secretary of 
State for External Affairs; Hon. Alphonse 
Fournier, Minister of Public Works; Hon. 
Ernest Bertrand, Postmaster General; Hon. 
Douglas Abbott, Minister of Finance; and 
Hon. Joseph Jean, Solicitor General. Mr. 
Paul Cote, Parliamentary Assistant to the 
Minister of Labour, was also present. 

The CCCL delegation was headed by 
Mr. Gerard Picard, General President; 
Messrs. Emile Tellier, Alphonse Roberge, 
L. P. Boily, and F. X. Legare, Vice- 
Presidents; Mr. André Roy, General 
Secretary; and Mr. Romeo Ethier, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

The submission of the Confederation 
was read by Mr. Roy. 


Price Control 


Stating that measures were necessary to 
put a check on “rising and also unduly 
increased prices” the COCL suggestedi:— 

(1) Prices of basic necessities should be 
reduced to end-of-war levels, although the 
Prices Board would be allowed to grant 
justified increases. 

(2) A Royal Commission of Inquiry 
should study price increases occurring since 
the end of the war in manufacturing and 
retail and wholesale trade and submit a 
report of its findings with appropriate 
recommendations. 

(3) A permanent arbitration tribunal 
with representatives from Canadian labour 
should be established. In no case, as long 
as demand exceeds supply, could a price 
increase be granted before the written 
reasons justifying the increase were sub- 
mitted to this tribunal; these reasons 
should be made public. 


(4) Rent control should be maintained. 
An equity tribunal should, however, be 
appointed to study particular cases and 
grant a justified adjustment. 

At this point Mr. Picard inquired of 
Mr. Abbott, Minister of Finance, whether 
the House of Commons committee investi- 
gating prices would inquire into the textile 
industry in addition to clothing. Mr. 
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more opportunity to survey some of the 
great movements of our times.” 


Abbott replied that the inquiry into 
primary textiles would come first. 

With regard to the cost of living, the 
CCCL requested that an index be deter- 
mined upon the basis of a budget for a 
typical family of five persons (father, 
mother, and three children). 

At this section Mr. Picard interjected 
and asked that the LaBsour GAZETTE resume 
publication of a family budget such as was 
published before the war. When the 
Minister of Labour, Mr. Mitchell, replied 
that the cost-of-living index was more 
scientific, Mr. Picard stated that publica- 
tion of an all-inclusive family budget was 
also desirable. 


Taxation 


The CCCL praised the simplification of 
certain income tax forms, but requested 
that forms be done away with altogether 
in the case of employees who have only 
their wages as a source of revenue. Income 
tax would then be deducted entirely at the 
source. 

Deductions, the brief continued, should 
be confined to earnings made in the normal 


work week with none on overtime. Claims 


by the Department of National Revenue 
and refunds of over-payments should be 
made within twelve months of the sending 
of the form, the same interest should be 
paid on refunds as is charged on claims, 
but should only commence after the twelve- 
month interval. Deductions from taxable 
income should be allowed for all medical 
expenses and not only for those exceeding 
four per cent of income as is now the case. 
The Confederation also requested exemp- 
tions of $1,500 for unmarried persons, 
$3,000 for married persons, plus $400 for 
each dependent. 

Finally, the abolition of the Federal sales 
tax was requested. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The brief suggested that in view of the 
increase in the cost of living the weekly 
benefit paid to unemployed imesured 
workers, as provided under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, be increased to $18 
for unmarried and to $23 for married 
persons. 

In addition, some 16 other amendments 
to the Act and the Regulations there- 








under, were submitted for the consideration 
of the Government. It was requested that 
the number of daily contributions stipu- 
lated in the first statutory condition 
required for the payment of benefit, be 
reduced from 180 days to 100 days. 

It was also requested that five Insurance 
Officers be appointed in the province of 
Quebec and that five adjudicating offices 
be established at points in that province 
where they would best serve the main 
economic and industrial centres. 


The brief held that the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission should grant credits 
to unemployed persons, to make it 
possible for them to proceed with courses 
in arts and crafts and trade schools or at 
Apprenticeship centres. ~ 

It was urged that “the seven days’ 
notice” of dismissal, or of separation from 
employment, which was in effect during the 
period when National Selective Service was 
enforced, should be incorporated in the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, with the 
exception of building trades and seasonal 
industries. 

More precise definitions were requested 
for such terms as “dismissal for just cause” 
and “suitable employment”; also that the 
terms upon which a worker might be 
granted benefit during a lockout, be clari- 
fied and precisely stated. 

The brief asserted that the nine-day 
“waiting period” should be reduced to a 
four-day period. 

The Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion was urged to improve its information 
service, so that insured persons would be 
better informed of their rights under the 
Act. 


Among other suggested amendments 
to the Unemployment Insurance Act 
and Regulations thereunder, were the 
following :— 


(1) that provision be made that an 
unemployed insured person, who has a 
vacation allowance to his credit, may 
receive his unemployment insurance bene- 
fit at once, even in cases in which the 
applicant receives a vacation allowance 
from his employer when laid off; (2) that 
the Act should provide for the immediate 
return of their insurance books to insured 
workers in the building trades at the time 
they lost their jobs; (3) that employment 
permits be granted to employment offices 
maintained by trade unions who would 
make regular reports to the National 
Employment Services; (4) that the juris- 
diction of the Act be extended to 
employees of hospitals; (5) that provision 
be made requiring that benefit be paid an 


insured worker who voluntarily leaves his 
employment, because it is “untenable”; 
(6) that receipts given for insurance books 
turned in to insurance offices, either by 
the employer or the worker, should state 
the number of days’ contributions standing 
to the credit of the worker; (7) that 
employment offices be not allowed to send 
unemployed persons where there is a 
strike; that appeal formulas to Courts of 
Referees be provided by the Commission 
at, the time cases are rejected by Insurance 
Officers. : 
In his remarks at the conclusion of the 
presentation of the brief, the Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 
suggested that the delegation appoint a 
committee to discuss the proposals with 
Mr. J. G. Bisson, Chief Commissioner of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


Conscription and Communism 


The CCCL urged the outlawing of 
communism, It also expressed its opposi- 
tion “to any conscription to  extra- 
territorial wars’ and further requested “a 
definite government policy on this point.” 

Subsequently in replying to the delega- 
tion the Minister for External Affairs, Hon. 
Louis St. Laurent, discussed this matter 
quite frankly. Referring to the interna- 
tional situation the Minister observed :— 

“We are just as anxious as you to avoid 
war and Canada would not be the country 
to provoke it. If, unhappily, another war 
should come upon us we should, all of us, 
be obliged to defend ourselves. That 
would be a universal war for the oblitera- 
tion of our freedom and our way of life. 

“Despite the fact that the true situation 
is very grave, I do not think that any 
single country wishes to declare war. If it 
comes, all lovers of free institutions will 
be obliged to defend themselves. I hope 
that for the rest of our lifetime, we will 
not be exposed to such a catastrophe.” 

Continuing, the Minister compared the 
spread of communism “to a patch of oil 
creeping across the face of Europe.’ He 
urged the need for a united front on the 
part of the free nations to check this 
expansion. 


Immigration 


On the subject of immigration, the 
following statement was contained in the 
CCCL memorandum :— 

“Tt is believed that too many immigrants 
have been admitted during the last year 
and again the CCCL vigorously protests 
against any broadening of the Immigration 
Act, as long as it is not proved that 
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Canada, through its natural increase in 
population, cannot meet the requirements 
of its normal development and as long as 
dwellings are scarce.” 


Sunday Work 


Pointing out that the observance of 
Sunday was of great importance in a 
Christian country, the CCCL submission 
requested the passing of an act to forbid 
production or repair work on Sunday. A 
special request was made that paper mills 
be required to close down on Saturday as 
early as necessary to permit the completion 
of repairs before midnight. 

It was then pointed out by Mr. Picard 
that an affidavit is required of an employee 
when complaining of the violation of the 
provincial Sunday work law. As this puts 
the worker in a delicate position he 
requested the passing and enforcement of 
the suggested federal act. 

In reply, Mr. St. Laurent pointed out 
that the matter was within provincial 
_ labour jurisdiction and should be referred 
to the Attorney-General of the province. 
Furthermore, he felt that stipulations 
against Sunday work should be included 
in collective agreements between the 
Syndicates and their respective employers. 


Other Recommendations 


The brief contained the following among 
other recommendations :— 

Modification of the National Housing 
Act so as to lower the interest rate on 
loans and guarantees of the loans by the 
Government; 

Increase to $50 per month of old age 
pensions, and, reduction of the age 
minimum to 65 for men and' 60 for women; 
no deduction to be made when the pen- 
sioner’s other income does not exceed $500; 

A cost-of-living increase in family allow- 
ance payments and removal of the reduc- 
tion in the rate of payment from the fifth 
child on; 

Appointment of an ambassador to the 
Vatican; 

Adoption of “a distinctive Canadian flag 
on which no foreign emblem would 
appear ;” 

Appointment -of more French-Canadians 
to important positions in the Civil Service; 

Allowing the importation of more fruits 
and vegetables from the United States. 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell 


The Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister 
of Labour, in replying to the delegation 
commented on the progress of the CCCL. 
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“T like to think that an organization in 
Canada could come before the Govern- 
ment with such relatively few complaints. 
Tt is indicative of the ability of our people 
to live together and enjoy their local ways 
of life,” he stated. 

Contrasting the amicable manner in 
which people of different languages and 


customs live together in Canada with life 


in less favoured countries, he observed :— 


“The leaders of labour in this country 
have a deep appreciation of the power of 
dictatorship. The first people to disappear, 
even in a physical sense, are the free trade 
unions.” 


He pointed to the futility of outlawing 
any organization merely by naming it as 
such. “They can change the name to 
‘Sons of Freedom’ or anything else and 
continue,’ he declared, adding that he 
would rather see trade unions rid them- 
selves of subversive elements. 


Referring to social benefits, he consid- 
ered that unless they are matched by 
production “the real standard of living 
must suffer.’ On the subject of unem- 
ployment insurance, he pointed out that 
$38 millions have been paid out in Quebec 
alone since the Act came into effect and 
pointed out to what might have been the 
financial responsibility to the municipali- 
ties “were 1t not for this cushion of unem- 
ployment insurance.” Of the $2 million a 
day spent in Canada on social services, 
80 per cent was raised by the Federal 
Government, and, he observed “the mere 
point of making this contribution means 
taxation. You can’t have these benefits 
unless the nation is willing to pay.” 

Regarding immigration, the Minister of 
Labour stated that victory in the recent 
war was due in large measure to the 
production of the United States and 
Canada. Had the two countries not been 
willing to accept and mix the finest blood 
streams, freedom would have perished from 
the earth. 


Rt. Hon. L. S. St. Laurent 


In his address the Minister for External 
Affairs congratulated the CCCL for making 
demands good for the nation as a whole 
and not only for its own members. 

On the subject’ of immigration, Mr. 
St. Laurent asserted that help must be 
extended to displaced persons. He closed 
by reminding the delegation that it was 
Canada’s obligation to give aid to those 
who had suffered through the war and its 
aftermath. 
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Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


The Dominion Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods presented a memorandum of 
proposed legislation to the Prime Minister, 
Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King and 
Members of the Cabinet, on March 4. 
Representing the Brotherhoods were: A. J. 
Kelly, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; 
W. H. Phillips, Order of Railroad Teleg- 


raphers; J. B. Ward, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; J. J. O’Grady, 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees; J. L. D. Ives, Order of 


Railway Conductors and J. G. McLean, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. 

The memorandum stressed the need for 
amendments to the Railway Act to bring 
it into line with “changed equipment and 
practices in the handling of both railway 
and highway traffic.” As a step towards 
this objective, the memorandum suggested 
that “a committee be appointed to hear, 
consider, and make recommendations on 
the various proposals offered.” It was 
suggested further, that “such a committee 
might be regarded as an ‘advisory 
committee’, permanent in character, meet- 
ing as required, and able to make recom- 
mendations based upon detailed study of 
changed conditions and needs.” 

These suggestions were supported by 
detailed argument covering — technical 
changes that were deemed necessary for 
the safety of trainmen who are called upon 
to operate the larger and more modern 
rolling stock now in use. 


Hudson Bay Railway 


The memorandum urged “early effective 
action” by the Government to place the 
operation of the Hudson Bay Railway 
under the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, so as to afford 
the Board’s protection to the public using 
the railway and the employees who work 
on it. 


Amendments to Customs Act 


The Government was urged that customs 
charges and taxes be removed on importa- 
tions of protective warning, and automatic 
block signals devices used on railways. It 
was claimed that by thus reducing the cost 
of such equipment, its installation would 
become more general, and in that way 
“bring considerable value in the protection 
of life and property.” 


National Transportation Policy 


While recognizing the value of various 
types of transport in their respective fields, 
the memorandum regretted “the lack of 
regulations and control which would allo- 
cate each type to the service for which 
it is most capable.” The section of the 
report of the Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations on “the 
Problem of Railway and Highway Com- 
petition” was quoted as indicating the 
advantages to be derived from the setting 
up of a Transport Planning Commission. 


International Highway Transport 


Objection was taken in the memorandum 
to. permitting United States trucking 
interests to transport goods in bond over 
the Windsor-Niagara route, as provided 
under Article V of the recent Geneva 
Trade Agreements. The reasons advanced 
for the objection were that “these (United 
States) interests may renew and continue 
to exploit Canadian citizens, ruin Canadian 
highways and cause additional hazards to 
those who are entitled to the safe use of 
our highways.” Moreover it was pointed 
out that “there were four railways closely 
paralleling the route and all fuel and 
equipment used by the trucking interests 
on this route was an unnecessary wastage.” 


St. Lawrence Waterway 


The memorandum regarded the value to 


Canada of the proposed St. Lawrence 
waterway “as theoretical, its cost very 
real, its need very doubtful and _ its 
possible effect must be viewed with 
concern in so far as transportation is 
involved.” 


Social Security 


The Government was commended for 
“its expressed interest and desire to study 
and develop a social security plan that 
will embrace the needs of our less fortunate 
citizens.” It was requested that in the 
development of any such plan, the equity 
established by railway employees through 
years of payments into their own pension 
plan, be protected. 


Old Age Pensions 


More adequate benefits were requested 
for aged citizens. The memorandum 
stated that “it is our belief that the 
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qualifying age should be reduced to 65 
years and the means test raised to $600 
per annum, exclusive of resident property.” 


Scientific Medical Research 


The Government was urged to give 
“the necessary leadership, encouragement 
and funds’ to co-ordinate “the various 
sources and facilities for scientific research” 
with a view to preventing and curing 
cancer and tuberculosis. 


Income Tax 


The memorandum renewed an earlier 
request of the Brotherhoods, that “the 
statutory exemptions (for income tax pur- 
poses) be increased to $1,200 for single 
taxpayers and $2400 for those with 
dependents, also that an allowance of $500 
be made for each dependent.” It was 
requested also, that section V (1) (f) of 
the Income Tax Act be so amended as to 
place railway men in the same category 
as business men in the exemptions allowed 
for travellg expenses. 


Immigration 


Approval was given to the Government’s 
policy of selective immigration, but the 
belief was expressed that “a basic con- 
sideration should be qualifications for 
assimilation with Canadian citizenship.” 
The memorandum continued: “It is our 
view that with the national resources and 
expansive areas of Canada, now unpopu- 
lated, we cannot deny a haven for selected 
immigrants who are in need of an oppor- 
tunity to become useful citizens of the 
Dominion.” 


EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 
IN CANADIAN 
HARD ROCK MINES 


Housing 


While admitting that the Government 
has made some progress with the housing 
problem, it was hoped that greater results 
could be expected “with the progressively 
improved supply of materials and the 
sincere ‘co-operation of all interests 
involved.” It was suggested that “an 
inquiry into the price of the average home 
is long overdue” and that the Government 
consider inquiring into the cost of a home, 
as well as the price spread of foods. 


Price Spread Inquiry 


Reference was made in the memorandum 
to the price spread inquiry by a Parlia- 
mentary committee. It was hoped that 
the inquiry would reveal, and lead to 
the correction, of “any unwarranted 
manipulation of the prices of essential 
commodities. . . .” 


Oleomargarine 


It was claimed that Canadians should 
not be denied the privilege of using 
oleomargarine, if they so desired, provided 
proper supervision and inspection were 
exercised to protect the quality and 
prevent fraud. 


Labour Representation 
on Public Bodies 


Appreciation was shown. of the Govern- 
ment’s policy of “affording labour repre- 
sentation on public boards and commis- 
sions. The suggestion was made that the 
same policy might be extended to filling 
vacancies in the Senate, as being “in the 
national interest.” 


One of the persistent labour shortages in Canada in recent 
years has been that affecting the hard rock mines. Several 
factors complicate the problem, and a number of devices 
are being used in an attempt to meet the situation. 


In spite of comprehensive and intensive 
recruitment efforts of the National Employ- 
ment Service, there have been, for several 
years, shortages of manpower for Canadian 
hard rock mines. Unfilled orders of mining 
companies for skilled and unskilled workers 
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have been constantly on file in National 
Employment offices and various carefully 
made plans have failed to provide a com- 
plete solution for the problem. A number 
of factors tend to complicate the matter 
of securing sufficient qualified workers, 








ranging from the reluctance of Canadian 
workers to accept work in the mines, to 
insufficient housing in the mining camps. 

For some years the National Employ- 
ment Service has maintained offices in tbe 
hard rock mining areas of Val d’Or, Rouyn, 
Kirkland Lake, Fort Frances, Flin Flon, 
The Pas, Kenora, Winnipeg, Yellowknife, 
White Horse, Nelson and Trail. These 
keep the Regional Offices and the Head 
Office of N.E.S. constantly imformed on 
the industrial situation in their respective 
districts, particularly with respect to 
employment in the mines. In addition, 
officials from the Regional Offices and, less 
frequently, from Head Office, visit these 
centres with a view to maintaining the 
closest possible contact with mining 
officials as well as to facilitating clearance 
procedure with other districts and in 
general to keep the Employment Service 
as nearly as possible at maximum efficiency. 


Prairie Farmers and Students 


In recent years a valuable addition to 
the work force in Ontario mines was 
obtained from the Prairies. Hundreds of 
farmers have been recruited, many of them 
by N.E.S. Most of these men, however, 
have to return to their farms for the spring 
and summer months, so that this remedy 
is almost entirely seasonal and temporary. 
To offset these summer-season shortages, 
organized efforts have been made _ to 
recruit university and high school students. 
While not supplying all the requirements, 
these efforts have helped considerably. 


Clearance Procedures 


Then too, employers’ orders for workers 
in the mines are listed in many other of 
the 200 Employment Offices across Canada 
where there may be from time to time 
surpluses of workers. Before such transfers 
of workers are made, extreme precautions 
are taken to protect and satisfy both the 
prospective employer and employee. For 
example, applicants for work are care- 
fully informed of all details of the work 
offered, housing accommodation, trans- 
portation arrangements, trade union 
requirements, physical qualifications neces- 
sary, types of clothing to be worn, etc. 

Recently, a successful drive was made to 
interest temporarily unemployed Montreal 
workers in employment in Quebec hard 
rock mines. It is expected that scores of 
these men will continue their work in the 
mines and become permanent residents of 
the mining communities. 


The Nova Scotia Movement 


A project popularly known as “the Nova 
Scotia Movement” received the approval 
of the Federal Government: in January, 
1947. It was designed to serve a dual 
purpose: (1) to relieve in some measure, 
the chronic shortage of workers in the 
hard rock mines of Ontario and Quebec, 
and (2) to ease the unemployment situa- 
tion that had arisen in northeastern Nova 
Scotia at that time. 

The Federal Government authorized the 
payment of transportation for suitable 
men from their homes in Nova Scotia 
right through to the mines in Ontario and 
Quebec. Following registration in their 
local employment offices, applicants were 
given thorough physical examinations, in- 
cluding X-ray tests. The X-ray plates 
were sent by airmail to Toronto and there 
examined by radiologists of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. The names of those 
approved were telegraphed to the employ- 
ment offices in Nova Scotia and the men 
were given transportation as arranged by 
the Federal Government. Over 250 were 
selected and transferred to the mines under 
this plan. 

At the end of six months, about one- 
half of them continued to be employed 
in the mines to which they were sent. 
Several of them accepted employment in 
other mines, while still others left to work 
in construction projects, or woods opera- 
tions or Great Lakes shipping. Very few 
of them have returned to Nova Scotia. 


Displaced Persons 


The continuing lack of adequate man- 
power for the mines led to the decision 
of the Federal Government to permit the 
entry of selected “displaced persons” from 
Germany. By arrangement with the 
Government, the mining companies sent 
their experts to Europe to co-operate there 
with officials of the Departments of Labour 
and Immigration in selecting suitable 
persons from the displaced persons’ camps. 
Prospective immigrants were given careful 
medical examinations and those who 
measured up to the required standards 
were given transportation from Germany 
to a Canadian port by the International 
Relief Organization. The employer was 
responsible for the remainder of the 
transportation costs. He also agreed to 
provide continuous employment of such 
displaced persons for at least ten months 
at prevailing wages and working condi- 
tions and each man so selected agreed 
with the Government to accept mining 
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employment on these same conditions. 
He also agreed to use the N.ES. to 
arrange transfer to another mine if, for 
any reason, he is not content to work in 
the mine to which he was _ originally 
assigned. 

While the total number of displaced 
persons coming to Canadian mines is but 
a small proportion of the total working 
force in the mines it is expected that they 
will become a permanent part of the 
mining communities, as past experience 
indicates that men from Europe, capable 
of doing work in the mines, have become 
permanent residents of the mining com- 
munities. Their ability to speak the 
languages and interpret Canadian condi- 
tions to the newly arrived displaced 
persons is expected to influence the latter 
to continue to live and work in the mining 
camps and thus reduce the excessive turn- 
over in the mining industry. 


Current Pool of Unemployed 


There are difficulties in the way of 
placing many of those currently unem- 
ployed in “suitable employment.” A fair 
proportion are not qualified because of 
old age or extreme youth and some are 
“white collar’ workers without the physical 
strength required for work in mines. Only 
a comparatively small number of the total 
are able and willing to take a man’s job 
~ iim ajmine or inva mill, . About half. of 
this small number are married and must 
have better accommodation than a bunk 
in a bunk-house or a room in a boarding 
house. Until adequate housing is pro- 
vided in mining centres, almost the only 
men available for placement in work in 


the mines are bachelors or men separated 
from their families. It is felt by officials 
of the National Employment Service that 
this is not a stable or healthy mine employ- 
ment situation. 


Other Factors Affecting Placement of 
Workers 


In addition to the difficulties in finding 
an adequate supply of suitable labour for 
the hard rock mines there are other phases 
that have to be considered. One of these 
is to find employment for older mine 
workers who are physically handicapped. 
The mining operators assist in solving this 
problem as much as they can by main- 
taining such men in light employment 
around the mines as long as possible. But 
it is evident that the longer a mine is 
worked, the greater and more difficult this 
problem will become. 

It is held by officials of the National 
Employment Service that the only solu- 
tion to these questions is the diversifica- 
tion of industry in mining communities. 
Light manufacturing plants, distribution 
and sales establishments in mining com- 
munities would absorb the men and women 
that cannot be given employment in the 
mines. With that in view, the N.ES. 
provides interested agencies with the latest 
information on the types of labour avail- 
able in the mining areas for industries that 
are seeking a new location. It also plays 
a part in providing work in other com- 
munities for those that cannot be given 
employment in the local mining industries. 
This “clearance system” has_ greatly 
extended and expedited the placement 
work of the National Employment Service. 





PLACEMENT OF 
HANDICAPPED WORKERS 


It 1s important for the employer to consider the physical 
disability of a handicapped worker in terms which have 


occupational significance. 


Successful employment of the 


disabled is cited as a challenge to management. 


Three questions are enumerated in a 
recent issue of Industrial Health Bulletin, 
a publication of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, as of 
particular concern to management in the 
placement of handicapped workers. They 
are: (1) are there many people with 
physical impairments? (2) can they be 
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efficient and safe workers? (3) how can 


their successful employment be arranged’? 


In considering the first question, the 
Bulletin makes some striking comparisons. 
“There are, for example, as many Cana- 
dians suffering arthritis as live in Nova 
Scotia (577,000); as many suffering from 
epilepsy as live in Regina (58,000); ... 





and there are more hard of hearing people 
than live in greater. Windsor, Ontario 
(136,000).” These estimates are based on 
figures prepared by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and from projections of 
relevant American statistics and do not 
“tell the whole story.” They make no 
reference to heart disease, cerebral palsy, 
nor to certain other physical impairments. 
It is asserted that “based on American 
figures, it is estimated that there are 
150,000 Canadians of working age with 
significant physical impairment. This esti- 
mate is apparently confirmed by British 
experience.” 

With regard to the second question, 
“can the handicapped be efficient and safe 
workers?” it is pointed: out that there are 
extremes of opinion, ranging from 
extravagant assertions as to the superior 
energy and dependability, of handicapped 
workers, to equally sweeping assertions 
that they are “always unsatisfactory.” 
Both extremes are held to be “just as 
wrong as would be similar generalizations 
applied to able-bodied workers.” The 
University have led to the following con- 
clusions: (1) “there exists no difference 
results of careful studies at New York 
between the working efficiency of physically 
impaired and able-bodied workers. There 
are fair, good and excellent workers in both 
groups and the distribution ranks as normal 
in each; (2) proper preparation and place- 
ment are the most important factors in 
the successful employment of the physi- 
cally disabled.” 

It is asserted that Canadian experience 
confirms these results, but the further 
claim is made that all studies indicate 
that impaired workers have a better than 
average accident, absentee and turn-over 


record. It is emphasized, however, that 
proper preparation and placement are 
essential, if the abilities and skills of 


handicapped workers are to be employed 
to the best advantage. 

While management can scarcely be 
expected to provide medical treatment or 
vocational guidance and training, it can 
do much in appraising the extent and the 
nature of the handicap and in the way of 
selective placement. It is pointed out that 
“it is fundamental to good placement 
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technique to distinguish between terms 
such as physically impaired, physically 
disabled and physically handicapped on 
the one hand, and occupationally or voca- 
tionally handicapped on the other.” <A 
physical impairment or disability is a con- 
dition which (1) limits the impaired 
person’s ability to perform certain physical 
activities, such as walking or seeing; or 
(2) limits his ability to tolerate certain 
working conditions, such as heat or cold; 
or (3) involves no specific limitations, but 
generally reduces the person’s ability to 
expend energy in large quantities, such as 
would be required for heavy labour. 

On the other hand, an occupational or 
vocational handicap is a condition which 
prevents a person from performing a 
particular job efficiently, such as lack of 
proper education, training, or ability to 
learn. The employer, or his personnel 
officer, should have “a clear understanding 
of the disabling condition in terms which 
have occupational significance.’ He should 
also study jobs, “so as to determine which 
particular physical activities and working 
conditions are present on any given job.” 
This knowledge, coupled with an appraisal 
of the education, training, experience, 
personality and physical capabilities of a 
handicapped applicant will generally enable 
the placement officer to assign the man to 
a suitable job. In some cases, however, 
medical opinion may be desirable and 
industrial physicians and nurses can be 
of great assistance. “The function of 
industrial medicine is not to keep the 
physically impaired out of work, but 
rather to see that they are correctly 
employed.” 

The Bulletin concludes by asserting that 
“the successful employment of the disabled 
(handicapped) provides a fascinating 
challenge to employers and their staffs. 
Management every day copes. with 
problems far more complex and difficult.” 
Assistance may be obtained at any time 
from the Special Placements Division of 
the National Employment Service, the 
Rehabilitation Section of the Department 
of Veterans Affairs or the Rehabilitation 
Divisions of those Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards with established programs. 
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UNION WINTER SCHOOL 


AT UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


An important development in Canadian trade unon 
education was recently recorded when the Canadian 
Congress of Labour conducted its first Union Winter 
School during the week of January 26, 1948, at the 
University of Toronto’s Ajax Campus located at Pickering, 


Ontario. 


Organized by the Congress Committee 
on Education in co-operation with the 
University of Toronto, through its Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations, the School 
brought together over 120 stewards, officers 
and other delegates representing unions 
affiliated to the Congress for a week of 
intensive training in labour problems. 
Each delegate was required to confine his 
attention exclusively to one of six courses 
comprising the curriculum. The courses 
and instructors were as follows:— 

(1) Economics and Umon Policy, given 
by Professor Lorne Morgan . of the 
University of Toronto’s Department of 
Political Economy. This course dealt with 
current economic problems and union 
policies relating to them. 

(2) Time Study, .conducted by Robert 
Kantor, time study expert on the Engineer- 
ing Staff of the UAW-CIO. Designed for 
union time study stewards, this course 
considered the use and misuse of time 
studies and the manner in which they 
should be considered in collective 
bargaining. 

(3) Job Evaluation, given by Sol Barkin, 
Research Director of the Textile Workers’ 
Union of America. Students in this course 
considered various procedures being prac- 
tised, the claims made for them and their 
general effect on collective bargaining and 
industrial relations. 

(4) Co-operatives, given by C. J. 
MecLanahan, National Education Director 
of the Co-operative League of the United 
States. This course investigated the 
economic basis of co-operatives and their 
growth and development. 

(5) Local Union Publicity, under the 
direction of Robert Cruden, Publicity 
Director of the United Rubber Workers 
of America. This course described the 
preparation of leaflets and press releases, 
the manner of delivering a radio address 
and the editing of local newspapers and 
posters. 
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(6) Psychology in Industrial Relations 
conducted by Professor Farrell Toombs, 
research associate in Industrial Relations 
at the University of Toronto. Emphasiz- 
ing the “human factor” in industrial 
relations, this course treated problems of 
a psychological nature which daily con- 
fronts trade unionists both in respect to 
their dealings with management and 
within their own groups. 

In addition to their actual studies, the 
delegates were addressed throughout the 
week by a number of authorities from 
Canada and the United States on various 
phases of labour problems. 

The Committee responsible for arrange- 
ments was under the chairmanship of 
Howard Conquergood, Director of the 
School. Other members of the Committee 
included: for the CCL, V. Calkins, 
J. Lenglet, C. Kidd, H. Rhodes, J. Mitchell, 
J. MacKenzie; for the University, Pro- 
fessor V. W. Bladen, Professor Farrell 
Toombs, R. H. Perry, Dean of Ajax Sec- 
tion, and A. Russell, Ajax administration. 

Prior to the commencement of classes 
delegates were welcomed to Ajax by the 
President of the University of Toronto, 
Dr. Sidney Smith. Professor Vi -W: 
Bladen, Director of the Institute of 
Industrial Relations described its work 
and objectives for the delegates. 

Pat Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, at a meet- 
ing held during the evening of the first 
day, told the delegates that the scope of 
the School’s activities was something 
without precedent in Canada. Referring 
to the great responsibility of labour in 
the country’s young and _ expanding 
economy, Mr. Conroy laid stress upon the 
need for the trade union movement to 
acquire an ever increasing amount of 
knowledge as a means of developing 
better trade unionists and consequently 
better Canadian citizens. 

Victor Reuther, Educational Director of 
the United Automobile Workers of 








America, CIO, described the activities of 
his union in establishing consumer co- 
operatives in and around the city of 
Detroit, and expressed the opinion that 
similar activities should be undertaken by 
all trade unions. 

One of the notable events of the week’s 
activities was a public meeting held in 
Convocation Hall on Thursday, January 29. 
Principal speakers were C. H. Millard, 
National Director, United Steel Workers 
of America, and Jas. Scanlon, special 
lecturer in Industrial Relations at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology who 
both delivered addresses uopn the subject 
of “Industrial Relations To-day and 
To-morrow.” 

Mr. Millard stated that the growth of 
trade unions had gained for workers a new 
sense of social status. Industrial relations 
to-day, he contended, must embrace many 
factors seemingly far removed from the 


administration of industrial enterprises 
entering into the process of collective 
bargaining. “Industrial relations to-day 


are certain to reflect economic conditions 
over which the workers as individuals have 
no control and which must be corrected 
through collective organized action.” <A 
primary factor contributing to industrial 
disputes, besides wages, was the more 
fundamental issue of recognition which 
during the last ten years, the speaker 
stated, seemed to cause breakdowns in 
negotiations and strikes in cases where the 
wage question was a minor issue. He 
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added that responsibility of unions and 
management toward the public interest 
had established the community as the final 
court of appeal in industrial relations. 

Mr. Scanlon outlined what he consid- 
ered to be the three steps in the field of 
collective bargaining as the organization 
of a union, the establishment of contacts 
with management, and discovery of mutual 
interests in bettering industry. It was in 
the latter sphere that management often 
failed to co-operate, he said. Failure on 
the part of employers to participate with 
the union in improving business was not 
only obstructing the realization of amic- 
able industrial relations, but was proving 
a costly practice for management. Man- 
agement schemes. for increasing the 
efficiency of labour without the co-opera- 
tion of the union were doomed to failure, 
he held. Fewer inmcemtive_ schemes 
patterned for the individual and more 
labour-management co-operation was 
needed. The results would be surprising 
for most employers who have still to learn 
what efficiency of labour really means, the 
speaker concluded. 

Other speakers who addressed’ meetings 
during the week included: W. J. Lochett, 
employer representative to the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, and E. B. Jollife, 
K:.C. School certificates were awarded to 
the delegates by A. R. Mosher, President, 
Canadian Congress of Labour at the 
closing meeting. 


Legislative Jurisdiction in regard to 
Recent Conventions and Recommendations 


Under the constitution of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, the Govern- 
ment of Canada is required to bring 
Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted at International Labour Confer- 
ences before the appropriate authority or 
authorities in Canada for the enactment 
of legislation or other action. 

On February 16 the Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, tabled in 
the House of Commons the authentic text 
of Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted at the 30th Session of the Con- 
ference, held at Geneva in June and July, 
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1947. He also tabled a copy of Order in 
Council P.C. 287, setting forth the opinion 
of the Minister of Justice as to the legis- 


lative competence of the federal and 
provincial governments with respect 
thereto. 


One of the Conventions (No. 81) and 
two Recommendations (Nos. 81 and 82) 
deal with the subject of labour inspection. 
The Convention provides for a system of 
labour inspection in industry and com- 
merce, the purpose of which, as defined 
by the Convention, is to enforce labour 
legislation relating to conditions of work 
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and the protection of workers, to supply 
technical information and advice to 
employers and workers concerning the 
application of such legislation, and to 
report to the competent authority defects 
or abuses not specifically covered by 
existing law. 

While stating that labour inspection 
should be under the supervision and 
control of a central authority, the Con- 
vention provides that “in the case of a 
federal state, the term ‘central authority’ 
may mean either a federal authority or a 
central authority of a federated unit.” 

According to the Order in Council, 

The Minister of Justice is of the 
opinion that with respect to Convention 

No. 81 and Recommendations Nos. 81 and 

82 concerning labour inspection the Pro- 

vincial Legislatures are the competent 

authorities, except in relation to the 

Northwest and Yukon Territories and 


except as incidental to certain matters 
exclusive legislative jurisdiction in respect 


3ist Session of 


international Labour Conference 


The 3lst Session of the International 
Labour Conference will take place at San 
Francisco between June 17 and July 10, 
1948. 

The agenda will be heavy, comprising 
the following twelve items:— 


I. Director-General’s Report; 


II. Financial and budgetary ques- 


tions; 
III. Reports on the application of 
conventions; 


IV. Employment service organization 
(second discussion) and Revision 
of the Convention concerning fee- 


charging employment agencies, 
1933; 
V. Vocational guidance (first dis- 
cussion) 
VI. Wages: 
(a) General report (preliminary 
discussion) ; 


(b) Fair wages clause in public 
contracts (first discussion) ; 
(c) Protection of wages (first 
discussion) ; 
VII. Freedom of association and pro- 
tection of the right to organize 
(single discussion) ; 
Application of the principles of 
the right to organize and to 
bargain collectively, collective 


Vill. 
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of which is not assigned by the British 

North America Act to the Provincial 

Legislatures. 

The other Conventions (Nos. 82 to 86) 
deal with labour conditions in non- 
metropolitan territories. The Minister of 
Justice is of the opinion that these Con- 
ventions “cannot fall within the legislative 
jurisdiction of the Provincial Legislatures.” 

Copies of the ILO texts, and of P.C. 
287, have been transmitted to the provinces. 





Maritime Conventions 


The Minister of Transport, Hon. Lionel 
Chevrier, announced to the Trades and 
Labour Congress recently that among the 
amendments to the Canada Shipping Act 
to be introduced at the present session of 
Parliament, provision will be made for 
bringing Canadian legislation into con- 
formity with standards laid down by 


certain International Labour Conventions. 


agreements, conciliation and arbi- 
tration, and co-operation between 
public authorities and employers’ 
and workers’ organizations (first 
discussion) ; 


IX. Partial revision of the Night 
Work (Women) Convention, 
1919, and of the Night Work 


(Women) Convention (Revised), 
1934; 


X. Partial revision of the Night 
Work of Young Persons (Indus- 
try) Convention, 1919; 


XI. Substitution for the provisions of 
the Night Work (Women) Con- 
vention (Revised) 1934, and of 
the Night Work of Young 
Persons (Industry) Convention, 
1919, contained in the Schedule 
to the Labour Standards (Non- 
Metropolitan Territories) Con- 
vention, 1947, of the correspond- 
ing provisions of the revising 
Conventions now proposed; and 


XII. Privileges and immunities of the 
International Labour Organiza- 


tion. 


A number of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations may emerge from this Con- 
ference. On the other hand certain items 
will receive preliminary study only, and 





will be considered again at a subsequent 
Session of the Conference. 


This is in accordance with the ILO’s 
procedure with regard to Conventions. 
Some subjects are given “single discus- 
sion” in which case they are disposed of 
at a single Conference by the adoption 
of a Convention or Recommendation if 
the delegates so decide. The more com- 
plex or controversial questions, however, 
are usually considered under the “double- 
discussion” procedure. In this case they 
are given “first discussion” at one Confer- 
ence, following which a questionnaire 1s 
drawn up and Governments are consulted 
on the points at issue. At the next Con- 
ference “second discussion” takes place, 
and a Convention or Recommendation may 
be adopted. 

Under item VI of the agenda for the 
San Francisco meeting, the Conference will 
for the first time have an opportunity to 
consider the whole field of wages policy 
in relation to economic and social policy. 
This will enable a Committee of the Con- 
ference to be set up to consider it, though 
not with a view to the adoption at the 
31st Session of a Convention or Recom- 
mendation. 

Two specific aspects of wages will be on 
the agenda under the “diouble-discussion” 
procedure, by means of which after a first 
discussion in 1948 the Conference may in 
1949 adopt Conventions or Recommenda- 
tions. These two topics are the fair wages 
clause in public contracts, and the protec- 
tion of wages. 


In regard to items VII and VIII, the 
subject of freedom of association and 
industrial relations received a_ general 
discussion at the Geneva Conference in 
1947, having been placed on the agenda 
at the request of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations (L.G., Nov.., 
1947, p. 1592). At that Conference a 
program of work was mapped out for 
future consideration of the subject. As a 
result, under item VII of the San Francisco 
agenda, the Conference will consider 
certain aspects of the subject, largely 
general principles, under “single discus- 
sion” procedure, with a view to the 
immediate adoption of one or more 
Conventions. Other, more detailed aspects 
of the subject will be considered under 
item VIII in accordance with “double- 
discussion” procedure, and will receive 
“first discussion” only at San Francisco. 


Among the other items on the agenda, 
employment service organization received 
“first discussion” in 1947 and will now 


receive “second discussion”; vocational 
guidance is on the agenda for the first 
time; and a number of Conventions are 
to be revised. 


—_—_—— 


V.C. Phelan Chairman of 
Permanent Migration Committee 


Canada has recently become a member 
of the Permanent Migration Committee 
of the ILO, and at the session of this 
Committee held in Geneva beginning 
February 23, Mr. V. C. Phelan, of the 
Department of Labour, was unanimously 
elected as chairman. Thirty-five countries 
are members of this Committee. 

Among the subjects dealt with at this 
meeting of the Committee were: a pro- 
posed revision of the Migration for 
Employment Convention, 1939; a draft 
model migration agreement; the technical 
selection and trend of migrants; and the 
co-operation of the ILO in measures for 
the co-ordination of international respon< 
sibilities in the field of migration. 

For most of the past year, Mr. Phelan 
has been in Europe as a representative of 
the Department of Labour, assisting in the 
selection of Displaced Persons for immi- 
gration to Canada. 

Mr. L. Fortin, Department of Munes 
and Resources, was also a member of the 
Canadian delegation. 





Pakistan and Syria 
Become ILO Members 


Pakistan and Syria have joined the 
International Labour Organization, bring- 
ing the total of member countries to 55. 

Both countries became members under 
that provision of the ILO’s constitution 
which permits members of the United 
Nations to join the ILO simply by under- 
taking to accept the obligations of 
membership. 

Pakistan’s decision was communicated to 
Mr. E. J. Phelan, Director-General of the 
ILO, October 31. Syria’s decision was 
communicated December 4. 





962 Conventions Ratified 


The total number of ratifications of the 
International Labour Conventions adopted 
by the ILO has reached 962, it was 
reported to the Governing Body at its 
103rd Session. 

In the period between the 102nd session 
in June and the 103rd meeting, 37 ratifica- 
tions were registered. 
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BRITISH GOVERNMENT ASKS 


FOR VOLUNTARY 
INCOME STABILIZATION 


The British Government has asked workers to refrain from 
pressing for wage increases at the present time and has 
warned against the inflationary effects of income rises of 


any sort. 


The General Council of the Trades Union 


Congress has accepted the principle of voluntary wage 


stabilization. 


In a White Paper issued on February 4, 
the Government of the United Kingdom 
stated that in view of Britain’s economic 
situation rises in wages or salaries should 
be asked for and agreed upon only in 
exceptional cases, and that there was no 
justification at the present time for in- 
creases in income from profits, rent or like 
sources. 

“The nation’s economic welfare,’ the 
Paper declared, “depends largely on our 
ability to make and sell the exports 
necessary to buy the imports we need to 
feed our people and keep our industry 
going. Our costs of production are of 
vital importance, and they depend to a 
considerable extent on the amount which 
industry has to pay in profits, salaries, and 
wages.” If British prices were to rise in 
relation to world prices it would be 
impossible to buy all the imports needed. 

The White Paper (entitled . Statement 
on Personal Incomes, Costs and Prices) 
indicated that the Government was deeply 
concerned over recent increases in the cost 
of living and the mounting costs of pro- 
duction. Among the steps already taken 
to control inflation were the taxing of 
profits, the payment of subsidies on food- 
stuffs and other necessaries, and the control 
of prices of essentials. “But if personal 
incomes are allowed to rise continuously 
none of these measures against inflation 
can be effective.” 

Four principles were listed “as a guide 
to all those whose deliberations and actions 
contribute to the settlement of the 
amount of personal incomes from what- 
ever source.” | 

(a) “It is not desirable for the Govern- 
ment to interfere directly with the income 
of individuals otherwise than by tax- 
AtlOn i” 

(b) “In the view of the Government it 
is essential that there should be the 
strictest adherence to the terms of collec- 
tive agreements... .” 
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(c) “In present conditions, and until 
more goods and services are available for 
the home market, there is no justification 
for any general increase of individual 
money incomes. Such an increase will 
merely raise costs of production, without 
making more goods available, and so can 
only have an inflationary effect. Unless 
accompanied by a substantial increase in 
production, it would drive up prices and 
charges, adversely affect pensioners, 
children, and other recipients of social 
services benefits, increase the money cost 
‘of our exports and so reduce their sale- 
ability, and by black market pressure make 
it almost impossible to operate the controls 
necessary in view of the continuing scar- 
city of supplies and manpower.” 

(d) “It does not follow that it would 
be right to stabilize all incomes as they 
stand to-day. There may well be cases 
in which increases in wages or salaries 
would be justified from a national point 
of view—for example, where it is essential 
in the national interest to man up a 
particular undermanned. industry, and it is 
clear that only an increase in wages will 
attract the necessary labour. It does, how- 
ever, follow that each claim for an increase 
in wages or salaries must be considered 
on its national merits and not on the basis 
of maintaining a former relativity between 
different occupations and industries.” 

The Paper continued: “It will be 
observed from these principles that there. 
is no justification at the present time for 
any rise in incomes from profits, rent, or 
other like sources and that rises in wages 
or salaries should only be asked for and 
agreed upon in the exceptional cases men- 
tioned above. On the other hand, if at 
some future time there should be a 
marked rise in the cost of living the level 
of those personal incomes which as a 
result became inadequate would need 
reconsideration.” 





A warning was issued that if remunera- 
tion were increased in any class of employ- 
ment there could be no presumption that 
the resulting costs would be taken into 
account in settling controlled prices, 
charges, or margins. 


Attitude of British Labour 


The reaction of the Trades Union Con- 
gress to the program outlined in the White 
Paper was not immediately made known. 
At the end of 1947 the T.U.C. had 
expressed opposition to the imposition of 
specific limits and restrictions on wage 
increases, or to the establishment of any 
external body as a wage authority. 

A fortnight after the issuance of the 
White Paper, however, the General Council 
of the T.U.C. announced its acceptance of 
voluntary wage control in conformity with 
the Government’s stabilization policy, “on 
condition that the Government pursues 
vigorously and firmly a policy designed 
not only to stabilize but to reduce profits 
and prices.” 

The General Council is not in a position 
of authority over the unions affiliated with 
the T.U.C., but it recommended that unions 
take into consideration five qualifications 
as governing the acceptance of restrictions 
on requests for wage increases:— 

(1) That collective bargaining and free 
negotiation be retained. 

(2) That wage increases be granted on 
tlaims based upon increased output. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


(3) That the necessity of adjusting the 
wages of workers whose incomes are below 
reasonable standards of subsistence be 
recognized. 

(4) That the need of wage increases to 
attract workers into vital and undermanned 
industries be conceded. 


(5) That wage differentials be safe- 
guarded in important industries where such 
differentials are necessary to maintain 
standards of craftsmanship, training and 
experience. 

In further explanation of its point of 
view on wage negotiations, the General 
Council stated :— 

“It is the responsibility of individual 
trade unions to determine their own wages 
policy; but to do so for the time being 
solely from the standpoint of the con- 
siderations set out above. 

“.... It is not practicable to propose 
that unions should actually withdraw all 
wage claims that have already been tabled 
or are the subject of current negotia- 
tions. . . . Executives (of affiliated unions) 
should examine all claims, including 
current wage claims, in the light of the 
General Council’s interpretation of the 
White Paper principles, and for the pur- 
pose of bringing all claims into conformity 
with this statement.” 

Requests for wage increases covering 
some 4,000,000 workers were reported to 
be pending when the White Paper was 
issued. 


IN BRITISH NATIONALIZED INDUSTRIES 


Collective bargaining machinery is provided for in the statutes 


nationalizing four British industries. 


Provisions for collective bargaining 
between the responsible authority and 
representatives of the workers concerned 
are contained in the four statutes of the 
United Kingdom which nationalized the 
coal mining, electricity, air transport and 
transport industries. Although the pro- 
visions are similar in many respects, there 
are significant differences. 

All four statutes stipulate that 
machinery shall be established through 
which negotiations may be conducted with 
a view to reaching an agneement con- 
cerning conditions of employment and to 
encouraging discussion to promote the 


safety, health and welfare of the staff and 
the efficiency of operation of the business 
of the authority. 

Each Act provides that the authority 
must deposit with the Minister in charge 
of the particular industry and with the 
Minister of Labour and National Service 
copies of any agreements entered: into. 

The Coal Industry Nationalization Act, 
1°46, states :— 

It shall be the duty of the (Coal) 


Board to enter into consultation with 
organizations appearing to them to rep- 


resent substantial proportions of the 
persons in the employment of _ the 
Board. +4 « 
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for the conclusion of agreements providing 
for joint machinery for the negotiation and 
settlement of the conditions of employ- 
ment and for consultation on questions 
relating to the safety, health or welfare 
of the workpeople and the organization 
and conduct of the business. The normal 
responsibilities regarding industrial rela- 
tions in the coal mining industry have 
been transferred from the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power to the ‘Ministry of Labour and 
National Service. 

The Civil Aviation Act, 1946, also con- 
templates the determination of conditions 
of work by negotiation and the joint 
discussion of health and safety questions. 

The three air corporations set up by the 
Act are required, except in so far as they 
are satisfied that adequate machinery 
already exists, to “seek consultation” with 
any organization appearing to them to be 
appropriate for the conclusion of an 
agreement. 

It may be noted, too, that the Civil 
Aviation Act provides that employees of 
privately owned undertakings . furnishing 
air transport or doing other forms of 
aerial work are entitled to conditions not 
less favourable than those observed by 
the three public corporations except in so 
far as the conditions for employees of such 
an undertaking are regulated by any other 


statute, or by a collective agreement or 
decision of a joint industrial council, which 


-is for the time being in force. Any dispute 


as to the conditions is to be referred to 
the Minister of Labour or the Industrial 
Court. 

Under the Electricity Act, Area Boards 
are set up and a North of Scotland Board, 
in addition to the Central Authority. The 
Act requires the Central Authority to con- 
clude agreements with the appropriate 
organizations of workers concerning collec- 
tive bargaining machinery and for the 
promotion of measures regarding safety 
and welfare. In exercising these powers, 
the Central Authority must consult the 
Area Boards andi North of Scotland Board 
which are required to comply with any 
agreement reached. 

In addition to the general collective 
bargaining provisions of the Transport Act, 
there is a. special provision which estab- 
lishes a Police Force Conference equally 
representing the British Transport Com- 
mission and members of the Police Forces 
of the Commission. To this Conference 
all questions concerning pay and condi- 
tions of service of members of these Forces 
are to be referred and in the event of 
disagreement a binding decision is to be 
given by the independent chairman. 





POST-WAR STATUS 


OF BRITISH CO-OPERATIVES 


British co-operatives by 1945 were reported to be serving 
about half the families in Great Britain. Restoration of 
war-damaged properties is still in process of completion. 


The January issue of the Monthly Labour 
Review, published by the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics at Washington, contains 
the first of a series of four articles review- 
ing the position of the co-operatives of 
Britain and other countries of Western 
Europe during and since the second World 
War. 

It is asserted that in spite of substantial 
losses of manpower and plant equipment 
the co-operatives not only survived, but 
have emerged in some respects in a better 
position than in pre-war days. “By the 
end of the war most of the bomb damage 
to property sustained in Great Britain had 
been patched up or restored, but lack of 
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materials has hampered complete restora- 
tion, or much physical expansion.” 

It is reported that goods of all sorts are 
either in short supply or are unobtain- 
able and continue to be under Government 
control. Then too, “because co-operators 
had more ;money than ration coupons, 
their unspent money poured back into the 
co-operative movement in the form of 
deposits and new capital. In Great Britain, 
the consumers’ co-operatives, all during 
the war, had no difficulty in  obtain- 
ing whatever amounts of capital they 
needed. . . . Considering all the circum- 
stances, co-operative membership held up 
well, registering steady increases in Great 
Britain ene 











War Damage to Physical Assets 


Turning to the matter of the damage 
to physical assets as a result of bombing 
during the war, it is stated in the article 
that’ “some associations, which had been 
bombed over and over again, managed to 
repair or patch up the damage in the 
intervals. In the second battle of London 
in 1944-45, it was reported that at least 
700 co-operative shops in that city were 
damaged by the ‘flying bombs.’” Com- 
plete restoration of these damaged prop- 
erties, or the carrying out of post-war 
plans for expansion have so far been 
impossible, largely because of shortages of 
building materials. 

One direct result of the bombings was 
the movement of the co-operatives from 
the cities, where they were strong to the 
rural districts where they were relatively 
weak, and. co-operative membership began 
to rise in spite of the steady decrease of 
the civilian population. Thus, “whereas, 
before the war, British co-operatives were 
only serving between a fourth and a 
third of the population, by 1945 (according 
to the report of the central board of the 
Co-operative Union) they embraced about 
half the families in Great Britain.” 

It is asserted that in the post-war period 
the business of the British co-operatives 
has continued to rise. “For 1946, it is 
estimated that a twelve per cent increase 
took place, representing a real increase in 
tonnage of goods sold, as there was almost 
no change in (retail) prices,’ as compared 
with the preceding year. However, the 
“average purchases per member” did not 
appear to have increased and ‘‘the relative 
increases in trade at the department and 
chain stores were greater than that shown 
in co-operative trade.” 

Nearly all of the co-operative factories 
that had been requisitioned by the British 
Government for the production of war 
materials had been returned by mid-1946, 
it is stated, and were again producing for 
the co-operatives. Some expansion had 
taken place and more was planned. 


Business of Retail Societies 


According to the (British) Ministry of 
Labour Gazette for December, 1947, the 
number of co-operative societies, engaged 
mainly in retail distribution in Great 
Britain remained practically constant 
during the years 1944, 1945 and 1946. The 
number in the latter year was 1,129, one 
more than in 1945 and four more than in 
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1944. The total membership of such 
societies grew from 9,110,000 in 1944 to 
9.574.000 in 1946. Sales increased from 
£347,174,000 in 1944 to £356,490,000 in 1945 
and to £394,590,000 in 1946. The total 
assets of the retail societies for the three 
years were, respectively: 1944, £332,628,000; 
1945, £358,820,000; 1946, £379,469,000. 

The number of employees engaged in 
retail distribution in 1946 was 202,000 
(107,000 males 18 years and over, 55,000 
females over 18 years and over 40,000 
persons under 18 years). The amount paid 
in salaries and wages was £39,747,000. 


Wholesale Societies 


The number of wholesale societies during 
the same three-year period was: for 1944, 
148; 1945, 161; and 1946, 172. The mem- 
bership of the wholesales also showed a 
steady increase. In 1944, it stood at 
30,000; in 1945, 438,000; andi in 1946, it 
had increased to 52,000. Sales followed a 
similar upward trend. Thus in 1944, the 
total stood at £236,390,000; in 1945, 
£237,703,000; and in 1946, £267,381,000. 
Salaries and wages paid by the wholesales 
amounted to £13,131,000 in 1944; £13,616,000 
in 1945 and £16,839,000 in 1946. The total 
assets of the wholesales were: 1944, 
£214,719,000; 1945, £235,961,000; and in 
1946, £255,868,000. 

It is pointed out that in considering the 
sales for both the retail and wholesale 
productive societies, “it should be borne 
in mind that the sales of the wholesale 
societies, in the main, are made to the 
retail societies for resale to their members, 
and that, in consequence, any aggregation 
of the figures would be misleading.” 

Owing to the difficulty in obtaining 
accurate figures relating to the cost of 
materials used, particulars relating to the 
tea estates in India and Ceylon belonging 
to the English and Scottish Joint Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, Limited, have 
been omitted. In 1946, the gross value of 
goods produced on these plantations was 
£664,647. 


Production Societies 


The total net value of production 
reported by all British co-operative socie- 
ties (wholesale and productive and also 
retails engaged in productive activities) is 
given as follows: 1944, £33,783,000; 1945, 
£34,737,000; and 1946, £38,889,000. 

It is pointed out that in addition to the 
production and distribution of commodi- 
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ties, services of a varied character are 
provided by the distributive societies and 
also by societies separately registered for 
those purposes. The more important of 
these services are banking, insurance and 
laundering. 


Co-operative Services 


The Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Limited, has a banking Department that 
provides all banking services and conducts 
the banking business of almost all the 
societies in the co-operative movement in 
England and Wales. The total number of 
accounts for the years 1944-1946 (including 
those of co-operative societies, trade 
unions, clubs, other mutual organizations 


and individuals), as reported by the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette was: 1944, 
87,909; 1945, 94,068; 1946, 102,509. The 


assets of the banking department rose 
steadily during the three years under 
review. Thus, in 1944 they stood at 
£217,894,789; in 1945 they were increased 
to £236,410,803; and in 1946, to £259,625,997. 

The Co-operative Insurance Society, 
Limited is owned jointly by the Co-oper- 
ative Wholesale Society, Limited and the 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Limited. It carries on extensive business 
in all branches of insurance with the 
exception of marine risks. The total 
premiums collected by its industrial branch, 
collective life branch and other branches 
in 1944, amounted to £13,150,918; in 1945, 
to £14,697,411, and in 1946 to £16,832,635. 

Many retail societies undertake launder- 
ing, but others have combined to form 
separately registered federal laundry socie- 
ties to provide such services in the areas 
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FACTORS AFFECTING 
EMPLOYEE MORALE 


covered by the retail societies conceaned. 
At the end of 1946, there were 17 such 
societies. The total charges for laundry 
work done for each of the three years, 
1944, 1945 and 1946 were respectively: 
1944, £2,414,034; 1945, £2,353,196; and for 
1946, £2,322,756. 

Among the other activities of British 
Co-operatives are the trading societies in 
agriculture and fishing. These are divided 
into four groups each with its special 
functions: (1) Requirements Societies, 
whose principal function is to supply their 
members with seeds, fertilizers and utensils 
or machinery for agriculture; (2) produce 
societies, which are concerned with the 
marketing of members’ agricultural pro- 
duce; (3) farming and growing societies, 
which themselves undertake growing 
operations; (4) Fishermen’s _ societies, 
which supply fishing gear to, and market 
fish on behalf of their members. ‘There 
was a total of 452 such societies in 1944, 
having a membership of 160,150; in 1945, 
there were 451 societies with a membership 
of 168,106; and in 1946, there were 457 
societies with a membership of 176,948. 

There were in all, at the end of 1946, 
704 service societies, which supplied their 
members with some service connected with 
agriculture, such as the provision of small 
holdings and allotments, credit, threshing 
facilities and cattle insurance. The total 
membership was 191,000 in 1946, compared 
with 189,000 members of 703 societies at 
the end of 1945. The most important of 
these are reported to be the small holdings 
and allotment societies. At the end of 
1946, tenants of these societies numbered 
approximately 80,000. 


A study was carried out recently by the U.S. National 
Industrial Conference Board with a view to finding out 
the factors which workers consider to have the most 
umportant effect on thew attitude towards work and 


company. 


The results of a study aimed at finding 
out directly from employees the factors 
they consider most important in their 
relationship to their job and their employer 
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are contained in a recent report of the 
United States National Industria] Confer- 
ence Board entitled Factors Affecting 
Employee Morale. 





The Board polled several thousand 
workers in half a dozen establishments. 
A form was distributed which listed 71 
factors. Each employee was asked to go 
through the entire list and select the factor 
he felt was most important to him. He 
was then asked to proceed through the 
list again and select the second most 
important factor. This process was 
repeated until he had made five selections. 
All employees were encouraged to depart 
from the list if the factors itemized 
appeared inadequate. They were also 
urged not to identify themselves. 


The Board also polled the top policy- 
making executives in the co-operating 
companies, and a number of labour leaders, 
asking them to predict the rankings that 
would be assigned to the various factors 
by the participating workers. 

Of the 71 factors, “job security” was 
selected by the largest number of the 
co-operating employees in each of the six 
companies as the foremost factor affecting 
their attitude toward work and company. 


This factor, which was selected as most 
important by 30°6 per cent of the 
employees polled, was however ranked 
second in the predictions of both execu- 
tives and labour leaders, who anticipated 
that “compensation (base pay)” would be 
the first choice of the workers. This factor 
was ranked first by only 8:7 per cent of 
the co-operating employees. 


“Type of work” was the factor ranked 
first by the next largest group of employees, 
7:2 per cent, followed by “opportunities 
in the company for advancement,” 4°7 per 
cent, “profit-sharing plans,” 3°8 per cent, 
“supervisors temperament and _ person- 
ality,” 3°5 per cent, “vacation and holi- 
day practices,” 3°3 per cent, “practice of 
informing you of your job status (both of 
your success and failures),’ 3-1 per cent, 
and “physical working conditions (on the 
job),” 3:1 per cent. About 50 factors 
were ranked first by one or more of the 
workers polled. 

When the factors were tabulated by 
frequency of mention among the first five 
selections (rather than by frequency of 
recelving first-place ranking), differences 
in the order of rating were noted. Under 
this method of tabulation the order of 


frequency of . mention of the more 
important factors was as follows:— 
Per 
Cent 
Job security—employment stabiliza- 
POT ees ce arte Se Ra dachedth «sage aes Oe 44-7 


Per 
Cent 
Opportunities in the company for 
BGVONCCMeNU Lames. Oks a skeen 30-7 
Compensation (base pay).......... 27:9 
Employee financial benefits, such as 
group life insurance, sickness insur- 
BIVECy, SAN | PCTISLONS etl ec tile whe 24-4 
Practice of informing you of your 
job status (both of your success 
ANG Tal LURES |S ase Mercsnce ee cette 19-2 
EV Pen Ole WOE. wagon a Maat, ew ethane 18-5 
Vacation and holiday practices...... 16:4 
Supervisors’ temperament and _ per- 
SONGNT Vc AA aie meee ae er Pe 16-3 
Profit-sharing plans (excluding 
employee savings plans).......... eid. 
Physical working conditions (on-the- 
TOD) ACE Ca oe Ree cry erate ete 14-4 
Company’s attitude toward employees 
(its interpretation of policies— 
whether liberal or conservative).. 13-6 
Total hours worked per day per week 11°7 
Employee feeding facilities (restau- 
rants, lunch rooms, cafeterias, 
canteens, mobile kitchens)........ 11-2 
Practice of hiring outsiders for 
responsible jobs vs. “promotion 
HON, WLUETIA eo eiaate pee eee: The} 
Company medical and health pro- 
STAMIS 25 di topes ce Aa ee Se A toe 10-4 
Quality. of SUpErvision oac sence act 10-4 
Employee merit or performance 
rating (an organized and _ syste- 
matic method of appraising your 
perLormance) oi accus peta pee tse 10-4 


Variation in Selections 


“One of the most striking results of 
the survey,” according to the report, “is 
the wide variation in the factors chosen 
by the co-operating employees. Factors 
considered of primary importance by some 
of the participants do not appear at all 
among the top ranking of others.” 

This variation, the report comments, 
“seems to re-emphasize the fundamental 
principle of modern personnel administra- 
tion that every individual is unique.” 

The employees covered by the survey 
averaged about one-third clerical to two- 
thirds non-clerical in their type of job. 

“Job security” was assigned top ranking 
by the largest number of employees in 
both clerical and non-clerical jobs; and 
“compensation” was also high on both 
lists. 
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Of the co-operating employees, however, 
the survey indicated that many more 
clerical workers than non-clerical workers 
believed that the following factors had a 
predominant effect on their attitude 
towards their job and company: “oppor- 
tunity in the company for advancement ;” 
“type of work;” “practice of informing 
you of your job status (both of your 
success and failures);” and “company’s 
attitude toward employees (its interpreta- 
tion of policies—whether liberal or con- 
servative).” 

On the other hand, the factors which 
were of primary importance to a relatively 
larger number of non-clerical workers 
include the following: “compensation ;” 
“vacation and holiday practices;” “physical 
working conditions (on-the-job) ;” “super- 
visors’ temperament and _ personality;” 
“profit-sharing plans (excluding employee 
savings plans) ;” “employee financial bene- 
fits, such as group life insurance, sickness 
insurance and pensions.” 

Both male and female workers were in 
agreement on the top-ranking importance 
of “job security,” “compensation,” and 
“type of work.” Beyond these factors, the 
major difference appeared to be that men 
showed more interest in “opportunities for 
advancement,” whereas women emphasized 
“physical working conditions (on-the- 
job),” “supervisors’ temperament and per- 
sonality,’ and “practice of informing you 
of your job status (both of success and 
failures) .” 

Workers over 50 as well as workers in 
other age groups considered “job security” 
the most important factor. Employees in 
the older age group however assigned top 
ranking to “compensation” much less 
frequently than those in the younger 
groups. 

“Critical interest in time off for vaca- 
tions and holidays increases sharply with 
age,” the report states. Older workers are 
also. more concerned than younger 
employees with employee financial benefit 
schemes, and with the — supervisor’s 
temperament and personality. “A signifi- 
cantly large percentage of the oldest 
employees indicated a conviction that 
labour unions have an important effect on 
their attitudes toward ‘their job and 
company.” 

On the other hand, older workers were 
less interested than younger workers in 
opportunity for advancement and in the 
type of work in which the employee is 
engaged. 
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Limitations of the Survey 


The report warns that considerable care 
should be exercised in attempting to 
interpret or apply generally the results 
of the survey. It was not possible to 
measure accurately the degree of frankness 
of the replies nor the amount of care with 
which the forms were filled out. “There is 
also the possibility that the wording of the 
various items did not convey exactly the 
same meaning to all of the participants.” 
Again there is doubt as to the accuracy 
with which participants were able to isolate 
individual factors from a large number in 
a “total complex situation.” It was not 
possible to determine whether participants 
selected the various factors because of a 
high degree of satisfaction or because they 
felt disgruntled. 


Conclusions 


“The comparatively wide-spread import- 
ance assigned to job security by. the 
co-operating employees lends considerable 
weight to the belief that job security is 
the heart of the labour relations problem,” 
the report states. 

Related to the fear of loss of employ- 
ment is the fear of disability through 
illness or old age, the importance of which 
is evidenced by the fact that “employee 
financial benefits” was included among the 
top five by a quarter of all co-operating 
employees. 

‘The report emphasizes the desirability 
of the practice of informing the employee 
of his job status, both success and: failures, 
and of developing an atmosphere wherein 
“the satisfactory employee can most effec- 
tively be assured that he has the general 
approval of his supervisor.” In this con- 
nection the report suggests the advantages 
to companies of putting into writing their 
over-all policies, establishing channels of 
authority, responsibility and communica- 
tion, and developing clear-cut job analyses 
and standards of performance. 

“Where security is achieved and the 
employee is stimulated by effective leader- 
ship, efficiency increases through the 
willing application of the worker to the 
job. After successfully developing a rea- 
sonable sense of security among their 
subordinates, many executives report not 
only. a noticeable increase in uninter- 
rupted effort but also a tendency for the 
individual to develop and improve his own 
abilities.” 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY 
IN ONTARIO 


Plans for new industrial construction of a record value 
were approved by the Factory Inspection Branch of the 
Ontario Department of Labour during the fiscal year 
1946-47. In sprite of the high level of production a reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent was noted in the number of industrial 


accidents. 


Almost 29,000 inspections were made during 


the year in connection with the protective legislation 
administered by the Department. 


The twenty-eighth report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour for Ontario for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1947, presents 
summaries of the activities of the several 
Branches and Boards that are under the 
administrative jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment. 


Factory Inspection Branch 


The annual report of the Factory Inspec- 
tion Branch points out that the number 
of industrial accidents reported during the 
year was approximately twenty per cent 
lower than during the preceding twelve 
months. The reduction was noted in all 
classes of industry except lumbering where 
a slight increase was recorded. Special 
reference is made to a reduction of about 
thirty per cent in the number of report- 
able accidents in the metal trades. 

It is stated im the report that the trend 
toward shorter daily and weekly working 
hours was continuing. Inspections made of 
industries during their peak seasonal 
periods working in excess of the 48-hour 
week, were working on seasonal permits 
issued by the Industry and Labour Board. 
However, the trend toward shorter work- 
ing hours resulted in a reduction in the 
number of overtime permits issued for the 
employment of women later than 6.30 p.m. 


Overtime permits were issued to 373 firms » 


during the fiscal year ending March 831, 
1947, as compared with 530 firms the 
preceding fiscal year. It is reported that 
in order to maintain industrial production 
there was a wider use of the double-shift 
permit, which allowed the employment of 
women in factories on two shifts, neither 
to exceed eight hours. Some 200 firms 
used those permits, as compared with 108 
a year earlier. 


Child Labour.—The report states that 
the problem of child labour was not a 
major one during the year. There were 
only 73 cases of alleged violations of the 
section of the Act prohibiting child labour, 
as compared with 238 in 1945-46 and 444 
in 1944-45. The violations were due mainly 
to false statements of age made by young 
persons and carelessness of employers in 
checking these statements. 


Work.—During the year 524 
employers’ permits were issued to different 
firms authorizing them to give out work 
to be done in homes at rates approved by 
the Industry and Labour Board. Home- 
workers’ permits were issued to 2,302 
persons undertaking manufacturing or 
assembling of household articles, or articles 
of wearing apparel. Premises where such 
work was being done were inspected to 
insure that conditions were satisfactory. 


Buildings Approved.—The estimated 
value of buildings approved by the 
Factory Inspection Branch during the year 
was $57,757,600. In all, the plans of 1,199 
new factories, shops and office buildings, 
or additions and alterations to such build- 
ings, were approved during the year. This 
was a considerable advance over any 
previous year in the Branch’s records. In 
1929, the next highest year, the total value 
of approved construction was $35,237,150, 
or $22,520,450 less than for the fiscal year, 
1946-47. The report states that the metals 
industries had the largest number of plans 
approved, namely 298, having a value of 
$8,937,000. The value of buildings 
approved for the paper trades was 
$9,236,200; was the largest in the classifi- 
cation, but covered only 31 plans. 


Home 
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Among other large building develop- 
ments in order of value were:— 
Oiices) 45. plans....je eee $6,675,300 
Food industries, 122 plans...... $6,505,200 
Chemical industries, 135 plans. .$6,362,500 
Printing and Publishing, 33 plans.$3,128,200 
Textile industry, 36 plans...... $2,801,900 
Garages’ 96" plans: 225 Jas. «a Sens $2 424,200 

Inspection Statistics.—The total number 
of inspections made in the fiscal year 
1946-47, showed a slight decline from the 
preceding year :— 
Factory Inspection Branch: 














1946 1947 

First. inspection”... . cin. 17,070 18,219 
Second inspection ....... 5,604 4,175 
Visits re fruit camps..... 42 23 
227010. 22a 

Apprenticeship Branch 1158) 21178 


Industrial Standards Branch 361 val 
Maint OMeers. 542). shai oe wae 1,169 2,938 
Minimum Wage Branch.... 384 512 
Operating Engineers’ Branch 773 35D 








Steam Boiler Branch....... 2,346 963 
6,191 6,273 
CORRS. Sas ae thts phan eee 28,907 28,690 








In addition; there were investigations 
of accidents and! the usual visits, office calls 
and conferences incidental to inspections. 

The number of orders issued relating to 
various requirements of The Factory, 
Shop, and Office Building Act totalled 
11,050, as compared with 17,017 during the 
preceding year. 

Employees in the inspected industries, 
mercantile establishments and office build- 
ings numbered 494,983. 


Violations and Complaints.—Violations 
of the acts in the enforcement of which 
the inspectors have responsibility totalled 
3,248, an increase of 660 from the previous 
year. Most of the violations of the 
Minimum Wage Act “were cases of care- 
lessness on the part of employers in 
neglecting to keep minimum-wage cards 
posted in their establishments.” 

Complaints received during the fiscal 
year numbered 127. Upon investigation, 
sufficient grounds for complaint were found 
in 73 cases; insufficient grounds in 52 cases 
and two cases concerned matters not under 
the jurisdiction of the Factory Inspection 
Branch. Some investigations covered more 
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than one complaint. Subjects of com- 
plaints were as follows:— 


1946 1947 
AGolescentss Gero ecn kee ma ee 8 17 
B Gl avi cle (tole Ch uup yo eas yitrs Per Wks 14 14 
Diliststs4 Shih ea eco) ua: 3 8 
Televatore yi; tee ete terse een 6 6 
Hire hazards iiac. a6 2g deh mers 6 
TE UTIL GS “5 wiaee ane ora Sean ete nenets 9 8 
Guarding machinery ......... 6 3 
Pack fotv beatecs. ote ate oe 13 12 
Long: hours) (Meer es wemiee 15 13 
meh Periodic eer ate. Fe 3 — 
Lunch and Dressing rooms.... 2 1 
Miscetlaneous “2: ce. cee ee 23 17 
IVETE Ie aon See ee ee eee 5 1 
tin dh RCT en Re cle So ce nyt 3 1 
Sanitation) Me se cieeeeeue kere: 1 5 
Toilet accommodation ....... 16 14 
Nem Gilatt Ors) i's soe etme eter 3 4 
OLAS Mack ao Revie She sae ee eee TAG eee 


Three charges were laid against one 
employér under the Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act for the employment of 
females in his restaurant later than 2 a.m. 
Convictions were recorded on each charge 
and fines assessed. 


Accidents.—During the year 10,977 acci- 
dents were reported to the Factory Inspec- 
tion Branch as compared with 13,466 in 
1946. Forty-two of the accidents proved 
fatal, as compared with 62 for the preced- 
ing year, and 601 of the total accidents 
happened to female workers. 


Board of Examiners of 
Onerating Engineers 


The Board issued 18,815 certificates 
during the year, of which 18,486 were to 
operating engineers and 329 for plant 
registration certificates. A total of 3,402 
candidates wrote examinations, 1,840 at 
the Toronto office and 1,562 at outside 
centres, which is the largest number to be 
recorded’ within a single year, and an 
increase of 920 over the preceding twelve 
months. The inspector of the Branch made 
731 inspection calls during the year. There 
were 250 cases of violation reported and 
proceedings were instituted in each case 
“for adjustment to comply with the 
regulations.” 


Boiler Inspection 


During the fiscal year, 840 designs and 
specifications were surveyed for the con- 
struction of boilers and pressure vessels. 
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There were 69 designs rejected or returned 
to manufacturers for revision. As a 
number of small firms commenced the 
production of small welded boilers during 
the year, there was an increase of 152 per 
cent in the number of plants visited and 
welding operators examined as compared 
with the preceding year. The total 
number of annual inspections of uninsured 
boilers was 2,975 and of uninsured, unfired 
pressure vessels 4,760. The number of 
certificates issued by the Branch was 3,482. 


Conciliation 


The conciliation staff of the province of 
Ontario consists of a Chief Conciliation 
Officer and two assistants. During the 
fiscal year (1946-47) three federal labour 
relations officers co-operated with the 
Branch in carrying out the various duties 
coming under its jurisdiction. 

There were 185 conciliation cases referred 
to the Branch in the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1947. In 74 of these cases 
certification had been granted to the 
bargaining committees of various unions, 
but the parties were unable to reach an 
agreement within the stipulated 31-day 
period as provided by P.C. 1003. In 29 
of these cases, the conciliation officer 
appointed was able to effect a satisfactory 
agreement between the parties concerned. 
One case was pending at the end of the 
fiscal year and, in the other 44 cases, 
boards of conciliation were recommended 
and established. The report shows that 
52 cases were handled under P.C. 4020, 
where it was alleged that employees had 
been dismissed for union activity or union 
membership. As a result of investigations 
commissioners were appointed in 26 cases, 
who made their reports direct to the 
Minister of Labour. In eight of the 
remaining 26 cases the employees were 
immediately reinstated and wages paid in 
full for time lost. Of the other 18 cases, 
some were withdrawn, some were settled 
by mediation and, in a few cases, the 
conciliation officer reported that he had 
not been presented with sufficient evi- 
dence to warrant the appointment of a 
commissioner. 


Arbitration.—The report points out that 
nearly every agreement signed between 
union and management provides for arbi- 
tration as the final step of the grievance 
procedure and for the appointment of an 
arbitrator by the Minister. In cases where 
agreements do not include such a provision 
it 1s necessary for officers of the Branch 
to act in this capacity upon the joint 


request of employers and employees. 
During the year 82 cases were handled, 
involving 110 grievances. In all of these 
cases the decision of the arbitrator was 
accepted. 


Plant Votes.—There were 40 plant votes 
conducted during the year. Of these, 32 
came from the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board and eight as a result of joint 
requests from the employers and the unions 
involved. In all, 6,794 employees were 
involved in these plant votes and agree- 
ments were completed in all cases. 


Strikes.—The services of the Branch 
were requested: in 44 strikes, which involved 
19,379 employees and resulted in a time- 
loss of 482,245 working days. 


Industry and Labour Board 


Hours of Work and Vacations.—It is 
pointed out in the report that every 
employee granted a vacation with pay 
under the Hours of Work and Vacations 
with Pay Act is entitled to receive a 
minimum of two per cent of his total 
earnings. Amendments to the Act passed 
in the 1947 Session of the Legislature of 
Ontario (1) authorize an employer to 
determine the period when each of his 
employees may take the vacation, but such 
period shall not be later than ten months 
after the conclusion of the working-year; 
(2) authorize the making of regulations 
providing for the payment of vacation 
credits on a pro rata basis to an employee 
who dioes not complete a year of employ- 
ment with an industrial undertaking for a 
system of vacation-with-pay credit stamps; 
(3) provide that in addition to the penalty 
imposed on any employer for failure to 
grant a vacation with pay to any employee, 
the magistrate may order the employer to 
pay to such employee an amount equal to 
the pay he would have received for such 
vacation, or the amount to which he would 
be entitled under the regulations. 


Apprenticeship.—The report states that 
the fiscal year, 1946-47 was one of in- 
creased opportunities and responsibilities 
for the Apprenticeship Branch. There was 
a large increase in the registration of 
apprentices and a very large number of 
placements of discharged members of the 
Armed Forces in trades designated under 
the Apprenticeship Act. 

In the building trades, the increased 
registration in 1946-47, created larger 
school-training classes and “in January, 
1947, there was the largest group of 
apprentices ever to be provided with 
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school training” (in Ontario). In 1946, 
there were 513 building-trade apprentices 
in school, whereas in 1947 accommodation 
was provided for 719 apprentices. To 
provide for the increase, accommodation 
was obtained in rehabilitation training 
centres. 

During the fiscal year only four appren- 
tices were registered in the barbering trade. 
The one civilian school for barbers in 
Ontario trains about 50 barbers annually. 
This, however, is not sufficient to supply 
enough adequately trained replacements. 
However, rehabilitation centres have 
trained a large number of ex-service men. 
In all, 192 passed through the schools and 
were placed in jobs for further training. 
The report states that if it were not for 
the men trained in rehabilitation schools, 
there would be a shortage of barbers. 
Consequently, the Board did not give 
favourable consideration to the petition 
of the Master Barbers asking for com- 
pulsory certification of qualification. 

The definite shortage of skilled 
mechanics in numerous trades increased 
the interest of employers in trade training 
and apprenticeship. It is asserted in the 
report that “rehabilitation training centres 
have demonstrated the possibilities and 
benefits which may be available to those 
desiring to learn trades.” 

The total registration of apprentices for 
all trades during the year was 7,250. There 
were 1,590 cancellations during the year; 
3,400 completions and 2,360 were active at 
the end of the fiscal year. These numbers 
compare with 6,496 registrations; 1,347 
cancellations; 3,109 completions and 2,040 
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active at the end of 1946. Discharged 
members of the Armed Forces taking 
courses in Ontario Training Institutes in 
the building trades, motor vehicle repair- 
ing, barbering and hairdressing as _ at. 
March 31, 1947, numbered 1,510. 


Minimum Wages.—Wage returns were 
obtained from 21,949 firms employing 
703,927 workers, including 221,883 females. 
The report gives statistics of weekly wage 
rates for women and girls in the various 
industrial groups. 

The Minimum Wage Branch ordered 
increases in wage rates for 23 employees in 
14 establishments, collected $14 in arrears. 
of wages, received 4 complaints of failure 
to pay the required minimum wage rates, 
and undertook no prosecutions. 

Applications for approval of rates of 





home work were submitted by 449 
employees. Permits to employers author- 
izing the employment of handicapped 


workers at rates lower than the prescribed 
minimum rates were issued to 26 employers 
affecting 35 employees. 


Ontario Regional War Labour Board 


On December 1, 1946, the Wartime 
Wages Control Order, P.C. 9384, as 
amended, was revoked by the Dominion 
government and from then until the end 
of the fiscal year the Board completed 
its outstanding business. During the five- 
year period in which wage control was 
effective, the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario disposed of almost 60,000 
applications. 


This section contains articles on industrial relations in the field coming under the jurisdiction 


of the federal Department of Labour. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
AND CONCILIATION 


A strike began in the deepsea dry cargo shipping industry 
on March 8. Federal conciliation was in process in regard 
to the renewal of collective agreements in certain sections 
of the inland shipping industry, and in connection with 
wage demands and other matters in the railway industry, 
and the air transport industry. 


Introduction 


During February the Minister of Labour 
and officers of the Industrial Relations 
Branch kept closely in touch with disputes 
between the various deepsea shipping 
companies operating dry cargo vessels 
from the East and West Coasts and the 
three Maritime unions representing their 
deck, engineer and radio officers. No 
attempt was made to intervene in the 
direct negotiations, held at Vancouver, 
upon the recommendations contained in 
the report of Mr. Justice D. A. McNiven 
as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioner, which was reproduced in the last 
issue of the Lasour Gazette. As reported 
elsewhere in this section, the negotiations 
were broken off at the end of the month 
and strike action was resorted to on 
March 3. 

Inland shipping also received attention 
during the period under review despite 
the fact that it was the “off season” for 
navigation. As reported in a_ previous 
issue, the Minister of Labour appointed 
a Conciliation Officer during January to 
deal with applications for intervention 
received from the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union with a view to the renewal of 
collective agreements covering unlicensed 
personnel employed on vessels owned and 
operated by Canada Steamship Lines, 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and Sarnia 
Steamships, Limited, and Colonial Steam- 
ships, Limited, both of Port Colborne, 
Ont. In each case, the Conciliation Officer 
was unable to resolve the differences 
between the parties for the reason that 
the management could not be induced! to 
meet with the representatives of the 
employees, and recommended that a Con- 
ciliation Board be appointed on _ the 
ground that such action might facilitate 
an agreement. 


In the cases affecting the Colonial and 
Sarnia companies the Minister of Labour 
established Conciliation Boards on Feb- 
ruary 6 and invited the parties to 
nominate their representatives. The two 
companies, which have identical manage- 
ment, refused to submit nominations, 
taking the stand that they had “no 


-quarrel with the seamen and unionism” 


but would not “negotiate with a Commun- 
istic group.” In the absence of any 
recommendation, the Minister of Labour 
on March 2 appointed Mr. J. D. McNish, 
K.C., of Toronto, to represent the two 
companies, and at the same time, upon 
the nomination of the employees as rep- 
resented by the Canadian Seamen’s Union, 
appointed Mr. Irving Himel, of Toronto, 
to act on behalf of the applicants. 

In the case affecting Canada Steamship 
Lines, Limited, following the approval of 
intervention under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations and the appoint- 
ment of a Conciliation Officer, the 
Company, through its solicitor, challenged 
the authority of the Board to intervene. 
It claimed that the provisions of the 
Regulations as to intervention applied 
only in the case of certified unions, and 
that, on the other hand, where a company 
has made an agreement with a union which 
has not been certified as bargaining agent, 
the ordinary rules of contract must be 
applied, without any “superimposed right 
of renewal, such as that derived from 
certification under the Regulations.” In 
view of this objection by the solicitor of 
the Company, the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National) considered the 
question of intervention at a meeting on 
March 4. Although argument was invited 
from both Canada Steamship Lines, 
Limited, and the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union, only the union appeared to make 
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representations. Later, the Board con- 
firmed the action of its executive com- 
mittee in granting the application for 


intervention, and on March 5, the Min- 
ister of Labour established a Conciliation 
Board and asked for nominations from 
each of the parties. During the period 
under review copies of collective agree- 
ments covering the unlicensed personnel 
of three inland shipping companies for the 
1948 navigation season were received. In 
each case the union concerned was the 


Canadian Seamen’s Union and _ the 
employers were the Upper Lakes andi St. 
Lawrence ‘Transportation Company, 


Quebec and Ontario Transportation Com- 
pany, Limited, and Canada Cement Trans- 
portation Company, Limited. 

Other important developments of the 
period under review were the complete 
constitution of two Conciliation Boards 
in the matter of disputes between various 
railway companies and groups of their 
employees, to which reference was made 
in the last issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Hon: Mr. Justice. J.C. A.-Cameron, a. 


member of the Exchequer Court of 
Canada in Ottawa and a former Alternate 
Chairman of the National War Labour 
Board, was appointed to act as Chairman 
in each case. In the dispute involving 
fifteen international railway labour organ- 
izations and the Canadiam National Rail- 
ways, Canadian Pacific Railways, their 
jointly and separately owned subsidiaries, 
the Ontario Northland Railway, and the 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway, 
the Conciliation Board was fully consti- 
tuted on February 24, the representatives 
of the employers and employees being 
Messrs. M. M. Porter, K.C., of Calgary, 
and M. W. Wright, of Ottawa, respectively. 


In the second carriers’ case involving 38 
railway wage groups, represented by 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
and the Canadian National Railways, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, their 


jointly owned or operated properties, and 
the Ontario Northland Railway, the Con- 
ciliation Board was fully set up on 
March 1, with Messrs. Paul S. Smith, K.C., 
and Samuel Baron, both of Montreal, 
representing the employers and employees 
respectively. 

As previously reported, each of the 
railway Conciliation Boards will be called 
upon to deal with demands for wage 
increases of 35 cents per hour made on 
behalf of the employees by the labour 
organizations involved. In addition, by 
mutual agreement reached between the 
parties during February, the issues in 
dispute in the case affecting the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers were expandied 
to include matters relating to payment for 
statutory holidays, sick pay, union security, 
check-off, and further revision in the wage 
rates of several categories of labour. 

Another Conciliation Board of consider- 
able interest which was fully constituted 
during February was one established to 
deal with a dispute between Trans-Canada 
Air Lines and the Canadian Air Line 
Pilots’ Association. The Board will have 
as its Chairman Hon. Mr. Justice J. E. 
Adamson, of Winnipeg, while Messrs. 
Ro D Gi. 1-C.. and Jed a Wellya on 
Winnipeg, will represent the employer and 
employees respectively. The dispute in- 
volves demands for an increase of 30 per 
cent in the salaries of some 287 pilots, 
and for other concessions relating to 
moving expenses, vacations with pay, and 
the bidding rights of first. officers in the 
filling of vacancies. 

Conciliation officers were appointed to 
intervene in two disputes, the parties to 
which are listed below in the section 
dealing with “Conciliation Proceedings 
under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations”. Each of these cases involves 
demands for substantial wage increases 
together with other changes in existing 
collective agreements. 


The following statement sets forth the scope of the Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour, and of the articles contained in this section. 


This section on Industrial Disputes and 
Conciliation contains monthly articles con- 
cerning proceedings under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
and under the Conciliation and Labour Act. 

During the war and its aftermath, the 


Dominion Wartime Labour Relations Regu- - 


lations ‘(P.C. 1003) of February 13, 1944 
(which suspended the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, enacted first in 1907), 
have required employers to negotiate with 
the representatives of their employees and 
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provided machinery for the settlement of 
disputes. 

At the present time the Regulations apply 
only to industries within the legislative 
authority of Parliament, including naviga- 
tion and shipping, lines of steam or other 
ships, railways, airlines, canals, telegraph, 
telephone and radio communication, ferries, 
and works situated in a province but which 
have been or may be declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more provinces. Jurisdiction over 


war industries and industries within the 
scope of certain provinces which entered 
into wartime agreements with the Dominion 
has now reverted to the provinces. (A 
summary of the present position with respect 
to labour relations legislation in Canada 
appears in the July issue of the LaAsBour 
GAZETTE, pp. 940-43.) 

The Regulations, which were issued under 
the authority of the War Measures Act, are 
continued in effect under the continuation 
of the Transitional Measures Act, 1947. A 
bill incorporating many of the features of 
the Regulations, with modifications and addi- 
tions, was introduced in the House of 
Commons on June 17, 1947, but was allowed 
to stand over until the next session of 
Parliament (L.G., July, 1947, p. 923, Aug., 
DelL02)s 

The Regulations are administered by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) 
in respect of those provisions relating to: 
The certification of bargaining representa- 
tives, the intervention of the Board for the 
purpose of obtaining conciliation services 
from the Minister of Labour, the establish- 
ment of procedures for the final settlement 
of disputes concerning the interpretation or 
violation of collective agreements, and the 
institution of prosecution proceedings. 

The provisions of the Regulations relating 
to conciliation services are under the admin- 
istration of the Minister of Labour and are 
provided to parties desiring to negotiate 
agreements through the formal intervention 
of the Board. 

The Board, with the approval of the 
Minister of Labour, has adopted rules or 
regulations which govern procedure in 
making the various types of applications 
invoking the provisions of the Regulations 
and the services of the Board. Copies of 
these procedural regulations and of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, may be obtained from the Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Regulations are 
here described in separate articles. The 
first deals with applications made to the 
Board for the certification of bargaining 
representatives and other services, and 
records the decisions reached in_ such 
matters; the second describes conciliation 
proceedings under the Regulations and_ in- 
cludes the reports of Boards of Conciliation; 
and, when the occasion requires, a third 
records the appointment of Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissions under the 
Regulations and reports the results of their 
investigations. 

Conciliation proceedings are also provided 
through the Industrial Relations Branch of 
the Department of Labour under the pro- 
visions of the Conciliation and Labour Act. 
This Act empowers the Minister of Labour 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purpose of bringing the 
parties together and to appoint a conciliator 
or arbitrator when requested by the parties 
concerned. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton. The territory of the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia and Alberta; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; three officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario and work 
in close collaboration with the Provincial 
Conciliation Service; two officers in Montreal 
are assigned to the Province of Quebec and 
the officer resident in Fredericton, repre- 
sents the Department in the Maritime 
Provinces. The headquarters of the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


Applications for Certification Under 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) did not meet during the month 
of February. During the month the Board 
received eighteen applications for certifi- 
cation of bargaining representatives. 


Applications for Certification Received 
During the Month of February, 1948 


Quebec Longshoremen’s Union Local 
No. 1, on behalf of longshoremen employed 
by :— 

1. Albert G. Baker, Limited; 

2. Canadian Import Company ; 

3. Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited; 
4. Canadian National Steamships; 
5. Cunard White Star Limited; 
6. County Line Limited; 
7. Manchester Liners Limited; 


8. Ocean Dominion Steamship Corpora- 
tion; 

9. Paquet and Sons Limited; 

10. Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills 
Limited; 

11. William G. McCauley ; 

12. Robert Reford Company Limited; 
All of Quebec, P.Q. 


13. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local No. 1580, on 
behalf of operators, technicians and 
engineers up to but not including the 
chief engineer employed by Fundy 
Broadcasting Company (Radio Station 
CFBC), Saint John, NB. 


14. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers Local No. 1580, on 
behalf of operators, technicians and 
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engineers up to but not including the 
chief engineer employed by WN.B. 
Broadcasting Company Limited (Radio 
Station CHSJ), Saint John, NB. 


15. Quebec Ship Labourers Benevolent 
Society, on behalf of longshoremen 
employed by Various Shipping Com- 
panies, represented by Shipping 
Federation of Canada Inc., Montreal, 
A): 

16. Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way 
Employees Local 975, on behalf of 
maintenance-of-way employees, switch 
and signal operators employed on the 
Montmorency Division of the Quebec 
Railway, Light and Power Company, 
Quebec, P.Q. 


17. Order of Railroad Telegraphers Local 
103, on behalf of train despatchers, 
station agents, assistant agents, relief 
assistant agents and relief telegraphers 
employed on the Montmorency Divi- 
sion of the Quebec Railway Light and 
Power Company Limited, Quebec, P.Q. 


18. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, on behalf of 
clerks, timekeepers, assistant time- 
keepers, accounting clerks, comp- 
tometer operators, stenographers, etc., 
employed in the stenographer’s office 
of the general accountant, Angus 
Shops, Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, Montreal, P.Q. 


Conciliation Proceedings Under the 
Wartime Lahour Relations Regulations 


The Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions provide conciliation machinery for 


the settlement of disputes where negotia- - 


tions for an agreement following certifica- 
tion of bargaining representatives, or 
negotiations for the renewal of an existing 
agreement, have been unsuccessfully con- 
tinued for thirty days, following the days 
of notice prescribed by the Regulations or 
by the provisions of the agreement, as the 
case may be. Disputes of this nature are 
referred to the Minister of Labour by 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National). The Minister then appoints 
a Conciliation Officer to confer with the 
parties and endeavour to effect an agree- 
ment. If the Conciliation Officer is unable 
to bring about settlement of the matters 
in dispute and reports that in his view an 
agreement might be facilitated by the 
appointment of a Conciliation Board, a 
Board is then established by the Minister. 
The duty of such a Board is to endeavour 
to effect an agreement between the parties 
on the matters in dispute and to report its 
findings and recommendations to the 
Minister. 


Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


During February, 1948, Conciliation 
Officers were assigned to confer with the 
parties in an effort to effect an agreement 
in the following cases:— 

Various Grain Elevator Companies, rep- 
resented by Lakehead Terminal Elevator 
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Association, and Brotherhood of Railway 
& Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express & Station Employees (AFL-TLC). 
H. S. Johnstone, Conciliation Officer. 


Western Canadian Greyhound Lines 
Ltd., and Division 1374, Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway & 
Motor Coach Employees of America 
(AFL-TLC). R. H. Hooper, Conciliation 
Officer. 


Boards Established 


During the month, Conciliation Boards 
were established to deal with disputes 
between the following parties:— 

*Canadian National Railways and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co., and certain 
of their jointly owned and/or operated 
properties and Ontario Northland Railway, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees & Other Transport Workers 
(CCL). H. R. Pettigrove, Conciliation 
Officer. (L.G., March, 1948, p. 174.) 


Colonial Steamships Ltd., 
dian Seamen’s Union (TLC). 
Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. 
March, 1948, p. 174.) 


and Cana- 
d The eed 
(i.Gs 





* This Board was fully constituted on March 1, 
with the appointment of the Honourable Mr. 
Justice J. ©. A. Cameron, Ottawa, as Chairman 
of the Board, in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation by the other two members of the Board, 
Paul 8S. Smith, K.C., and Samuel Baron, both of 
Montreal, appointed on the nomination of the 
employers and employees respectively. 


Sarnia Steamships Ltd. and Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union (TLC). F. J. 
Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. (L.G., 
March, 1948, p. 174.) 


Boards Fully Constituted 


Various Canadian Railways. The Con- 
ciliation Board established to deal with 
a dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co., and their jointly and separately 
owned subsidiaries and ancillaries; the 
Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo Railway and 
the Ontario Northland Railway; and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen; the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors; the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen; the’ Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers (AFL-TLC) ; the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance. of Way Employees (AFL- 


TLC); the~Brotherhood of Railway & 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express, & Station Employees (AFL- 


TLC) Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ 
Department (AFL); * The Canadian 
National Railway System Federation No. 
11; the Canadian Pacific Railway System 
Federation No. 125; “the International 
Brotherhood of Firemen, Oilers, Steam 
Plant Employees, Roundhouse & Railway 
Shop Labourers (AFL-TLC);#the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(AFL-TLC); the International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers & 
Helpers (AFL-TLC); ‘the Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union (AFL-TLC) ; the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
Amenica (TLC) and “the Hotel & 
Restaurant Employees International Alli- 
ance & Bartenders’ International League 
of America (AFL-TLC) was fully consti- 
tuted on February 24, 1948 , with the 
appointment of the Honourable Mr. Justice 
J. C. A. Cameron, Ottawa, as Chairman 
of the Board, in the absence of a joint 
recommendation by the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, M. M. Porter, K.C., 
Calgary, and M. W. Wright, Ottawa, who 
had been appointed on the recommenda- 
tion of the employers and employees 
respectively. (L.G., March, 1948, p. 174.) 


Canadian Marconi Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q. The Conciliation Board established 


to deal with a dispute between the Cana- 
dian Marconi Co. Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., 


and Marconi Division No. 59, Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union (AFL-TLC) was fully 
constituted on February 10, 1948, with the 
appointment of the Honourable Mr. 
Justice O. L. Boulanger, Quebec, as Chair- 
man of the Board, on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members of 
the Board, R. T. Ferguson, Montreal, and 
Drummond Wren, Toronto, who had been 
appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. .On 
February 23, W. S. Johnson, K.C., Mont- 
real, was appointed to the Board on the 
nomination of the Company following the 
death of Mr. Ferguson. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines. The Concilia- 
tion Board established to deal with a 
dispute between the Trans-Canada Air 
Lines and Canadian Air Line Pilots’ 
Association was fully constituted on 
February 10, 1948, with the appointment 
of the Honourable Mr. Justice J. HE. 
Adamson, Winnipeg, as Chairman of the 
Board, in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation by the other two members of 
the Board, R. D. Guy, K.C., and John J. 
Kelly, K.C., both of Winnipeg, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and 
employees respectively. 


Board Reports Received 


During the month a Conciliation Board 
report was received in the following case :— 


Railway Co. (Com- 
munications Dept.) and Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union, Canadian Pacific 
System Division No. 1 (AFL-TLC). (L.G,, 
Aug., 1947, pp. 1137-1138.) 


Canadian Pacific 


Settlements Following 
Board Procedure 


During the month advice was . received 
that matters in dispute between the 
following parties had been settled as a 
result of further negotiations following 
receipt by the parties of the Conciliation 
Board! report:— 

Canadian National Steamships (Pacific), 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service) and Union Steamships 
Ltd., and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America (AFL) (L.G., Jan.- 
Feb., 1948, p. 32.) 
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REPORT OF CONCILIATION BOARD in dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (Communications Dept.) 


and 


Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, Canadian Pacific System, 


Division No. 1 (AFL-TLC) 


Hon. Humpurey MitcHet, M P., 
Minister of Labour, 

Parliament Buildings, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sir: 


As Chairman of the Conciliation Board 
herein , I beg to report to you as 
follows :— 

After a number of Sittings of the Board 
at which full representations were made, 
evidence submitted and briefs presented, 
‘both on behalf of the employees and of 
the employer, and the Board having then 
considered the material placed before it, 
I would recommend as follows: 

(1) That the parties to this agreement 
negotiate and establish an arrangement 
whereby all employees coming within the 
scope of this agreement shall be required 
to contribute to the Union some monthly 
dues or assessment in lieu of dues as 
a condition of retaining employment, 
whether members of the Union or other- 
wise; that this arrangement not neces- 
sarily be with a system of check-off. 

It is also recommended that all 
employees irrespective of Union member- 
ship be treated the same in case of default 
of payment. 


(2) That the parties do negotiate and 
establish a system of sick leave benefits. 


(3) That the parties do enter into an 
agreement, draft of which is hereunto 
annexed and marked as Exhibit 1 to this 
report.t 


Recommendation re Wages 


During the negotiations it was made 
apparent to. the Board that it was not 
expected that the Board should make 
recommendations otherwise than on a 
general basis and that the matter of 
detailed application could be solved by 
direct negotiation between the parties. 
Your Board has dealt with the matter 





1 The draft agreement referred to is not printed 
herewith, but copies may be obtained on request 
from the Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. 
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On February 2, 1948, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Conciliation Board, the personnel of 
which was as follows: His Honour 
Judge F. W. Schwenger, Hamilton, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister 
of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, James P. Pratt, 
K.C., and Drummond Wren, both of 
Toronto, appointed on the nomination 
of the employer and _ employees 
respectively. 


accordingly and in this connection it is 
recommended :— 

(1) With regard to the Technical Group, 
the general principle to be applied is that 
parity with rates established by the Cana- 
dian National Telegraphs for comparable 
positions be established. 

It was made apparent to the Board that 
difficulty had arisen between the parties 
in establishing such parity because of 
disagreement as to what positions were 
comparable owing to the differences in 
title and in scope of employment by the 
employees on each system. The parties 
have agreed that if this Board would 
determine an amount that would in the 
opinion of the Board fairly accomplish 
parity on a group basis, the parties could 
agree on the allocation of the amount to 
the various positions in question. 

It was made apparent to the Board that 
in the negotiations between the parties to 
determine this matter on a group basis 
they were in disagreement to the extent 
that $19,600 is to $32,000. It is recom- 
mended that the parties do proceed to an 
equalization of the rates in this group 
with rates for similar ‘positions in the 
Canadian National Telegraphs with an 
amount, as. may be required for that 


purpose, not to exceed $25,000. In arriving 


at this conclusion it has been kept in 
mind that overtime and sick leave are 
recommended to be put upon a definite 
basis, uniform to other branches of the 
service by allowing overtime and elim- 
inating sick leave so far as this particular 
group is concerned. 


(2) With regard to the Mechanical 
Group, it is recommended that the parties 
adopt a schedule as follows:— 
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(3) With regard to Morse and Automatic 
Telegraphers, it is not recommended that 
the rates be equalized as requested on 
behalf of the employees by the Union. 
It is recommended that Clause 2 of Article 
1 with its supplementary agreement, as 
contained in the existing Schedule of 
Rules and Wages, be again adopted. 

It is further recommended that the rates 
of pay for Morse and Automatic Teleg- 
raphers be maintained on a parity with 
those paid by the Canadian National 
Telegraphs so far as practicable, having 
regard to any differences in the two 
systems. 


It is recommended that the percentage 
system which has been established and 
has been in force for a number of years 
as part of the Company’s system be 
maintained. 

It is recommended with regard to the 


application of the percentage system 

that s— 

(a) Telegraphers with fifteen years or 
more service shall not suffer a 


reduction in wages by reason of a 
downward revision of the percentage 
system to the second or third 
groups, and Telegraphers with ten 
years or more service shall not suffer 
a reduction of wages of more than 
$5 by reason of reverting to the 
optional group. 


(4) With regard to Clerical Staff, from 
the material placed before this Board we 
are not able to compare or establish 
comparative rates of positions on Cana- 
dian National Telegraphs with similar 
positions on the clerical staff of Canadian 
Pacific Telegraphs. It is recommended 
that such comparison be had by the 
parties and that rates of pay on a com- 
parative basis be established as between 
similar positions on Canadian National 
Telegraphs, so as to _ establish parity 
between the two systems. 

(5) With regard to the Installation 
Staff, the present rates of pay are not in 
dispute. 

It is recommended that the following 
rules shall apply to the scale of wages for 
Wire, testing and regulating, and Traffic 
Chiefs :— 

(a) When an employee already in the 
service is receiving a rate in excess 
of that set out herein, he shall con- 
tinue to receive such rate so long 
as he occupies his present position. 

(b) Chiefs. and Supervisors shall not be 
required to work split tricks. 


(c 


New 


Where a T. and R. employee is 
required to perform duties of a 
Communication Agent in addition 
to his own regular duties, additional 
compensation shall be agreed upon. 
(d) When a Wire, T. and R., or Traffic 
Chief is moved to a permanent posi- 
tion in the exercise of his seniority 
rights, as provided by the rules in 
this agreement, he shall receive 
free transportation for himself, 
dependent members of his family 
and household effects in accordance 
with the Conipany’s regulations. 
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(6) 


Carrier Supervisors, it 


With regard to the Broadcast and 
is recommended 


that the following rules shall apply to the 
scale of wages:— 


(a) 


(b) 


(7) 


A Broadcast and Carrier Supervisor 
shall not be required to work split 
tricks except in case of emergency. 
When a Broadcast and Carrier 
Supervisor is moved to a permanent 
position in the exercise of his 
seniority rights, as provided by the 


rules in this agreement, he shall 
recelve free transportation for him- 
self, dependent members of his 
family and household effects in 
accordance with the Company’s 
regulations. 

With regard to the Automatic 


Supervisory Staffs, it is recommended that 
the following rules shall apply to the scale 
of wages :— 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(8) 


When an employee already in the 


service. is receiving a rate in excess 


of that set out herein, he shall con- 
tinue to receive such rate so long 
as he occupies his present position. 
Automatic Supervisory Staffs shall 
not be required to work split tricks 
except in case of emergency. 


When a Chief or Supervisor is 
moved to a permanent position in 
the exercise of his seniority rights, 
as provided by the rules of this 
agreement, he shall receive free 
transportation for himself, dependent 
members of his family and house- 
hold effects in accordance with the 
Company’s regulations. 


With regard to the Installation Staff, 


it is recommended that the following rules 
shall apply to the scale of wages:— 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


After three years’ service helpers 
who have acquired the necessary 
qualifications shall be eligible for 
promotion to installers. 

When an employee already in the 
service is recelving a rate in excess 
of that set out herein, he shall 
continue to receive such rate so long 
as he occupies his present position. 


The provisions of this agreement 


shall apply to Installation Staffs, 
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except that in Articles 3, 4, 5 and 
15 the words “District or Superin- 
tendent’s District” shall be inter- 
preted “General Superintendent’s 
Territory” and in Article 11, Clause 
2, the words “Regular place of 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) When overtime is 


(9) 


(9) 


matic 


employment” shall be interpreted 
“Headquarters’’. 
The seniority’ of the present Instal- 


lation Stafis shall be established on 
the original date of entry into the 
Company’s service as such. 
Assigned hours of duty shall be 
eight (8) consecutive hours between 
8 a.m. and 6 p.m. exclusive of lunch 
hour. 

not essential 
and travelling distance permits, 
employees of the Installation Staffs 
shall, upon request, be permitted to 
return to Headquarters for week- 
ends and transportation provided. 


When an employee of the Installa- 
tion Staff is moved to a permanent 
position in the exercise of his 
seniority rights, as provided by the 
rules in this agreement, he shall 
receive free transportation for him- 
self, dependent members of his 
family and household effects in 
accordance with the Company’s 
regulations. 


With regard to Morse and Auto- 
Telegraphers, it is recommended 


that the following rules shall apply to the 
scale of wages:— 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


When an employee already in the 
service is receiving a rate in excess 
of that set out herein, he shall con- 
tinue to recelve such rate so long 
as he occupies his present position, 
subject to the provisions of Clause 
(a) of Page 5 of this Report. 

Where a Morse or Automatic 
Telegrapher is required to perform 
the duties of an Agent in addition 
to his regular duties, additional 
compensation shall be agreed upon. 
Operators at Summer Hotels shall 
be entitled to receive room and 


' board on a deduction not exceeding 


(d) 


I would 
apparent 


$50 a month. 

When Automatic Instructors are 
employed, they shall receive a differ- 
ential of $10 per month while so 
employed. 


confirm what is no doubt 
in the above report that in 


coming to the conclusions above set out, 
particular reference has been had to the 


terms 
Canadian National 
Commercial Telegraphers’ 


dian 


of the agreement between the 
Telegraphs and the 
Union, Cana- 


National System, Division No. 48, 


recently negotiated and concluded under 
date of June 16, 1947, it being felt that, 
because the two telegraph systems occu- 
pied such greatly similar positions in a 
division of the public service and were 
subject to the same control, similar 
working conditions should be established 
if at all possible. 

In conclusion I beg both on behalf of 
my associates on the Board and on behalf 
of myself to express our thanks and appre- 
ciation for the excellent presentation of 
their respective cases by both parties to 
these proceedings. While presentations 
were energetically made, all parties have 
co-operated in keeping argument and 
discussion at all times on an intelligent 
basis, which has resulted in facilitating an 
understanding by the Board of the many 
issues placed before it. 

All of which is respectfully submitted 
this 29th day of January, A.D. 1948. 


(Sgd.) Wm. F. ScHwencer, 
Chairman. 


Hon. HuMPHREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Parliament Bldgs., 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. MINISTER: 


I have now had an opportunity of 


reading a copy of the report dated 
January 29, 1948, submitted to you by 
His Honour Judge Schwenger as Chairman 
of the Board of Conciliation, to which I 
was appointed as representative of the 
employer. 

I beg to advise you that I concur in 
the report of the Chairman. 

Yours faithfully, 


(sga) Jz P. PRATT. 
February 5, 1948. 


Minority Report 


Hon. HuMPHREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Parliament Bldgs., 

Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir— 


As the majority of the Board in this 
matter has reported and made recom- 
mendations on all matters that came 
before the Board I will confine my report 
and recommendation to certain important 
phases of the recommendations of the 
majority with which I am in disagreement. 

The Board was confronted with applica- 
tions and rebuttals on many matters 


affecting working conditions and on wages. 
In the course of the hearings, the parties 
agreed on many items pertaining to work- 
ing conditions. 

During the entire. proceedings, there 
were two barriers to the Union’s applica- 
tion which it was required to surmount. 
One being the accepted practice of Rail- 
roads, and the other working conditions 
and wages that would be in excess of those 
enjoyed by the sister union in the C.N.R. 
I cannot agree that these barriers have 
the importance accorded them. In the 
first place the Railroad organizations have, 
over a long period of time, established 
excellent conditions applying to the 
particular nature of their occupations, and 
wage rates that are beyond the immediate 
hope of those represented by the Com- 
mercial Telegraphers Union. The nature 
of their occupations required emphasis on 
matters entirely different to those requir- 
ing emphasis by the Telegraphers, whose 
requirements more nearly coincide with 
groups in industry and commerce. So far 
as conditions being negotiated in excess of 
those prevailing in the C.N.R., especially 
if they are reflected in the cost of oper- 
ation, the same wage for each occupation 
should not be the sole criterion. The total 
wage bill, in relation to the total revenue 
produced, would be a more just means of 
measurement. 


Wages—Technical Group 


As has been explained by the majority 
report, an amount not to exceed $25,000 
is recommended with regard to the Tech-— 
nical Group. With that recommendation, 
I am in agreement, owing to the difficulty 
in reconciling the amount of $32,000 as 
requested by the union and the amount 
of $19,600 offered by the company. It 
should also be understood that some com- 
pensation is included in the $25,000 for 
sick leave privileges that have been 
enjoyed by certain employees in the past 
and who now come within the terms of 
the collective agreement and that the 
Board unanimously recommends that the 
parties negotiate and establish a system 
of sick leave benefits. 


Equalization of Morse and Automatic 
W ages 

In. view of the fact that the last general 
wage increase was granted the union as 
far back as 1946, I cannot agree with the 
adoption of the company’s proposal with 
regard to the Mechanical Group of $1,500. 
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This sum is, according to the company, . 


sufficient to equalize wages for this group 
with those paid by the competing com- 
pany. The two companies have differing 
methods of employing their Mechanical 
Groups. In the case of the C.N.R., one 
group maintains equipment in the com- 
pany offices, while another maintains 
equipment in the offices of clients, each 
group receiving a different wage scale. In 
the applicant’s case, all mechanics must be 
qualified to do work both in’ and out of 
the company offices. I would recommend, 
therefore, that the range of rates for the 
Mechanical Group be from $183.21 
monthly to $223.21 monthly, and that each 
mechanic be classified according to the 
duties he carried on. For instance, should 
a mechanic be required and able to do 
the most important work, he should be 
paid the top rate, and so on. 


Clerical Group 


With regard to this group, there are 
three comparisons that could be made to 
determine whether the rates being paid 
were equitable—compared with the C.N.R.., 
with general community rates, and with 
rates for similar occupation within the 
C.P.R. system. Where it is possible to 
make a comparison with rates for similar 
occupations prevailing within the same 
company, then in my opinion that would 
be the most just comparison. I would 
recommend, therefore, that the union’s 
application that rates of the Clerical 
Group be on a par with those paid in the 
company’s Express Department be upheld. 


Telegraphers’ Percentage System 


This is a system, whereby, with some 
slight variation, it is established that not 
more: than 30 per cent of the Telegraphers 
shall be paid the top wage rate, not more 
than 30 per cent shall be paid the next 
highest wage rate, and not more than 30 
per cent shall be paid the third highest 
rate, and 10 per cent shall be paid a rate 
at the option of the company. There is 
no classification of the skill, seniority, or 
responsibility of the Telegraphers to deter- 
mine what percentage group they come 
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under. The effect is that the company has 
the benefit of the skill and labour of 70 
per cent of the Telegraphers without being 
required to pay the proper wage for them. 
Such a system is undoubtedly antiquated 
and should definitely be eliminated. 


Off Shift Bonus for Clerical Group 


For all groups, with the exception of the 
Clerical Group, an off shift bonus is now 
applied in the nature of shorter hours; 
one shift working 74 hours and the other 
7 hours, and being paid for eight hours. 
The Clerical Group work almost side by 
side with the others and this difference of 
treatment must be very obvious. I would 
recommend, therefore, that the accepted 
practice in the company of shorter hours 
for off shift be accorded also to the Clerical 
Group or that a 5-cent per hour bonus be 
paid in its stead. 


Retroactive Date 


Undoubtedly there must be set in this 
case a date back to which the wage adjust- 
ment will be paid. Negotiations have 
been protracted and I also understand it 
is customary for Railroads to agree to 
retroactivity. The Board was of the 
opinion that the question should be left 
to negotiations between the parties and 
should they fail to agree, that it could be 
referred back to the Board. 

In conclusion it is my understanding 
that the Board dealt with the union’s 
application only on the basis of adjusting 
the wage rates to parity with those 
prevailing in the C.N.R. For that reason 
no consideration was given to increases 
that could be applied on account of the 
great upward changes in the cost of living 
since 1946 when the last wage increase was 
obtained. The adjustments recommended 
by the Board, therefore, cannot be taken 
into consideration when and if the general 
application for an hourly across the board 
increase for all railway employees is 
granted. 

Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) DRUMMOND Wren, 
Board Member. 


Toronto, February 2, 1948. 


Conciliation Proceedings 


Under the Conciliation and Labour Act 


Officers of the Industrial Relations 
Branch dealt with 9 industrial disputes 
during the month of February, involving 
1,469 workpeople employed in 385 separate 
establishments. Of these, three were new 
disputes which originated during the month 
and one was a situation which had been 
unterminated as of January 31, and received 
further attention in February. These 
disputes were dealt with under the provi- 
sions of the Conciliation and Labour Act. 
They were thus distinct from and in 
addition to the conciliation proceedings 
described on previous pages, which devel- 
oped under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations. 

A statistical analysis of the cases handled 
during the month is given below. 


Industries: 
Manufacturing 
Annie Oods: . 34k eens cites eee 1 
MVC tale UemOGdteie vec. cge ees. e's acne ae oars 2 
Transportation and Public Utilitres 
Steam atlway ve eee. wie tcl. neater: 1 
EVV EL DOTea stave Marios a evar pete eitca waters. susras 3 
Telegraphs and Telephones........ 1 
Service 
Public Administration ...........-. 1 
Nature of Dispute or Situation: 
Strikes Or wOekOut css is suesede'. ore eins 2 
(COMLPO VEIN, eiaernicald a cpa tite enna 4 
AR LULAULOI ES hase a acre ab avieals ete 3 
Predominant Cause or Object: 
TMereASeciIT WARES asro0 yet seicos sie oi 3 


Increase in wages and other changes 1 
Employment of Union members 


CHILL le ee tee ot ee acd © tin ee eo ok patents: 2 
Other Union questions............. 1 
Discharge of workers (other than 

fOr" UNION ACU Ivy) een eae es if 
AIC LASSIEL CRs tar aes sect Senate ayene taints 1 

Disposition: 
Controversy terminated by media- 

Lal ns tees RO era ae RRC eee 1 


Decision rendered in arbitration... 1 
Agreement signed terminating situ- 


PRETO UD sb aise ers ie eee AM we al ners ee 1 
Dispute lapsed; no further action 
TOCUIFEC ps Atlerui jake mete ceuey tes 2 
Disposition pending .....45.2. 54-5 4 
Method of Settlement: 
Conciliation or mediation......... 1 
Direct negotiations ..--........... 1 


INT DILL ACIOM Pe aaa se rie eres ee ater 1 
Investigation onlyy oo flo2. icc ae ae 2 
Settlement pending ..--.........6- 4 


Brief summaries of the cases of chief 
interest are given below:— 


Merchant Marine Officers, 
East and West Coasts 


The March issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
carried the text of the report of Mr. 
Justice D. A. McNiven, as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, upon the 
disputes between the shipping companies 
operating deepsea dry cargo vessels from 
East and West Coast Canadian ports and 
the three unions which represent their 
licensed officers, namely, the Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild representing deck 
officers, the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada representing engineer 
officers, and the Canadian Communications 
Association representing radio officers. 
Following the release of the Commis- 
sioner’s report, the Minister of Labour 
received assurances that the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioner would be used 
as the basis of further direct negotiations 
between the interested parties. Conversa- 
tions then took place at Vancouver between 
the shipowners, as represented by the 
Shipping Federation of Canada and the 
Shipowners’ Association (Deep Sea) of 
British Columbia, and officials of the three 
officers’ unions. These negotiations broke 
down at the end of February and on 
March 1, the Minister of Labour was 
notified that the shipping operators had 
offered to implement all but two of the 
recommendations put forward by the 
Commissioner and that the offers had not 
been accepted. The two issues upon which 
agreement could not be reached were the 
payment of an overtime allowance to radio 
officers and the deck and engineer officers’ 
security watch abroad. The shipowners 
announced on March 1 that, feeling that 
further delay would be unfair to their 
officer personnel, they were putting into 
immediate effect the proposals of the 
Commissioner to which they were agree- 
able. Chief among these were recom- 
mendations that the basic wages of officers 
holding certificates should be increased by 
$20 to $25 per month, and, in the case 
of deck and engineer officers who had 
completed certain periods of continuous 
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and satisfactory service with the same 
company, increases up to $35 per month; 
that stipulated lump-sum amounts of over- 
time pay be paid to deck and engineer 
officers as compensation for all work 
performed in addition to watch-keeping 
duties; that longer vacations with pay be 
granted; and that compensation be made 
for loss of personal effects through marine 
disaster. As suggested by the Commis 
sioner, the concessions as to wages and 
annual leave were made retroactive to 
October 15, 1947. 

Following these developments, strike 
action was decided upon by the three 
officers’ unions and commenced on March 
3. While some ships with a full com- 
plement signed on articles were able to 
sail after the commencement of the strike, 
some eighteen vessels were tied up in 
Canadian ports on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts within a week’s time. Vessels on 
voyages to foreign ports were not affected, 
but it was announced that ships entering 
United States ports might be tied up later 
by withdrawal of the marine engineers. 


The strike picture was further com- 
plicated on March 9 when the unlicensed 
personnel of two vessels in Atlantic ports 
refused to sail although full crews, in- 
cluding officers, had been signed on ships’ 
articles. The operators announced that 
such action was a direct violation of the 
agreements entered into during December, 
1947, between the shipowners and the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union, and that action 
would be taken under the Canada Shipping 
Act to prosecute the unlicensed crew 
members involved. Similar action against 
certain licensed officers who allegedly 
refused to abide by signed articles was 
also understood to be pending. 


Packinghouse Workers, 
Regina, Saskatchewan 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
recelved a joint request from representa- 
tives of Burns and Company, Limited, 
‘Regina, Sask., and their employees repre- 
sented by Local 226, United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, for the appointment 
of the Chairman of a Board of Arbitra- 
tion to deal with a dispute over the 
seniority rights of an employee who had 
been laid off. The Minister complied by 
appointing F. C. Cronkite, Dean of Law, 
University of Saskatchewan. The case is 
of considerable general interest since some 
of its aspects relate to the retention of 
employee status by a worker during a 
period of strike, and to the effect which 
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an undertaking to reinstate striking workers 
without discrimination may have in certain 
circumstances. The texts of the award. of 
the Board and of the minority report are 
reproduced below :— 


Arbitration Award 


The Board consists of M. A. MacPherson, 
Regina, W. G. Davies, Moose Jaw and 
F. C. Cronkite, Saskatoon. The first 
named was nominated by Burns and Co. 
Limited, hereinafter referred to as the 
Company; Mr. Davies was nominated by 
Local 226, United Packinghouse Workers 
of America, hereinafter referred to as the 
Union; Mr. Cronkite was appointed as 
member and Chairman by the Minister 
of Labour for Canada. 

The Board was constituted pursuant to 
the provisions of Article 14 of the working 
agreement between the Company and the 
Union which became effective August 1, 
1946. Because of the importance of this 
part of the agreement in this arbitration, 
it is considered advisable to quote the 
whole of Article 14 in this portion of the 
report :— 

Article 14—Arbitration 


(a) Any disagreement, grievance or 
dispute arising under this agreement 
which is not settled to the satisfaction 
of either the Union or the Company under 
the provisions of Article 4 hereof, shall, 
upon the written notice of either party, 
be submitted to an Arbitration Board, 
provided the grievance involves the inter- 
pretation or alleged violation of any 
provision of this agreement. The Arbitra- 
tion Board shall be established within 
thirty days from such written notice and 
shall consist of three members, one of 
whom shall be nominated by the Union 
and one by the Company, and a Chairman 
selected by the two nominees. In the 
event of the failure of the two nominees 
to agree upon the selection of a Chairman, 
the Minister of Labour for Canada shall 
appoint someone other than a _ Civil 
Servant to act as Chairman. 

(6b) The matters and things to be con- 
sidered by such Board shall be restricted 
to the provisions of this Agreement, and 
any decision shall be based and deter- 
mined solely on such provisions and shall 
not change, add to, vary or disregard the 
same. 

(¢) Decisions shall be determined by a 
majority of the Members of the Board 
and such decision shall be final and bind- 
ing on the parties hereto. 

(d) The Union and the Company shall 
pay the fees and expenses of their respec- 
tive nominees and the fees and expenses 
of the Chairman shall be divided equally 
between the Company and the Union. 


It should be noted that by the second 
paragraph of Article 14, to which both 
parties have agreed, the Arbitration Board 
is definitely limited in its jurisdiction and 


in the material that may be used in 
reaching a decision. The decision must be 
based solely on the provisions of the agree- 
ment and must not change, add to, vary 
or disregard such provisions. 


MATTER IN DISPUTE 


Fortunately there are no facts in dispute 
and, the sole question before the Board is 
one of interpretation. The parties pre- 
sented to the Board an agreed statement, 
as follows :— 


Mr. Chairman and Members 
of the Arbitration Board: 

The following grievance, placed before 
the management of Burns and Co. Limited, 
Regina, by Local 226 of the UPWA has 
been handled under Article 4—Grievance 
Procedure, steps one to five inclusive, with 
no solution arrived at. Step six was elim- 
inated for it was felt no conclusion could 
be arrived at in this step and therefore it 
is placed before you as the seventh step in 
Article 4 which is related to Article 14— 
Arbitration: 

Phillip Glasser, an employee of Burns 
and Co.—Regina, hired on August 4, 1947, 
was laid off employment on December 5, 
1947. The Union contends that his layoff 
was out of line of the seniority provisions 
of the Union agreement and_ discrim- 
inatory in comparison to the Company’s 
treatment of other employees in the 
bargaining unit, and a violation of the 
meaning and _ interpretation of the 
seniority provisions of the contract. 

The Company, for its part contends 
that the layoff is justified in the light of 
the agreement and that its action was 
proper and that the contract was not 
violated. 

I. M. McConnan, 

For the Company. 
A. EH. BootH, 

For the Union. 


The only other facts relevant to this 
enquiry were admitted by both parties 
when they appeared before the Board at 
the first sitting. A strike existed at the 
plant of the Company in Regina from 
September 10, 1947. to October 24, 1947. 
During the period of the strike the 
employee Glasser did no work for the 
Company and received no wages from the 
Company. . 

At the first meeting of the Board it was 
made plain that only the matter of the 
seniority of the employee Glasser was in 
issue. Consequently the question before 
the Board is in substance this: did Glasser 
enjoy seniority rights on December 5, 1947, 
when he was laid off by the Company. 


SENIORITY RIGHTS UNDER THE AGREEMENT 


Seniority rights of and among employees 
is dealt with in Article 10 of the Agree- 


ment. The acquisition of seniority rights 
is covered by 10 (a) (1), which reads as 
follows :— 

(1) An employee’s seniority rights shall 
become effective when he has completed 
three months of unbroken service with the 
Company. In the case of an employee 
who has not acquired seniority rights a 
break in his weekly earnings record shall 
constitute a break in his service, unless 
such break is caused by illness certified 
in writing by a practising Physician or 
Surgeon, or leave of absence granted by 
the Company. 


It is with reference to the above para- 
graph that the claim of the employee 
Glasser to seniority rights must be tested. 
The object of the provision clearly was 
to establish a period during which the 
employee would be on probation. Before 
being classified as permanent the capacity 
of the employee was to be tested by actual 
service. Exhibits filed by the Company 
show that during the probationary period 
frequent reports were made regarding the 
ability and adaptability of each proba- 
tionary employee. Actual service is 
required under this part of the agreement 
and it must be unbroken service. More- 
over, the meaning of the agreement is put 
beyond any doubt whatever by the 
categorical statement that “a break in his 
weekly earnings record shall constitute a 
break in his service.” In the opinion of 
the Board this puts the position of the 
employee Glasser beyond any doubt 
whatever. 


In this respect Glasser has been referred 
to as an employee and it is believed that 
he continued to be an employee even 
during the period of the strike. That 
seems to have been the understanding of 
both the Company and the Union and it 
is believed that the practice of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission in issuing 
temporary books to a striker who takes 
temporary work is consistent only with 
this view. Moreover, under the Trade 
Union Act, Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1944 
(Second Session) C. 69, an employee in- 
cludes “any person on strike,” (Section 2). 

It may be assumed that the provisions 
of the Trade Union Act apply to labour 
relations between the Company and the 
Union. But this Act does not profess to 
regulate seniority during the period of a 
strike or at any other time and the 
pertinent provisions of the agreement 
regulating labour relations refer not to 
employees but to service of employees. 
Actual work, not a technical classification 
as an employee was contemplated by 
Article 10 (a) (1). 
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It follows, therefore, that under the strict 
wording of Article 10 (a) (1), Glasser’s 
servicé as a qualification for seniority began 
on October 24 and ended on December 5, 
a period of six weeks far short of the 
minimum of three months required under 
the Article. Even if the period served 
from August 4 to September 10 is added 
to the period October 24 to December 5, 
the total period of service, regardless of 
the break, falls short of the required three 
months. 

The suggestion by the Union that Glasser 
had. in effect been given a leave of absence, 
thus coming within one of the exceptions 
of Article 10 (a) (1) cannot be accepted. 
Under existing rules of law it is the 
employer that can invoke the doctrine of 
frustration in the case of a strike. The 
oral agreement made by the Company at 
the time the strike began not to allow 
employees in the bargaining unit access to 
the plant was merely an element in the 
protective service contemplated by Article 
13 of the agreement. It was agreed to 
when the strike had become an accom- 
plished fact and could in no sense be 
construed as a leave to go on strike. 


LATER MEMORANDUM 


Under the terms of the working agree- 
ment the conclusion is inescapable that the 
employee Glasser did not enjoy seniority 
rights on December 5, 1947. It is claimed 
by the Union, however, that a memo- 
randum executed by the parties on 
October 11, 1947, must be considered 
along with the working agreement, and 
that a proper construction of the memo- 
randum indicates that Glasser had achieved 
seniority rights before he was laid off on 
December 5. 

The memorandum in question is set out 
in full below:— 


Memorandum 


October 11, 1947. 

Burns and Co. Limited and _ the 
United Packinghouse Workers of America, 
through its Director of District No. 10 
in Canada, after extensive conferences, 
have agreed to the following basis of 
settling the dispute in the packinghouse 
industry in so far as ~it affects its 
Company; 
— 1. The Company shall grant a general 
increase of seven cents (7c.) per hour 
on prevailing base rates, which shall be 
tentatively effective from the date of the 
return to work of the employees. All 
matters in issue between the Company 
and the Union arising out of negotia- 
tions for the renewal of its agreement 
with the Union shall be submitted to 
arbitration which shall be final and 
binding. 
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2. The arbitrator shall be Mr. C. P. 
McTague, Toronto, Ontario. 


3. The terms of this Memorandum shall 
be subject to ratification by the Locals 
of the Union at the plants of the Com- 
pany, and the District Director shall 
submit the said terms forthwith for their 
consideration, and, the decision of such 
Locals shall be communicated to the Com- 
pany by the District Director as soon as 
possible. 

4, If the terms of this Memorandum 
are approved by the locals the employees 
shall be called back to work without 
discrimination on the part of the Com- 
pany or the Union. 

5. The arbitration proceedings shall com- 
mence as soon as possible after the 
Company has been notified that the 
Memorandum has been ratified by the 
Locals. 


Signed by the parties hereto 

in the presence of: 
CHARLES DALEY. 
Pat: CONROY. 
J. B. METZLER. 
Louis FINE. 

Burns and Co. Limited, 
by: J. Howarp KELLY. 

United Packinghouse Workers of America, 


by: F. W. DowLine, 
Director, District No. 10. 


In view of the wording of Article 14, 
quoted above, it is by no means clear that 
the provisions of the Memorandum may 
be considered by this Board. Undoubtedly 
the word “agreement” as used! in Article 14 
would include a later agreement specifi- 
cally modifying the working agreement 
The Memorandum of October 11, it will 
be noted, made no reference to the work- 
ing agreement. 

On the whole, however, it is believed 
that the Memorandum is properly before 
the Board for consideration in this arbitra- 
tion. Clause 1 specifically modifies Article 
7 of the Agreement which incorporates the 
wage schedule. This would seem to be a 
sufficient incorporation of the memorandum 
into the agreement. Moreover, if the 
Company made promises to the Union in 
the memorandum it would certainly wish 
that the promises should be respected. The 


Memorandum then will be considered 
along with the terms of the working 
agreement. 


With the memorandum properly before 
the Board it is claimed by the Union that 
Clause 4 thereof operates to give seniority 
rights to Glasser and that unless he is 
given such rights he is being discrim- 
inated against. 

In construing the word “discrimination” 
two general propositions may be asserted: 
the first is that words must be used in 
their ordinary meaning; and the second is 


that if a result is to be reached contrary 
to the working agreement the intention 
to achieve such a result must clearly 
appear. In Clause 1 the working agree- 
ment was varied by express words. 

Looking for a meaning of the word 
“discriminate” about the best we can say 
is that 1t means “‘to treat differently.” And 
looking at the word as it is used in 
Clause 4 of the Memorandum it is obvious 
that grammatically the phrase “without 
discrimination” modifies or qualifies ‘‘called 
back to work.” In other words the “calling 
back” shall be done without discrimina- 
tion. No employee, for instance, shall be 
postponed in his call because he has been 
a strike leader, nor shall the Union practice 
such discrimination. In this sense there 
can be no discrimination if any employee 
i3 given all the rights to which he is 
entitled under the agreement. On this 
reasoning it is quite impossible to hold 
that Clause 4 means that all employees 
are to be called back as if a strike had 
not occurred. Glasser was in fact called 
back to work and consequently was not 
discriminated against. 

It would require very strong language 
indeed to warrant a conclusion that an 
employee has been discriminated against 
when he has been given every right to 
which he was entitled under Article 10 
(a) (1). 

In the opinion of the Board the above 
considerations are completely decisive in 
favour of the contention of the Company. 
Nevertheless certain other arguments were 
put forward by the Union which warrant 
attention. 


It was urged that there was discrim- 
ination against Glasser in comparison with 
engineers and others who remained on the 
job. There are conclusive answers to this 
contention. One is that the engineers, if 
they achieved seniority, gave unbroken 
service as required by Article 10 (a) (1). 
Glasser did not. It would seem just as 
sensible to urge that Glasser was discrim- 
inated against in that the engineers and 
firemen received wages, while he did not. 
Under the agreement employees got wages 
and) seniority rights through — service. 
Glasser gave no service from September 10 
to October 24. He got no wages and his 
service record was broken under 10 (a) (1). 
Another answer to the contention of the 
Union is that Article 13 of the Agreement 
specifically provided that engineers and 
firemen would be permitted to remain at 
work in the event of a strike and there 
was no suggestion that they would not 


achieve 
service. 

The further argument was made by the 
Union that Glasser was discriminated 
against in that in the case of those 
employees who had obtained seniority 
rights prior to the beginning of the strike, 
credit was given in seniority standings for 
the six weeks strike period although no 
actual service was rendered during that 
period. 

According to the evidence of the Com- 
pany seniority standing was given for the 
strike period to those employees who 
already had seniority rights. The repre- 
sentatives of the Company stated orally 
before the Board that in their opinion the 
strike constituted a break in the service 
of employees with seniority rights, but 
that im practice the Company had not 
altered the seniority ratings of such 
employees. 

It may be doubted whether the repre- 
sentatives of the Company were correct 
in their interpretation. Article 10 (IV) 
reads in part as follows:— 

(IV) The seniority of an employee 
shall be considered broken, all rights 


forfeited and there is no obligation to 
rehire when he: 


Voluntarily leaves the service of the 
Company or is discharged for cause; 


seniority rights through such 


Particularly in view of the provisions of 
the Trade Union Act, referred to above, 
it is suggested that im the case of an 
employee on strike he has not voluntarily 
left the service of the Company within 
the meaning of that portion of 10 (IV) 
quoted above. “Leaves the service,’ seems 
to connote a severing of employment 
Rather the strikers would come under a 
later portion of Article 10 (IV), viz., 


Has been off the payroll of the Com- 
pany for a period longer than the time 
allowed in the following schedule:— 
Length of Seniority 
at date of Separation: 

Less than one year. 


One year and not more than 2 years. 
Over two years. 


Length of Allowable 
time off Payroll: 
5 months. 
12 months. 
Equal to length of seniority at date of 
separation. 


Under this interpretation no employee 
with seniority rights would suffer a break 
until the strike had lasted for a minimum 
period of five months. But regardless of 
this interpretation it is difficult to see how 
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the extending of a privilege to an employee 
in another class could be considered as a 
discrimination against Glasser. 


AWARD 


Summarizing the analysis of the dispute 
which appears above it is the opinion of 
the Board that under the provisions of 
the working agreement between the parties 
the employee Glasser had no claim what- 
ever to seniority rights on December 5. 
1°47. Further, if the Memorandum of 
October 11 is to be considered, the obvious 
meaning of Clause 4 is that in the process 
of taking the men back to work there 
shall be no differentiation made among 
employees, which seems really to constitute 
an affirmation of the provisions of the 
working agreement under which Glasser 
had no seniority rights on December 5. In 
fact Glasser was taken back to work on 
the conclusion of the strike so he was not 
differentiated against in the process of 
taking the men back to work. Finally if 
an enlarged meaning is given to the word 
“discrimination,” it seems impossible to 
find the slightest evidence of discrimina- 
tion against Glasser, either by comparison 
with other employees, or otherwise. The 
terms of the working agreement were 
simply being applied to a particular 
situation. 

The answer of the Board accordingly is 
that the employee Glasser had not 
acquired seniority rights on December 5, 
1947. 


Regina, Sask., 
February 19, 1948. 


(Sgd.) F. C. Cronxits, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) M. A. MacPuerson, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


I have had the opportunity of reading 
the Majority Report of the Board of 
Arbitration, signed by the Chairman, Dean 
F. C. Cronpite and Mr. M. A. MacPherson, 
K.C. (employer nominee to the Board), 
and since I am not able to concur, must 
express my reasons for dissent. 


It will not be necessary to extensively 
quote all of the relevant material which 
was brought to the attention of the Board, 
since, largely, this is contained in the 
Majority Report. It will be apparent that 
the decision rests in the interpretation of 
the wording, of certain clauses in the Union 
agreement and a Memorandum signed 
by officers of the Company and the United 
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Packinghouse Workers of America at the 
conclusion of the strike situation in 
October of 1947. 

Under the seniority clause in the collec- 
tive bargaining agreement, the Company 
asserted that an employee, Phillip Glasser, 
had broken his seniority service record 
during the period of strike (September 10, 
1947 to October 24, 1947), and, in the 
Company’s interpretation of the agree- 
ment, had no obligation to consider his 
layoff in the light of seniority. At the 
same time, it was admitted that employees 
who had been on strike, but who were 
not in the so-called “probationary” group, 
would not be penalized in this regard, as 
a result of the stoppage of work; or, to 
put it more plainly, the period of the 
strike would not be deducted from their 
seniority records, nor would the strike be 

3 : : ; 
considered as a break in their service, or 
nullifying past seniority credits. It is true 
that this latter admission was somewhat 
qualified by an expression of opinion that 
this action was due to either a generous 
treatment of the Company, or in con- 
formity with a table in the agreement 
stipulating periods of allowable breaks in 
service; nevertheless it is clear that 
employees of the company, exclusive of 
the “probationary” group were not affected 
in their seniority rights because of the 
strike. 


The Company placed reliance upon 
Article 10 (a) (1) which reads:— 
An employee’s seniority rights shall 


become effective when he has completed 
three months of unbroken service with 
the Company. In the case of an employee 
who has not acquired seniority rights a 
break in his weekly earnings record shall 
constitute a break in his service, unless 
such break is caused by illness certified 
in writing by a practising physician or 
surgeon, or leave of absence granted by 
the Company. 


In the wording of the Majority Report, 


“Actual service is required under this part 


of the agreement and it must be unbroken 
service. Moreover, the meaning of the 
agreement is put beyond any doubt what- 
ever by the categorical statement that ‘a 
break in his weekly earnings record shall 
constitute a break in his service’. In the 
opinion of the (majority of the W.G.D.) 


Board this puts the position of the 
employee Glasser beyond any doubt 
whatever.” 


I believe it is true that this clause was 
certainly meant to be effective under the 
ordinary conditions of plant operation, but 
I cannot agree with my colleagues that 
this strict, perhaps narrow, interpretation 


may be placed upon the phrasing, in the 
light of the unusual conditions imposed by 
a strike. It is my decided opinion that 
this section refers to cases where new 
employees of the Company may be 
penalized for malingering, or for cases of 
absenteeism, and not to periods in which 
a stoppage of work occurred. This seems 
most probable in the inference of the 
latter portion of the section, stating that 
where certificates of medical practitioners 
or “leave of absence granted by the Com- 
pany”, can be shown, the penalty of the 
“break in service” does not. apply. 
During the Board hearings it became 
clear that employees were not, in all 
instances, required to perform work for an 
unbroken period of three months as a 
background for company observance of 
efficiency during this time. Providing new 
employees produced proper evidence to 


indicate they had good and _ sufficient 
reason for absence from work, their 
seniority was not broken, and their 


“seniority rights” were recognized, even if 
they had not put in three months of actual 
service on the job. 

Comment is made in this respect, since 
the Company, during the sessions of the 
Board attempted to prove they did require 
three months of unbroken service to 
establish seniority rights, although it was 
substantially admitted, that this practice 
was not always applied. It can be seen, 
therefore, that the stringent necessity of 
performing unbroken service in the three 
month period was, in fact, not present, 
and that the action of the Company 
in differentiating in seniority treatment 
of “permanent” and “probationary” 
employees, after the strike, was not 
founded upon real reason or justification. 

It is my view that Article 10 (a) (1) 
does not relate to a_ situation where 
employees have struck work and cannot 
therefore, be applied as under conditions 
of ordinary plant operation, where a break 
in the weekly earnings record is something 
which may be personally accounted for by 
the employees in question, either through 
the medium of a medical certificate or 
authorized leave of absence. 

While the article on seniority fails to 
state that employees on strike will not be 
penalized because of such occurrence, the 
Memorandum of October 11, 1947, does, 
to my mind, constitute an agreement 
between the parties to the effect that 
generally, there shall be no discrimination 
by the Company against employees as a 
consequence of the strike, and that they 
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shall be “called back to work without 
discrimination on the part of the Company 
or the Union.” The Majority Report of 
the Board declares, “the Memorandum then 
will be considered along with the terms 
of the working agreement,” so that it will 
not be necessary for me to argue that it 
has relevance. 

However, in construing the application 
of the Memorandum of October 11 to 
the Arbitration it is necessary for me to 
take issue with the majority opinion of 
the Board. Here, the belief is expressed 
that the company complied with the full 
intent of the Memorandum in calling the 
employees back to work without refusing 
employment to any person, and notably, 
Glasser. “Glasser was in fact called back 
to work and consequently was not discrim- 
inated against.” 

I think that this is an exceedingly 
technical and legalistic conclusion to 
adduce if one is to consider the implica- 
tions of the words “without discrimination,” 
in their special collective bargaining sense, 
and in the light of the manifold examples 
in labour-management history which are 
admitted as things discriminatory in rela- 
tionships of this character. 

The word “discrimination” as used in 
labour circles has always had a _ wide 
meaning, referring not only to difference 
of treatment between individuals, but to 
making distinction’ in treatment of groups 
—‘to treat unequally, or unfairly,’ as 
Funk and Wagnalls dictionary has it. 

The evidence before the Board revealed 
that in so far as one group of employees 
were concerned (the “permanent” group), 
time with reference to length of the strike 
was included in seniority ratings. How are 
we then to conclude that “probationary” 
employees were not discriminated against 
through the different and penalizing treat- 
ment meted out by the Company? When 
one takes account of the occasions in 
which the employer did not penalize, in 
their seniority, employees in this bracket 
who had been absent from work for 
various reasons, in periods ‘ther than 
strike periods, it does not seem just that 
an employee’s service record shall be con- 
sidered broken in a strike. 

It should be clear, too, that the absence 
from work, in the case of all employees 
was not occasioned by absenteeism, lazi- 
ness or sickness, the inference in Article 
10 (a) (1), and that time lost was not due 
to any special fault of any particular 
employee. If an employee, in the proba- 
tionary category had been away due to 
illness, or had been absent through the 
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agreed leave of absence formality of the 
employer, during the strike, he would not 
have been penalized in any way, in so far 
as seniority rating is concerned. Essen- 
tially, I do not see how the case of 
probationary employees who were absent 
from work, due. to the strike, differs in any 
material fashion. 


The employer, in the terms of Article 13 
of the agreement, undertook not to 
“attempt to restore regular production,” 
during a strike, while the Union agreed to 
maintain certain plant services such as 
refrigeration. In other words the Com- 
pany itself, through its own agreement in 
this connection, made it impossible for 
employees to work during the strike period, 
so that probationary employees may be 
considered as blameless through being 
absent from work, since this absence was 
in consequence of no wrongdoing, or 
personal act on their part. 

What occurred to Glasser’s seniority 
would not have occurred if there had been 
‘no strike. The terms of the Memorandum, 
which may be taken as a supplement to 
the agreement, and which were agreed to 
by the parties prior to a return to work, 
state that there shall be no discrimination. 
It is my opinion that the policy of the 
employer in relation to employees in the 
group concerned, was a discriminatory one, 
more especially so in the comparison of 
such policy as it affected the second 
general group of workers in this plant. 

The company representatives urged the 
Board members to view Article 14, on 
Arbitration procedure, as greatly restric- 
tive of the Board’s powers in making a 
decision. The Clause (b) of Article 14 
states, “The matters and things to be 
considered by such Board shall be restricted 
to the provisions of this agreement and 
any decision shall be based and deter- 
mined solely on such provisions and shall 
not change, add to, vary, or disregard the 
same.” 

The section is restrictive in the sense 
chat, quite properly, the Board may not 
make decisions at variance with the 
provisions of the agreement, but I do not 
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think this means the Board is restricted to 
interpreting these provisions in their 
reflection to. those events, practices, under- 
standings, etc., which were part of the 
relationship between the parties. The 
Memorandum of October 11 in any event, 
in my belief supplemented the agreement 
to the extent that it meant no employee 
of the Burns Company Limited would 
suffer as a result of the strike, through any 
action of the employer. This seems to be 
a reasonable interpretation which is not at 
all apart from the spirit and intent of the 
clauses in the agreement. 

In the latter section of the Mayjority 
Report, reference is made to Article 10 
(IV), which describes the table of allow- 
able breaks for employees, who have been 
off the payroll of the Company for a 
period longer than the time allowed in 
the said table. The Majority Report 
offers the opinion that this table would 
apply to striking workers in other than 
the probationary section. ‘The Board, of 
course, is not required to render a decision 
on this point, but since it has been 
mentioned, my position is that I do not 
agree with this contention. In my view 
the employer cannot apply Article 10 (IV) 
legitimately, since it applies in the case 
of periods of employee layoffs and should 
not be tied up with that of work stoppages. 
It seems, further, that the employer 
departed from the agreement in the 
Memorandum of October 11, in attempting 
to link this section with the conditions of 
a strike. 

To summarize, it is my conclusion that 
in the interpretation of the union agree- 
ment and more particularly because of the 
Memorandum at the strike’s termination, 
Phillip Glasser’s layoff was not in line with 
the seniority provisions of the Union 
agreement, and was, in effect, discrim- 
inatory, in comparison to the Company’s 


‘treatment of other employees. 


Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) W. G. Davis, . 
Member Nominated 
by the Employees. 
February 24, 1948. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Research and Statistics 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and from the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. A 
number of those recently received are 
summarized below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts 
are summarized in separate articles follow- 
ing this. 


Manufacturing: Tobacco and Liquors 


Lonpon, ONT.—JOHN LABATT LIMITED AND 
NATIONAL BEVERAGE WORKERS’ UNION, 
Loca 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 
1, 1947, to September 30, 1948, and there- 
after from year to year subject to notice. 


Union Shop: Only members of the union 
in good standing shall be employed. If a 
man competent to perform the work can 
be obtained from unemployed members of 
the union, such man shall be selected. How- 
ever, if such man is not obtainable, the 
employer may employ a man who is not a 
member of the union and the union shall 
either accept and allow such person to 
become a member of the union at the end 
of a 6-month probationary period, or shall 
issue to such man, if he is employed 
temporarily during the seasonal period a 
union permit card. Brewers and foremen 
shall be exempt from the agreement but 
those who are already members may retain 
their union memberships. 


Hours of work: 40 per week for all 
except watchmen, drivers and_ helpers 
employed on highway transport work who 
shall work approximately 45 hours and 
watchmen 44 hours. 


Overtime: time and one-half for all work 
in excess of regular hours and for work 
on Sundays (except for engineers and 
watchmen). For drivers and helpers on 
highway transport, overtime to be paid on 
the basis of a balanced week at the end 
of each quarter of the year. 

Holidays: 4 specified days are paid holi- 
days and 4 additional days are to be paid 
holidays during the current year of the 
agreement with the intention that they will 
continue as such subject to business condi- 
tions. In addition a Saturday morning to 
be mutually agreed upon for a picnic is to 
be a paid holiday. Any work performed 
on the above days to be paid for at straight 
time for the hours worked in addition to 
employee’s basic day’s pay. 
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Vacation: 2 weeks with pay for all 
permanent employees with one _ year’s 
seniority with the company. 

_ Basic Weekly Wage fates: (including 
increases of $2 made in April, 1947 and $4 
or $3 at effective date of this agreement) 
bottlers (not operating machines), truck 
drivers’ helpers $41.20; truck drivers 
(retail delivery) $42.70; bottlers operating 
machines, fermenting room and cold storage 


workers, brew house and wash _ house 
workers $43.20; highway truck drivers 
$43.70; coopers $48.70; engineers, third 


and second class $47.70 and $51.70 respec- 
tively; watchmen (not more than 12 hours 
in any one day) $43.20. All new employees, 
except truck drivers. and helpers, shall be 
paid at rates one dollar per week less than 
the above scale of wages until they have 
completed 6 months’ continuous service. 


Cost of living bonus: the agreement may 
be re-opened with regard to the wage clause 
before the termination date but not earlier 
than March 31, 1948, in the event of an 
extraordinary rise in the cost of living index. 
The only change would be a reversion to a 
cost of living basis. This bonus would be 
based on the July 1, 1946 index figure pro- 
viding that each change of one point in the 
index shall equal 37-2 cents. However, flat 
increases. given since October 1, 1946, shall 
be deducted from the bonus. (Flat in- 
creases of $2 and $4 were granted during 
1947.) Wage scales would be revised every 
3 months in accordance with the fluctuations 
of the cost of living index, but in no event 
shall wages be reduced before September 30, 
1948, to a point below the wage scale in 
effect during September 1, 1947, plus $2.65 
per week. 

Provision is made for seniority rights 
and grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Non-metallic Minerals 
and Chemicals 


McMASTERVILLE, P.Q—CANADIAN  INDUS- 
TRIES LIMITED AND LE SYNDICAT DES 
TRAVAILLEURS DES PRODUITS CHIMIQUES 
DE MCMASTERVILLE (CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
WoRKERS SYNDICATE OF McMASTER- 
VILLB) 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
24, 1947, to November 24, 1948. Ten days’ 
notice may be given by either party requir- 
ing the other party to enter into negotia- 
tions for the renewal of the agreement 
within two months of the expiry date, and 
both parties shall thereupon enter into such 
negotiations in good faith and make every 
reasonable effort to secure such renewal. 
The company recognizes the union during 
the term of the agreement as the sole and 
exclusive bargaining agent for the employees 
of the company. There shall be no discrim- 
ination, intimidation, or coercion by the 
company or the union because of member- 
ship or non-membership in the union. 
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Check-off: subject to a majority of the 
employees authorizing same, the company 
agrees to deduct monthly from the pay of 
employees who so authorize union member- 
ship dues and to remit same to the union 
until such authorization is cancelled. 


Hours of work: 44 per week—for day 
workers and certain multiple shift workers 
9 per day, 4 days a week and 8 one day a 
week; for employees on continuous or 
multiple shift work 8 per day 5 days a 
week and 6 days a week during alternate 
weeks. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all hours 
worked in excess of the normal daily hours 
of work. 

Holidays: time and one-half for any work 
on 4 specified holidays. Three additional 
days are paid holidays provided the 
employee works his regular hours on the 
day immediately preceding and following 
the holiday and also subject to certain other 
stipulations. Any work performed on these 
3 days will be paid for at straight time 
rates in addition to the employee’s regular 
day’s pay. 

Rest periods: day workers and employees 
on 2-shift per day operations will be 
granted a 10-minute rest period during the 
first half of the working day or shift and 
5 minutes wash-up time at lunch and from 
5 to 30 minutes at the end of the shift 
depending upon the class of work they are 
performing. | 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
Explosives Department—81 cents to $1.11, 
truckers 84 to 90 cents, trained labour 
77 cents; Acid Department—81 cents to 
$1.11; Black Powder Department—93 cents 
to $1.05; Maintenance Department—mech- 
anics, machinists, pipefitters, electricians, 
carpenters, welders and leadburners 99 cents 
to $1.11; blacksmiths $1.08; painters and 
sign-writers 81 to 99 cents; brickwork 
repairman 87 cents; helpers 81 to 87 cents; 
Power House Department—power house 81 
cents to $1.11; Labour Department—77 to 
93 cents; Miscellaneous (including learners) 
72 to 87 cents; Agricultural Chemicals 
Division—77 cents to $1.02. 

All workers to receive a rate 5 cents 
higher than the former rate regardless of 
the above. This does not apply to new 
workers. 





Shift premium: a premium of 5 cents per 
hour shall be paid for work on regularly 
scheduled evening or night shifts commenc- 
ing between 3°p.m. and 4.59 am. inclusive. 

Employees whose normal duties in a 
classification are supplemented by limited 
assigned foreman responsibilities may be 
paid a regular rate of 3 cents an hour 
higher than the rate for such classification. 
Only one employee in a classification may 
be paid this rate. An employee who is 
assigned full foreman responsibilities for 
periods exceeding one normal day, during 
absence of a foreman, may be paid a rate 
10 cents an hour higher than the regular 
hourly rate of the employee’s classification. 

Provision is made for seniority rights 
and grievance procedure. 
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Transportation: Water Transport 


EAST AND WEST COAST—CERTAIN SHIPPING 
COMPANIES AND CANADIAN SEAMEN’S 
UNION (FOR CANADIAN REGISTERED 
Derrer SEA Dry CARGO FREIGHT VESSELS) . 


Agreement following conciliation (L.G., 
Nov., 1947, p. 1655, Dec., p. 1789) to be in 
effect from October 15, 1947, to October 14, 
1948, and until negotiations have terminated 
should either party give notice re amend- 
ment or renewal of agreement. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in 
effect and published in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 


July, 1947, p. 999, with the following 
changes and additions. 
Hours of work in port: 5-day week 


replaces the 54-day week; work on Saturday 
mornings in port now overtime and to be 
paid for at regular overtime rate. 


Vacation: all unlicensed personnel shall 
be granted 14 days with basic pay after 
12 months’ continuous satisfactory service 
with one company and thereafter at the 
option of the employee, 7 days with pay 
after each 6 months’ continuous satisfactory 
service with the company. 

Sick pay: any member of the unlicensed 
personnel who in any port outside of Canada 
has to be removed from a vessel owing to 
an illness other than venereal disease shall, 
in addition to medical care and maintenance 
to which he is entitled under the Canada 
Shipping Act, also be entitled to two-thirds 
of his basic pay until -he is. declared 
medically fit for duty and offered an avail- 
able job or has been repatriated to a proper 
return port, whichever first happens, pro- 
vided that in any event such sick pay shall 
not continue after 12 weeks. 


Marine disaster: any member of the 
unlicensed personnel who suffers loss of 
clothing and personal effects through disaster 
or shipwreck shall be compensated by the 
payment of $150. 

The allowance for meals and rooms when 
not provided by the company has been in- 
creased to 85 cents and $3 respectively. 

Monthly wage rates are increased by $20 
so that rates now range from $140 for galley 
and deck boys to $200 for first cooks, while 
overtime rates are increased 10 cents per 
hour to 70 to 90 cents. 


HALIFAX, N.S.—CERTAIN STEAMSHIP AND 
STEVEDORING COMPANIES AND INTER- 
NATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’s ASSOCIATION, 
Local 269 (GENERAL LONGSHOREMEN). 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
1, 1947, to November 30, 1948, and there- 
after from year to year subject to 30 days’ 
notice. The principle of a hiring hall is 
approved and regulations regarding it should 
be a matter of negotiation between the 
parties. Gang foreman shall hire the men 
working in his gang. 

When a gang is hired no union man shall 
be replaced by another man during the day 
in which that gang is employed, except 
when a man is discharged for cause. When 
non-union men are employed on account of 
shortage of union labour, they shall not be 
replaced by union men during the remainder 
of the half day on which they were hired. 

When a gang is hired they shall not be 
replaced by another gang during the 
remainder of that day, and the day to 


continue until 10 p.m. except when the work 
constitutes 2 complete shifts. No man, or 
gang shall work longer than 18 successive 
working hours, unless no other men or 
gangs are available, or in case of necessity. 
No men shall remain in the holds of 
ships while grain is running. Other work- 
ing conditions including the number of men 
to be employed for work on slingloads of 
various cargoes, etc. are provided for. 


Hours of work: from 8 am. to 5 p.m. 
shall be considered day hours; from 5 p.m. 
to 11 p.m. evening hours; and from 11 p.m. 
to 8 a.m. late night hours. 

All work performed between 5 p.m. and 
11 p.m. Saturday shall be paid for at time 
and one-half from 11 p.m. Saturday to 
11 p.m. Sunday and 7 specified holidays at 
double regular prevailing rates; and from 
11 p.m. Sunday to 8 a.m. Monday, one and 
one-half times regular prevailing rate. For 
any work performed on the night of 
Christmas or New Year’s Eve double pre- 
vailing rates shall be paid; said rates to 
continue in effect until 8 am. of the morn- 
ing following such holiday. Double time 
for work during meals hours and thereafter 
until relieved. 


Minimum wages per hour: $1.20 for day 
work, $1.40 for evening work and $1.80 
for late night work. The rate of pay for 
men handling dangerous explosives or work- 
ing in a hold where dangerous explosives 
are carried, shall be not less than double 
the prevailing rates (this not to include 
small arms ammunition). The rates of pay 
for men handling bulk grain, green hides, 
poison sprays, poisonous poison spray in- 
gredients, or creosoted wood, shall be not 
less than 10 cents per hour over prevailing 
day, evening, and late night rates, it being 
understood that commodity rates shall in- 
crease automatically with prevailing rates. 

The rates of pay for men handling slag, 
china clay, soda ash, chrome salt, barytes, 
fertilizer, nitrate, sulphur, cement, or gold 
concentrates in full cargoes, or when a ship 
has more than 50 tons in any one hold, 
shall be 10 cents per hour over prevailing 
day, evening, and late night rates; the extra 
time to stop when the handling of such 
commodities in the hold is completed, and 
is only to apply to the men working in that 
gang and not to men on the rest of the ship. 

Men employed handling cargo in refrig- 
erator spaces of a ship where the tempera- 
ture is 30 degrees fahrenheit or lower, shall 
be naid an additional 10 cents per hour for 
ordinary work, and a corresponding allow- 
ance for working under conditions which 
would entitle them to more than the regular 
rates. 

For work on ships with cargo on fire, or 
cargo which has been on fire, the rate of 
pay shall be not less than twice the pre- 
vailing rates for day, evening, and late night 
work. This rate to apply to all hatches 
affected by fire, gas, steam, smoke, or water. 

Men employed cleaning and sweeping the 
holds of ships shall receive an additional 
10 cents per hour over prevailing day, 
evening, and late night rates. 

All orders to the men shall be issued 
through the gang foreman; who in turn 
shall be subject to orders from the company 
superintendent, or his representative, except 


in the case of special work, when super- 
intendent may give orders. 

Men shall not be required to work in 
refrigerated space, when temperature is 30 
degrees fahrenheit or lower, longer than 8 
hours per day or 10 hours per night. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes. 


SAINT JOHN, N.B—Various STEAMSHIPS 
COMPANIES AND INTERNATIONAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, LocAaL 273 
(GENERAL LONGSHOREMEN ). 


Agreement, covering the discharging and 
loading of deep sea vessels, to be in effect 
from December 1, 1947, to November 30, 
1948, and thereafter from year to year 
subject to 60 days’ notice. This agreement 
is similar to the one previously in effect 
and summarized in the LABouR GAZETTE, 
August, 1946, p. 1091, with the following 
changes. 


Overtime: double time is to be paid for 
work on Saturday afternoons during 7 in- 
stead of 4 summer months and for work on 
both Labour Day and Remembrance Day. 
Work on these days is limited to handling 
of mails, baggage and express. 


Hourly wage rates: day—general cargo 
increased from 98 cents to $1.25, bulk car- 
goes increased from $1.08 to $1.35; night— 
general cargo increased from $1.03 to $1.35, 
bulk cargoes increased from $1.13 to $1.45. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—SHIPPING FEDERATION OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA AND INTERNATIONAL 
LONGSHOREMEN’s AND WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
UnIon. Locat 501 (GENERAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN). 


Agreement of September 16, 1946, as 
revised January 1, 1948, to be in effect until 
September 15, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year unless terminated by 60 days’ 
notice given by either party. 

The agreement applies to the loading and 
discharging of deep sea vessels in Vancouver 
Harbour and at certain specified outside 
points. When men are provided to work 
elsewhere than in Vancouver Harbour, the 
Vancouver rules, working conditions and 
schedule of wages shall apply. With the 
exception of the matter of wages, schedules 
“A” (covering rules, working conditions and 
wage schedule) and “B” (covering despatch- 
ing regulations) may be amended at any 
time either by mutual agreement of the 
parties or by reference to the Joint Advisory 
and Negotiations Committee set up under 
the agreement. Wages may be adjusted 
annually during the life of the Agreement. 


The parties to the agreement shall imme- 
diately establish and maintain during the 
existence of the agreement a Port Labour 
Relations Committee to be composed of 3 
members appointed by the union, 3 repre- 
sentatives designated by the Shipping 
Federation, with the manager of _ the 
Shipping Federation as chairman of the 
committee, who shall have the casting vote. 

Union shop: The Federation undertakes 
that preferred employment shall be given 
to regularly enrolled members of the union 
when available. Subject to the foregoing 
provision the Federation shall be at liberty 
to register and despatch such other workers 
as may be required from time to time, pro- 
vided, however, that those engaged in 
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longshore work shall be governed by the 
same conditions and receive the same rates 
of pay as the others. Such extra men shall 
be dismissed when other union men become 
available. 


Hours and overtime: straight time is all 
time between 8 am. and 5 p.m. on week 
days, except Saturday after 1 pm. All 
other time is overtime. Unless mutually 
agreed, no work shall be performed on 
Sunday except to handle mail and baggage, 
or in case of an emergency involving safety 
of a vessel, life or property. No work shall 
be porformed after 5 p.m. on Saturday 
except in case of finishing a vessel when 
time may be extended for vessels working 
at North Vancouver until 11 p.m. and for 
vessels working on the South shore of 
Vancouver Harbour until 12 midnight, when 
double the straight time rate will be paid 
for such work on Saturday and Sunday 
with a minimum of 3 hours. No work shall 
be performed between 12 midnight and 8 
am. on any day, except in case of an 
emergency involving safety of a vessel, life 
or property, in which event any work per- 
formed shall be at regular overtime rates of 
pay with a minimum of 4 hours. Night work 
on week days will be from 5 p.m. to 11 p.m. 
or 6 p.m. to 12 midnight and in no case 
shall exceed 6 hours. Men working these 
hours shall be given a rest period of 15 
minutes without loss of pay after 3 full 
hours have been worked but will not be 
entitled to any meal hour. Men shall 
receive a minimum of 3 hours overtime pay 
for any night work performed. Night work 
at North Vancouver Monday to Friday shall 
stop at 11 p.m. except when finishing a ship 
when time may be extended to 11.30 p.m. 
on paying time and one-half of the overtime 
rate of pay. Ten specified holidays shall be 
recognized as well as a day during July to 
be agreed upon for the annual picnic when 
no work shall be performed unless author- 
ized by the Board of Directors of the 
Federation, in which event the rate of pay 
between the hours of 8 a.m. and 12 mid- 
night shall be double the straight time rate. 


Vacation: effective January 1, 1948, a 
vacation with pay shall be provided on the 
following basis—one day (8 hours at the 
regular straight time rate) for each 250 
hours worked subject to a qualifying 
minimum of 500 hours. After any man has 
worked in excess of 1,000 hours he shall be 
entitled. to a half day (4 hours) for each 
125 hours worked in excess of said 1,000 
hours. 


Hourly wage rates: straight time ship and 
dock—all labour (unless otherwise provided 
for), double winch driver $1.40; hatch 


tender, side runner (loading only), dock 
gang leader $1.50; overtime ship and dock 


—all labour (unless otherwise provided 
for), double winch driver $2.10; hatch 
tender, side runner (loading only), dock 


gang leader $2.20. Special rates are pro- 
vided for working through meal hours, 
handling special cargoes or working in 
adverse conditions, some of which follow: 
Men loading and/or discharging the “special 
commodities” such as caustic soda in sacks, 
cement, copra, fertilizer, green hides, lime 
in single sacks, nitrates, salmon eggs, bulk 
salt, salt fish, phosphates in bulk, when all 
the above are in lots of 25 tons or over as 
per Vessel’s Manifest, steel rails and plates 
of a certain size, scrap tin in bales, scrap 
iron in bulk, bales or drums, certain bulk 
cargo commodities and commodities in sacks 
weighing 125 pounds or more when loading 
and/or discharging vessel, 10 cents per hour 
extra over the straight time and overtime 
rates is paid to double winch drivers, side 
runners (loading only) and labourers not 
otherwise classified. When handling creo- 
soted products 15 cents per hour over the 
straight time and overtime rates is paid, 
while 10 cents per hour premium is paid 
double winch drivers, side runners, sling 
men, boom men, hatch tenders and labourers 
when working lumber, logs and piles sub- 
merged or awash. Where the cargo of a 
vessel either in whole or in part is badly 
damaged through fire, collision, springing a 
leak, or stranding, men handling that part 
of the cargo that is badly damaged or in 
an offensive condition, including bunkers, 
cargo or otherwise, the straight time and 


overtime rates respectively will be as 
follows—dock gang leaders and _ hatch 
tenders $2.20 and $3.25, double winch 


drivers and all other labour $2.10 and $3.15. 
On ships carrying high explosives the 
straight time and overtime rates respec- 
tively will be for dock gang leaders, hatch 
tenders and side runners $2.20 and $3.25, 
for double winch drivers and all other 
labour $2.10 and $3.15. Men actually work- 
ing in refrigerators, railway refrigeration 
cars or below deck in connection with the 
refrigerators, or in railway refrigerator cars 
when cargo is being discharged from or 
loaded into ship’s refrigerators when the 
chambers contain commodities frozen for 
reasons of preservation shall be paid $1.50 
per hour straight time and $2.20 per hour 
overtime. : 


Provision is made for transportation and 
travelling time for work at places outside 
the harbour. Provision is also made for a 
safety and compensation committee and for 
the settlement of disputes, including 
arbitration. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of 5 new agreements, the repeal of 5 
other agreements, the amendment of 21 
agreements, the repeal of one amendment 
of another agreement andi the correction 
of one agreement. These include the 
amendment of the agreements for building 
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trades in Hull and the sheet metal manu- 
facturing industry at Montreal in the 
Quebec Official Gazette of December 20, 
the amendment of the agreements for 
retail stores at St. Hyacinthe in the issue 
of December 27, for the lithographing 
industry and for both the work glove and 
the fine glove industries for the province 


in the January 3 issue, the amendment 
of the agreement for barbers and _hair- 
dressers at Chicoutimi in the issue of 
January 10, the amendment of the agree- 
ments for funeral undertakers and for the 
ornamental iron and bronze industry both 
at Montreal and the correction of the 
agreement for the men’s and boys’ clothing 
industry for the province in the issue of 
January 17, the amendment of the agree- 
ments for municipal employees at 
Jonquiere, for barbers andi hairdressers at 
Joliette and in Missisquoi County and for 
the sash and door industry at Quebec in 
the January 31 issue, the amendment of, 
the agreements for garages and service 
stations at Montreal, and for hospital and 
charitable institution employees in the 
Quebec District and the extension of a 
new agreement for barbers and hairdressers 
in Victoriaville in the issue of February 7. 
All the others are summarized below. 


Requests for an amendment of the agree- 
ment for building trades at Montreal and 
for new agreements for the work glove 
industry for the province and _ for 
retail stores at Mégantic were gazetted 
December 20. Requests for an amendment 
of the agreement covering hospital and 
charitable institution employees at St. 
Hyacinthe and for new agreements for 
building trades at Montreal .and iron 
oxide miners at Red Mill were published 
December 27. Requests for the amend- 
ment of the agreements for barbers and 
hairdressers at Valleyfield, for the uncor- 
rugated paper box industry for the prov- 
ince, for barbers at Hull and for printing 
trades at Montreal, as well as a request 
for a new agreement for the fine glove 
industry for the province, were all 
gazetted January 10. Requests for the 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act provides 
that where a collective agreement has been entered 
into by an organization of employees and one or 
more employers or associations of employers, either 
side may apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which concern 
wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and certain 
other conditions made. binding throughout the prov- 
ince or within a certain district on all employers 
and employees in the trade or industry covered by 
the agreement. Notice of such application is pub- 
lished and 30 days are allowed for the filing of 
objections, after which an Order in Council may 
be passed granting the application, with or without 
changes as considered advisable by the Minister. 
The Order in Council may be amended or revoked 
in the same manner. Each agreement is admin- 
istered and enforced by a joint committee of the 
parties. Further information concerning this legis- 
lation is given in the Lasour Gazerre, January, 1943, 
p. 86. Proceedings under this Act and earlier legis- 
lation have been noted in the Lasour Gazerre 
monthly since June, 1934. 


amendment of the agreements for dairy 
employees at Quebec andi for barbers and 
hairdressers at Rouyn and Noranda were 
published January 17. Requests for a new 
agreement for funeral undertakers at 
Montreal and for the amendment of the 
agreement for plumbers at Hull were both 
published January 24. Requests for new 
agreements for ornamental iron workers 
at Montreal, for building trades at Quebec 
and for plumbers at Three Rivers and for 
the amendment of the agreement for 
barbers and hairdressers at Chicoutimi 
were gazetted January 31. A request for 
the amendment of the agreement for 
garages and service stations at Sherbrooke 
was published February 7. A request for 
the amendment of the agreement for retail 
stores at Richmond and Melbourne was 
gazetted February 14. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution 
and by-laws of certain joint committees 
and others approving the levy of assess- 
ment on the parties. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


TANNERY EMPLOYEES, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated January 22, 
and gazetted January 31, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., May, 1946, p. 627, June, p. 782, Aug., 
p-' 1092, Sept:, pi 1247) Oct, p. 1445: Jan. 
1947, p. 48, Aug., p. 1174, and previous- 
issues). 

Wages: there is a general increase of 10 
cents per hour over the minimum hourly 
rates paid from July 19, 1947. Piece-work 
rates which were in effect on April 10, 1947, 
are increased by 10 per cent. Wages paid 
either on an hourly or weekly basis on 
April 10, 1947, which yielded a remunera- 
tion higher than the hourly rates stipulated 
in the agreement at that date, are also 
increased by 10 per cent. 


SHOE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated January 22, 
and gazetted January 31, amends’ the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.Ge Sept. (194655 pa1247: Oct 41947, p. 
1473, Dec., p. 1802; Jan., 1948, p. 51). 


Overtime: watchmen receive time and 
one-half after 60 hours of work per week. 


Wages: minimum wage rates for office 
employees are increased from 31 to 37 cents 
per hour in zone I, from 28 to 34 cents in 
zone II and from 26 to 32 cents in zone III. 


Vacation: to be entitled to vacation with 
pay, every employee must have worked at 
least 3 months for the same employer in- 
stead of 6 months as stated previously. 
After 3 months’ service with the same 
employer, the employee is entitled to his 2 
per cent even if a period of less than 3 
months has elapsed since the last vacation 
pay. When an employee after 3 or more 
months’ service leaves during the year prior 
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to the vacation with pay, the employer must 
pay him the amount due as vacation pay. 


Piece-work rates: the Parity Committee 
may decide that jobbing or production work 
or any other system be considered as a 
piece-work system and that such employee 
working on a jobbing or production basis 
or with other piece-work employees shall be 
considered as a piece-work employee even 
when paid on an hourly basis. 

This amendment also provides for the 
following changes in some of the operations 
of the lasting department: in class 1, 
“pounding uppers” is included in the oper- 
ation “lasting by hand”; in class 3, the 
“pulling out of tacks” is included in the 
operation “lasting heel seat on automatic 
machine”; the operation “pulling and tack- 
ing counter” is deleted from class 2 and the 
operation “sewing Indian specialties” is 
deleted from class 3. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


DRESSMAKING PROVINCE OF 


QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated December 18, 
and gazetted December 27, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., May, 1946, p. 627, July, p. 930, Sept., 


p. 1249, Nov., p. 1583, and previous issues). 

Wages: minimum weekly wage rates for 
a 44-hour week—operators, sample makers 
$20.02; drapers $18.48; finishers, assistant 
pressers, $17.60; examiners $16.72; folders, 
general hands $15.40; pressers (male) 
$35.20, (female) $21.12; cutters (skilled) 
$40.04, (semi-skilled) $30.80; spreaders $22. 


INDUSTRY, 


(These are increases ranging from $3.75 to 


$11.60 per week over the previous minimum 
rates. No piece-work prices may be fixed 
which do not yield pay equal to the above 
minimum rates.) 


Apprentices are to receive the following 
minimum weekly wage rates: apprentice 
cutters from $13.20 per week during first 
6 months to $27.72 during sixth 6 months; 
all other apprentices from $12.98 during 
first 6 months to $17.60 during fourth 6 
months (except for examiners, folders and 
general hands who will receive the minimum 
in their respective trades after the third 
period of 6 months of their apprenticeship). 


Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year’s service with the same employer. 


EMBROIDERY INDUSTRY, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated January 29, 
and gazetted February 7, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new agreement between 
Fashion Accessories Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation Ine. and Embroidery, Pleaters, 
Stitchers and Button Makers Union, Local 
315, of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union. Agreement to be in effect 
from February 7, 1948, to July 31, 1948, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. Territorial jurisdiction comprises 
the Island of Montreal and within 10 miles 
from its limits. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 
40-hour week. 

Overtime is payable at time and one-half 
and not more than 8 hours’ overtime is 
permitted in any one week. No work is to 
be performed on 6 specified holidays. 
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Minimum wage rates: Bonnaz operators 
$1.07 per hour; pleaters and pattern makers 
63 cents; stampers, special machine oper- 
ators 47 cents; crochet beaders 44 cents; 
hand embroidery workers, floor help, 
pleater’s assistants, covered button and 
buckle makers 39 cents. (These are in- 
creases ranging from 5 to 10 cents per hour 
over the previous rates.) 


Vacation: 7 days with pay after one year’s 
service, one-half day with pay for each 
month for employees with less than one 
year’s service. 

Home work is prohibited except hand 
embroidery and crochet beading which may 
be done at home if full information is given 
the parity committee. For such work, piece- 
work rates must be set which will yield the 
worker 80 per cent of the weekly minimum 
wage rates set in this decree. 

Provision is made for 
regulations. 


apprenticeship 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated December 23, 
and gazetted January 10, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new agreement between “Le 
Syndicat patronal de Imprimerie de 
Québec, inc.” and “Le Syndicat catholique 
des Imprimeurs et Relieurs de Québec, inc.”, 
“T’Union typographique de Québec, local 
n° 302”, “L’Union des pressiers et Clicheurs 
de Québec, local n° 152, “L’Union des 
Relieurs, local n° 152”, “Le Syndicat catho- 
lique des Imprimeurs de Rimouski et 
Riviére-du-Loup”, “Le Syndicat catholique 
des ouvriers imprimeurs de la Beauce”. 
Agreement to be in effect from January 10, 
1948, to October 15, 1948, and _ thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. Terri- 
torial jurisdiction comprises the judicial 
districts of Quebec, Beauce, Montmagny, 
Kamouraska, Rimouski, Gaspe and those 
parts in the districts of Three Rivers, St. 
Francois and Arthabaska not governed by 
the agreement for printing trades in the 
Montreal district. The agreement covers 
both daily newspaper and job work. 

Establishments governed by the _ agree- 
ment are divided into 5 classes for the pur- 
pose of rating the wages and the duration 
of labour: class “A” includes all establish- 
ments operating one or more rotary, multi- 
cylinder printing presses, for whatever pur- 
pose, as well as photogravure and electro- 
typing establishments with the exception of 
paper bag factories; class “B” includes all 
establishments operating one cylinder and 
3 automatic presses, or 2 cylinders and 2 
automatic presses, or 3 cylinders and one 
automatic press, or 4 cylinders or more, and 
paper bag factories; class “C” includes all 
establishments operating 2 cylinder presses 
or more, or one composing machine or more, 
or one cylinder when employing 7 male 
employees or more, or any establishment 
employing 7 or more male employees irre- 
spective of the equipment, as well as litho- 
graphy, offset, photo-litho, ruling and book- 
binding * establishments not specifically 


' mentioned in classes “A”, “B” and “E”, and 


the printing departments of paper box 
manufacturing concerns; class “D” includes 
all establishments not comprised in the other 
categories; class “E” includes all establish- 


ments engaged exclusively in bookbinding 
operations. 

Hours: 45 hours per week for establish- 
ments of classes “A”, “B”, “C” and “EK”; 
48 hours for class “D”’ and for paper bag 
and paper box factories; hours for night 
shifts are 42 per week with a maximum of 
9 hours per night. 


Overtime and all work performed between 
mid-day and 12 p.m. on Saturday is payable 
at time and one-half, double time on 
Sundays and 5 specified holidays. 


Minimum wage rates: typographer, key- 
board and caster operators $1 per hour for 
class “A”, 95 cents for class “B”, 90 cents 
for class “C”; bookbinding finisher-gilder 
$1 for class “A”, 95 cents for class “B’, 90 
cents for class “C”’, 86 cents for class “E”; 
pressman and stereotyper 97 cents for class 
“A” 93 cents for class “B”, 88 cents for 
class “C”’, bookbinder 92 cents for class SOA 3e 
89 cents for class “B”, 85 cents for class “C”, 
83 cents for class “EK”; photo-engraver and 
camera operator 92 cents for class AM 
helper in classes “A”, “B” and “C” 28 cents 
in first year, 32 cents in second year; press- 
man on cylinder (class “D”) 75 cents; 
pressman on platen press, typographer (class 
“TD)”’) 67 cents. 

Journeyman on night shifts shall receive 
$2 more per week than the regular rates 
established for day workers. Foremen shall 
receive $4 more per week than journeymen 
in classes “A”, “B” and “C” and $3 more 
in the other classes. 


Apprentices shall receive from $12 per 
week in first year to $24 in second 6 months 
of fifth year, and $1 more per week for night 
work in their first, second and third years 
and $2 more per week in their fourth and 
fifth years. Castermen’s helpers shall receive 
apprentice’s wages up to the rate fixed for 
the fourth year inclusive. After 4 years, 
their wages shall be increased by 10 per 
cent every year until they attain the 
journeymen’s rates. Bookbinding female 
employees start at $9 per week, increased 
to $16 in the second 6 months of their third 
year. 

In judicial districts other than that of 
Quebec, the wage scale may be reduced by 
10 per cent and overtime work shall be paid 
at time and one-half, with a 48-hour day 
week and 45 hours at night. 

Home work is prohibited. Provision is 
made for board and lodging and for appren- 
ticeship regulations. 


Vacation: one week with pay annually 
after one year’s continuous service; one- 
half day with pay for each month of service 
for those who have been employed for less 
than one year. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


CLOCKMAKERS, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated January 29, 
and gazetted February 7, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new agreement between 
“T’Association des Bijoutiers de la province 
de Québec, inc.” and “Le Conseil Corporatif 
des Compagnons—Horlogers_ de Montréal, 
inc.” Agreement to be in effect from Feb- 
ruary 7, 1948, to February 6, 1949, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. Territorial jurisdiction comprises 
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the Island of Montreal, Jesus Island, the 
county of Terrebonne, the city of Joliette, 
the village of Saint-Félix de Valois, the 
town of L’Assomption, the village muni- 
cipalities of Saint-Jacques de Montcalm, 
Mont-Laurier, L’Annonciation and Ferme- 
Neuve. 

Hours: 48 hours per week with overtime 
paid at the pro rata of the wages received. 


Minimum wage rates: senior-clockmakers 
$35 per week, junior-clockmakers $25. (These 
rates are the same as those previously paid.) 
The rate for supernumerary-senior-clock- 
makers is increased from 80 cents to $1 per 
hour, and for supernumerary-junior-clock- 
makers from 65 cents to 75 cents per hour. 


Vacation: one week with pay annually 
after one year of service for the same 


employer. 
Provision is made for apprenticeship 
regulations. 

Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated February 5, 
and gazetted February 14, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new agreement between The 
Builders Exchange Inc. of Montreal, The 
Master Plumbers Association of Montreal 
and vicinity, “La Section des  Entre- 
preneurs en Plomberie et Chauffage” of the 
Retail Merchants Association of Canada inc. 
and “Le Conseil des Svndicats des Métiers 
de la Construction de Montréal”, The Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Council of 
Montreal and Vicinity, The United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 
United States and Canada, Local 144, 
“T,Association des Plombiers, Soudeurs et 
Poseurs d’appareils de Chauffage des Syndi- 
cats nationaux de Montréal, inc.” 

Agreement to be in effect from February 
14, 1948, to March 31, 1948, and for an 
additional 30 days pending the adoption of 
a new agreement. It applies to all engineer- 
ing, construction and _ building operations, 
landscape work (except maintenance land- 
scape work), road work and all erection, 
repair and demolishing undertakings. The 
agreement does not apply to building opera- 
tions performed in cemeteries nor to muni- 
cipal and railway employees. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
Island of Montreal and within 15 miles 
from its limits and the City of Salaberry- 
de-Valleyfield. However, outside the Island 
of Montreal it does not apply to building 
operations costing less than $25,000. For 
the elevator trades, the structural steel 
trade, the trade of steam generating 
mechanics, construction boiler-makers and 
reinforcing steel erectors, the entire prov- 
ince of Quebec is included, except in districts 
where a ratified collective agreement is in 
effect for these trades. 


Hours: for qualified tradesmen, 8 per day, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week; for land- 
scape workmen, shovel operators and pile 
driver men with associated crews, team 
drivers, general trucking, cartage and haul- 
ing employees, 55 hours per week; for 
common labourers (and for mastic floor 
workmen, cement finishers and roofers other 
than sheet metal roofers, when necessary ) 
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9 per day, 50 per week; for linoleum and 
tile layers, etc., 48 per week; for road con- 
struction 60 per week. 


Overtime: time and one-half to midnight; 
after midnight and all work on Sundays and 
11 specified holidays, double time: 


Minimum wage rates are the same as 
those previously in effect and published in 
the LABOUR GAZETTE Sept., 1946, p. 1252, 
with the following exceptions: the rate for 
asbestos insulation mechanic is increased 
from $1.03 to $1.35 per hour, for journey- 
man electrician from $1.11 to $1.25, for 
common labourer and kettleman from 67 to 
70 cents, for marble setter from $1.17 to 
$1.30, for tile setter and terrazzo layer 
from $1.06 to $1.23, for terrazzo polishing 
machine operator (water polishing) from 
76 to 90 cents, for terrazzo polishing machine 
operator (dry) from 95 cents to $1.08, for 
landscape workman, carter, teamdriver, 
general trucking, cartage and hauling from 
62 to 70 cents. 


Apprentices’ wages are the same as those 
previously paid with the following excep- 
tions: for the structural steel industry 70 
per cent of journeyman’s rate during first 
year instead of 50 per cent; for steam 
generating mechanics and _ construction 
boilermakers from 60 per cent during first 
year to 90 per cent during fourth year; for 
the trades of marble and tile setter and 
terrazzo layer from 74 cents per hour during 
first year to $1.07 during fourth year; 
apprentice terrazzo polishing machine oper- 
ator (dry) from 88 cents per hour during 
first 3 months to $1.08 (operator’s rate) 
after 6 months, (water polishing) 74 cents 
for first 3 months and 90 cents after 3 
months. 


Vacation: one week with pay equivalent 
to 2 per cent of annual earnings for 
employees with one year’s service as asbestos 
insulation mechanics, marble tile and 
terrazzo layers and terrazzo dry or water 
polishing machine operators. 


Elevator Construction 


This section of the agreement applies 
throughout the province, which is divided 
into 3 zones: the Montreal region, the Hull 
region and the Quebec region. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, as in 
former agreement. 


Hourly wage rates for the 3 regions are 
the same as those previously in effect and 
summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE, July, 
1947, p. 1008, Nov., p. 1662. 


Plumbers 


This section of the agreement applies to 
all pipe mechanics engaged in all work 
whether inside or outside the shop, and to 
all pipe insulations, whether movable or 
immovable, within or outside a building, 
including the installation, repair, or reno- 
vation of any new or existing plumbing or 
heating system and _ the assembling and 
erecting of furnaces, boilers and equipment 
in connection with same. 


Hours for skilled workers remain un- ° 


changed at 44 per week. Overtime is pay- 
able at time and one-half until midnight 
and on Saturday afternoon; double time 
after midnight and on Sundays and 11 speci- 
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fied holidays. For employees working out- 
side the city limits, the time needed to 
travel from the city limits to the job, and 
vice versa, shall be paid at single time, the 
cost of such transportation to be paid by 
employer. ; 
Minimum hourly wage rates: master 
plumber and master heating contractor 
working as employee $1.75 per hour; 
journeyman in plumbing, heating and pipe 
work, pipe welder $1.40; junior mechanic 
$1; apprentices from 55 cents per hour in 
first year to 75 cents in fourth year. 
Maintenance men in the plumbing trade 
work a maximum of 48 hours per week, 
with overtime at time and one-half (except 
for employees earning a minimum of $2,080 
per annum) as in previous agreement, 
Weekly wages and other conditions for 
maintenance men are the same as those 
previously in effect and published in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, May, 1947, p. 690. 


BUILDING TRADES, CHICOUTIMI 


An Order in Council, dated January 22, 
and gazetted January 31, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., March, 1945, p. 349; May, 1946, 
p. 628, July, p. 930; Feb., 1947, p. 185; 
Jan., 1948, p. 51, and previous issues) by 
the addition to the wage scale of the 
category junior journeymen of the plumber 
and steamfitter trade (1 year), with a wage 
rate of 75 cents per hour in zone I, 70 cents 
in zone II and 60 cents in zone III. 


BUILDING TRADES, HULL 


An Order in council, dated January 22, 
and gazetted January 31, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 


(L.G., May, 1946, p. 629, Aug. p. 1094; 
Feb.;, 1947, (p. 186, Nov.) %p. “1662,- and 
previous issues) by providing that the 


category “specialized labourer” is no longer 
included in this agreement. 

Minimum hourly rate for  carpenters- 
joiners in zone I is increased from $1.05 
to $1.15 per hour and for labourers in 
zone I from 60 to 70 cents per hour. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transport 


LONGSHOREMEN (OCEAN NAVIGATIO N), 
MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated December 10, 
and gazetted December 20, repeals from 
December 31, 1947, the Order in Council 
making this agreement obligatory (L.G., 
Augi,) 1947,'p. 1175 )\e 


CHECKERS AND COOPERS 
TION), MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated December 10, 
and gazetted December 20, repeals from 
December 31, 1947, the Order in Council 
making this agreement obligatory (L.G., 
Sept., 1947, p. 1308). 


(OcEAN NAvIGa- 


SHIPLINERS (OCEAN NAVIGATION), MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated December 10, 
and gazetted December 20, repeals from 
December 31, 1947, the Order in Council 
making this agreement obligatory (L.G., 
Sept., 1947, p. 1308). 


Trade 


HIARDWARE AND PAINT STORES, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated January 22, 
and gazetted January 31, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., July, 1946, p. 931; Jan., 1947, p. 50, 
Sept., p. 1308, and previous issues) by pro- 
viding that Good Friday afternoon is not 
considered a statutory paid holiday and all 
regular employees must work on this day 
after 1 p.m. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated December 10, 
and gazetted December 20, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(Gi, May, 1945; p. 721, June, <p. 874; 
Dec., 1946, p. 1775, and_ previous issues) . 
An amendment published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of April 5, 1947, increased 
the wage rate for journeymen barbers from 
$19 per week plus 50 per cent of the receipts 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


of their work in excess of $27 per week to 
$22 per week plus 50 per cent of receipts 
in excess of $31 per week. 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen 
barbers is increased in the present amend- 
ment to $25 per week plus 50 per cent of 
receipts in excess of $35 per week. 


Service: Public Administration 


MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES (OUTSIDE SERVICES), 
SHERBROOKE 


An Order in Council, dated January 29, 
and gazetted February 7, repeals the Order 
in Council making this agreement obligatory 
and amendment (L.G., Sept., 1945, p. 1342; 
Aug., 1946, p. 1094). 


MUNIcIPAL EMPLOYEES (GAS AND _ KELEC- 
TRICAL DEPARTMENTS), SHERBROOKE 


An Order in Council, dated January 29, 
and gazetted February 7, repeals the Order 
in Council making this agreement obligatory 
(L.G., Sept., 1946, p. 1254). 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


In six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides _ that, 
following a petition from representatives 
of employers or employees in any (or 
specified) industries, the provincial Muin- 
ister charged with the administration of 
the Act may himself, or through a govern- 
ment official delegated by him, call a 
conference of representatives of employers 
and employees. This conference is for 
the purpose of investigating and con- 
sidering the conditions of labour in the 
industry and. of negotiating minimum 
rates of wages and maximum hours of 
work. A schedule of wages and hours 
of labour drawn up at such a confer- 
ence, if the Minister considers that it 
has been agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation 
be made binding by Order im Council, in 
all the zones designated by the Minister. 
The Minister may also establish an 
advisory committee for every zone to 
which a schedule applies to assist in 
carrying out the provisions of the Act 
and the regulations. References to the 
summaries of these Acts and to amend- 
ments to them are given in the LABouR 
GazerTE, October, 1940, p. 1077. Schedules 
of wages and hours recently made binding 
by Orders in Council under these Acts 
are summarized below. 
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Ontario 


Construction 


BRICKLAYERS, OTTAWA 


An Order in Council, dated October 31, 
and gazetted November 22, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for bricklayers 
and stonemasons in the Ottawa Zone, to be 
in effect from December 2, 1947, “during 
pleasure”. 

Hours are reduced from 44 to 40 per 
week. 

Overtime is payable at time and one-half 
for work performed between 5 p.m. and 
10 pm. on a regular working-day and 
between 8 a.m. and 12 noon on Saturday; 
double time for all other overtime and for 
work on Sundays and 5 specified holidays. 
Work of not more than 8 hours’ duration - 
performed at night and which cannot be 
performed during the day is payable at the 
regular hourly rate. 

Minimum wage rate is increased from 
$1.25 to $1.40 per hour. Employees work- 
ing on a night shift receive 8 hours’ pay 
for 7 hours’ work. 

The advisory committee may fix a lower 
minimum rate for handicapped workers. 


BUILDING LABOURERS, OTTAWA 
An Order in Council, dated January 29, 


‘and gazetted February 14, makes binding 


the terms of a new schedule for labourers 
in the Ottawa Zone, to be in effect from 
February 24, 1948, “during pleasure”. 

Minimum wage rate: 61 cents per hour, 
but when an employee is a helper to a 
bricklayer or plasterer he shall be paid 75 
cents per hour. 

The advisory committee may fix a lower 
minimum rate for handicapped workers. 
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_CARPENTERS, KINGSTON 


An Order in Council, dated October 31, 
and gazetted November 22, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for carpenters 
at Kingston, to be in effect from December 
2, 1947, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 
40-hour week. 

Overtime and all work on Sundays and 
on 6 specified holidays is payable at double 
time, except 4 hours’ overtime at the end 
of any regular working-day and between 
8 a.m. and 12 noon on Saturday, when time 
and one-half is paid. Work performed at 
night of not more than 8 hours’ duration 
which cannot be performed during the day 


is payable at the regular rate. ~ No work. 


on Saturday, Sunday and 6 specified holi- 
days except in cases of extreme necessity, 
after obtaining a permit from the advisory 
committee. 

Minimum wage rate: $1.18 per hour. 
Employees working on a night shift receive 
8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Apprentices are governed by the terms 
of The Apprenticeship Act. 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS, KINGSTON 


An Order in Council, dated October 31, 
and gazetted November 22, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for electrical 
workers in the Kingston Zone, to be in 
effect from December 2, 1947, “during 
pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 
40-hour week. 

Overtime is payable at double time, 
except that 4 hours’ overtime may be added 
to any regular working-day and except 
work between 8 a.m. and 12 noon on Satur- 
day which are payable at time and one-half. 
No work -to be performed on Saturday, 
Sunday and 6 specified holidays, except in 
cases of extreme necessity, after obtaining 
a permit from the advisory committee, in 
which case double time will be paid (time 
and one-half Saturday morning). 

Minimum wage rate: $1.15 per hour. An 
employee working on a night shift shall be 
entitled to 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

The advisory committee may fix a lower 
minimum rate for handicapped workers. 


CARPENTERS, ST. CATHARINES 


An Order in Council, dated January 22, 
and gazetted February 7, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for carpenters 
in the St. Catharines Zone, to be in effect 
from February 17, 1948, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 
40-hour week as in previous schedule. 

Overtime work performed on Saturday 
before 5 p.m. or during a three-hour period 
immediately following a regular working- 
day is payable at time and one-half; work 
performed at night, which cannot be per- 
formed during regular working periods, is 
payable at the regular rate; all other over- 
time and all work on Saturdays, Sundays 
and 5 specified holidays is payable at double 
time, unless the advisory committee has 
issued a special permit authorizing per- 
formance of the work at a lower rate. 

Minimum wage rate is increased from 
$1.10 to $1.25 per hour. 

The advisory committee may fix a lower 
rate for handicapped workers. 
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CARPENTERS, WINDSOR 


An Order in Council, dated November 14, 
and gazetted December 6, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for carpenters 
at Windsor, to be in effect from December 
16, 1947, “during pleasure’. ; 

Hours remain unchanged at 40 per week. 

Overtime is payable at double time, 
except that one hour’s overtime may be 
added to any regular working-day at time 
and one-half. Work performed at night of 
not more than 8 hours’ duration which can- 
not be performed during the day and work 
on Saturday before 12 noon to permit the 
pouring of concrete is payable at the 
regular rate. All other work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and on 5 specified holidays only on 
permit from advisory committee, and is 
payable at double time. 

Minimum wage rate is increased from 
$1.23 to $1.35 per hour. Employees work- 
ing on a night shift shall receive $1.40 per 
hour or 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Apprentices are governed by the terms 
of The Apprenticeship Act. 


PLUMBERS, PorT ARTHUR AND Fort WILLIAM 


An Order in Council, dated November 27, 
and gazetted December 6, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for plumbers 
at Port Arthur and Fort William, to be in 
effect from December 16, 1947, “during 
pleasure”. 

Hours are unchanged at 40 per week. 

Overtime is allowed only after obtaining 
a permit from the advisory committee, and 
is payable at time and one-half between 
5 p.m. and midnight. Overtime work at 
the regular rate may be performed between 
8 a.m. and 12 noon on Saturday to permit 
the setting of sleeves and inserts but a 
minimum of 2 hours’ wages shall be paid 
for the work. One hour overtime may be 
added at the regular rate to any ordinary 
working-day to complete a repair job. For 
overtime work on emergency repairs, the 
first 2 hours are payable at the regular 
rate, and travelling time to and from the 
job shall be paid to an employee called 
from his home for work requiring less than 
one hour’s time. All other overtime and 
work on Sundays and 8 specified holidays 
is payable at double time. 

Minimum wage rate is increased from 
$1.10 to $1.25 per week. Employees 
working on a night shift shall receive 8 
hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

The advisory committee may fix a lower 
minimum rate for handicapped workers. 

Apprentices are governed by the terms 
of The Apprenticeship -Act. 


Saskatchewan 
Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS AND BAKERY SALESMEN, PRINCE 
ALBERT 


An Order in Council, dated October 24, 
and gazetted November 8, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for bakers at 
Prince Albert and within a radius of 5 
miles, to be in effect “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8-hour day, 44-hour week for all 
inside employees. 


Overtime: all work in excess of 8 hours 
in any one day or 44 hours in any one 
week is payable at time and _ one-half. 
Employees working on any of the specified 
holidays shall be paid, in addition to one 
day’s wages at the regular rate, time and 
one-half their regular wage rate for every 
hour or part of an hour during which they 
work on such holiday. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: doughmen, 


ovenmen, head shipper $35 per week; 
assistant doughmen $32; bench hand, 
machine operators, cake bakers $33; 
assistant cake bakers, baker’s assistant, 


assistant shipper, barn and stablemen $28; 
pan boys and bread rackers $23; machine 
bread wrappers $26; hand wrappers and 
packers, cake and roll finishers, cake and 
roll wrappers, inside sales persons $24; 
janitors and clean up persons $29; delivery 
salesmen $40; apprentices from $20 per 
week during first 12 months to $25 during 
sixth 6 months. All part time employees 
shall be paid at a rate pro rata to the 
above schedule, provided that no employees 
shall be called for part time work and be 
paid for less than 3 consecutive hours. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


Alberta 


Construction 


SHEET METAL WORKERS, EDMONTON 

An Order in Council, dated October 30, 
and gazetted November 15, repeals the 
Order in Council making this _ schedule 
binding (L.G., June, 1941, p. 707). 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transport 


TAXI DRIVERS, EDMONTON 

An Order in Council, dated October 21, 
and gazetted October 31, repeals the Order 
in Council making this schedule binding 
(L.G., Sept., 1939, p. 953). 


TAXI DRIVERS, CALGARY 

An Order in Council, dated October 21, 
and gazetted October 31, repeals the Order 
in Council making this schedule binding 
(L.G., May, 1940, p. 503). 


TAXI AND Bus DRIVERS, BANFF 

An Order in Council, dated October 21, 
and gazetted October 31, repeals the Order 
in Council making this schedule binding 
(L.G., July, 1939, p. 733). 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different depart- 
ments of the Government, before entering 
into contracts in the first group, is to 
obtain from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage 
rates for the different classifications of 
workmen required in the execution of the 
work. These schedules, known as fair 
wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms 
of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and 
equipment. Contracts in this group are 
awarded in accordance with a policy which 
provides that wage rates must equal those 
current in the district. 


A. more detailed account of the 
Dominion Government’s Fair Wages Policy 
is given in the Lasour Gazette for July, 
1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts 
Awarded During January 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


During the month of January the 
Department of Labour prepared 47 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building 
andi construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 35 
construction contracts were awarded by 
the various Government departments. 
Particulars of these contracts appear in 
the accompanying table. ; 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
S per day and 44 per week, provide that 
“where, by provincial legislation, or by 
agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 
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44 per week, such lesser hours shall not 
be exceeded on this work except in cases 
of emergency as may be approved by the 
Minister of Labour and then only subject 
to the payment of overtime rates as 
specified by the Minister of Labour”, and 
also specify that the rates of wages set 
out therein are “minimum rates only” and 
that “nothing herein contained shall be 
considered as exempting contractors from 
the payment of higher rates in any 
instance where such higher rates are fixed 
by provincial legislation”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


Department No. of Aggregate 
contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 4,248 $4 034,552.00 
Corporation.. 
Post Office.. ab 17 92,218.10 
ReGen aes let enners 2 28,750 00 


CONTRACTS CONTAINING FAIR WAGES SCHEDULES AWARDED DURING JANUARY 





Location Nature of Contract 














Amount 
of Contract 


Date of Wages 
Schedule 


Name of Contractor 


Canadian Commercial Corporation 


MToneton wiNe Ss 2.un eneeteteer 












buildings at No. 5 Equip- 

ment Depot. 

Dartmouth, IN. Sy .c.0e 
the trusses in Hangars 
Nos.’ 5, 6, 7, 8, 108, 109 
and 110 at the R.C.A.F. 
Station. 

Construction of 100 Pre- 
mill-cut housing units for 
permanent married 
quarters, R.C.A.F. Sta- 
tion 

Construction of inflamma- 
ble stores building No. 
57, H.M.C. Dockyard 

Construction of roads, 


Greenwood N.Ss reece eer 


Valifax, Nasional eet 


Montreal, Quew.cs. > «i 


Quebec Command Head- 
quarters, St.  Sulpice 
Barracks 


Sie Hubert ee Qseeeathte ees 
I Ninian, Onnosnoooacsedea ar 


R.C.A.F. Station 


of the trusses in Hangars 
Nos. 1 and 5, and shoring 
repairs in Hangars Nos. 
2,3and 4at No.11.T.S. 

Installation of antennae 
system 

Construction of New Hali- 
fax Rhombic at W/T 
Station 


Gloucester Township, Ont. . 
OrleanssOnts-peesenas ee 


Ottaway, Ont.. s.c.0ecceee: 

Accommodation, Bea- 
ver Barracks 

Aviation kerosene storage, 


R.C.A.F. Station 


Toronto LOUbeetee ere oce 
Trenton, ONntemecrenioes 


mill-cut housing units 
for permanent married 
quarters, R.C.A.F. Sta- 
tion 

Restoration of Hangar 
Site, R.C.A.F. Station 


Building 


Edmonton, Alta..........=- 
Conversion of 


Seaulsland, (BiG 7aseteeree 


Fort stavohn, BC... 


iver Bridge, 
Northwest Highway 
System 


Painting exterior trim on|Garland’s Hardware, 












Repairs and reinforcing of|A. F. 


Aviation kerosene storage,|J. D. Bogue, Ottawa, Ont. 


Repairs and reinforcement|A. F. Byers Construction 


Alterations for Air Cadet|Henry Dagenais, Ottawa, 


Construction of 125 Pre-|Hill-Clark-Francis, 









$5,775 00 jOctober 9, 1947 
Moncton, N.B. 
Byers Construction 60,000 00 |January 7, 1948 
Co., Ltd., Montreal (28), 
Que. 
J. & D. A. Harquail Co., 836,770 00 |January 3, 1948 
Ltd., Campbellton, 
N.B. 
Standard Construction 29,400 00 |January 30, 1947 
Co., Ltd., Halifax, N.S. 
The Key Construction 13,390 00 |October 15, 1947 
Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
3,595 00 |November 13, 1947 
20,000 00 |January 13, 1948 
Co., Ltd., Montreal (28), 
Que. 
Stanley G. Brookes, Ot- 18,750 00 |September 24, 1947 
tawa, Ont. 
Stanley G. Brookes, Ot- 4,750 00 |October 25, 1947 
tawa, Ont. 
7,341 00 |September 24, 1947 
Ont 
Spartan Contracting Co. 5,194 55 |November 24, 1947 


Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Ltd., 
New Liskeard, Ont. 


1,050,580 00| January 8, 1948 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


‘Penticton: Crsnecc scion’ 
vices 


Wancouvetwb: Gr weer: ce Construction of houses..... 


Vancouver, B.C....-......-|Construction of houses..... 


Vancouver, B.C.....2....++ Construction of houses..... 
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Installation of water ser-|Interior Contracting Co. 


Bennett & White of Ed- 41,791 40 |October 9, 1947 
monton, Ltd., Edmon- 
ton, Alta. 
Chester H. Neff, Vancou- 59, 821 00 |September 8, 1947 
ver, 
172,500 00 |January 28, 1948 
Ltd., Montreal (25), 
Que. 
23,691 00 |December 18, 1947 
Ltd., Penticton, B.C. 
Dick & Perkins Construc- 188,000 00 |February 17, 1948 
tion Co. Ltd., Vancou- 
ver, B.C. 
Alton Ottowell Co. Ltd., 188,000 00 |February 17, 1948 
Vancouver, B.C 
Biltmore Construction Co. 328,951 00 |February 17, 1948 


Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 


CONTRACTS CONTAINING FAIR WAGES SCHEDULES AWARDED DURING JANUAR Y—Concluded 
—ee—e—e—eoeoeoeoeoeoeoeoOoOoes—s<S—s—_—~“<s—~<~Soao=s@aomoanmapws$ToumOwODuDuooe eee 
Amount 


of Contract 


Date of Wages 
Schedule 


—_———— 


Location | Nature of Contract Name of Contractor 


Se eee 











National Harbours Board 


St. John Dry Dock Co. 
ted East Saint John, 


Saint John Harbour, N.B...{Reconstruction McLeod- 
Pettingill Wharf and 


shed 


2,686,871 59 |October 14, 1947 














Department of Public Works 


Tignish Harbour, P.E.I....|Repairs to breakwaters...]H. J. Phillips & Son, 77,673 25 |November 12, 1947 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


Edmundston, N.B.......... Alterations to Public John Flood & Sons, Ltd., 26,760 00 |October 10, 1947 
Building Saint John, N.B. 
eLrauroyNeSeeosoacc ot eee Repairs and painting at|Messrs. Kenney Construc- 17,668 00 |October 6, 1947 
Public Building tion! eCos,. utd.) Yar 
mouth, N.S. 
Ste. Scholastique, P.Q..... Alterations and additions|Messrs. Emilien Lafortune 11,191 28 |July 18, 1947 
to Public Building & Jean-Claude Pereault, 
Joliette, P.Q. 
Trois Pistoles, P.Q.........|Construction of a wharf|Jean Baptiste Rioux, Trois 95,848 90 |October 27, 1947 
extension and dredging Pistoles, P.Q. 
Brantiord sOntaescee nee Alterations to  Public/Schultz Construction Ltd., 9,890 00 | December 16, 1947 
Building Brantford, Ont. 
ond On wOntwy wean Repairs and replacements/J. A. Brownlee Ltd., Lon- 6,147 12 |December 22, 1947 


of roofing to designated] don, Ont. 
buildings, Westminster 
Hospital 
OttawaacOnterrcetee tee Interior painting and|Robert Strang, Ottawa, 10,300 00 | November 21, 1947 
redecoration at Library! Ont. 
of Parliament 


Ottawa Ont meena eee Improvements to light-|Messrs. Fred <A. Wilson 5,661 00 | December 11, 1947 
ing—Postal Terminal Contracting Co. Ltd., 
Building Ottawa, Ont. 
PonplopewOntae eens Harbour repairs, Centre|Ontario Construction Co.., 82,900 00 | November 26, 1947 
Pier ee St. Catharines, 
nt. 
Borteliope, Ontemace jake Harbour repairs, East|Ontario Construction Co., 8,125 00 | November 26, 1947 
Breakwater ee St. Catharines, 
nt. 
Moose Jaw, Sask........... Interior painting of Public/T. D. MacKay, Moose 7,552 00 |October 11, 1947 
Building Jaw, Sask. 
CalzanvarA lta asceenanieee: Construction of a weights|Hornstrom Brothers, Cal- 36,690 00 |October 7, 1947 
and measures building gary, Alta. 
GaleanryarA tae. chee ok Interior painting and re-|Messrs. William Sigalet & 6,300 00 |November 13, 1947 
ee at Customs] Co. Ltd., Calgary, Alta. 
uilding 
Beaver Point, Burgoyne}/Wharf repairs and float|James McDonald Con- 8,033 50 |November 17, 1947 
ae and Vesuvius Bay,| removal struction Co., Ltd., Vic- 
Ve torie 
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LABOUR LAW 


Recent Regulations Under 


Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Upward revisions in the wages to be paid apprentices in plumbing 
and steam-fitting in Alberta have been ordered for certain portions 
of the apprenticeship period. A syllabus of training, approved by 
the Apprenticeship Board, ts to be provided in the future for such 


apprentices. 


In New Brunswick the increase from $2,000 to $2,500 


in the maximum average earnings on which workmen’s compensation 


may be based has been brought into effect. 


Coal mines and sodium 


sulphite mines and works are brought under the Saskatchewan 


Factories Act. 


The yearly fee charged any person eligible for 


benefits under the Saskatchewan Health Services Act has been raised 


from $9.50 to $11. 


DOMINION 


Canada Shipping Act 


New pilotage by-laws of the New 
Westminster Pilotage District which were 
approved by. P.C. 57 of January 8, 
gazetted January 28, exempt from pilotage 
dues vessels under 250 tons net registered 
tonnage, instead of those under 50 tons. 
An embarking and a disembarking fee of 
$5 each has been introduced for vessels 
employing a pilot and the charge for 
moving a vessel between certain specified 
points has been raised by $5. 

The new Order repeals an Order in 
Council. (P:C. 957) of May 7, 1930. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The regulations of August 9, 1945 (L.G., 
1945, p. 1349) governing the trade of 
plumbing and _ steam-fitting have been 
amended so that certain provisions regard- 
ing instruction, training and _ prescribed 
courses for apprentices will hereafter be 
set out in a syllabus approved by the 
Apprenticeship Board rather than in the 
regulations. These sections had previously 
set out in detail the classes and courses 
required and the skills and processes in 
which the apprentice was to be instructed 
by the employer. A subsection is added 
to the general regulations: governing 
designated trades to require the employer 
to allow an apprentice to attend regularly 
all classes and training prescribed by the 
Board. 

The wages to be paid an apprentice have 
been increased in the sixth half-yearly 
training period, from 424 per cent to 495 
per cent of the prevailing journeyman’s 
wages, in the seventh half-year from 45 
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Marketing Services 


to 50 per cent, and for the eighth period, 
from 47 to 60 per cent. The rate for the 
ninth and tenth periods remains at 75 per 
cent. As before, all increases, except the 
first, are subject to the passing of such 
trade tests and examinations for the annual 
certificates of progress as are prescribed. 
These amendments were made through 
Order in Council 1375 of December 30, 
1947, gazetted January 15, 1948. 


Alberta Co-operative 
Associations Act 


The standard by-laws of co-operative 
societies established in December 24, 1946 
(L.G., 1947, p. 197) have been amended 
by Order in Council 1352 of December 23, 
1947, gazetted January 15, 1948. One of 
the new sections requires the bonding of 
persons entrusted with the handling of 
money or goods and the other provides that 
an association may borrow annually from 
each member an amount of money equal 
to his patronage dividend and may repay 
this loan without interest. 


Alberta Public Service 
Pension Act, 1947 


This Act is to be applied, beginning 
April first next, by virtue of Order in 
Council 54 gazetted January 31, to 
employees of the University Hospital 
Board, the Civil Service Association of 
Alberta, the Alberta Liquor Control Board, 
Limited, and the 
Alberta Government Insurance Office. It 
was applied to persons employed by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board last 
May 6 (L.G., 1947, p...1024), The Act 
requires contributions from employees of 
five per cent of their salaries and by the 
Government of at least an equal amount. 


British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 


By order of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, January 10, gazetted Jan- 
uary 22, pneumoconiosis contracted in 
rock-quarrying and rock-drilling was added 
to the industrial diseases under the Act. 


New Brunswick 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The amendment to the above Act (L.G., 
Jan., p. 55) which raised the maximum 
average earnings on which compensation 
may be based from $2,000 to $2,500 has 
been proclaimed in effect from January 1, 
1°48. The Proclamation was issued on 
January 9 and gazetted January 21. 


Ontario Old Age Pensions Act 


The necessary conditions for an old age 
pensioner to receive a cost-of-living bonus 
not exceeding ten dollars a month have 
been relaxed’ somewhat. Previously, an 
application had to be made in writing to 
the Old Age Pensions Commission setting 
forth in detail the exceptional nature of 
the applicant’s needs; and these needs had 
to be confirmed by an investigator. A 
unanimous decision of the Commission was 
necessary. 

By Order 269. of December 18 last, 
gazetted January 3, amending Order 141 
of July 24, 1947 (L.G., 1947, p. 1498), the 
words “by unanimous decision” have been 
removed. Order 14, January 29, 1948, 
gazetted February 14, further amends the 
Order of July last so that the only require- 
ment is that there must be acceptable 
information indicating exceptional need in 
the records of the Department of Welfare. 


Saskatchewan Factories Act 


Coal mines and sodium sulphate mines 


and works were brought within the 
Factories Act by a Proclamation made 
under the Act on November 4, 1947, 


gazetted November 8. The Magistrate in 
Weyburn held, in a test case lodged by 
the Provincial Government against the 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan Coal Com- 


pany for refusal to pay its employees 
overtime and holiday pay, that the Hours 
of Work Act and the Minimum Wage Act 
did not apply to coal mines. He said that 
since the Factories Act did not apply to 
coal mines, the other Acts were not 
applicable since they apply to factories as 
defined in the Factories Act. By bringing 
coal mines and sodium sulphate mines 
within the scope of the Factories Act, this 
difficulty is removed. 


Saskatchewan Health Services Act © 


The yearly fee of $9.50 charged each 
person eligible for benefits under the Act 
is raised to $11 for the twelve-month 
period beginning April of this year. A 
three-dollar charge is to be levied for the 
first three months of this year. These 
changes in the regulations of April 16, 1946 
(L.G., 1946, p. 833) are effected by Order 
in Council 108 of January 16, gazetted 
January 24. 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 


Payments exceeding four dollars a day 
may be made from the Saskatchewan 
Hospitalization Fund for services provided 
persons entitled to benefits under the Act 
by the Flin Flon General Hospital, Flin 
Flon, Manitoba, or the St. Antoine 
Hospital at Le Pas, Manitoba, by agree- 
ment between these hospitals and the 
Saskatchewan Health Services Planning 
Commission, if the hospitals agree to 
accept the payment as payment in full for 
such services as beneficiaries would receive 
in Saskatchewan. 

The limit of 60 days on payment for 
hospital services outside Saskatchewan may 
also be exceeded at these hospitals, pro- 
vided an agreement has been reached and 
there is need for continued hospitalization 
in the opinion of the attending physician. 
His opinion is subject to review by the 
Commission. 

These changes were effected by Order 
in Council 220 of February 3, gazetted 
February 14, which amended the general 
regulations of August 6, 1947 (L.G., March, 
1948, p. 197). 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Picket eligible for unemployment insur- 
ance—Um~pire rules. 


Mr. Justice Lucien Cannon, Umpire 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
allowed the appeal of Arnold Horner, 
former employee of Ottawa Car and Air- 


craft Company, Limited, against the loss 
of four days’ unemployment insurance 
benefits when he was on picket duty out- 
side the Company’s plant. 

His Lordship held that Horner was 
unemployed when picketing, that he was 
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capable of and available for work, and was 
unable to obtain suitable employment, the 
three necessary conditions for the receipt 
of benefits. 

A fuller account of this case will be 
found on page 198 of the March issue of 
the LaBourR GAZETTE. 


Employers’ contributions to Unemploy- 
ment Insurance fund, like workers’ rank 
as preferred claims in bankruptcy case. 


When tthe Unemployment Insurance Act 
states that— 

In the event of the bankruptcy of the 
employer the Commission shall in respect 
of any unpaid contributions be entitled to 
the same priority as is accorded wage- 
earners with respect to wages under the 
Bankruptcy Act. 

the word, “contributions”, includes those 
of both employers and workers. This was 
the opinion of Mr. Justice Manson of the 
British Columbia Supreme Court in allow- 
ing the appeal of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission against the decision 
of the 
Association Limited which allowed as a 
preferred claim only the workers’ contri- 
butions and not the total claimed by the 
Commission against the assets of the 
Northern Spruce Company for which the 
Association is trustee. 

When the Northern Spruce Company 
became bankrupt in 1945, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission filed a claim 
with the trustee for $207.20. The latter 
allowed only $28.17, the amount of the 
Unemployment Insurance contributions 
deducted by the Company from wages 
for February, March and April, 1945, the 
months immediately before the employer’s 
assignment. 

Before the Court, the respondent trustee 
argued that the amount of the employer’s 
contributions for the same months, $37.57, 
did not have the same priority as the 
amount collected from the employees, that 
in the subsection quoted above the word 
“contributions” has the same meaning as 
in the subsection which preceded it. The 
latter clause provides— 

Any sum deducted by an employer from 
wages or other remuneration under this 
Act shall be deemed to have been 
entrusted to him for the purpose of pay- 
ing the contribution for which it was 
deducted. 

Since this latter subsection obviously refers 
only to employees’ contributions, it was 
argued that the contributions referred to 
in the following subsection were also 
workers’. 
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Canadian Credit Men’s Trust. 


In regard to this contention, Mr. Justice 
Manson said :— 

It is admittedly difficult to understand 
why subsection (2) was not enacted as 
a separate section and put in the 
Bankruptcy Act where it belongs. Never- 
theless, having regard to the general 
tenor of the Act and to the definition 
of “contributions” as contained in sec- 
tions 17 and 18, and to the further fact 
that the word “contribution” is used in 
the plural and not in the singular, it 
would seem clear that subsection (2) was 
intended to apply to unpaid contributions 
in the employers’ hands, whether his own 
or wage-earners’. 


The first subsection of the. Unemploy- 
Ment Insurance Act quoted above was 
repealed in 1946 but the repeal will not 
take effect until the amending Act is 
proclaimed. The Bankruptcy Act has not 
yet been amended—Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission vs. Canadian Credit 
Men’s Trust Association Limited 1 (1948 
Western Weekly Reports 106. 


Alberta claim for overtime wages allowed. 


Only the Board of Industrial Relations, 
not its inspectors, has power under the 
Alberta Labour Act to arbitrate and 
settle a dispute concerning wages, and, 
failing a settlement, the acceptance, with- 
out prejudice, of payment for certain work 
is not a bar to the recovery of the balance. 
For these reasons Judge Sissons of the 
District Court of Southern Alberta allowed 
with costs a claim for $200 in back wages 
allegedly owed by the Canadian Corps of 
Commissionaires. 

The plaintiff, Moody, had been employed 
by the defendant Corps as a guard at the 
Lethbridge Airport on behalf of War 
Assets Corporation. When, last April, the 
number of guards was reduced from four 
to two, the plaintiff and the other remain- 
ing guard assumed that this meant they 
were to do 24-hour service, 12 hours on, 
12 hours off, Sundays included, rather than 
the previous shift of eight hours a day, 
which was in accordance with the Hours 
of Work Act. They were paid wages for 
April, however, on an eight-hour basis. 

In May, Moody complained to the 
Board of Industrial Relations. He and 
the other guard were dismissed, and the 
two subsequently hired were told that 
while they were classified as resident care- 
takers, they would not be expected to 
work, nor be paid, for more than eight 
hours on six days a week. 

An inspector for the Board, acting on 
the complaint, arranged with the defendant 
to have the plaintiff paid for the Sundays 


worked. The latter accepted this pay- 
ment but, he insisted, without prejudice 
to his claim for the balance due for over- 
time. The defendant, on the other hand, 
considered the payment a settlement of 
the claim. 

Counsel for the defendant made three 
submissions to the Court: (1) that there 
was a definite hiring at $5 per day for an 
eight-hour shift, that this was not changed, 
and there was no new contract when the 
number of guards was reduced; (2) that 
the receipt of wages and the cashing of 
the cheques by the plaintiff barred him 
from action; (3) that there was a settle- 
ment pursuant to the Alberta Labour Act. 
Section 8 of the Act states that the Board 
of Industrial Relations may arbitrate in 
cases of disputes over wages and other 
conditions of employment. 

The Court rejected the first argument, 
holding that the terms of employment 
were changed when two of the guards were 
dismissed. The trouble would not have 
arisen,-it was pointed out, if these men 
had been given the specific instructions 
given to the guards who replaced them, 
or if the section of the Act had been 
obeyed which requires notices to be posted 
as to the beginning of work, hours, shifts, 
etc. The contention that the suit was 
barred by the acceptance of certain pay- 
ments was also ruled out by the Court, 
since the defendant was at all times aware 
of the position taken by the plaintiff. 

Regarding the third argument, that a 
settlement had been reached, the Judge 
said :— 

My understanding of section 8 of The 
Alberta Labour Act is that it is only the 
Board of Industrial Relations which has 
the power to arbitrate in cases of dispute 
between employers and employees and 
adjust, compromise and settle such dis- 
putes and make an adjustment, com- 
promise or settlement binding upon the 
employers and employees concerned. 
There is no evidence that this matter 
ever came before or was considered by 
the Board, and no order was made by 
the Board. 

Under section 4 of the Act the Min- 


ister may appoint inspectors whose duty 
it shall be to enforce the provisions of 


the Act. Every inspector is empowered 
to enter upon premises and question 
employees. By section 9 inspectors are 


given wide powers of inspection, exam- 
ination and inquiry. They do not appear 
to be given powers to arbitrate. 


—Moody vs. Canadian Corps Commis- 
sionnaires 1 (1948) Western Weekly 
Reports 60. 


Appeal of Alberta mine operators 
concerning validity of termination of 
union agreement dismissed by Supreme 
Court of Canada. 


The Supreme Court of Canada dismissed 
on January 27 a motion of members of the 
Western Coal Operators’ Association for 
a ruling on the validity of a notice 
terminating their agreement given by the 
United Mine Workers of America, Dis- 
trict 18. The operators had appealed the 
judgment of the Alberta Court of Appeal 
which held that the Wartime Labour 


Relations Regulations gave the parties to 


any agreement the right to terminate it 
after one year (L.G., Jan-Feb., 1947, p. 58). 

Mr. Justice Kerwin, speaking for the 
Supreme Court, said that any judgment 
given in favour of the appellants would 
be of no avail unless given “some appre- 
ciable time” before March 31, of this year. 
The pressure of other cases coming to the 
Court before this date made it impossible 
to consider to hear the case in time.— 
Alezo Coal Co. et al v. UMWA District 
18, and International Coal and Coke Ca: 
et al v. UMWA District 18. 


Supreme Court cannot consider appeal 
of B.C. union against decision that 
union is entity. 


The ruling of the British Columbia Court 
of Appeal that the Nanaimo Dry Cleaning 
and Laundry Workers’ Union is a legal 
entity for the purpose of prosecution under 
the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act (L.G., 1947, p. 1500) cannot be con- 
sidered by the Supreme Court of Canada. 

The appeal of the union to the Supreme 
Court was quashed on January 26 on the 
ground that the Supreme Court had no 
jurisdiction in the matter. Under Section 
39 of the Supreme Court Act, appeals to 
that Court arising out of criminal causes 
are not allowed. The Crown’s contention 
that prosecutions under the British 
Columbia statute are criminal causes was 
upheld by the Court—In re Nanaimo 
Dry Cleaning and Laundry Workers’ Union 
Local 1. 


Damages awarded against officers of 
Vancouver typographical union. 


The strike of members of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union . against The 
Vancouver Province was an illegal strike 
as well as a conspiracy on the part of 
the union members, Mr. Justice J. O. 
Wilson held in the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia in awarding the Southam 
Company, publishers of The Vancouver 
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Province, $10,000 damages and costs against 
six officers of Local 226 of the Union. 
The Court granted an order restraining 
permanently the officers and members of 
Local 226 from watching and besetting the 
premises of The Vancouver Province. 
Judgment was given on February 18. 

On July 15, 1946, the late Mr. Justice 
Harper granted an interim order restrain- 
ing from certain acts until July 29 certain 
persons, being members of the ITU Local 
employed by The Vancouver Province, 
and the local and international officers of 
the Union. This interim injunction was 
continued in a modified form until the 
trial by an order of the same Court on 
July 30 (L.G., 1946, p. 1835). 


The plaintiff company on September 26 
entered suit. for $250,000 damages from 
an alleged conspiracy to injure and of 
wrongful acts on the part of Woodruff 
Randolph, President of the ITU, Harry 
Finch, the Canadian representative, James 
Davidson, Western Canadian representa- 
tive, and six officers of the Vancouver 
Local. The plaintiff asked, too, for a 
declaration that the strike was illegal and 
for an injunction restraining the members 
of the Union from continuing illegal acts. 
The claim was later changed to one for 
general damages, counsel for the Company 
stating that it was not seeking punitive 
damages but “to establish that it is 
entitled to peacefully pursue its business 
of publishing a daily newspaper without 
being subjected to wilful, deliberate and 
unlawful interference.” 

On examination for discovery, on 
October 16, before Mr. Justice Coady, the 
secretary-treasurer of Local 226 refused to 
produce the minutes and other documents 
of the Local, which had been asked for 
by plaintiff's counsel, on the ground that 
he had been refused permission to do so 
by the Local. Mr. Justice Coady held 
that the secretary had the right to refuse. 
On October 21 the British Columbia Court 
of Appeal dismissed plaintiff’s appeal 
against this decision. 

The strike, which began on June 5, 1946, 
resulted from a decision of the Vancouver 
Local to 'support the strike of the 
Winnipeg Local of the Union against the 
Winnipeg Tribune. The latter dispute 
arose from the refusal of the Tribune 
management to include in its agreement 
with the Local the usual statement that 
the general laws of the ITU formed part 
of the agreement and were not subject 
to arbitration. Changes had been made 
in the general laws to require public 
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holidays with pay, severance pay of not 
less than two weeks when members were 
affected by suspension or mergers of com- 
panies, and pay allowances for illness. A 
night work premium of 10 per cent was 
also required by the 1945 laws. The 
Southam Company considered unreason- 
able the demand that these provisions 
should not be subject to arbitration, but 
the Company’s policy was to leave the 
question of labour relations to. its local 
managements. Agreements were reached 
by the various Locals with the Southam 
papers except in Winnipeg and Calgary. 
A strike against the Winnipeg Tribune 
followed on November 5, 1945. 

The international and national officers 
of the ITU called on the other locals for 
“Immediate concerted action” in support 
of the Winnipeg branch. The Vancouver 
Local on November 24, 1945, adopted the 
draft resolution proposed by the officers 
to declare all Southam contracts null and 
void, and it appealed to the headi office 
of the Southam Company in Montreal to 
settle the dispute in favour of the strikers. 
The Company replied that the decision 
rested with the Winnipeg management. 
On February 26, 1946, the ITU President, 
Randolph, wrote to Local 226 advising it 
to cancel its agreement with The Province 
as a means of aiding the Winnipeg strikers. 
The Winnipeg Local also asked the Van- 
couver Local for help. 

As regards the strike, Mr. Justice Wilson 
stated :-— 

The plaintiff adopted every means avail- 
able to avert a strike. All possibilities 
of negotiation were exhausted. The strike 
had nothing to do with relations between 
The Province and its printers. Every 
printer who gave evidence regarded The 
Province as a fair employer. 

The strike came about solely as a result 
of the Winnipeg situation. 

The strike which took place on June 5, 
1946, is admitted by defendant’s Counsel 


to have contravened the provisions of 
P.C..1003 as amended by P.C. 6893. 


Section 21 of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations (P.C. 1003), which were 
in effect in British Columbia in relation 
to such industries as were not classed as 
war industries until May 15, 1947 by virtue 
of a British Columbia statute of 1944, 
stipulates that no employee shall go on 
strike until an attempt has been made to 
effect an agreement and until fourteen 
days have elapsed after the Conciliation 
Board appointed to deal with the dispute 
reported to the Minister of Labour. 

The illegality of the strike, however, 
did not in itself entitle the plaintiff to 


damages, His Lordship declared, since the 
Labour Relations Regulations “fall clearly 
within the principle’ enunciated in 
numerous decisions, that legislation which 
“creates a wrong or crime and provides a 
penalty” does not establish 
a right of action in the person injured by 
the doing of that wrong or crime.... 
But in an action of conspiracy, the 
plaintiff is not required to establish that 
the act agreed on and done was one 
which would create a right of action 
against an individual, he is only required 
to establish that it was unlawful. 


Mr. Justice Wilson then proceeded to 
consider whether there was a conspiracy. 
He quoted the definition of criminal con- 
spiracy, given by Willes, J., in 1868 in 
Mulcahy v. Reg. as quoted by Lord Wright 
in Crofter Harris Tweed Co. v. Veitch in 
1942 :— 

A conspiracy consists not merely in the 
intention of two or more, but in the 
agreement of two or more to do an 


unlawful act, or to do a lawful act by 
unlawful means. 


In Mr. Justice Wilson’s opinion, the 
agreement to strike in violation of P.C. 
1003 comes within this definition of con- 
spiracy. As pointed out by Lord Wright 
in the Crofter case, a conspiracy to conduct 
a strike or lockout by means of conduct 
prohibited by statute would create a right 


oi action. By the same reasoning a con- 
spiracy to conduct an illegal strike is 
actionable. Further, the British Columbia 


Court found that illegal means were used 
in the conduct of the strike but that there 
was no direct evidence of an agreement 
as to the illegal means. 

Mr. Justice Wilson continued :— 


Where the acts agreed on and done are 
in themselves lawful, then, even if their 
doing damnified the plaintiff, no action 
of conspiracy will lie, unless the object 
of the conspirators was to injure the 
plaintiff. If this was the object, then 
the acts become unlawful. 

The subject of inquiry is lawfulness 
or unlawfulness. But suppose that the 
acts agreed on and done are not lawful 
acts, but are unlawful acts. Is an inquiry 
into the object of the conspiracy then 
necessary? I think not. 

The unlawfulness of the acts has been 
established, it is inherent in the nature 
of the acts, and an inquiry into their 
purpose becomes superfluous. The require- 
ments of Willes, J’s definition have been 
fully complied with. 


Mr. Justice Wilson referred again to the 
decision of the House of Lords dismissing 
the appeal of the Crofter Harris Tweed Co. 
against the decision of the Court of 
Sessions which refused to prohibit two 
officials of the Transport and General 


Workers’ Union from instructing dockers 
not to handle tweed or yarn belonging to 
the Company (L.G., 1942, p. 499). He 
quoted Lord Simon, Lord Chancellor, as 
follows :— 


The appellants therefore, in order to 
make out their case, have to establish 
(a) agreement between the two _ respon- 
dents (b) to effect an unlawful pur- 
pose (c) resulting in damage to the 
appellants. ... 

In the present case, the conclusion, in 
my opinion, is that the predominant 
object of the respondents in getting the 
embargo imposed was to benefit their 
trade union members by preventing under- 
cutting and unregulated competition, and 
so helping to secure the economic stability 
of the island industry. The result they 
aimed at achieving was to create a better 
basis for collective bargaining, and thus 
directly to improve wage prospects. A 
combination with such an object is not 
unlawful because the object is the legiti- 
mate promotion of the interests of the 
combiners, and because the damage neces- 
sarily inflicted on the appellants is not 
inflicted by criminal or tortious means 
and is not “the real purpose” of the 
combination. I agree with Lord Fleming 
when he says in his judgment that it is 
not for a court of law to consider in this 
connection the expediency or otherwise of 
a policy adopted by a trade union. 
Neither can liability be determined by 
asking whether the damage inflicted to 
secure the purpose is disproportionately 
severe. This may throw doubts on the 
bona fides of the avowed purpose, but, 
once the legitimate purpose is established, 
and no unlawful means are involved, the 
quantum of damage is irrelevant. 


Mr. Justice Wilson considered that in 
the case before him, points (a) and (c) 
as thus stated by Lord Simon were clearly 
proved, and also “the unlawful purpose, 
to go unlawfully on strike’. He empha- 
sized, that 
the point to be established is that the 
acts agreed on are wrongful, i.e. unlaw- 
ful; not that they are necessarily action- 
able per se and apart from any question 
of conspiracy. 


The picketing as carried on constituted 
in his opinion the illegal means. In 
deciding this question, the Court referred 
both to Section 501 of the Criminal Code 
and to the British Columbia Trade Unions 
Act. The former exempts 


attending at or near or approaching to 
such house or other place as aforesaid, in 
order merely to obtain or communicate 
information 


from the prohibition against watching or 


besetting. 
The B.C. Act, he stated, 
bars any civil action against unions, 


employers, etc. . . for things done in com- 
municating facts. It also bars any civil 
action against such persons for things 
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done by way of persuasion, so long as 
such things do not amount to intimidation, 
violence, ete. 

The persuasion may be exercised, not 
only in respect of refusing employment 
with any one, but also of becoming a 
customer of any one. 


Mr. Justice Wilson found that 


the presence of such unreasonable num- 
bers of persons, crowding the sidewalks, 
blocking the entrance to the building, 
cannot be justified, under either Section 
501 of the Criminal Code or under the 
Trade Unions Act. 


He referred also to various breaches of 
the law by individuals, to the restraining 
orders made by Mr. Justice Harper, and 
to interference with customers. There was, 


he said, 
evidence to show that the pickets were 
instructed to observe the law ... to show 


that pickets who violated these instruc- 
tions were removed from picket duty ... 


But, in the Court’s opinion, 


if the strikers made an honest effort to 
observe the law I cannot believe that the 
violence which broke out in the early 
morning of July 12th would have con- 
tinued until it was ended by injunction 
on, duly, loth: 


_  <As regards the manner of picketing, 
Lord Lindley in Lyons v. Wilkins (1898) 
was quoted, in part, as follows:— 


Now Parliament has not yet conferred 
upon trade unions the power to coerce 
people, and to prevent them from work- 
ing for anybody upon any terms that they 
like; and yet, in the absence of such a 
power, it is obvious that a strike may 
not be effective, and may not answer its 
purpose. 

Of course it depends on circumstances. 
Some strikes are perfectly effective by 
virtue of the mere strike, and other strikes 
are not effective unless the next step can 
be taken, and unless other people can be 
prevented from taking the place of the 
strikers. 

That is the pinch of the case in trade 
disputes, and until Parliament conferg on 
trade unions the power of saying to 
people, “You shall not work upon terms 
which you shall agree with those who are 
desirous of employing you,” trade unions 
are exceeding their power when they take 
steps to endeavour to exercise such com- 
pulsion to compel people not to work on 
any terms that they choose to make. I 
need hardly say that up to the present 
momen any such power as that does not 
exist. 


Mr. Justice Wilson continued:— 


This citation may be _ particularly 
apropos here if the defendants, miscon- 
ceiving the law, thought they had some 
legal right to interfere with ingress to 
and egress from The Province building. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that 
in recent labour disputes in Canada 
strikers have presumed to exercise this 
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sort of control. They have, for instance, 
prevented the movement of people and 
goods to and from establishments whose 
employees were on strike. . . 

Let it be clear that any such acts are 
entirely unlawful. A labour union has 
no more right to prevent free access to 
an employer’s premises than has an 
employer to prevent access to union 
headquarters. be 

I can only say that the concerted 
nature of acts of the defendants, and 
particularly the acts of July 12th and 
13th is not in my mind reconcilable with 
anything less than a general agreement 
and plan among the members of Local 226 
to create a nuisance around The Province 
building by molesting and intimidating 
employees and others’ entering’ the 
ubldines ees. 

I must find that these acts were agreed 
on and done by the general membership 
of Local 226 and that all defendants who - 
have been served with the writ herein 
and who are members of that Union 
(except the non-voting apprentices) are 
responsible as conspirators. 

While the advice and direction of 
Randolph, Finch and Davidson started 
the strike which lead to all later events, 
there is no evidence before me that they 
joined in the conspiracy to strike unlaw- 
fully or to do unlawful acts. The action 
must, therefore, as to these leaders be 
dismissed and their followers stand 
responsible. 

So far as damage is concerned, the 
plaintiff has taken the highly commend- 
able position that it wants no damages 
from the rank and file of the Union, but 
only from its officers. 

The actual damage done to the plaintiff 
by this strike may well run into millions. 
The Province suffered a great drop in its 
circulation and in its advertising revenue, 
a loss which has not yet been repaired. 
This was due to the interruption of pub- 
lication for a period of 46 days, to the 
prolonged unruliness about The Province 
building which must, I think, intimidate 
or disgust potential customers, and to the 
unlawful and turbulent picketing of news 
vendors selling The Province. 

Proven damages during the shut-down 
period ran at the rate of about $300,000 
per month. The whole affair, calamitous 
to both sides, provides a most illuminat- 
ing example of the necessity for the 
utmost moderation, reasonableness and 
deliberation in the settlement of all 
labour disputes. 

The modern labour war is like the 


’ modern international war in that the 


material gain to the winner can rarely 
offset. the destructive loss caused by the 
war. 

The defendants are fortunate that, due 
to the forbearance of the plaintiff, these 
damages are not to be assessed against 
them and I must say that I am relieved 
that I have not this unpleasant task to 
perform in respect of a set of men who 
are, as I still feel, in the ordinary course 
of events, law-abiding citizens. 


—Southam Co. Ltd., v. Gouthro et al. 
Supreme Court of British Columbia, 
February 18, 1948. 


Balance of convenience considered in 
issuing an interim injunction—Canadian 
Federation cf Labour dispute. 


In applying for an interim or _ inter- 
locutory injunction to restrain any person 
from certain acts while the legality of these 
acts is being considered by a Court, the 
plaintiff must show that greater incon- 
venience will be suffered by him if the 
defendant continues his activities than will 
be suffered by the defendant if he is 
ordered: to cease them. 

Mr. Justice Urquhart of the Ontario 
High Court of Justice applied this well 
established principle in considering an 
application from two members of the 
executive committee of the Canadian 
Federation of Labour for an interim 
injunction to restrain W. F. Burford from 
acting as Secretary of the Federation and 
from publishing or distributing The Labour 
Review or distributing or collecting any 
money in connection. with it. 

The defendant had been secretary of the 
Federation for about ten years and had 
published The Labour Review for about 
eleven. years. The executive committee 
of the Federation had adopted a resolu- 
tion requiring the defendant to relinquish 
his duties. The latter denied that the 
executive was properly constituted and 
refused to abide by the order. The 
plaintiffs then asked for an interim injunc- 
tion restraining him from any of the 
activities held in question until the Court 
decided the case. 

The Court decided that Burford should 
not continue to act as secretary but that 
he should not be enjoined from continuing 
to publish The Labour Review provided 
he did not make any reference in it to 
the action or any issue or person involved 
in it. Neither should the defendant be 
restrained from continuing to collect money 
due in respect of the Review but he must 
deposit it in a separate account until 
judgment in the action is given —Smith 
and Crane v. Burford 5 (1948) Ontario 
Weekly Notes 85. 


Union officers not guilty of conspiracy 
in Ontario picketing case. 


On December 4 an Essex County Court 
jury found two officers of the United 
Automobile Workers not guilty of con- 
spiracy to bring about “watching and 
besetting” of the plant of the Chrysler 
Corporation at Windsor, Ontario, in the 
summer of 1946. A similar charge against 
an officer of Local 195 of the Union was 
dismissed. 


On August 2 last, George Burt, Cana- 
dian Director of the United Automobile 
Workers, Thomas MacLean, Assistant 
Director, and Harry Rooney, Business 
Agent of Local 195, were indicted on a 
charge under Sections 573 and 501 of the 
Criminal Code. Section 573 declares 
liable to seven years’ imprisonment any- 
one who conspires with any person to 
commit an indictable offence. Section 501 
declares any person guilty of an offence, 
punishable on indictment or on summary 
conviction, who, 

wrongfully and without lawful authority, 

with a view to compel any other person 

to abstain from doing anything which he 
has a lawful right to do, or to do any- 
thing from which he has a lawful right 
to abstain, ... (f) besets or watches the 
house or other place where such person 


resides or works or carries on business 
or happens to be. 


But it is stipulated that attending at or 
near or approaching to such place, merely 
to obtain or communicate information, is 
not watching or besetting within the 
meaning of the Section. 

On November 7, 1946, the three men 
were committed for trial following a 
preliminary hearing in Magistrate’s Court. 
On December 3 a true bill was returned 
by a grand jury. On December 20 after 
two days’ evidence, a County Court jury 
reported its inability to agree on a verdict 
and the case was laid over for a new trial. 
The accused, who had been on bail, came 
before another County Court jury on 
December 2, 1947, and on December 4, 
Burt and MacLean were found not guilty, 
but the jury disagreed in the case of 
Rooney. On December 15, on recom- 
mendation of the Ontario Attorney Gen- 
eral, the charge against Rooney was 
dropped—R. v. Burt et al. 


Validity of Saskatchewan Labour Rela- 
tions Board Order of Reinstatement to 
be appealed to Privy Council. 


Since the questions involved were of 
“oreat general or public importance”, the 
Saskatchewan Court of Appeal has granted 
the Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board 
leave to appeal to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council the decision of the 
Court on December 15, 1847 (L.G., Jan- 
Feb., 1948, p. 60), in the case concerning 
the John East Iron Works. 

The Court of Appeal held that the 
Saskatchewan Legislature had no power to 
authorize the Board to require an employer 
to reinstate any employee who had been 
discharged contrary to the provisions of 
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the Trade Union Act. The section of the Act 
purporting to give the Board this power 
was held to be ultra vires the Legislature 
since it confers upon an administrative 
board a judicial function which can be 
performed only by judges appointed by the 
Governor General, as stipulated by Section 
96 of the British North America Act. 

The rules governing appeals to the Privy 
Council give the Saskatchewan Court of 
Appeal discretion to grant leave to appeal 
where the question is of “great general or 
public importance”’. 

Counsel for the respondent company 
argued that the appeal involved a criminal 
matter, and Section 1024 (4) of the 
Criminal Code of Canada prohibits appeals 
to the Privy Council in any criminal case. 

The Court did not regard the present case 
as a criminal one. Chief Justice Martin 
said that the cases cited by Counsel for 
the respondent involved proceedings which 
might result in the imposition of a penalty 
such as a fine or imprisonment. This must 
be regarded as the criterion by which to 
decide whether a case is criminal or not. 

He stated :— 

In the present case all that the Court 
has before it are the orders of the Labour 
Relations Board directing the respondent 
to reinstate certain employees and to pay 
them the wages they would have earned 
had they continued in the employment; 
there is no proceeding which can _ be 
called “criminal” involved. The orders of 
the board if the respondent fails to comply 
with them may, with the consent of the 
board, become the subject of summary 
proceedings under Section 11, but until 
such proceedings are commenced, there is 
in my opinion no proceeding involved 
which if carried to a conclusion might 
result in a penalty. 


Leave to appeal was therefore granted on 
condition that the appellant, within three 
months from the date of the application 
(December 22, 1947), gives security satis- 
factory to the Court in the sum of $2,500 
for the due prosecution of the appeal and 
the payment of all such costs as may 
become payable to the respondent.—ZIn re 
the Trade Union Act of Saskatchewan, 
1944, Labour Relations Board of Saskat- 
chewan v. John East Iron Works Limited 
1 (1948) Western Weekly Reports 247. 


Saskatchewan Court affirms 
holding telegrapher 
agreement procedure 


The Saskatchewan Court of Appeal 
rejected with costs on November 24, 1947, 
the appeal of a telegrapher employed by 
the Canadian National Telegraph Com- 
pany against the judgment on March 19 


judgment 
bound by union 
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of Mr. Justice Bigelow in Court of King’s 
Bench upholding the company’s action in 
dismissing him. (L.G., 1947, p. 704.) 

The appellant’s refusal to obey an order 
of the chief operator to recopy “a social 
message” led to his suspension. Following 
an inquiry in accordance with provisions 
of the agreement between the Union and 
Canadian National Railways, he was 
dismissed. He did not appeal to the 
higher officers of the Company as pro- 
vided in the agreement, but brought an 
action for damages for wrongful dismissal. 

Mr. Justice Bigelow held that the order 
given to for plaintiff was not.a lawful or 
reasonable order but he considered he was 
bound by the decision in Caven v. C.P.R. 
(1925) in which the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council found that since 

It is a matter of admission that the 
contract of service between the respondent 


and the appellant was regulated by this 
agreement, 


between the Order of Railway Conductors 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway, deci- 
sions made within the scope and juris- 
diction of the grievance procedure estab- 
lished by the agreement are binding on 
both parties and the decision of such a 
domestic tribunal is not subject to appeal. 

The plaintiff, Bertrand, was no longer 
a member of the telegraphers’ union, but 
he contended that he should not be 
required to do copying which was not a 
commercial telegrapher’s work as described 
in the collective agreement. On the other 
hand, he argued that, not being a member 
of the union, he was not bound by the deci- 
sion made after inquiry into his suspension. 

The Saskatchewan Appeal Court held 
that although the plaintiff had dropped 
his membership, after having been a 
member for a number of years and chair- 
man of the grievance committee, he could 
not “take advantage of his own default. 
The result of the investigation is not 
thereby nullified.” 

The Court agreed that the Caven deci- 
sion applied to the facts in the case before 
them. The fact that the plaintiff was not 
a member of the union did not free him 
from the decision of a tribunal estab- 
lished under the agreement. Not being 
“a member in good standing”, he was not 
entitled to have the union act in his 
defence. This did not, however, free him 
from the provisions of the agreement 
which were intended to cover the condi- 
tions of work of all employees—Bertrand 
vs. Canadian National Telegraph Co. 
1 (1948) Western Weekly Reports 49. 


SELECTED DECISIONS OF UMPIRE 
UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the 
Umpire under the provisions of the Unemployment Insur- 


ance Act. 


Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, 


designated CU-B, and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that a benefit claimant has good 
cause to refuse an offer of employment 
in her usual occupation when the rate 
of pay for such employment is not the 
recognized rate of pay for this class of 
work or the rate observed by agreement 
between employers and employees.— 


CU-B 132 (9 October, 1946.) 


MATERIAL FAcTS OF CASE 


The claimant, a married woman, aged 
33 years, registered for work as a driver, 
was last employed as such by a depart- 
mental store from September 19, 1943 to 
October 13, 1945 at a wage of $29.60 a 
week. She filed claim for benefit on 
January 7, 1946 stating that she had 
become separated from her employment 
because of shortage of work and the claim 
was allowed. 

On March 28, 1946 the claimant was 
notified of a permanent position as a 
delivery driver for a meat market at a 
wage of $16 a week for a 48-hour week. 
The claimant refused to apply for this 
employment, stating that the wages were 
too low. The prevailing rate of wages in 
the district for this class of work was 
reported to be $15 to $20 per week. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks under 
Section 48 (b) (i) of the Act on the 
grounds that she had refused to accept a 
situation notified to her in employment 
which was considered suitable in view of 
the fact that she had been unemployed for 
more than eleven weeks. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees on the following 
grounds :— 


Previous rate of pay $29.60 plus time- 
and-a-half for overtime and 41 hours per 
week, plus 10 per cent discount on all 
goods purchased from store plus uniform 
and winter jackets. 

The work at the meat market was 
offered and refused twice both last month 
and this month, rate of pay $16 per week, 
48 hours per week, which is approximately 
50 per cent reduction in pay. The above 
works out at 334 cents per hour which is 


less than the money paid to 
enced clerks and dishwashers. A driving 
job consists of responsibility for car, 
collection of coupons and cash, therefore, 
IT fail to see how the above can be classed 
as suitable and, therefore, rejected same. 


inexperi- 


The claimant appeared before the Court 
of Referees which, by a majority decision, 
upheld the decision of the Insurance 
Officer on the grounds that the claimant 
was not justified in refusing to apply for 
the position notified to her. The evidence 
showed that she was a married woman 
supported by her husband and that she 
could not expect to receive as. high a rate 
of pay as in her wartime employment. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire 
from the decision of the Court of Referees 
on substantially the same grounds on 
which she based her appeal to the Court 
of Referees. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the 
claim should be allowed and gave as his 
reasons :— 

There is no dispute as to the facts of 
the case. The claimant had been 
employed as a driver, receiving a wage 
of $29.60 per week plus certain other 
tangible considerations. She was offered 
similar employment at a wage slightly 
more than half of what she had received 
from her last employer. Section 31 (b) 
(ii) of the Act states as follows:— 

An insured person shall not be deemed 


to have failed to fulfil the third statutory 
condition by reason only that... . 

(b) he has declined . 

(ii) an offer of employment in his 
usual occupation at wages lower, 
or on conditions less favourable, 
than those observed by agreement 
between employers and employees 
or failing any such agreement 
than those recognized by good 
employers; 


Upon further enquiry it was ascertained 
that the prevailing rate of pay for this 
class of work in the district in question 
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averages from $25 to $35 per week in 
accordance with length of service and 
experience. Therefore, the rate offered of 
$16 per week was not the recognized rate 
of pay for this class of work or the rate 
observed by agreement between employers 
and employees. Had the claimant been 
offered employment at work other than 
that of her usual occupation, she would 
have been expected to accept such occu- 
pation in accordance with Section 31 (b) 
(111), as she had already been unemployed 
for a considerable length of time. How- 
ever, in this instance she was offered 
employment at her usual occupation and 
at a rate of pay obviously not recognized 
nv good employers in the district. 


Held that it is desirable when a claimant 
who, on interviewing a prospective 
employer, is unable to give normal 
assurance of permanency on account of 
illness in the family in another city, 
should support such statement by the 
submission of proper documents.— 


CU-B. 133 (9 October, 1946.) 


MATERIAL Facts or CASE 


The claimant, a married woman, aged 
39 years, registered for work as a cashier, 
was last employed as such by a depart- 
ment store from June, 1941 until March 
21, 1946, receiving a weekly wage of 
$17.75. She left her employment volun- 
tarily to go to another city to join her 
husband who had returned from overseas. 

She filed claim for benefit on May ile 
which was allowed and on June 14 she 
was offered a permanent position as 
cashier and sales clerk at a weekly rate 
of $18 with a department store in the 
city where she and her husband resided. 
The hours of work were from 9 am. to 
6 p.m., the prevailing rate for this class 
of work in the district being $16.80 a 
week. The claimant refused to accept the 
situation, stating that she was expecting a 
call from her people asking her to be with 
them on account of the illness of her 
mother, and that it would not be fair to 
the employer to take the position and 
then leave on short notice. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks from 
June 14 to July 25, 1946 under Section 
43 (b) (1) of the Act on the grounds that 
she had refused to accept a situation in 
suitable employment which was offered to 
her. 
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From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees on the grounds that 
the wages were too low and that she had 
received a call to go to the coast towards 
the end of the month on account of serious 
illness in her family. The Court of 
Referees, before which the claimant 
appeared, unanimously reversed the deci- 
sion of the Insurance Officer on the 
grounds that the position was not actually 
available to the claimant due to the fact 
that she would not be staying on the job 
permanently and the employer was not 
prepared to hire her on a temporary basis. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees on the grounds that the claimant, 
in making the statement about going to 
the coast, imposed a condition that the 
prospective employer could not fulfil and 
that the imposition of this condition was 
tantamount to a refusal of employment. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the 
claimant should be disqualified for a 
period of six weeks as from the time that 
this decision was communicated to her and 
gave as his reasons:— 

From the facts and submissions before 
me, it is evident that the position offered 
was suitable and that the wages offered 
were slightly in excess of the prevailing 
rate for that type of work in the district. 

In the finding of the Court of Referees 
that “the employer was not prepared to 
hire her on a temporary basis in that way 
and the position was, in point of fact, 
actually not available to her” it seems to 
me that the real situation is actually 
reversed. The employment was available 
to the claimant, but the claimant was not 
available for the employment offered; she 
had made stipulations whereby she had 
placed herself in the position where she 
was not available to accept the employ- 
ment as offered to her. 

As for the statement made by the 
claimant that she wished to go back to 
the coast on account of her mother being 
taken ill, I think that in a matter of this 
character, it would be. desirable if support 
were given to such a statement by the 
submission of proper documents. In this 
instance, there is no proof to indicate that 
the mother of the claimant was seriously 
ill nor that the claimant was requested by 
anyone to visit her family. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE STATISTICS, 


JANUARY, 1948 - 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports that during January, 1948, 109,311 
claims for Unemployment Insurance bene- 
fit were filed in local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, compared 
with 79,849 in December and 71,773 in 
January, 1947. Of this total, 9,007 were 
revised claims (ie. reconsiderations of 
existing claims) in January, 6,271 in 
December and 8,092 in January last year. 
Claims representing new cases of unem- 
ployment (i. initial and renewal claims) 
totalled 100,304 during January, 73,578 
during December and 63,681 during 
January, 1947. 

Ordinary claimants on the live unemploy- 
ment register at January. 31 numbered 
130,798 (103,753 males and 27,045 females) 
compared with 94,525 (74,988 males and 
19,537 females) at December 31 and 103,995 
(81,678 males and 22,317 females) at 
January 31, 1947. In addition there were 
14,462 (13,348 male and 1,114 female) 
other claims at January 31 as against 7,434 
(6,725 male and 709 female) at December 
31 and 1,881 (1,640 male and 241 female) 
at January 31 last year. These “other 
claims” are largely short-time claims. The 
increase in short-time claims occurred 
mainly in the province of Ontario where 
they rose from 4,975 at the end of 
December to 11,296 at January 31, 1948. 

A total of 97,850 claims was disposed of 
during January, 74,407 being considered 
entitled to benefit, 21,762 not entitled to 
benefit, 508 were special requests (revised 
claims) not granted, and 1,173 were 
referred to Courts of Referees for further 
consideration. 

Chief reasons given by adjudicating 
officers for considering claimants not 
entitled to benefit were: “insufficient con- 
tributions while in insurable employment” 
(10,768 cases), “voluntarily left employ- 
ment without just cause” (4,868 cases), 





* See Tables E-1 to E-7. 


“not unemployed” (1,983 cases), “refused 
an offer of suitable employment and 
neglected an opportunity to work” (1,569 
cases). 

During January, 1948, 106,367 persons 
received one or more benefit payments 
amounting to $3,924,641 as compensation 
for 1,999,849 unemployed days compared 
with 69,097 beneficiaries paid $2,544,726 for 
1,315,282 compensated unemployed days in 
December and 92,837 persons paid 
$4,006,529 for 2,022,102 benefit days during 
January, 1947. 

The average duration of the unemploy- 
ment compensated was, then, 18-8 days in 
January, 19:0 in December and 21°8 days 
in January last year. The average amount 
of benefit paid per beneficiary was $36.90 
in January, $36.83 in December and $43.16 
in January, 1947. The average amount of 
benefit paid per compensated day of 
unemployment was $1.96 in January, $1.93 
in December and $1.98 in January last 
year. 

Tables E-3, E-4 and E-5, present data 
respecting the number of claims filed and 
their disposition; number of days’ benefit 
paid and amount of benefit paid, by prov- 
ince, and chief reasons for non-entitlement 
to benefit for the month of January, 1948, 
with comparative figures for January, 1947. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion for the month ending January 31, 
1948, showed that 3,306.807 employees were 
issued with insurance books and had made 
contributions to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund at one time or another since 
April 1, 1947, an increase of 67,927 since 
December 31, 1947. 

As at January 31, 1948, 188,562 employers 
were registered as having insurable 
employees representing an increase of 876 
since December 31, 1947. 
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WAGES, HOURS 


AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE COAL MINING INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER, 1946" 


Wage rates in coal mining are usually 
yn a daily, rather than hourly basis, and 
are governed! largely by union agreement. 
By 1946, the wage rate index had advanced 
46-7 per cent over rates in the base year, 
1939. 


Annual 
Percentage 

Year Index Increase 
MOBO sakte) se ate hole 100-0 — 
17 Sa IE Me ee 102-1 Jal 
WOOT (iis Sted fe Platine. 109°4 veal 
BOA Bais ee spel (uae tute 113-1 3°4 
LCE Sa eae i a een 124:8 10-3 
12 EGA e ele Rane er ee 146-0 17-0 
LOSS its eee Det 146-2 ‘1 
1 eT lhe agen ae 146-7 3 


The most significant wage increases were 
obtained prior to 1945, especially in 1943 
and 1944, under directives of the National 
War Labour Board and the O’Connor 
Royal Commission. 

The 10-3 per cent increase in the 1943 
index resulted mainly from a levelling up 
of wages throughout. the industry, in 
accordance with directives of the National 





*The information in this article was prepared 
from data obtained in the general annual survey 
made by the Research and Statistics Branch of 
Department of Labour for 1946, with particular 
reference to the last pay period preceding October 
1, 1946. Sufficient returns for 1947 have not been 
received to date to permit calculation of a prelim- 
inary index or to make an analysis of working 
conditions for 1947. Employers were asked to 
report, by occupation, their straight-time wage or 
salary rates or the average straight-time earnings 
for employees on piecework. On an accompanying 
questionnaire they reported on certain other con- 
ditions of work, such as hours, overtime, vacations 
with pay, sick leave, Sunday work and the number 
of workers under collective agreement, as well as 
the total number of workers in each establishment, 
including both plant and office staff. 

Comparable information has been published month- 
ly in the Lasour Gazerre from July, 1947, on the 
following industries: Pulp and Paper, Brewery 
Products, Automobiles, Rubber, Lumber, Automobile 
Parts and _ Accessories, Agricultural Implements, 
Electrical Products, Meat Products, Edible Plant 
Products, and Clothing. 

Information on provincial legislation pertaining 
to annual vacations with pay, maximum hours of 
work, overtime and minimum w ages is contained 
in an annual publication of the Legislation Branch 
of the Department of Labour, ‘‘Provincial Labour 
Standards Concerning Child Labour, Annual Holi- 
days, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages and Work- 
men’s Compensation’’, 
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War Labour Board, in order to bring rates 
in. a considerable number of mines more in 
line with higher rates prevailing in their 
respective areas. 

The 17 per cent increase in the 1944 
index, which was the largest annual 
advance between 1939 and 1946, represents 
increased rates in all areas as a result of 
the O’Connor Report. In October, 1943, 
a Royal Commission under the chara 
ship of Mr. Justice G. B. O’Connor was 
appointed to investigate the then-existing 
serious strike of coal miners belonging to 
the United’ Mine Workers of America, 
District 18, in Alberta and British Columbia. 
This Gomumission was subsequently vested 
with the powers of a Regional War Labour 
Board and directed an increase in wage 
rates of $1 per day to persons engaged: in 
manual employment, in underground, mines 
in Alberta and British Columbia, along 
with 2 weeks’ annual vacation with pay, 
to be effective November 1, 1943. Follow- 
ing this, an award of the National War 
Labour Board granted the same increase 
to coal mine employees in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, effective on or about 
the same date. One week’s annual vaca- 
tion with pay was also provided in this 
award, effective January 1, 1944. In 
Saskatchewan mines, wage rates and cost of 
living bonuses were increased, effective 
December 1, 1943, by direction of the 
National War Labour Board. These same 
mines were later directed to pay an 
increase of $1 per day on all time or 
contract rates, effective December 1, 1945. 

A further increase of $1.40 per day in 
the Western mines in 1946 was not in-+ 
cluded in the 1946 index since it did not 
come into effect until after the survey 
period. This increase, along with an 
upward adjustment in the East in May, 
1€47, will be reflected in the 1947 index. 

In making a study of working conditions 
in this industry, 98 returns, covering both 
underground and stripping operations, 
have been used. These mines reported 
employment of 25,400 male workers, in- 
cluding office staff, at the end of September, 
1946, as shown below. In addition, 126 
women were employed as office workers. 





Number of 
Male 

Province Mines Employees 
IN OVE MOCO Chast. Ay 13 14,612 
New Brunswick 5.2... 8 637 
paskatchewan! ..<. si... 8 382 
PASE T IS (ices iA ee Beinn ctete nie 63 7,613 
British “Columbia ....-. 6 Dace 
Gina SRL eines th wae 98 25,415 





Sixty per cent of the employment in 


the industry was in Nova Scotia and 30 ° 


per cent in Alberta. The majority of the 
mines employed less than 200 workers 
each, only 23 reporting larger staffs, with 
4 having more than 1,000 workers each. 


Collective Agreements—With few 
exceptions, the industry is covered by 
collective agreement with the United Mine 
Workers of America, including approxi- 
mately 22,500 workers in the returns 
covered in this survey; 10 mines reported 
agreements with the National Union of 
Firebosses or Western Canada Firebosses’ 
Association in addition to the main agree- 
ment with the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

The exceptions are about 18 mines 
reporting no collective agreement and a 
few who had employees’ associations or 
whose agreements were with other national 
unions. 

The 2 main divisions under the United 
Mine Workers of America are Districts 
No. 18 in Saskatchewan, Alberta, and 
British Columbia, and No. 26 in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. In _ the 
former there are agreements between 2 
large groups of operators and the United 
Mine Workers of America, namely, the 
Western Canada Bituminous Coal. Oper- 
ators’ Association and the Domestic Coal 
Operators’ Association the latter including 
mines in the Drumheller, Lethbridge and 
Edmonton districts. Actually, the 
Domestic Coal Operators’ Association’s 
agreement became effective October 1, 1946, 
and at the time of the 1946 survey the 
Drumheller district was the only one of 
this group whose operators had a _ joint 
agreement. District 18, United Mine 
Workers of America, did not. obtain certi- 
fication as the appropriate bargaining 
agents for mines in the Saskatchewan field 
until July 1, 1945. Western Dominion 
Coal Mines Limited continues to have a 
collective agreement with the Saskat- 
chewan Coal Miners’ Union only. 


Standard Hours of Work.—Provinciai 
legislation. with respect to coal mines limits 
the working day underground to a 
maximum of 8 hours per day, with the 
exception of Saskatchewan. In this prov- 
ince the maximum was also 8 _ hours 
although this mit may be exceeded by 
mutual consent. British Columbia also 
limits the working week to 44 hours. 
Most of the mines reported a 48-hour 
week affecting 20,600 workers. In 7 of the 
98 mines, a 5-day, 40-hour week was 
reported in the 1946 survey. However, 
since then, this same working period was 
introduced throughout the West under the 
agreements authorized by the National 
War Labour Board, effective October 1, 
1946, which date immediately followed the 
period covered by the survey. 


Overtime Rates of Pay (Table II).— 
The only rate other than regular time 
reported for overtime work through the 
week was time and one-half. The same 
was true for Sunday and holiday work 
with the exception of a few mines report- 
ing double time for certain surface trades, 
and another which provided for payment 
of this rate to all its workers. 

Fifty-two of the mines reported a rate 
of time and one-half for overtime during 
the week and 66 reported this same rate 
for Sunday and holiday overtime. 


Vacations with Pay.—In the East, all 
mines covered, with the exception of 2, 
provided for 2 weeks of paid vacation after 
1 year, in some cases stating that 1 day 
was given for every 23 days worked. The 
2 remaining mines reported one-half day 
for every 23 worked, or 1 week after one 
year of service. 

In Saskatchewan, 3 mines reported 1 
week after 1 year of service and 4 others, 
2 weeks after 1 year, 1 mine specifying 1 
day per 23 days worked. 

With the exception of 1 non-union mine 
which reported a 2-week vacation after 2 
years, all those giving information on paid 
vacations in Alberta and British Columbia 
reported a 2-week vacation after 1 year of 
service, 19 of these stating they gave either 
1 day per month or for every 23 days 
worked. 

Sick Leave with Pay.—Provision for 
paid sick: leave is not general in coal 
mining. Of the 98 mines whose returns 
were used in this analysis, 12 reported 
giving sick leave with pay to salaried, 
office or permanent staff only and 2 others 
had group insurance plans. 
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Shift Work.—A second and third 8-hour 
shift is common in the coal mining indus- 
try, 51 mines reporting shift work in the 
1946 survey. 

In the 389 mines, employing 21,500 
workers, which reported working both 
second and third shifts, there were a total 
of 5,700 men on second and’ 2,300 men on 


third shift. One of these mines also 
reported one second-shift operation to 
make mine repairs. 

Two mines in Nova Scotia, 1 in Saskat- 
chewan and 9 in Alberta, employing a 
total of 950 workers, reported a second 
shift only, with some 215 men on this shift. 


TABLE I.—STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS FOR MINE WORKERS IN 
THE COAL MINING INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 














Standard Hours Canada a ove. 
cotia 
WEEKLY 

ANSEL OUTS ee ieee eee 7(Q) 1 
44 Hours.. Remon 3 
47 and 474 Hours. RD Nae 3 2 
48 Hours.. ‘i tialny 84 10 
60 Hours.. BRE Sas i eae, Pee cee ke es 
Total establishments 98 13 























New Saskat- British 
Brunswick chewan Alberta Columbia 
DE ees BO Da ee MNES AS a rate ke 4 
Soe a Rata het ol Ae ei cE emp Bec | ne ee aN ae 1 2 
Ria eee. hh Dn EGE ccd teen Sie, Pee dg aoe Meee 
5 7 OZ UNITS UR oie: 
dE Ih etree AM) WR eae: eens dle GAME eel yd 7 
8 8 63 6 


(1) These 7 mines operated on a 5-day week; the remaining ones worked 4, 7, 74, 8 and 10 hours, 


respectively, on Saturday. 


TABLE I.—OVERTIME RATES FOR MINE WORKERS IN THE COAL MINING 
INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 











AFrtTeR Dairy Hours 
Holidays 





: : Sunday 
Overtime Rates by Region Monday to 
Friday Saturday 
Lotal Establishments y sae ae on eee ae 98 98 98 98 
STRAIGHT TIME (1) 

(BEVIS bets Meee. Sek te Ngai eM Dy hae eG at Gla a Oo | 31 28 15 15 
INFO VA COLLA A oe ee ete tt hs 0 rN ee en 9 9 8 8 
News Bruns wicks eee. cee eee cee eee 6 4 o 4 
AIDer tale ea eben) ee alee SES POU r rr iter COM aie pe? 14 14 3 3 
BRIG SU Ol UT pla aie sae ae Ae een D 1 ia 1 eens OES a 

TIME AND ONE-HALF 

Oana dia Vite Bic Santon Sumo, Pani ais teaay ae RNG men oat 52 52 66 6 
INGYVa SCOUA sc Mee cue kin cxtig een ne eee ae 3 3 4(2) 4(2) 
Saskatehewan-oncncer ee, sees oe Lee me eee oe te 8 8 8 8 
AAD Orta ns eee te ates he. pe Ra 38 38 50 50 
Jebonpicl n (Cfotibenloyey 3 of os gdb owned cous seoas 3 x 4 4 

No INFORMATION 
15 18 7, We 


CAA ic Usa sod Ne Te ee ote ee 


(1) Information on this rate includes 4 mines which paid time and a half to certain trades on surface 
for overtime during the week and double time on Sundays and holidays. 


(2) One mine reported double time. 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the 
Research and Statistics Branch, Department of Labour on -the basis 
of returns from the National Employment Service, reports from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


CURRENT 
EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


The trough in seasonal unemployment was reached in 
February when slightly over 200,000 applicants were 
registered for work at National Employment Service offices. 
The cyclical trend of employment, however, continued to 
point upwards with current employment levels considerably 
higher than those of the comparative pertod in 1947. Fore- 
casts of business men covering the first six months of 1948 
wndicated that the seasonal slackness would be picked up 
by early May and that high employment levels were 
expected to continue. 


The months of January and February 
saw a further increase in unemployment, 
but this was mainly seasonal and was 
expected to dissolve by ‘April or early May. 
Registrations for employment at National 
Employment Service offices reached the 
200,000 mark during the period, a total 
slightly in excess of the 1947 high. Aside 
from the seasonal influences which partic- 
ularly affected agricultural and construc- 
tion employment, gas and electric power 
shortages had forced a large number of 
lay-offs in the southern industrial areas of 
Ontario. In addition, more women were 
looking for jobs, a considerable number 
of whom were married. Geographically, 
unemployment was most noticeable in the 
Pacific and Maritime regions. 


The winter level of employment was, 


nevertheless, at the highest point on record © 


for the time of year. The reduced number 
of persons leaving their jobs to seek other 
types of work and the influx of persons 
into understaffed mining, logging, and ser- 
vice industries were in part responsible 
for the upward movement. According to 
a recent survey of key industrial firms 
undertaken by the Department of Labour, 
covering the first half of 1948, the over-all 
expansion is expected to continue. 


The steady advance in prices, although 
not yet offering a serious threat to employ- 
ment expansion, was, however, making 
itself felt in the employment scene. Grow- 
ing buyers’ resistance had brought about a 
levelling off in trade employment and 
extended the period of seasonal inactivity 


in certain lines of clothing manufacturing. 
Labour-management relations also showed 
signs of becoming unsettled because of the 
the rapid gain in the cost of living, and 
time loss due to strikes during January 
was considerably higher than one year 
before. At the time of writing (March 8), 
negotiations were under way in primary 
steel and railway transportation, industries 
vital to the economy, and substantial wage 
increases were under request. 


In Agriculture 


The agricultural industry gave employ- 
ment to approximately 25 per cent of all 
gainfully employed men and 15 per cent 
of all women over the past year. This 
employment, however, was highly seasonal, 
the peak being 350,000, or 40 per cent, 
above the seasonal low. Agricultural 
employment during February was at the 
depth of seasonal slackness and farm 
workers continued to seek work in the 
industrial employment market. 

Labour demand was very light in prac- 
tically all parts of the Dominion. In the 
Prairie provinces, a crop farlure in some 
areas had, released many workers for other 
activity, a large proportion of whom had 
turned to logging and mining employment. 
In Central Canada, the demand for labour 
was at a low point due in part to the 
relatively low yield of coarse grains which 
had reduced the demand for workers on 
live-stock farms. 
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Despite the easier labour situation, farm 
wages continued to rise. At January 15, 
the average wage of male farm help stood 
at $100.09 per month, or $70 with board. 
One year before, the comparative totals 
were $89.25 and $63.29 respectively. The 
upswing reflected in part the increased 
earnings in urban industrial centres and 
the tendency for a fair balance to be kept 
between farm and urban wage rates. 


In Non-Agricultural Industries 


Industries other than agriculture gave 
employment to approximately 3,700,000 
persons during 1947. Employment in. these 
industries, in aggregate, is markedly less 
seasonal than in agriculture, although 
within the individual groups such as con- 
struction, food processing, and . logging 
there is a distinct seasonal pattern. 

Some indication of the seasonal trend 
of non-agricultural employment may be 
gleaned from the statistics on employment 
in firms with 15 or more employees, as 
reported by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Employment trends in these 
firms, measured by an index with the year 
1926 equal to 100, indicated a 3 per cent 
drop from December 1 to January 1. This 
decline was only slightly greater than the 
decrease in employment at the same time 
in 1947. Should a continuation of the 1947 
employment pattern be followed in 1948, 
a minor downtrend would have taken place 
in January and February, followed by an 
upswing during the month of March. 

The index of industrial employment 
mentioned above stood at 193-7 at 
January 1. A decline over the month was 
evident in manufacturing and construc- 
tion while employment in logging increased 


appreciably. These fluctuations were in 
accord with the usual seasonal pattern. 
The long-term trend, however, pointed 
upwards. Employment at the January 


date was 7 per cent higher than that 
recorded one year before. The advance 
over the year was most noteworthy in 
construction (14°5 per cent) followed by 
substantial gains in logging (11-1 per cent), 
trade (8:6 per cent), mining (8-4 per cent) 
and service (7:5 per cent). 

A steady advance in wages has char- 
acterized the employment scene during 
the major part of the post-war period. 
Average hourly earnings of hourly-rated 
workers in manufacturing have indicated 
an uninterrupted rise since January 1, 
1946, with the one exception of a minor 
decline. in the first month of that year. 
At January 1, 1948, average hourly earn- 
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ings stood at 86-6 cents as against 85°5 
cents and 76-2 cents one month and one 
year before respectively. The effective- 
ness of the increase, however, was largely 
lost in the steady rise in the cost of living. 
Reflecting this, real earnings (earnings 
computed in relation to the cost of living) 
have remained relatively stable over the 
period—the index (av. 1946=—100), being 
104°3 at January 1, 1948, was only -1 and 
-5 points respectively over that recorded 
in the previous month and year. 
Employment in logging had reached 
the highest point on record during the 
1947-48 season, and it was estimated to 
have exceeded the peak of previous years 
by 15 to 20 per cent. The higher employ- 
ment levels enabled production schedules 
to be pushed well ahead of previous 
records. The peak in employment was 
reached by the end of January and released 
woods workers re-entered the labour 
market during February. In previous 
years, their release coincided with the 
opening up of activity in the summer 
industries thus avoiding an intermittent 
period of unemployment during February. 
The dropping off in employment 
reflected the early completion of the 
cutting season; the next two stages of 
woods operations, hauling and the river 
drive, require considerably fewer workers. 


This seasonal pattern of employment, 
however, was confined to Eastern and 
Central ,Canada. In British Columbia, 


employment slackens during the winter 
season and reaches a peak during the 
summer months. 

The mining industry reported an 
adequate supply of workers for the first 
time in seven years. Relief came about 
partially because of the absorption of 
Displaced Persons, 727 of the 2,200 
requested by the industry having arrived 
at the beginning of March. The surplus 
of workers in other industries also played 
an important part in easing the mining 
situation. The latter supply of labour, 
however, was largely temporary and many 
of the workers were expected to drift back 
into summer employment when weather 
conditions improved. It thus appeared 
probable, especially in view of the antici- 
pated expansion in gold mining, that 
labour shortages of some magnitude would 
again appear during the summer months. 

The coal mining industry reported that 
negotiations had been successfully con- 
cluded in all major mines at the beginning 
of March, with the exception of 1,700 
miners who continued on strike in the 


Edmonton and Vancouver areas. Agree- 
ments had been reached in the Maritimes 
without strike action but mines in the 
Western provinces suffered a work stoppage 
of slightly over a month’s duration. 


The manufacturing industries, employers 
of approximately 1,200,000 persons, con- 
tinued to report an ample supply of 
unskilled labour during February although 
skilled labour shortages persisted in many 
fields, particularly primary textiles. The 
impact of the import restrictions was not 
yet fully apparent although it appeared 
that its effect on employment levels would 
be confined to a small amount of frictional 
unemployment. 

It was expected that employment in 
manufacturing would be slightly higher 
than in 1947, at least during the first six 
months of 1948. Material shortages in 
many industries were keeping labour 
demand at a low ebb, but as the supply 
of steel increases and curtailed supplies 
from the United States are secured from 
other sources or substituted, employment 
may be expected to reach a new peace- 
time record. 

The spring months would see, as usual, 
a re-negotiation of agreements in the major 
manufacturing industries. Unions in the 
three main steel plants had already placed 
their demands before the companies and 
negotiations were under way at the time 
of writing. Similar action had been taken 
or was pending in the rubber, electrical 
and machinery building industries. In the 
case of the electrical appliance industry, 
strike action had been taken in one plant 
during February. 


Construction activity was at a low ebb 
during February but record employment 
levels were reported for the time of year. 
The large volume of industrial construc- 
tion under way hadi sustained: off-seasonal 
employment greatly and provided almost 
full employment for construction trades- 
men. Surpluses of unskilled workers, how- 
ever, had temporarily developed during the 
seasonal slack. 

The coming season promised a year of 
high activity and it was expected that the 
284,000 employment peak of 1947 would be 
substantially exceeded. The expansion was 
anticipated because of improved flow of 
building materials, increased number of 
tradesmen through Canadian Vocational 
Training schools, and the absorption of 
immigrants in the building trades. 


Trade, employer of 21 per cent of all 
gainfully occupied women and 12 per cent 
of all men, currently reported few oppor- 
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tunities for additional workers. A small 
labour demand, however, was expected to 
develop in March as a result of accelerated 
Easter activity. Nevertheless, little over- 
all expansion in employment was expected 
during the first six months of 1948, accord- 
ing to reports from employers in major 
retail firms throughout Canada. 

The levelling-off in trade employment 
reflected the growing resistance to higher 
price levels, and, to. some extent, the 
recently imposed excise tax on electric 
stoves, refrigerators and other consumer 
durable goods. Consumer demand, how- 
ever, continued to be basically sound, with 
aggregate labour income during 1947 at a 
level 18 per cent above that for 1946. 

The service industries, which accounted 
for 85 per cent of female employment and 
12 per cent of male employment, indicated 
an easier labour situation during February 
than at any time in the past six years. 
A sharp decline in labour turnover, absorp- 
tion of immigrants, and the greater supply 
of married women who normally are not 
in the employment market, was largely 
responsible for the improved situation. 
Labour requirements in hotels and 
restaurants had subsided markedly and in 
some cases surpluses were apparent. This 
situation had led to a greater movement 
of women into domestic service jobs. 

The prevailing “loose” labour market, 
however, was expected to be of only short 
duration. The upswing in farm activity 
and the opening up of tourists resorts will 
draw off many of the workers and serious 
labour shortages will probably again 
develop during the summer months. 


Employment Service Activities 


Employment offices were faced with 
the season’s heaviest work-load during 
January, as was the case in 1947. The 
influx of applicants for work was due 
mainly to the usual seasonal causes: 
further employment declines in the sea- 
sonal industries, year-end lay-offs, release 
of Christmas workers, and a backlog of 
unemployed who had not sought jobs in 
December. Lay-offs necessitated by power 
and gas shortages in industrial areas of 
Ontario aggravated the situation. The 
number of applicants remaining on file 
rose sharply throughout January, from 
142,000 at the beginning of the new year 
to 186,000 one month later. By mid- 
February, however, the upswing appeared 
to be levelling off at approximately 200,000. 
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EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, 1939 TO 1948 
oe. 1939 = 100 Seasonally Adjusted 
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The volume of job-seekers at the 
seasonal peak exceeded that of the 1947 
high by 5,000. This gain over the year 
did not necessarily mean a greater degree 
of unemployment; male job-seekers were 
3,000 fewer in number than those reported 
one year before. The rise was largely due 
to the influx of female applicants, many 
of whom were married and seeking supple- 
ments to family income because of high 
living costs. Geographically, the Pacific 
and Quebec regions alone indicated a 
noticeable deterioration in employment. 
The increased number of job-seekers in 
the latter region was accounted for mainly 
by the earlier release of men from the 
woods; this unemployment was not con- 
sidered serious since it would probably be 
of only two to four weeks’ duration. 


However, there were fewer jobs avail- 
able during the seasonal slump than one 
year before. Unfilled vacancies stood at 
32,000 at the seasonal low as compared 
with 71,000 in 1947. This decline was 
primarily ascribed to. greatly reduced 
labour turnover in all industrial fields. 
Mining, logging and, the service industries, 
all of which have suffered severely from 
labour turnover throughout the post-war 
period, reported a marked improvement 
during the past few months. This grow- 
ing stability in the labour force, together 
with the additional workers made avail- 
able through immigration, has greatly 
reduced demand for labour in these indus- 
tries. In domestic service, however, a 
heavy demand continued, and, because of 
the scarcity of alternative opportunities, 
more women were turning to this work. 

Although the number of vacancies 
reported increased slightly at the beginning 
of the new year, the January level was 
43 per cent below that of 1947. The slight 
gain in vacancies enabled the January 
placement rate to be maintained at 
approximately the December level. Place- 
ments over the year, however, suffered a 
28 per cent decline. Industrially, place- 
ments in manufacturing and logging showed 
sharp gains over the month, and these 
offset the seasonal declines in mining, 
construction, transportation, and _ trade. 
Placements among women, however, in- 
creased by 16 per cent during the month, 
as the entrance of large numbers of women 
into the labour force enabled certain long- 
standing vacancies in the clerical occupa- 
tions to be filled. The willingness of 
women to accept domestic service, as 
indicated above, also bolstered placement 
levels, 
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The number of claimants for unemploy- 
ment insurance rose rapidly during January 
to total 181,000 at January 31, representing 
an increase of 36,000 and 27,000 respec- 
tively over the previous month and year. 
The yearly gain, however, reflected the 
increased number of ex-servicemen eligible 
for unemployment insurance. Conversely, 
“outeof-work” claimants, a temporary DVA 
payment to unemployed veterans, dropped 
from 34,000 to 3,000 over the year. This 
substantiated the assumption that over-all 
unemployment at the end of January was 
still somewhat below that of 1947, 


In the executive and professional 
offices, placements increased somewhat 
over the December level, but were still 
well below the number recorded in January, 
1947. Executive and professional offices 
reported a relatively active demand during 
January, in contrast to the marked scar- 
city of jobs in the general field. 


The seasonal downtrend, however, made 
itself felt in the tightening of employers’ 
specifications for workers. This was 
particularly evident in the engineering and 
accountancy fields where university degrees 
of certificates of Chartered Accountancy 
were becoming a prerequisite on many 
employers’ orders. Many of the appli- 
cants, on the other hand, although lacking 
the academic training, had well-diversified 
practical experience. A fair demand for 
draughtsmen was evident during January 
with a sufficient number of workers avail- 
able to meet requirements. Opportunities 
in the selling and managerial line, how- 
ever, were relatively few. 

An average of 278 persons per week 
registered at Executive and Professional 
offices during January, a total slightly in 
excess of the previous month and year. 
Placements, at the same time, averaged 48 
per week, leaving 2,556 applicants unplaced 
at the end of the period. 


Aside from the regular placement 
activity, executive and professional offices 
were currently endeavouring to find jobs 
for university students wishing to obtain 
summer or permanent employment at the 
close of school term. By the middle of 
February, employment officers had com- 
pleted the registration of students and it 
was estimated that approximately 60 per 
cent of the student body had taken 
advantage of the services offered. At the 
same time, suitable vacancies were being 
opened up through letters sent to some 
12,000 employers; at the end of February 
approximately 9,000 vacancies had been 


» uncovered through this means. 
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In the Special Placements section, place- 
ments of handicapped persons indicated a 
slackening similar to the general field. 
However, a large number had received 
permanent jobs during the active place- 
ment months of the summer and, as a 
result, fewer impaired persons were 
presently in the employment market. 
Unplaced handicapped persons numbered 
5,876 at January 14, as against 6,504 one 
year before. 


A Youth Employment Centre, similar 
to that which has been functioning in 
Toronto since May, 1946, was established 
in Montreal in December, 1947. These 
Centres are designed to deal exclusively 
with youth applicants and provide not only 
a placement service but also an oppor- 
tunity for vocational guidance and coun- 
selling for all applicants. The services of 
the Youth Centre were outlined in the 
May 1947, issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


The number of veterans registering for 
employment, although increasing substan- 
tially during January, rose at a much 
slower rate than the general upswing. It 
would appear that the veterans, represent- 
ing the younger segment of the labour 
force and benefiting from the preference 
in employment that many employers are 
trying to give them, were less affected by 
seasonal variations. By the end of 
January, 43,629 veterans were unplaced; 
45 per cent of these had been registered 
for work for more than a month. Over 
one-third of all unplaced veterans were 
concentrated in three districts, the dis- 
tribution in these centres being: Vancouver 
(7,680) ; Toronto (5,218); Halifax (4,785). 


Regional Analysis 


The Maritime region continued to 
experience the usual seasonal downtrends 
during January and February but at no 
time did the unemployment problem 
appear to be as severe as in 1947. 
Seasonality only partially accounted for 
the current employment problem since 
much of the depressed condition was of a 
chronic nature. Reflecting this, 3-4 per 
cent of the labour force in the Maritime 
region were unemployed even at the peak 
of seasonal activity (August, 1947), while 
for Canada as a whole only 1:4 per cent 
were unemployed at that time. 

Construction activity was at a seasonal 
low during January but indications pointed 
to a record year of activity during 1948. 
A fair number of contracts had already 
been let for public utility, residential, and 
commercial projects and a heavy program 
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of highway and bridge construction was 
being scheduled. Little labour demand 
was evident from the winter-active ports 
and the logging industry; the European 
“austerity” program had directly influenced 
logging through curtailment of orders and 
indirectly affected port activity through 
reduction of exports from other parts of 
the Dominion passing through the ports 
of Saint John and Halifax. 


Activity in the coal mines had returned 
to normal following the holiday season. 
Successful agreements had been reached 
between union and management without 
work stoppage. This peaceful settlement 
was in marked contrast to the four-month 
strike which held up production in the 
Maritime mines during the winter months 
of 1947. 


The Quebec region experienced a sharp 
rise in seasonal unemployment during 
January and February. The volume of 
unemployment during the winter months 
appeared to be slightly greater than in 
1947, which was partially accounted for by 
the earlier release of men from woods 
employment. The situation was expected 
to show a steady improvement from the 
beginning of March, however, and it was 
likely that labour shortages would develop 
by as early as May. 

Labour requirements in manufacturing 
industries were few and a surplus of 
women factory workers was developing. 
The situation reflected a growing buyers’ 
resistance to higher price levels which was 
especially felt in the secondary textile 
field. Cut-backs in orders were also 
reported by some employers in durable 
goods manufacturing fields, such as wash- 
ing machines, refrigerators, etc., where 
higher prices had resulted from the recently 
imposed excise tax. 

Woods operations were well advanced 
for the season. Cutting had been com- 
pleted in some areas during January and 
hauling had begun; the smaller work force 
required for the ~ latter operation had 
resulted in a gradual reduction in employ- 
ment as indicated above. The mining 
industry was currently reporting the 
smallest labour demand of the post-war 
period. Decreased labour turnover and 
the absorption of Displaced Persons, had 
done much to improve the labour situation. 


The Ontario region experienced a 
temporarily adverse employment situation 
during the winter slump, but despite this, 
a smaller proportion of the labour force 
was unemployed than in any of the four 
remaining regions. The sharp rise in 


unemployment during January and early 
February was mainly seasonal in character 
although gas and electric power shortages 
in the southwestern areas of the region 
further aggravated the situation. The 
unemployment problem was beginning to 
improve by mid-February, a date several 
weeks in advance of that for Canada as a 
whole. 

There was little demand for unskilled 
labour in most manufacturing industries, 
although skilled, experienced workers were 
quickly hired. Shortages of production 
materials in various industries throughout 
the region (food products, leather products, 
electrical apparatus, machinery building) 
caused temporary lay-offs. The afore- 
mentioned power shortages greatly reduced 
manufacturing employment; Windsor was 
particularly affected with over 20,000 
workers idle at the end of January as a 
direct result of the gas shortage. 

The mining industry had = sufficient 
workers and temporary lay-offs were feared 
in some of the northern areas because of 
the electric power shortage. Woods 
employment had begun to decline by the 
end of January in areas where the season 
was well advanced. 

The Prairie region similarly was subject 
to seasonal influences during January and 
February but the extent of seasonal unem- 
ployment appeared to be somewhat less 
than in 1947. This was attributed in part 
to the large winter movement of unem- 
ployed to British Columbia. 

Agricultural employment was at the 
winter low and farm labour demand was 
small. Meat packing plants reported little 
activity; some lay-offs had resulted from 
the reduced flow of cattle to the plants 
because of snow-blocked roads. 


The strike of coal miners in Alberta, 
which began January 18, was_ largely 
settled and 7,000 men had returned to work. 
Construction “outside” work was at a 
standstill except in certain areas in Alberta 
where there had been unusually mild 
weather. However, judging from the large 
number of contracts on hand, a heavy 
demand for construction workers would 
develop when weather conditions 
permitted. 


The employment situation in the Pacifie 
region had deteriorated considerably dur- 
ing the winter months and little relief was 
in sight until the spring upswing in activity. 
Much of the unemployment was concen- 
trated in the three principal cities— 
Vancouver, Victoria, and New Westminster 
—where job-seekers from other sections 
of the country tended to settle. 


Logging employment was lower than 
usual during January because of snowfalls 
and soft road conditions in many areas. 
Camp closures were responsible in part for 
the surplus of woods labour, although a 
greater number of men had been available 
for logging work than in the last few 
years. The few openings available during 
the period were for key men. In sawmills 
and pulp and paper mills, labour turnover 
was negligible and the demand for workers 
was light. 

There was little construction work under 
way and unemployment in the industry 
was fairly general, especially among the 
unskilled labourers. However, a heavy 
work program, beginning in the spring on 
highway and industrial construction, was 
expected to reduce the extensive unem- 
ployment and might well create a shortage: 
of skilled labour. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Cost of Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
cost-of-living index rose from 148-3 on 
January 2 to 150-1 on February 2, 1948. 
This increase was equal to the average 
monthly advance recorded during the 
preceding twelve months, but slightly less 
than gains recorded in each of the past 
two months. 

More than half of the rise during 
January was attributable to the food index 
which mounted from 182:2 to 186°1. 
Seasonal declines*in eggs and citrus fruits 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6. 


were heavily overbalanced by increases for 
meats, cereal foods, vegetables and other 
food groups. February 2 meat price aver- 
ages were down appreciably from levels 
indicated by a mid-January check-up. 

Lower prices for U.S. anthracite coal 
were responsible for the only group index 
decline, with fuel and light dropping frac- 
tionally from 120-4 to 120-1. Other group 
changes were as follows: clothing up from 
161-2 to 165-1, home furnishings and ser- 
vices from 158-4 to 159-9, and miscel- 
laneous items from 122°6 to 122-8. The 
rental index remained at 119-9. 
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From August, 1939 to February 2, 1948, 
the increase in the Dominion cost-of-living 
index was 48-9 per cent (from 100-8 to 
LoD dy 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


There were further increases in the eight 
regional cost-of-living indexes between 
January 2 and February 2, 1948, due prin- 
cipally to higher prices for foods followed 
by clothing and home furnishings and 
services. At two centres, Montreal and 


Toronto, fuel costs receded slightly due to | 


reductions in the price of anthracite coal. 
City index increases for February 2 were 
as follows: Toronto. 2:0 to 147-8; 
Winnipeg 1:6 to 144-4; Montreal 1-5 to 
152-8; Edmonton 1:3 to 145-1; Halifax 
1:1 to 144:3; Saint John 0-9 to 147-7; 
Vancouver 0:9 to 148-7 and Saskatoon 
G-3' to 151-9. 


Wholesale Prices, January, 1948 


Wholesale prices registered further 
strength between December, 1947 and 
January, 1948, as indicated by a gain of 
3°4 points to 146-9 in the general wholesale 
index. Animal products provided the main 
support to the over-all advance, a gain 
Galo 2 poiite: .o loo for’ this ) group 
reflecting sharply higher prices for live- 
stock and meats. Hides, skins and egg 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Canada, February, 1948* 


During February, 1948, the number of 
strikes and lockouts recorded in Canada, 
the number of workers involved and the 
time loss in man-working days, were little 
changed from the previous month. The 
strike of coal miners in Alberta and 
British Columbia which commenced on 
January 13, accounted for about 78 per 
cent of the total time loss during 
February. Following a compromise settle- 
ment reached on February 17, work was 
resumed by February 23 at all mines in 
the two provinces, with the exception of 
11 in Alberta and two in British Columbia, 
employing approximately 1,700 miners. At 
the end of February settlement had not 
been reached at these 13 mines. 

Preliminary figures for February, 1948, 
show 15 strikes in existence, involving 





* See Tables G-1, G-2. 


prices moved slightly lower. Wood, wood 
products and paper rose 4:0 to 181:7 
supported by increases for newsprint, wood 
pulp and furniture, while non-metallic 
minerals moved up 3:0 to 125-6 due to 
advances in petroleum products and 
asbestos. An increase of 1-9 to 132-6 in 
vegetable products was due to higher prices 
for grains, bran, shorts, coffee beans and 
potatoes which outweighed a decline in 
flour and raisins. Firmer quotations for 
tinplate and wood-screws moved iron and 
its products 1:3 points higher to 150-6, 
while zinc and solder price increases were 
responsible for a gain of 1-2 to 1387-0 in 
non-ferrous metals. An adivance in the 
price of woollen cloth was reflected in a 
gain of 1-0 to 149-1 in the textile group, 
and upturns in quotations for soda ash, 
caustic soda, calcium chloride and indus- 
trial alcohol moved the chemical products 
group up 0-9 to 1138-7. 

Canadiam farm product prices at whole- 
sale rose to an imdex level of 134-4 in 
January, 1948 from 130-7 in December, 
1947. Firmer animal product prices were 
largely responsible, an index for this series 
moving up 7:6 points to 164-4 due to 
substantially higher prices for livestock 
and raw wool. These outweighed reduc- 
tions for hides, skins and eggs. In the 
same interval field products moved up 1-3 
to 116:4 supported by increases in grains, 
potatoes and onions. 


11,082 workers, with a time loss of 140,945 
man-working days, or ‘18 per cent of 
estimated working time, as compared with 
19 strikes in January, with 12,595 workers 
involved and a time loss of 135,780 days, 
or ‘17 per cent of estimated working time. 
In February, 1947, there were 21 strikes, 
with 32,552 workers involved and a time 
loss of 198,214 days, or -25 per cent of 
estimated working time. 

For the first two months of 1948, 
preliminary figures show 27 strikes and 
lockouts in existence, involving 14,458 
workers, with a time loss of 276,725 man- 
working days, or -18 per cent of estimated 
working time. For the same period last 
year there were 27 strikes, with 32,742 
workers involved and a time loss of 
226,718 days, or -15 per cent of estimated 
working time. 
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Of the 15 strikes recorded for February, 
1948, two were settled in favour of the 
workers, one in favour of the employer, 
three were compromise settlements and 
three were indefinite in result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement. At the 
end of the month six strikes were recorded 
as unterminated. 

The record does not include minor 
strikes such as are defined in another 
paragraph nor does it include strikes about 
which information has been received indi- 


cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc. at 
Winnipeg, Man., which began on Novem- 
ber 8, 1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, 
Ont., Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, 
B.C., which commenced on May 30, 1946; 
and metal factory workers at Ottawa, Ont., 
which commenced on February 24, 1947. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GazerTe from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review, issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazette for April, 1948, and in 
this article are taken from the government 
publications of the countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette © 


publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in December, 1947, was 119 and 16 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 185 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 24,600 workers involved 
and a time loss of 79,000 working days was 
caused. 


Of the 119 stoppages which began during 
December, 12 arose out of demands for 
advances in wages; 54 over other wage 
questions; eight on questions as to work- 
ing hours; 12 on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or per- 
sons; 32 on other questions respecting 
working arrangements; and one was on a 
question of trade union principle. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for January, 1948, 
show 175 strikes and lockouts beginning in 
the month, in which 75,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,000,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for December, 1947, are 120 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 30,000 workers, with a 
time loss of 500,000 days. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


IN CANADA, 1947" 


Industrial fatalities in Canada during 
the calendar year 1947, increased to 1,440 
from 1,378 in the previous year. The 1946 
total includes 29 not previously reported. 
The total of fatal and non-fatal accidents 
reported by Provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards increased from 354,829 in 
1946 to 373,734 in 1947. 


The accidents recorded are , those 
occuring to persons gainfully employed, 
during the course of, or arising from their 
employment. Also included are fatalities 
from industrial diseases reported by Pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 





* See Tables H-1 to H-5. 
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Reviews of industrial accidents appear in 
the Lasour GAZETTE quarterly. 

The annual totals were compiled from 
reports received from Provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and the Ontario 
Chief Factory Inspector. Also included 
were the reports submitted by Lasour 
GAZETTE correspondents in several Cana- 
dian industrial centres. 

Press reports served mainly to supple- 
ment official information and were in-. 
cluded only after careful inquiry to avoid 
duplication. The record on accidents in 
agriculture was compiled from such 


reports. Although it is not known to what 
extent agricultural accidents are covered, 
the record is considered fairly complete. 


Nineteen industrial accidents which 
caused the death of three or more persons 
in each case were reported to the Depart- 
ment in 1947. On February 14, an air- 
plane crash nead Coleman, Alberta, caused 
the death of four employees of a general 
contracting company. Two freight trains 
collided at Scott Junction, Quebec, and 
resulted in the death of four railway 
employees on March 10. The most serious 
disaster occurred on March 3 when the 
lake freighter Novadoc of Ontario registry 
foundered off Portland, Maine, and 24 
crew members lost their lives. 


On April 24, twelve miners at Norrie, 
Quebec, were asphyxiated when a fire 
broke out in a shaft in which they were 
working. At Vancouver, British Columbia, 
the three crew members of a missing air- 
plane were listed as dead on April 28. A 
storm which swamped their fishing boat 
in New London Harbour, Prince Edward 
Island, resulted in the drowning of four 
lobster fishermen on May 2. Three construc- 
tion workers were killed near Courtenay, 
British Columbia, on May 29, when a 
logging truck collided with the car in 
which they were driving. At Longueuil, 
Quebec, a pilot and three employees of 
a@ mining company lost their lives on 
June 1 when their plane plunged into the 
St. Lawrence River. Twelve crew mem- 
bers of the freighter Emperor were drowned 
on June 4 when the steamer struck and 
sank at Canoe Rocks in Lake Superior. 

A fire in a wholesale wool establishment 
at Peterborough, Ontario, on July 11, 
caused the death of two inspectors and 
one sorter. On July 12, three agricultural 
workers were killed when the truck in 
which they were riding was struck by a 
passenger train. An underground explosion 
in a gold mine at Pioneer, British 
Columbia, resulted in the death of a 
foreman and two miners on August 18. 
Four railroad employees were killed in a 
train collision at Dugald, Manitoba, on 
September 1. An explosion, following the 
collision of an oiltanker with a coal carry- 
ing steamship in the St. Lawrence River 
near Morrisburg, Ontario, on September 24, 
resulted in the death of 11 seamen. 

On October 2, four highway construction 
workers were killed in the explosion of a 
launch at Indian Point, British Columbia. 
On October 8, four gold miners were 
killed at Central Patricia, Ontario, as a 
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result of a natural gas explosion while 
they were sinking a shaft. Three loggers 
were drowned in Lake Therese, Ontario, 
when their boat capsized on October 20. 
The collapse of a catwalk on November 22 
on a construction project at St. Joachim, 
Quebec, caused the death of four men. 
Three railway employees were killed on 
December 28, at Senneterre, Quebec, as 
the result of the explosion of a gasoline 
engine used to run a coal conveyor. 


Fatalities hy Causes 


Classification of accidents according to 
cause (Table H-1) indicates that the 
largest number, 470, came under the 
category of “moving trains, vehicles, etc.” 
Automobiles and other power vehicles and 
implements caused 193 fatalities. 

Industrial diseases, strain, etc., were 
responsible for 188 of the 261 industrial 
deaths recorded in the group, “other 
causes”. Falls of persons resulted in 233 
fatalities while falling objects caused 170 
of which 88 were in logging. 


Fatalities by Provinces 


The largest number of industrial fatali- 
ties in 1947, was recorded in Ontario with 
581. Of these, 131 occurred in transporta- 
tion and 104 in manufacturing. In British 
Columbia 294 fatalities were recorded 
including 81 in logging. The third largest 
number, 249, was that for Quebec. 


Fatilities by Industries 


Table H-4 includes an analysis of fatali- 
ties by industries and months and the 
number of fatalities in each industry, 
expressed as a percentage of the grand 
total. The latest available census figures 
of persons employed in the various indus- 
tries are also given, which although not 
in any case for the year under review, are 
included to provide an approximate indi- 
cation of the relative frequency of acci- 
dents from industry to industry. 

The highest percentage of the 1,440 
fatalities in 1947 was in transportation and 
public utilities with 19-8; the percentage 
was 17-2 in the previous year. Manufac- 
turing accounted for 17-5 per cent in 
comparison to 25:1 per cent in 1946. 

The percentage in mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying rose to 13-1 from 
12-6 per cent in 1946. In logging, the 
percentage increased from 10-5 in 1946, 
to 12-8 in 1947. 
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INCREASE IN INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


IN ONTARIO 


Covering all industries and employers 
under workmen’s compensation in Ontario, 
a statement recently issued by the Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Associations 
shows that in 1947 there were 168,767 
accidents reported, including 396 fatal 
cases. This number constitutes a record 
‘for any one year in Ontario. The highest 
previous year (1946) showed a total of 
138,570 cases, but the number of fatalities 
in 1946 exceeded that of 1947 by 39—435 
as compared with 396. 

The total awards by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board in Ontario also 
established a record high in 1947, being 
$17,760,743.39, as compared _ with 
$16,502,023.89 in 1946. The ratio in 
increase in awards, however, is consider- 
ably less than the increase in accidents 
reported. Much of this increase is 
attributed to increased man-hours worked. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Other contributing factors mentioned in- 
clude lack of proper training of new 
workers, increased coverage of industries 
not formerly under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act and possibly “a certain lack 
of interest on the part of floaters—people 
who drift from job to job and who appar- 
ently do not care particularly whether they 
hold a job or not.” 

The Associations report that injuries to 
foremen and other supervisors are suffi- 
ciently numerous to merit special correc- 
tive measures by industrial executives with 
a view to decreasing the number of “bad 
examples” being set to other workers. It 
is recommended that “the knowledge 
gained from accidents which have happened, 
be put to work”. Prevention is much less 
costly than paying compensation for 
accidents. 





IN LIBRARY 


OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, OTTAWA 


February, 1948 


The publications listed below are not 
for sala by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. 

Publications listed may be _ borrowed, 
free of charge, by making application to 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Applications for loans should give 
the number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Economics 


1. The Handbook of Basic Economic 
Statestics; A Manual of Basic Economic 
Data on Industry, Commerce, Labor, and 
Agriculture in the United States, 1948 
Annual edition. Washington, Government 
Statistics Bureau, 1948. Pp. 242. 

2. NaTionaAL Bureau’ or Economic 
ResearcH. Studies in Income and Wealth. 
New York, 1947. Pp. 340. Vol. 10. 


Education, Vocational 
3. GARRETT, ANNETTE, 
Methods for Personnel 
York, Family Service 
America, 1947. Pp. 186. 


Counseling 
Workers. New 
Association of 
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4, LEONARD, EuGENIE ANpDRuUSS. Voca- 
tional Citizenship. Occupational Data 
appearing in Part 3 supplied by Walter 
J. Greenleaf. New York, P. J. Kennedy 
and Sons, 1947. Pp. 388. 


5. Reep, ANNA Y. Occupational Place- 
ment; Its History, Philosophies, Pro- 
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CANADA’S MINERAL PRODUCTION IN 1947 


2813—-LABOUR GAZETTE— _ Gal. 22 

Canada’s mineral production in 1947 
reached an all-time high value of $619-1 
millions, an increase of 7:4 per cent over 
the previous record of $566-7 millions in 
1942, according to estimates prepared by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
production value for 1947 was 23 per cent 
greater than the $502-8 millions in 1946. 
New records were established in the out- 
put values of fuels, structural materials 
and other non-metallics, but the metallics 
did not reach the level of the 1942 produc- 
tion. 

The value of metals in 1947 at $389-5 
millions was nearly $100 millions more 
than in 1946. This was due mainly to 
the increases in market prices for copper, 
lead, zinc and other base metals, the 
domestic ceiling prices of which were 
raised early in the year, and on which 
price controls were removed entirely in 
June, 1947. In comparison with figures 
for the preceding year, the tonnage of 
copper was up 23 per cent while the value 
increased 96 per cent to reach $91-3 
millions: the quantity of zinc was down 
nearly 12 per cent but the price increase 
raised the to'al valuation by 27 per cent 
to $46-5 milions; lead production was 
down about 8:6 per cent but the smaller 
tonnage was forth $44-3 millions or nearly 
twice that of 1946. High market prices 
also brought greater returns for some of 
the other base metals. In contrast, the 
average price for gold was lower in 1947 
than in 1946, but some improvement in 
labour conditions resulted in an increase 
of 7-2 per cent in quantity and two per 
cent in total value to 3,085,161 ounces at 


$106°2 millions. Silver, a by-product of 
most gold and base metal mines, showed 
a decline in both quantity and price, 
resulting in a yield of 11-8 million ounces 
worth $8-5 millions. 

Output of structural materials was 
greater than in any previous year, the 
1947 value of $72:7 millions being nearly 
ten per cent above the $66:1: millions in 
1946. The quantities and values of most 
items were greater than ever before; 
cement shipments amounted to 11,899,716 
barrels worth $21-6 millions; lime produc- 
tion totalled 922,277 tons valued at $7-3 
millions; sand and gravel increased 14-6: 
per cent to $17-8 millions; stone advanced: 
about ten per cent to $12:3 millions, andi 
clay products, which include brick, tile, 
etc., increased in value by 12:3 per cent 
to reach a new high of $13-7 millions. 

Coal production was lower in 1947 by 
some two million tons, but higher prices 
brought the total valuation to $76-1 
millions. Output of natural gas at 53:3 
billion cubic feet worth $14-3 millions was 
up 11-3 per cent in quantity and 17-8 
per cent in value. Crude petroleum out- 
put amounted to 7-6 million barrels at 
$14-7 millions. 

Other non-metallics gained 22-8 per cent 
in value to $51-:7 millions compared with 
$43°7 millions in the previous year. 
Asbestos advanced to 662,533 tons worth 
$31-8 millions from 558,181 tons worth 
$25-2 millions; a new record was made 
for gypsum: in both quantity and value 
which were respectively, 2,390,157 tons and 
$4,388,745; salt increased to 731,515 tons 


from 537,985 tons, and sulphur declined to 


196,700 tons from 234,771 tons. 
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Summary 


TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 























1948 1947 1946 1944 1939 
Series 
Feb. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
Labour Force— 
Civilanidabourtorce (2) eyes see nies eeccones 00) eS eee 4,934 4,848 4,498 Tt t 

ETN LONE) wa ater eres te eA AR ND ates es: O00] Rare are 4,847 4,733 4,326 a T 

PAlGWOrkers. Cy ec: Ayre ele tice Sek centre (O10 10) ace is eee at 3,334 3,278 2,919 tT ii 
VESTED) Ns cath toed ay ee, Saipan ee Re NAL OU asa ares 2,482 2,427 2,076 tT i 
PESTER GA) Sorte ce tou cabanas) matatn Syeeraae eee ee he GLO 0 etaraeseeet 852 851 843 t t 

Winemplove date (5 eset toes ere eae ear kyr oe OOO) Reare xbed oe 87 115 172 if T 

Index-of em ployament; (2) ssenuas- sleek a tee 189-2 193-7 181-0 168-2 185-7 108-1 

Unemployment in trade unions................ Ibs Aare gt 1-7 1-5 3-0 0-8 16-2 

Earnings and Hours— 

photaliabournincome ters: s40 ee ies SLU D ACO) Be hoes eats 5 bol ewer bes, Slows oe 460 395 tT 

Perscapita, weekly Garmings., \accele see » acca ee $ 38-67 36-28 32-64 29-92 29-69 " 

Average hourly earnings..................... Cents Wisk o ein 86-6 76-3 67-9 Ai T 

Average hours worked per week............ INOUTS |Peerie eae 38-3 38-1 38-1 tT "i 

Average real weekly earnings, index (3)........../.......... 104-3 104-8 102-4 ar y 

National Employment Service— 

Uniplacedtapplicants(@)s sage sae saeeien ata No. 186, 750 142,049 164, 262 + i T 

niilledevacancies|@) ys ger ae aene ook oe No. 34, 410 40, 981 90, 555 T tT + 

Placements, weekly average. tk .cca.. twee sce lia can| Serer ine cae 10,336 14, 285 1 T 7 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Unemployment insurance claims.............No. 130, 798 94,525 83,374 113, 386 6, 216 ii 
Bal ane Ins hUMe Meee otk. docl-rs eels oe aede kee. $000} 435,682 429,837! 362,094) 318,377 LGA Gi 7, t 
» Prices— 
Wiholesslenndex(S)arre bar sern ere se ae orice is | Meant re aces 146-9 114-2 104-0 102-5 73-2 
Costrotlivingundext)ine ease es Ase isa ead 150-1 148-3 127-0 119-9 119-0 101-0 
Production— 

ANGUSErIAlPLOCUCTHIONMMACK(©)aoo weenie nie toenail ae ot 178-0 173-8 160-1 204-1 102-2 
Wineral productionmnd ex (©))-wye sents ee acer el asras eee 117-2 110-4 108-3 113-4 105-9 
Manutactuning «index (2)hse ppc archon ae ae cena epee ae 189-8 184-9 170-1 225- 100-9 

Elche POWerce sn: toe ee en OOO Pee wielial tes pee. ee 3, 753, 916] 3,918,018) 3,428,773] 3,524,000} 2,386, 771 

Construction contracts awarded............. S000 eee eee 34, 200 44,711 27,396 8, 782 7,261 

Sl OH ROLE Chee Retrs ON tence SUNN eke etnn Gous| pea aan ae 160, 042 CRAG: 143, 685 132, 128 57, 660 

Steel ingots and castings...<....0............ tons 239, 646 256,726 249,798 244, 623 242,186 78,198 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle............... NOs | eee ger. 129, 168 109, 166 159, 635 90,315 69, 867 
dF Roy ac Aaa W Pe ech g Gch toe Aer Oe eee me tal NOs Ree eke 568,907} 378,666) 477,592) 941,037} 262,922 

PULOUTAPrOMUCtION Ac reenons at oe oe aete e 000 bbl. 1,799 1, 889 2,478 2,240 2,041 1,098 

IN ew SpDnliGyer lal Aedes auteeee CONS || Meee: 372,000} 370,000} 328,414) 242,660) 208,380 

Cement producers’ shipments.............000 bbl.}.......... 50 401 310 176 116 

ATILOMODIeStaAnd tEUCKS sce aden ek ek No. 16,382 16,715 19,045 8,495 14,794 

sMMerrscaledyin cs. © en eenen en tae oe OUCH e Met aain eo tae ere ate 204, 755 175, 883 OLE 117,191 

(Eze) Re ah a ket, o> ana eae ane) \ fete Saleh Alar AP AY tm Ze | are, VAN 274,104| 234,137) 238,450] 257,793) 411,328 

(COPPER ET tice Meerkat ame tic eeitiaeh: OLSON ov ie sate or 40,894 28, 892 32,021 48, 878 47,322 

SCAG RR rae Raper tin sess phoma tea: Mette tara OOM Oss ook saeke 225106 25, 152 34,069 32, 858 32, 403 

END CCIM e mt cae otioa itis mie Ee OE cee OOORD Se eer 21,548 19,448 13, 823 23, 547 14, 635 

LATCHES VER ST eA oe oN ok RS opt ar aT ee Nee OO0OM Db. eee ee a 34, 332 35, 063 41,734 49, 439 30, 449 

(Oa mane BE, bees oe Cts Aa ee em ee OOOmons|Se ease: 1,386 1,699 1,817 1,621 1,178 

Distribution— 

Retalsales angex:. 2d JUSted Oy slo oer eiea aps coetene tate Hebe eehe sie cheat 250-0 220-4 196-5 166-0 100-3 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (5)..............J.......6-- 245-5 237-7 217-3 156-1 77-6 

Trade external, excluding gold............... S000) tere crue. 445,200] 384,300] 331,653] 372,359 125,516 
imaportsuexcludme cold em naa eee SOOO Seer see 206, 100 173,780 140,300} 126,369 43, 743 
Exports yexcluding gold. na..saacens6 slg ae SOOO eres ones: 235,400] 208,600 189,100} 242,011 81,046 

Railways— 

Revenue frerghts assess sees QO0stommairles| eevee etree ras 4,743,315] 4,643,721) 5,349,341] 1,871,324 
Car loadings, revenue freight(6)......... Cars| 285,607) 295,565} 283,307 254,517) 268,818 157,919 
Banking and Finance— 

Common ssockssindex(®)ten. ke ote see eee es 102-2 107-5 106-2 123-5 81-5 102-9 

Preferred locks: index (®)ee + pecn sender eee 141-0 144-5 157-5 152-1 118-2 85-0 

Bond yields, Dominion index(5)................. 92-1 92-1 84-9 90-0 97-3 T 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts........ $000] 5,551, 187] 6,490,790) 6,215,840] 5,990,656] 4,512,474) 2,511, 882 

Bank loans, current, publics.....9....hs.oske S00 ees ee , 891,000} 1,448,042} 1,173,828) 1,037,239 791, 847 

MoneyaSupp lygrstan.ot te tues ete states tte SOOO Nateeemteriay: 7,479,344! 7,545,400] 7,059,200] 5,165,262) 2,695,743 

Circulating media in hands of public......... S000 Ree 1,093,504] 1,079, 700) 1,027,300 835, 227 220,988 

Wepositeynovlees.ncer a vastecs wee dee ses ee $000| See eee 3,824,001] 3,532,832] 2,962,942) 2,026,213] 1,667,403 

Deposits ydemMand Wyn. = erro nec cite mere S000 ae. ate 2,073,302} 2,086,600) 1,948,500] 1,673,315} 699,772 

COLO MPN cele nn here Ry Cie thai aa RAL epee tee SOOO erent ae 488,537] 846,300} 1,120,400} 630,507 107, 580 


Nors.—Many of the statistical data in this ta e are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


+ Comparable statistics not available. (' For January 1948, 1947 and 1946, Labour Force survey figures for the 


preceding November are shown. (7) Base 1926=100. 
weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index. 


parable previous dates. (5) Base 1935-1939 = 00. 


(®) Figures are for four-week periods. 


(8) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average 
(4) As at January 29, 1948, and com- 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision). 


—————————————————————————————————————————————Oe—ReseoseSssM\waOwowoo 


Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 



















Aggregate 
Number |**887°8: Average as 100 p.c. 

G hical and aie Payroll beac at Avercente Weelll 
eographical an ployees eported at ggregate Weekly 
Industrial Unit ee en FeepOt ves Employment Payrolls 

at Jan. 1, — 





Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec. | Jan. 
1, 1948}1, 1947|1, 1947]1, 1948]1, 1947]1, 1947|1, 1948}1, 1947 1, 1947 


em i a | a | | | nn 


Jan. 
1948 | 4° 1948 





$ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinees............... 140,743] 4,577,769] 32-53] 33-73) 28-93 
Prince Edward Island........... 3,173 94,033] 29-64| 30-54) 27-61 
INIOV ALS COULINLE fo ad as water abieiee 75,574| 2,334, 844] 30-89] 33-40] 27-18 
New Brunswick...............-- 61,996} 2,148,892] 34-66) 34-34) 31-26 
Chaetiee usc nan e 595,077|20,656,251| 34-71| 36-82| 31-37 
Ontario oie. oie aa eee 850, 030/31,535,098] 37-10) 39-63) 33-35 
Prairie Provinces.................. 230,125] 8,524,007| 37-04) 37-90] 34-08 
IManitobare ca cce hte cs wi oie haies 103, 782] 3,795, 234| 36-57) 37-44] 33-78 
Saskatchewamns.s. cea. oscnesee. 45, 357| 1,652,892) 36-44) 36-56) 34-26 
(AT bertaeimeiinncmicmin ates Gibetse eue 80,986] 3,075,881] 37-98] 39-27) 34-37 
British Columbia................. 186,009] 7,264,149] 39-05) 40-95) 34-57 
CANADA...................| 2,001, 984/72,557,274| 36-24) 38-28) 32-64 
(b) Crrres 
Montreal iis cee ee ieee ealelesls ots 285, 544] 9,872,270} 34-57| 37-10 
Quebes, City a. tes ee craton cele 28,735| 853,609} 29-71| 32-69 
Morontoen sacra Dares iris se etal 268,022] 9,959,849] 37-16) 39-01 
Ottawarcc cance genase crite ones 24,895} 789,954) 31-73) 33-15 
Hamilton: i eatercnacctane siecle 63,066] 2,414,731] 38-29] 40-36 
Winclsonis son lysate iat nmeters ele wuts 38,039! 1,430,791) 37-61] 46-67 
Winnipeg wnunatenmesccintobalm aie. 68,146] 2,277,240) 33-42) 34-68 
hGhidou hin WRso nso bs Godice dpe dae 84,764! 3,099,307] 36-56] 38-39 
Pialifaxc heres. aes ak ashlar eG 23,491} 721,640) 30°72} 31-91 
Saint JOURN eerciioa: els cee cer ee 15,390} 489,841] 31-83} 31-05 
Sherbrooke iiiie jase aisha sternly teh foe 10,489] 291,997) 27-84) 32-54 
AWhree iverson cui waits eile eee 10,516} 381,066] 86-24) 37-06 
Kitchener-Waterloo.......-...-.+6, 20, 698 720,389} 34-80} 37-90 
TGH GOD er AN ity ney Matta 25,6511 884,541] 34-48] 35-88 
Fort William-Port Arthur.......... 12,216] 474,610] 38-85] 42-18 
PRITAM Ue UNCON ET neue HEIs ge 11,940} 396,152] 33-18) 33-06 
Saskatoomanintaa shleae-clatneta sere 7, 831 257,565) 32-89) 33-77 
Calpain teecitaite cae cence nists 21, 440 754,393] 35-19} 36-08 
EV CTMONE OM: wena rete Ge oie etc sate Sis raste 20,615} 691,395] 33-54] 35-20 
IVACEORIA Eh reals ction 13,783) 480,460} 84-99} 36-85 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manutactiring. vices scene ee 1, 048, 957/38, 077, 440} 36-30) 39-25 
Wurable.Goods (yw seu nesses. vee 491, 788]18, 827,066} 38-28) 42-09 
Non-Durable Goods............- 530, 407/18, 108, 295} 34-14] 36-50 
Electric Light and Power........] . 26,762} 1,142,079} 42-68) 42-52 
UB oyea enh osc NI A aa IU Oa a oa a 125,201] 4,815,391] 38-46] 39-20 
ieObnvucs Wet aaa MOP TO Eee Raat ha Tae 78,471] 3,182,061] 40-55) 46-19 
Com miuniesbons.isc aus. wee 45,196] 1,604, 549] 35-50) 35-60 
APT ANSPOELAGION MC er es erie eee Te pe 179,324] 8,094,719] 45-14) 45-41 
Construction and Maintenance...... 186,597} 6,413,870] 34-37| 36-46 
Services) ete on ectrecreel aia! Caister: 64, 833] 1,583,674) 24-43) 24-96 
EE Tace Mee eee culo ns sesh emeunenak tenes 273,405] 8,785,570) 32-13] 32-06 
sight Leading 
Undtistries fo 2 seek et one 2,001,984/72,557,274| 36-24) 38-28 
Hinance he hi nacet Rl ae pete ie 83,352] 3,111,491] 37-33] 37-36 
Nine Leading 
Iridustries: A 36 cinciee seas 2,085,336/75, 668,765) 36-29) 38-24 





(1) This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries, with the exception of electric light and power. 


2 Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry cleaning plants. 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 
(Base: June 1, 1941 =100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


ee at ee SE 
SSS SSS SSS 

















Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
Year and Month Average Fe: ee 
Below Aggregate| Average | Weekly Eaiolavw Aggregate| Average baie 
es Y-| Weekly | Weekly | Earnings | “7 2U"| Weekly | Weekly | pari y 
Payrolls | Earnings Payrolls | Earnings mgs 
$ $ 

Tuned wl Osa ey se iariee Ger es 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-57 
TANG le aLOa pias cie catia Ose) se ss 118-1 138-1 119-2 30-10 126-6 147-1 118-2 30-22 
Jared Wl OA Gh amt acne tee 110-2 127-6 118-5 29-92 107-1 121-2 115-3 29-49 
Jane MEGA Tata gs amet 118-5 149-9 129-3 32-64 113-5 141-5 126-7 32-40 
Feb. 1, 1947 118-3 160-6 138-7 35-03 115-4 156-8 138-2 35-34 
Mamas Wet 94 Tee ota ek chit 118-1 163-0 141-0 35-61 115-8 159-5 140-0 35-81 
SADE ail aL OA Tia ton ee cs. ore i: 118-3 163-9 141-5 35-73 1163 160-8 140-7 35-98 
May eaitoade jonene niece nie cis: 117-6 163-7 142-1 35-89 116-5 162-7 141-8 36-27 
TUNG sol oe LO dee wire Were aor an 120-8 168-5 142-6 36-00 117-6 165-9 143-3 36-64 
DUA OA Te Ey wera tga ee? 124-1 173-8 143-2 36-15 119-4 167-7 142-6 36-47 
IAT ODN O4 eve eye acters a bt 126-1 178-6 144-7 36-53 120-5 171-5 144-6 36-97 
Sept 1s 194 hae a eevee 126-5 180-3 145-6 36-76 121-0 173-3 145-3 37-16 
Ocean len TOA Tae Wye eas ae Med 127-6 184-9 148-1 37-39 121-2 177-5 148-8 38-04 
INOVis ware Tee eye eae een ete 129-5 189-7 149-7 37-79 122-1 181-2 150-6 38-52 
Dec LOA an pices sae 130-7 193-9 151-6 38-28 122-1 184-6 153-5 39-25 
an ale pbO4 Se am cicdemennie dt 126-9 178-3 143-5 36-24 119-1 166-6 142-0 36-30 


TABLE C-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
Average Calendar Year 1926=100 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


bh | 
E 
wai 4 y 
2 rs) R 8 a! A) 
= GI & io] aS: 5 rQ o 3 Q 
a [}esi5te|53/85| 3) 2/38] €|¢ | 38 | #3 
a4 a — onl 
SI So teed se pam (eo oo Nea | Sale adap mo 
OIG TUT TL. peared betta ace BGS W088, bOONS h! wuliHeinen oo Paya 80-6 
PSB NSO b Pla ope f footed tees os 77,8 | 78-8 By gh [Neale Sie ae Re Ah ad 69°7 
SONG Ge Ore ay eee Laker beens. S603 (OVE MSBeat els Orla mactaeseies 80-4 
CASE Gent tees EO ae UPN O18 OS eO|: OU Oe Ure ere fanieas ts ceatats 88-8 
OUSISTID SEE |e ceetacs bbc aly G5 <b kOe TN O5- Ut le tea hoc wh ae ies 92-4 
103-5008 Ls sense al cad cantons 10450 110745 th O4s9 (i stvacketocsiucas e. 95 +4 
113-4 1115-8 | 73-2 |118-3 1115-3 |119-7 |117-5 | 96-2 | 92-4 | 97-8 |100-8 | 97-8 
18-1 1109-2 | 92-2 |LZdeu | ¥d-R j114-9 ]108-8 | 97-1 | 91-8 | 99-2 {102-8 | 98-0 
116-2 1118-9 | 84-3 1126-6 |111-6 |120-7 }120-9 }103-3 | 96-9 |103-3 |113-2 | 97-6 
134-2 1130-0 | 112-7 [137-5 121-9 |139-6 |141-1 [116-2 ]113-0 ]113-4 }123-1 | 116-0 
165-8 |183-9 | 118-9 |204-5 1162-2 |175-0 |172-7 |181-4 |127-2 |119-6 |145-7 | 142-6 
183-7 1180-0 | 112-0 |194-5 1166-1 |198-7 |187-5 |140-6 |137-6 |131-5 |151-3 | 185-2 
185-7 1186-3 | 128-0 |196-9 |176:4 |201-3 |185-4 |149-5 |141-6 137-5 |169-7 | 190-2 
180-4 1182-5 | 123-2 |187-9 ]179-3 |191-1 |184-2 |149-2 |145-0 |141-1 {160-9 | 173-9 
168-2 1169-5 | 120-4 1176-2 1164-1 |171-8 |172-2 |150-6 |144-8 |143-4 |164-0 | 163-7 
181-0 1169-4 | 128-9 1169-0 |172-4 |186-7 |186-7 |158-3 |151-3 |148-4 |175-4 | 180-4 
180-7 1168-0 | 124-7 1172-3 1165-2 |186-2 |187-6 |154-6 |148-3 |142-9 |171-7 | 180-8 
180-4 1148-9 | 124-0 |138-1 1164-4 |188-4 |188-7 |155-4 ]149-5 |145-1 |171-1 | 180-9 
180-7 1153-3 | 127-4 1138-2 1174-4 ]185-8 |189-9 |155-3 [149-1 [145-5 |171-1 | 183-6 
179-6 |151-7 | 128-0 1141-9 |165-7 182-2 |189-4 ]155-7 |148-9 |147-2 |171-5 | 186-2 
184-5 1165-8 | 139-3 |165-2 1168-2 |186-9 |191-8 |161-9 |152-4 |157-7 ]179-1 | 192-4 
189-5 179-4 | 150-9 }186-3 |172-2 }191-2 |195-7 |167-3 |155-7 |162-5 |187-8 | 196-9 
192-6 1183-9 | 157-0 |188-2 |180-1 1195-0 |196-7 |172-1 |159-1 |167-5 |194-8 | 204-2 
193-2 1184-7 | 159-2 |191-7 |177-3 [196-1 |196-4 |172-1 |158-5 |168-0 1195-4 | 207-5 
194-8 |188-2 | 162-7 1196-5 |179-2 |199-3 |199-6 |166-8 |155-7 |163-1 |186-1 | 206-0 
197-8 |193-3 | 160-4 1201-4 |184-9 |203-7 |202-2 |170-1 |160-7 |168-0 185-9 | 203-1 
199-6 1192-3 | 164-3 |193-9 |192-0 |205-6 1205-0 |171-7 |161-8 |168-4 |189-0 | 202-6 





Jared te OF Sines Seva se uid ace 193-7 1180-9 | 150-2 |176-8 |188-2 |197-2 |202-5 |166-2 |156-5 |159-1 |185-6 | 194-7 
Relative Weight of Employment 

by Provinces and Economic 

Areas as at January 1, 1948..} 100-0] 7:0 -1}] 3-8| 3-1 | 29-7 | 42-5 | 11-5] 5-2] 2-3] 4-0 9-3 


De 


Nors.—The ‘‘Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Industries 





NEAL ROGUEIIS | eos ccc ae Oe ce ecmere ote oe 
Animal products—edible................. 
Human products: as. 2+ arco «ese ae 
Meatheriand Proaductsae stack ciace eee oe 

Boote:and shoessii.4..0 ene os ceeeee ee 
Lumber and its products..:.............. 
Rough and dressed lumber........... 
UEC UL OS USO kite cosas ie tae anh ete ncaa 
Other lumber products............... 
Plant products—edible................... 
Pulp and paper products.................. 
Pulp anaipaper Wwe cwe.a asl ya rere eters ep 
PAPC PLOGUCLS Helse ee ey eee tet 
Printing and See Tae BARES rare ite 
Rubber products...... Phi keass Nes 
{REXtile PrOGUCES, Wh weil Rea yee eer cc anna 
hread. yarn and Glothy tay. v-cscee ae 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 
Artificial silk and silk goods..... 
Hosiery and knit goods.............. 
Garments and personal es a aca 
Other textile products.. eS ee 
ER ODAC COMM acs Lok Meee a eta ae rier bisirelne 
IB SVELARSS Me NLL staid avatars ee ater tty 
Chemicals and allied products........... 
Clay, glass and stone products........... 
Blectrie lightand power. ...4...45-0 +56 
Electrical apparatus.............e0seceee: 
fronand: stecliproducts ce ace cnet ete 
Crude, rolled and forged products.... 
Machinery (other than vehicles)..... 
Agricultural implements............. 
Land vehicles and aircraft........... 
Automobiles and parts........... 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing...... 
Heatineapplaances:)s.esece osu eee 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)..... 
Foundry and machine shop products. 
Other iron and steel products......... 
Non-ferrous metal products.............. 
Non-metallic mineral products........... 
Miscellanecotis eo eee eae aan ayn eraels 


Commumications................0..e ccc eees 
(Peleoraphatts: gc tcarlkertenredsis acces oe oer 
Melepuones: ite. sie Ens ceite seers ores Woes oar 


Pransportaviony, co oinn koedes escids a canecuion © 
Street railways, cartage and storage...... 
Steam railways operation............-++. 
Shipping and stevedoring................ 


Construction and Maintenance............ 
Buildi 
(BOK hig ee COCO Eb OCR OREO Ora OG 
EVAL Wie Vi iete ae Coste esate iin Pr crate 


SSOPVICOS hore os ao ctl a seals shaisto ae eer 
Hotelsiand restaurants: 4).c:sncas eee cee 
Personal (chiefly laundries).............. 


Banks and trust companies.. ae 
Brokerage and stock market ‘operations. ; 
INSUPANCOL ee cee ee ee a tare beets Gott hapepers 
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Number 
ot 
Employees 
Reported 


1,048,957 
45, 837 
3,948 


36, 485 


179,324 
60, 100 
91,778 
27, 446 


186,597 
90, 247 
61,187 
35, 163 


64,833 
42, 952 
21, 881 


273,405 
200, 782 
72, 623 


2,001,984 
83,352 
47,003 

3, 688 
32, 661 


2,085,336 


Aggregate 
Weekly 
Payrolls 
Reported 


$ 
38,077,440 
1, 650, 189 
141, 870 
832,010 
489, 365 


11, 442, 243 
1,644, 032 
1, 137, 280 

718, 368 
4,463,198 
1, 753, 990 

783, 865 

277, 618 

453, 845 

292,995 
1, 671,042 
2,022, 924 

694, 288 

551, 257 


4,815,391 


3,182,061 
905, 010 
1,731,111 
545, 940 


1,604,549 
316,785 
1,270, 306 


8,094,719 
2,410, 252 
4,618, 144 
1,066, 323 


6,413,870 
3,204, 054 
1,932, 126 
1,277, 690 


1,583,674 
1,009, 623 
574,051 


8,285,570 
5, 980, 185 
2,805, 385 


42,559,204 
3,111,491 
1,544, 901 

166, 954 
1,399, 636 


75,668,765 





Index Numbers 
Average Based on June 1, 1941 
Weekly Earnings as 100 p.c. 
Reported at —_—_—____—— 
Employment 

Jan. 1,)Dec. 1,)Jan. 1,/Jan. 1,{Dec. 1,[Jan. 1, 

1948 | 1947 | 1947 | 1948 | 1947 | 1947 

$ $ $ 

36-30 | 39-25 | 32-40 | 119-1 | 122-1 | 113-5 
36-00 | 38-15 | 32-62 | 1382-6 | 147-9 | 183-4 
35-93 | 39-22 | 28-42 | 127-0 | 129-7 | 121-9 
27-17 | 29-75 | 24-20 | 106-8 | 110-4] 113-1 
25-89 | 28-41 | 23-21 | 103-7 | 105-4] 110-2 
31-89 | 35-18 | 27-91 | 117-8 | 121-0 | 109-4 
33-43 | 36-38 | 29-14 | 104-8 | 108-7 94-3 
30-92 | 34-28 | 26-53 | 150-7 | 151-2 | 146-9 
28-97 | 32-94 | 26-40 | 135-8 | 189-3 | 128-8 
31-03 | 32-28 | 28-23 | 183-4 | 149-9 |] 1383-4 
42-22 | 44-28 | 37-18 | 187-6 | 140-5 | 127-9 
49-92 | 51-50 | 42-61 | 182-0 | 136-3 | 120-7 
31-28 | 35-61 | 28-01 | 154-4 | 155-8 | 148-4 
38-95 | 40-18 | 35-64 | 1385-9 | 187-5 | 128-0 
37-67 | 41-41 | 34-97 | 1438-4 | 145-6} 141-0 
26-84 | 30-14 | 23-58 | 109-1 | 110-7 | 103-7 
28-61 | 31-99 | 24-81 | 108-5 | 107-9 | 101-5 
27-79 | 31-49 | 24-638 | 89-0] 88-2 85-1 
27-54 | 31-36 | 23-96 | 111-8 | 111-8 | 104-2 
30:42 | 33-10 | 25-10 | 186-3 | 1386-8 | 126-4 
24-22 | 27-13 | 20-71 | 118-5 | 120-3 | 110-6 
25-49 | 28-99 | 23-41 | 109-8 | 113-6 | 103-8 
29-09 | 32-27 | 24-23 | 95-1] 97-0 99-8 
24-43 | 31-44 | 21-12 | 181-4 | 120-0 | 130-7 
41-57 | 41-95 | 37-01 | 163-0 | 162-1 148-0 
41-02 | 41-71 | 35-91 | 92-8] 94-0 92-1 
36:91 | 40-35 | 31-92 | 185-6 | 1389-2} 129-0 
42-68 | 42-52 | 39-72 | 181-4 | 133-7 |] 118-9 
39-58 | 41-25 | 34-38 | 170-2 | 170-7 | 151-0 
39-30 | 44-06 | 86-01 | 108-7 | 109-9 | 102-9 
43-19 | 46-90 | 37-39 | 180-3 | 129-6 | 123-1 
38-47.| 42-75 | 33-97 | 115-1 | 116-4] 112-4 
42-31 | 44-09 | 37-28 | 187-0 | 185-5 | 155-1 
40-01 | 44-70 | 39-16 | 98-2] 98-3 ‘91-5 
38-82 | 48-64 | 39-07 | 115-4 | 117-5 97-2 
36-71 | 46-51 | 33-90 | 109-1 | 122-4 | 113-2 
35-96 | 38-78 | 29-47 | 144-0 | 147-4 | 123-9 
40-38 | 48-89 | 36-77 | 96-6] 97-0 82-9 
35-17 | 42-53 | 33-02 | 94-9] 94-1 93-4 
36-04 | 40-96 | 31-24 | 103-1 | 103-4 |, 101-9 
41-59 | 43-30 | 36-35 | 117-0 | 118-4 | 105-9 
45-77 | 46-84 | 40-71 | 118-6 | 119-7 | 114-0 
31-52 | 34-47 | 27-84 | 183-6 | 140-2 | 138-5 
38-46 | 39-20 | 32-35 | 260-1 | 256-0 | 234-0 
40-55 | 46-19 | 35-50 | 94-2 | 96-5 86-9 
36-82 | 44-17 | 30-08 | 97-5] 98-9 97-4 
43-39 | 49-55 | 40-51 | 83-7 | 84-3 73°8 
39-02 | 40-67 | 32-14 | 1381-6 | 143-2 | 118-8 
35-50 | 35-60 | 33-63 | 192-0 | 171-2 | 159-4 
38-41 | 38-43 | 37-07 | 121-1 | 121-8 | 115-8 
34-82 } 34-95 | 32-82 | 187-4 | 186-2 | 172-8 
45-14 | 45-41 | 43-06 | 140-8 | 141-7 | 1383-6 
40-10 | 40-56 | 36-51 | 155-3 | 156-9 | 149-4 
50-32 | 50-51 | 49-06 | 1384-1 | 181-5 | 131-3 
38-85 | 39-87 | 35-66 | 126-7 | 187-4 | 104-4 
34-37 | 36-46 | 31-90 | 103-0 | 122-7 90-9 
35-50 | 40-62 | 30-99 | 186-8 | 151-6 | 111-4 
31-58 | 32-18 | 29-13 | 84-0] 117-4 75-6 
36:34 | 35-07 | 33-98 | 81-3 | 84-7 80-5 
24-43 | 24-96 | 22-19 | 189-6 | 140-4 | 129-9 
23-51 | 23-60 | 21-89 | 147-5 | 147-6 | 135-8 
26-24 | 27-57 | 22-79 | 126-8 | 129-0 | 120-4 
32-13 | 32-06 | 29-00 | 147-1 | 145-6 | 135-4 
29-78 | 29-56 | 26-75 | 149-2 | 146-7 | 186-5 
38-63 | 38-79 | 35-38 | 144-9 | 146-1 134-9 
36-24 | 38-28 | 32-64 | 126-9 | 130-7 | 118-5 
33-33 | 37-36 | 35-75 | 186-6 | 1386-4 | 128-6 
32-87 | 32-91 | 31-88 | 144-7 | 144-7 | 134-7 
45-27 | 45-95 | 39-78 | 162-3 | 163-2 | 201-6 
42-85 | 42-82 | 40-84 | 124-0 | 128-6} 116-4 
36-29 | 38-24 | 32-779 | 127-2 |'130-9 | 119-0 


TABLE C-5._SEX DISTRIBUTION OF THE PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 














Industries 
Men 
No. 

Mantlacturind york coe nocia ste sehen 813,838 
Animal products—edible..................6-- 37, 623 
Bibi BhavellyerwaohiCusires aio doc omounobonaamoede 2, 430° 
Meatherand products... scacrice was clits sees 19,178 
Bootsiand shoesios <-isias seca as aerate hee 10, 989 
(umber and proauctsas emer sts vee ran 70, 588 
Rough and dressed lumber............... 41,157 
UIEMLGUTE: bees tae e cers Ponies e sracs eyoerersle 14,185 

@ther lumber products: 4: 3.2.2.2... 555 = 15, 246 

Plant products—edible................3....5. 39,411 
Pulprand paper proaductsencsme irs lectern. 88, 788 
Pulp andapapensas.ci veers acer cress a cles 45,777 

Apel DLOGUCTO wet oe Vets naie Bert} eieinls ala peel 13, 876 
Printing andipublishingygec eas ..ne 6 sea 29,135 
Upper: PLOCUCTS arti Seen ee away soe cae 16, 167 
MMextilepuOCUcte. sack instes tenlysitelnie i cerarener 69, 674 
‘thread varnanGiClovlics: - tlie sist * 35, 105 
Cottonsvarmand Cloun yess .a- secre - 13, 202 

Woollen yarn and cloth.............. 8, 800 

Artificial silk and silk goods......... 9,631 

Elosiery and: knit: @oods..45 0. eel eee oe 9,251 
Garments and personal furnishings....... 16, 250 

Other textilerproducteiec. ocs-t eeeees 9,068 
EUODACCOe Mer eek wee cle icles rece init ety coats 5, 210 

PSC VICTAL ES aa lel ee oe wore eine haus etre oneditelers 16,119 
Chemicals and allied products............... 30, 829 
Clay, glass and stone products............... 18,350 
Mlectricniaht-andepowekes aaeiwecacue sees 23, 836 
Plectricalwappana use. cre ccc meets circa ete 36, 881 
trontandisteelipreducts 26 enw e nec cel. bie 269, 516 
Crude, rolled and forged products........ 36, 200 
Machinery (other than vehicles)......... 26,318 
Agricultural implements..............-.- 16,185 

and ivebhiclessand! aircral te secs one acne 105, 126 
Automobilesand parts! ....0...s ees. 40, 253 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing.......... 20, 681 

Plea ting applanGesacencee oo kere wees 7,239 

Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)......... 10,366 
Foundry and machine shop products..... 7,903 

Other iron and steel products............. 39, 465 
Nonu-terrous metal products, .. o2.s+ us. ea os 41,647 
Non-metallic mineral products............... 135767 
Miscellaneousts so ase iets saveclec cece ws cere 11, 824 
MOSSINE Ses eee ae eae ancien oe SRE ee 122,967 
WERNER ee so ee enc Sipe sas os Ge ree canis 76,845 
(OGRE [inns A MRCOr. Sn cha gtipe atian QRS ae AL AO CO EA SL eet 24,338 
IMiStalliClOresn eer ile cuasate Ge nian salem Ore crate 39,092 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).......... 13,415 
Communications (20. 56.6 . oo cg desc doe eee owe. 21,378 
MSE pT ADIs ankle ieee eee aut esse sole toes Re: 6, 63) 
Melephones este tees peice ea ce ersten 14, 408 
Transportaulomts. cc saeco ee relates ease tere 168,146 
Street railways, cartage and storage.......... 55, 530 
Steal Lallway Operaulone wy ance o-me nee 86, 212 
Shipping and stevedoring.............-....+. 26, 404 
Construction and Maintemance................ 182,787 
TBADBOKG HAV Aly dant tect aedenis car hse ete Cm RRA rue seen UME 87, 885 
LEGA a ee giAe aABeeemeie tes, HID en. 7 emi nere Pic ealaps 59, 859 
EVEL AVE Von Cua ae ave Rate RIE cere cy ci Ae Marae 35, 043 
Services soi cccpiess Mie ceoatdonresia au ata See homage 30,859 
Wotelsiand restaurants. ee. piacere geet 21, 494 
Personal (ehietiy launGdmes) a. 5. asec cae 9,365 
TAG tone ee: bode oa ee cee tebe 156,979 
Retails > Sear pan cco tee attire te ith state regen 101, 254 
Wholesale ts. setts Mme bee ton samme sate ote 55, 725 
Fight Leading Industries...................... 1,573,799 
RIM ANCOR ee es Cor eee ee ince sats SO eee 44,048 
Banksiand trust, companies: >. gm sons dere oe 22, 828 
Brokerage and stock market operations...... 2,401 
Tnstirain Gen ee crite eeesieie ails Shue Sete pera a 18, 819 

ATT AMSORIES he sc sos hea ne foe eos 1,617,847 





Jan. 1, 1948 Dee. 1, 1947 Jan. 1, 1947 

Women | Men | Women| Men | Women} Men | Women 
No. p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

235,119 | 37-6 22-4 | 77-0 23-0 | 76-9 23-1 
8,214 | 82-1 17-9 | 81:8 18-2 | 82-0 18-0 
1,518 | 61-6 38-4 | 61-2 38-8 | 62-9 37-1 
11,442 | 62-6 37-4 | 62-3 37-7 | 61-7 38°3 
7,916 |} 58-1 41-9 | 58-2 41-8 | 58-0 42-0 
6,208 | 91-9 8-1 | 91-9 8-1 | 91-3 8-7 
2,389 | 94-5 5-5 | 94-4 5-6 | 94-3 5-7 
1,485 | 90-8 9-2 | 90-7 9-3 | 90-2 9-8 
2,384 | 86-5 13-5 | 86-4 13-6 | 85-7 14-3 
19,821 | 66-5 33-5 | 62-9 37-1 | 67-4 32-6 
22,059 | 80-1 19-9 | 80-0 20-0 | 79-2 20-8 
2,426 | 95-0 5-0 | 94-9 5-1 | 93-9 6-1 
7,806 | 64:0 36-0 | 64:3 35°7 | 62-3 37-7 
1,827 | 7-4 28-9 | 70-3 29-7 | 70-8 29-2 
6,195 | 74-6 25-4 | 74-0 26-0 | 74-3 DB t 
83,081 | 45-6 54-4 | 44-9 55-1 | 45-7 54-3 
PPR A eilon 38-9 | 60-8 39-2 | 62-4 37-6 
8,682 | 60-3 39-7 | 60-2 39-8 | 61-0 39-0 
Gudboe Odeo 42-7 | 57-0 43-0 | 59-1 49-9 
5,484 | 63-9 36-1 | 68-5 36-5 | 65-6 34-4 
16,487 | 35-9 64-1 | 35-4 64-6 | 36-5 63:5 
36,928 | 30°6 69-4 | 29-9 70-1 | 30-5 69-5 
7,289 | 55-4 44.6 | 54-7 45-3 | 51-2 48-8 
6,469 | 44-6 55:4 | 41-4 58-6 | 45-2 54-8 
2,583 | 86-2 13-8 | 85-7 14-3 | 85-1 14-9 
9,907 | 75-7 24-3 | 75-3 24-7 | 72-8 27-2 
2,477 | 88-1 11-9 | 87-8 12-2 | 86-7 13°3 
2,926 | 89-1 10-9 | 89-3 10-7 | 88-7 11-3 
16,518 | 69-1 30-9 | 68-5 31-5 | 68-3 31-7 
21,646 | 92-6 7-4 | 92-5 7-5 | 92-0 8-0 
1,835 | 95-2 4-8 | 95-2 4-8 | 94-2 5:8 
3,248 | 89-0 11-0 | 88-9 Ji-1 | 88-7 11-3 
792 | 95-3 4-7 | 95-3 4-7 | 95-0 5-0 
6,428 | 94-2 5-8 | 94-1 5-9 | 94-4 5-6 
4,931 | 89-1 10-9 | 89-0 11-0 | 89-7 10-3 
672 | 96-9 3-1 | 97-3 2:7 | 95-3 4-7 
481 | 93-8 6-2 | 92-2 7-8 | 92-1 7-9 
873 | 92-2 7-8 | 92-0 8-0 | 91-4 8-6 
427 | 94-9 5-1 | 94-7 5-3 | 93-8 6-2 
6,895 | 85-1 14-9 | 84-9 15-1 | 84-1 15-9 
6,989 | 85-6 14-4 | 85-2 14-8 | 84-0 16-0 
1,401 | 90-8 9-2 | 91-0 9-0 | 91-1 8-9 
5,665 | 67-6 32-4 | 65-8 34-2 | 66-9 33-1 
2,254 | 98-2 1-8 | 98-3 1-7 | 98-4 1-6 
1,626 | 97-9 2-1 | 98-0 2-0 | 97-9 2-1 
241 | 99-0 1-0 | 99-1 0-9 | 98-9 1-1 
807 | 98-0 2-0 | 98-0 2-0 | 97-9 2-1 
578 | 95-9 4-1 | 96-2 3-8 | 95-7 4-3 
23,818 | 47-3 52-2 | 47-4 52-6 | 45-0 55-9 
1,616 | 80-4 19-6 | 80-1 19-9 | 78-1 21-9 
22,077 | 39-5 60-5 | 39-7 60-3 | 37-1 62-9 
11,178 | 93-8 6-2 | 93-7 6-3 | 93-4 6-6 
4,570 | 92-4 7-6 | 92-4 7-6 | 92-2 7-8 
5,566 | 93-9 6-1 | 93-7 6-3 | 93-6 6-4 
1,042 | 96-2 3-8 | 96-3 3:7 | 96-1 3:9 
3,810 | 98-0 2-0 | 98-3 1-7 | 97-9 2-1 
2,362 | 97-4 2:6 | 97-7 2-3 | 97-2 2-8 
1,328 | 97-8 2-2 | 98-4 1-6 | 97-8 2-2 
120 | 99-7 0-3 | 99-7 0-3 | 99-6 0-4 
33,9¢4 | 47-6 52-4 | 47-1 52-9 | 45-5 «64-5 
21,458 | 50-0 50-0 | 49-6 50-4 | 48-8 51-2 
12,516 | 42-8 57-2 | 42-4 57-6 | 39-1 60-9 
116,426 | 57-4 42-6 | 57-4 42-6 | 56-1 43-9 
99,528 | 50-4 49-6 | 50-3 49-7 | 49-2 50-8 
16,898 | 76-7 23-3 | 76-3 23-7 | 75-8 24-2 
428,185 | 78-6 21-4 | 78-8 21-2 | 78-0 22-0 
39,304 | 52-8 | . 47-2 | 52-9 47-1 | 53-6 46-4 
24,175 | 48-6 51-4 | 48-6 51-4 | 49-5 50-5 
1,287 | 65-1 34-9 | 64-7 35-3 | 65-0 35-0 
13, 842 | 57-6 42-4 | 57-7 42-3 | 58-2 41-8 
467,489 | 77-6 22-4 | 77-8 22-2 | 77-0 23°08 


BY 65) 


TABLE C-6._HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 














Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
‘Week preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- Durable Durable Manu- Durable Durable 

factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods 
no no no cts cts cts 
Mees ely S1Odse eso ke Wh Cee ae ees 46-3 46-9 45-5 70°5 77°9 60-4 
Sani WomO4ON cen cme, lees tr felabbeaen 39-6 39-7 39°5 70-0 77-1 60-9 
Wyant LOA Ge ine ia on, elie 8 MCR net 38-1 37-5 38-7 67-9 74-7 61-7 
bof Ee OIA 3 Rate OY: 7A AIS A ae 38-1 38:0 38-1 76:3 83-3 69-4 
Urey on Mena St LAY ANN SE peu oes os La OM ge Nea 43-2 43-2 43-1 76-4 83-5 69-4 
Se Rn AL ES Mak UY. U7 a ine aI SAE WN OR Ya 43-4 43-6 43-2 77-1 84-2 69-9 
ayo) oUt al HRT A TEZ: WA eis cea ora ao AY en PE, 43-2 43-4 43-1 77-6 84-8 70°5 
Miaiy i) Fen O8 7a tee ieee Bete ls nist wo tesa 43-2 43-3 43-1 78-3 85-4 71-2 
JUNE dO ORT te eee Ot elo Roe et airy A ale 42-9 43-0 42-7 79-9 86-2 73°4 
TOL is Oa ee ee are cr acokatie ee Obeve te auile 42-0 42-5 41-6 80-8 86-8 74-7 
VARY Peery a at BY SP lg ae eM SP ee 42-5 42-6 42-3 81-3 87-7 74:8 
Re (ss 0 Rey bed ih OE: AS bonne dl ety Be enum ats AD 42-3 42-5 42-2 82-2 88-8 75:7 
Octal Mose ete hin Oe rian 2 43-1 43-5 42-6 83-4 90-6 76-2 
Nov. 1, 1947 42-9 43-1 42-7 84-7 91-9 77°6 
Bereta cs Mee bY): Ohta. INDE GARY Su) a 43-5 43-8 43-2 85-6 92-8 78°3 
SPAT! pe OFS oir Wisi a. ahe LUNeRC BATS guint oh 38-3 38°6 88-1 86-6 92-9 80-1 

SCOURS MEAN TNA ATIC RRM Bea SLICE o WRI LOA oD, Be ud RED ASO AML MUON ES ce eT OulA Wises Oe. taee Minin | CoBtoe Abt aan © 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidsya. 


TABLE C-7.—WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
SS SS SS SE SE RL SS SE PS 
Durable Non-Durable 





All Manufactures (*) Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Week Preceding Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 

Salaries Salaries Salaries 
an Wages an Wages an Wages 

Wages Wages Wages 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

DSO PAU TOA A hia Mena sa tae COME RCM fre ape 33°29 32-64 36-83 36-54 29-23 27-48 
Vand OLS hace ty Rie actly Mowe ae ec eens oe 80-11 27-72 82-77 30-61 27-05 24-06 
cdl ESNet Mag MSY Cai aL Pn nA NTR AN Cr ea 29-32 25-87 31-30 28-01 27-57 23-88 
SAT HL OSs ee. RT nas we ntay ase cai ce 32°23 29-07 34-40 31-65 30-29 26-44 
NS) oy he Wer 8%. WGA eA ET A elie AA eee 35 +22 33-00 37-91 36-07 32-82 29-91 
AVL G4 Tea riders one ee, RON aie 35-69 33-46 38-48 36-71 33-17 30-20 
DNC ay ah a MU UE LU Sat aN De Rr ta ce Ei 35-87 33-52 38-59 36°80 33°38 30-39 
ME Sy PMA OL ietaretens is shades sae vet ate arsenal 36-13 33-83 38-83 36°98 33-67 30°69 
DUNS VATU GA Nt, ne) Ruste ia tae 2 36-52 34-28 38-91 37-07 34°32 31-11 
aA cree Wa RO re GA RE a Fh ee gO 36-34 33-94 38-71 36°89 34-18 31-08 
CLOG Le OAD erent ts AIS Bla lhetssneratarel ete stanese 36-85 84°55 39-26 37-36 34-65 31-64 
Bapcnl aay trae Ma nec Reon es 37°05 34-77 39-49 37-74 34-83 31-95 
Oot MOST aN ais ere cctece sea tet shetuatene « 87-94 35°95 40-94 39-41 35-21 32-46 
INOW Aas SOS Rea Aah We nae vere s erect era i2 38-42 36-34 41-26 39-70 35°86 33-14 
eC AeT UL OA Tor cselaic akuctariate ants sole ofa 39°16 37-24 42-09 40-65 36-50 33°83 
*Jamis TR GAS ily eal atheists trcetears ore’ 36-13 33°17 38-28 35-86 34-14 30°52 


(1) Exclusive of electric light and power. 
* See footnote to Table C-6. 


TABLE C-8.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 
ees 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Jan. 1, Dec. 1, Jan. 1, Jan.i1, Dec. 1, Jan. 1, 

1948 1947 1947 1948 1947 1947 
INIGVAIS COLTS area corde c mae hee Miaatns evar ear emea Nata 40-0 44.8 37°8 78-3 771 71-2 
IN (eine LSP ATTA Vay ed ee PAE OWRD ROL PhS RayeMRM ITEP Y gat parser 40-7 44.7 40-5 78°8 77-4 70-8 
QE DEC I agri tantnks 6 di tare eral eee rel alate ap yak aaieret 39-4 45-6 39-5 78-6 77-2 69-2 
OT CATIONN ie ECM UY Uy NE Ae AC eile, Sienna, RSI a ea 37-8 42-8 38-1 90-5 90-2 79-8 
INTE TIT GOL ELS tire reer dente a, IRR hamiet Mice, 8 MDE line NE Teneenay 39-7 43-1 38-4 84-4 83-0 77-1 
Saskatehe warts writin decks tiie ctun cei WuOwie lentes 39-3 42-8 40-6 88-9 87-4 76°8 
PAV pert e peace ee re hy SECON est cae eR Frere td 40-3 42-3 39-8 85-5 84-8 76-0 
Britishi Columbia ree ec Le ae Seo be e ieee 35-0 38-4 34-6 105-0 103-3 91-4 
IM Ontrealte: Sica eo eat kee bape sla Voc naeier eas 37-4 43-4 37-0 82-7 81-4 74-2 
FGTOMEG serra nate a oie chara a eh eects Laie le 37-0 41-4 36-7 90-2 89-9 79-0 
1B Eohvah Dy ode ete he cob ch Ais Tae ae oe RR ad MA ds eligi Gree 39-4 42-6 38-2 94-9 93-6 83-1 
Widnnd perce se Oe mak es chitn okie itu Naar en ene ah 39-2 42-8 37-5 83-3 82-3 76-8 
VAD COU VEL fee Set od eit ye a creer st ney te todas 33-8 38-3 32-8 102-8 101-9 91-4 


ee  ——— _—_C OEE 


TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average 


Average : - 

Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Weekly Weces oe 

Ta duetries Reported at Reported at Working 
Hours 








Jan. | Dec.| Jan. | Jan. | Dec.| Jan. | Jan. | Dee, | Jan. Shown in 
1, 1948}1, 1947}1, 1947)1, 1948 1, 1947]1, 1947/1, 1948}1, 1947)1, 1947 Col. 1 


























ets. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ no. 

86-6| 85-6] 76-3] 33-17] 37-24] 29-07] 770,238 
92-9] 92-8} 83-3] 35-86] 40-65] 31-65) 387, 137 
80-1] 78-3] 69-4] 30-52} 33-83) 26-44) 383,101 


Blan uf acourin gs alae ce ces elie el testes 2 
*Durable manufactured goods..............- 
Non-durable manufactured goods........... 





Animal products—edible.................+: 38.9] 44-5] 38-6] 86-4| 84-41 74-1] 33-61] 37-56} 28-60 25, 408 
DAVE PLOCUCES iss oe haces etereschor toes states oenter 45-81 47-11 46-2] 71-7| 70-9] 64-1] 32-84] 33-39) 29-61 5,351 
Mont productys.: hug. k i che Sac ae smare oe 37-6| 44-3] 37-4] 94-4| 91-5| 80-8] 35-49} 40-53) 30-22 17,636 

Leather progucte tic mits wc des snes idetons aes 35-8] 40-3| 37-3] 68-7| 68-5} 58-9] 24-59) 27-61) 21-97 22,464 
Leather boots and shoes 35-6] 40-0| 37-7] 65-1) 64:9] 85-3] 23-18] 25-96) 20-85 14,046 

ST aim ber Products... sss. besa cdameietwens 36-91 49-3] 37-3] 81-3] 79-6] 69-3} 30-00) 33-67] 25-85 61,601 
Rough and dressed lumber.............-+ 36-41 41-3] 36-91 86-0| 84-2] 73-5] 31-30) 34-77) 27-12 33, 932 
Container ei al eh ee aa 37-9] 42-9| 37-4] 78-6| 76-4| 65-3] 29-79} 32-78) 24-42 7,478 
METI GUTS e. shteitee ects aie, Aoaie ale aloes acl alias: 05h 37-8] 43-7| 37-91 76-7| 75-3} 65-3] 28-99) 32-91) 24-75 12,971 

*Wusicall INStrunNients. yas. saccesck ciesslne set 40-3] 45-6| 38-8] 73-2| 71-9] 61-4] 29-50} 32-79) 23-82 864 

Plant products—edible...............--000% 38-1| 42-0| 38-5] 69-5| 68-1| 61-4] 26-48] 28-60) 23-64 40,405 
Flour and other milled products.......... 37-8] 45-2| 43-0] 94.4] 83-0| 71-5] 31-90} 87-52) 30-75 5, 736 
Fruit and vegetable preserving........... 39.4| 39-0] 31-1] 64-1| 63-4] 56-7] 20-77| 24-73) 17-63 7,484 
Bread and bakery products............-. 41-7| 42-4] 41-8] 66-9| 65-7] 58-6] 27-90] 27-86] 24-49 12,908 
Chocolate and cocoa products............ 34.8] 42-2] 34-8] 58-7| 58-1] 53-1] 20-43] 24-52) 18-48 6,491 

Pulp and paper products... 0... <s.-00+- 5% 42-2) 46-2| 42-6] 95 93-6| 81-3] 40-13] 43-24] 34-63 81, 430 
Pulp atid: PASE nec) eo k-eee eek oalee sess 47-1| 49-7] 46-9} 101-2| 100-2] 85-6] 47-67) 49-80} 40-15 41,344 
Paver) DROGUCOE os. Westone re aeeate un nae 35.7| 43-8| 37-5| 75-4| 74-4] 64-0] 26-92) 382-59} 24-00 16,573 
Printing and publishing.............-.6+- 38-2} 41-6] 39-0] 94-8] 93-5] 84-2] 36-21] 38-90) 32-84) 23, 518 

Rubber:productss. 21) 0) laces sc xk secede’ 37-5| 43-61 35-9} 93-7] 91-0] 85-3] 35-14] 39-68) 30-62 19,949 

FR SXbile DROGUCUSIAL A Htc amialeWyel ioeashelaiatelai fie) 35.4| 41-9] 35-1| 67-0] 66-2| 58-5] 23-72) 27-74) 20-53) 122, 628 
Threid) yarn and cloth 0560.36 of aus 38-5] 45-0| 38-7] 67-5] 66-5] 57-6] 25-99] 29-93) 22-29 51,774 

Cotton varniand cloth aait se ia) aise od: 38-0| 44-6| 40-3] 67-8] 67-1] 56-7] 25-76] 29-93) 22-85 20, 423 
Woollen’ yarn and cloth...........4-.6.. 37-01 44-11 37-2] 66-8| 66-4] 57-3] 24-72) 29-28) 21-32 13, 546 
Silk and artificial silk goods............ 40-6| 46-1| 36-8| 67-6| 66-4) 59-4] 27-45] 30-61) 21-86) 13,349 
Hosiery and knit goods...............06- 35-7| 42-0] 34-2] 62-6] 61-4] 54-9] 22-35) 25-79] 18-78 21,591 
Garments and personal furnishings........ 31-0] 38-0] 31-4] 67-4] 66-9] 61-1] 20-89) 25-42) 19-19 36,760 

PRO DACCO ARR Euie Sn SCENES OI Rie oot 99.3] 42-1| 26-91 65-9] 65-8} 56-3} 19-31) 27-70) 15-14 9,060 

Beverages smn cies have auelila.g abe tsvomenelaie 41-4] 44-0] 42-0] 96.3] 85-1] 75-8] 35-73] 387-44] 31-84 12,780 
Distillediand malt liquores.....0a.0ses oe. 40-5] 43-6] 41-5] 89-5] 87-9] 77-8] 36-25) 38-32] 32-29 10, 957 

Chemicals and allied products.............. /41-4| 43-61 41-0] 87-3] 85-6] 75-0) 36-14 37-32) 380-75 24,470 
Drugs and medicines...........-.000+00+: ''39-7| 41-2] 40-8] 72-3] 70-1] 65-8} 28-70) 28-88) 26-85 3, 871 

Clay, glass and stone products.............. '41.3| 46-3] 40-5} 94-0] 84-0] 73-4] 34-69) 38-89] 29-7 17, 280 
Glass products...........05.se-seeeeeeees 149-4) 46-4] 40-1] 80-6] 80-5} 72-0] 34-17) 37-35 28-87 5, 841 
Lime, Gypsum and Cement products..... eka?) ee ¥ (cs) Pa 83-9] 84-1]...... 33-73] 39-95]...... 4,275 

Electrical apparatus........6....0sseseceers ''39-0| 42-1] 38-4] 93-1] 91-9} 80-0] 36-31) 38-69) 30-72) 39, 452 
Heavy electrical apparatus(!)............. \'41-9] 42-8] 42-0] 100-9] 97-6] 89-4] 42-28) 41-77) 37-55 9,990 

“Iron and steel products............ceeeeeeee |/88-3] 44-2) 37-7] 96-4) 97-1) 88-6 36-92] 42-92] 33-40] 229,748 

Crude, rolled and forged products.......... '49.1| 46-2] 39-3] 99-4] 99-41 90-5] 41-85) 45-92) 35-57 33,519 
Primary iron and steel...............+++- ‘149.51 46-1| 39-11 101-2] 101-1| 92-3] 43-01] 46-61] 36-09) 26,472 

Machinery (other than vehicles)............ 39.3] 45-4| 38-21 90-9] 90-1] 79-7} 35-72) 40-91 30-45 22,043 

Agricultural implements................+05: ‘'40-6| 43-3] 40-7] 98-8] 98-9] 87-7] 40-11) 42-82) 35-69 13,993 

Land vehicles and aircraft................++ '137-4| 43-0] 38-3] 100-4] 102-6] 96-3] 387-55) 44-12) 36-88 83, 559 
Railway rolling stock’). 2.06.06. 5.48 ead6 1'43-7| 43-4] 42-2) 95-2) 95-9) 94-7 41-60} 41-62} 39-96 39,074 
Automobiles:and Parts: sce tas ceoicls opt erels “Y99.9| 49-41 35-1] 108-8] 111-5] 101-3] 35-03) 47-28] 35-56 37,785 
Aeroplanes and PALtS ve. seta nso ets ekess - 99-6] 43-9] 33-7] 94-2] 92-3) 88-8) 27-88 40-52} 29-93 5, 937 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing............ 95.3] 46-5| 35-1] 97-5| 97-7| 90-9] 34-42] 45-43 31-91 18,180 

Tron and steel fabrication, n.e.8............. 39.0| 43-2) 36-9] 93-41 93-2] 86-0} 35-49] 40-26) 31-73 8, 620 

Hardware, tools and cutlery................ 38-4| 43-91 37-3] 86-0} 85-3} 74-4] 33-02] 37-45) 27-75 10, 266 

Foundry and machine shop products........ 34-5] 43-7| 36-7| 93-8] 95-7| 84-2) 32-36] 41-82 30-90 6,578 

Sheetimetalswor keg te). eras ote tye ete wlio cic oe 35.5) 43-0| 34-6| 86-7| 85-6] 75-6] 30-78} 36-81] 26-16 11,815 

*Non-ferrous metal products..............+++ 41-01 43-9] 39-8] 94-4] 93-3] 82-7] 38-70) 40-96) 32-91 38, 192 
Preparation of non-ferrous metallic ores...} 42-7| 43-8] 40-3] 103-3] 103-1} 92 4| 44-11] 45-16} 37-24 10, 644 
Aluminum and its products............... 43.9| 45-4] 43-0] 94-3] 93-4] 82-1] 41-40] 42-40) 35-30 10,274 
Bragsin dicoppersmigenes seas cave sieisiiie BGT ear: ial Ba 9127) '89=5i4.2 2... 36-04] 38-57]...... 9, 662 

Non-metallic mineral products............. 40-8] 43-7] 40-7] 101-9] 97-7| 88-8] 41-58] 42-69] 36-14 10,006 
Petroleum and its products............... 39-5] 42-1] 39-6] 110-9] 104-9] 98-8} 43-81] 44-16 89-12 6, 132 

Miscellaneous manufactured products....... 36-9] 42-5] 36-2| 76-9| 76-3] 65-8] 28-38] 32-43) 23-82 14,501 

MUCUS Se A eee te aE eae Rae 36-6] 43-5] 34-9] 104-0] 103-0] 94-4] 38-06] 44-81 32°95 67,281 

Coa re crete dts conktold aes ieee sido ee oe ata Gees ale 30-5| 38-9} 26-8] 115-3] 111-9} 106-0] 35-17) 43-53 28-4) 22,007 

AU Ryarll hyeiey (2): aa eg eke O Ate Re ROR IOS 39-0| 45-7] 39-3] 104-3] 104-4) 95-3} 40-68 47-71| 37-45 34,512 

Non-metallic minerals (except coal)......... 41-6] 45-9] 39-8} 86-4| 84-6] 74-0] 35-94] 38-83} 29-45 10, 762 

Local Transportation(?)..................5. 43-7] 45-4| 44-8] 90-7] 88-4] 78-8] 39-64] 40-13) 35-30 30,238 
Building Construction..................... 34-3] 40-9| 32-8] 96-8] 96-5] 86-3} 33-20] 39-47 28°31 73,967 
Highway Construction..................... 35-71 36-6] 37-7| 76-1] 74-7] 66-3] 27-17] 27-34] 25-00 31,524 
Services (as indicated below)...............+. 41-2| 42-4] 40-9] 55-8] 56-0) 51-3] 22-99 23-74) 20-98 34,103 
Hotels‘and restaurants). 22... se0-s-eciees 43-0| 42-9| 43-0| 54-4] 54-7] 51-3] 23-39} 23-47) 22-06 22,705 
Personal (chiefly laundries)..............+. 37-61 41-21 37-2] 59-11 58-61 51-41 22-22] 24-14 19-12 11,398 


The industries classed in the durable manufactured industries are indicated by an asterisk. ; 

(1) Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current. indexes of average hourly earnings of the 
employees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 
1941, as 100 p.c., the latest figures areas follows: Nov. 1, 1947, 184-6; Dec. 1, 1947, 185-2; Jan. 1, 1948, 191-5; Jan. 1, 
1947, the index was 169-6. 

(2) Chiefly street and electric railways. 
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TABLE C-10.— EARNINGS, HOURS, AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFAC - 
‘ TURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S.; Real Wages computed by Research and Statistics) 


Average 

Date Hours 

Worked 

per Week 

Week preceding 

January Ler OAS Me eerste ean ea ace a 46-1x 
Bebruanye Liew O40 ene see aes aha 45-4 
March a Pp Ue a eg. AN Pte 45-8 
April OOS One tie. peices ent es 45-6x 
May Aes O45 GER kee eee te 45-5 
June Ve AOSD CNA tance nins 44.3 
July RE ee AS RR er ae Soe 44.3 
August NNT OLS MORES MA Aen pe Sak 44.3 
Septemibers UP 1945.51. tus. Woe ee 44.1 
October TET O45 Sane Stare cae 44.7 
INOVierr ber Ul94D tence rate 44.9 
Decemper sll 04 ae wa kay eee 44-8 
January sr GAG iy thee ne atte tee Ue 44.2x 
Mebruary acl l946 nee ee ee 44-] 
March Peres) G4 OPaca te tae event en trees 44-0 
April TM LOAG Nahe he ee mts an oe 44.4 
May Tig EB OAG cee a chines an echt 43-0 
~ June 1 Ra) Saye fem A ea Ae 42-0 
July LPG AG AE aks Whee eed 42-4 
August LR VL OAG Seeks ob ert oa 43-0 
eptember, 1 10460022 le ae 42-7 
October UES O4G eh nee eee eek 42-9 
iNovem ber mili il046 seem eee tee re 42-4 
December sli 1046 4--e oe ee ete 43-2 
January LE SLOAT Descmer hr eae unee ts 42-7x 
Mebriaryay. ly wlO47 sane ek een eee: 43-1 
March LO a ae Ret eee ene 43-4 
April LEO (aeRO ee, tee te 43-2 
May (rl O47 eee covet sagen cera 43-2 
June I Ue Nel RO (Be cr A ie nme Bae 42-9 
July LE GAT RA ae ace sere Ae hte 42-0 
August DOA Ce aa re Rent asia the 42-5 
September wie M04 jean eet ee 42-3 
October TiaOA (ease ae ay etal Bore 43-1 
November OA 7a gs ee aay eye 42-9 
December aia G47 aera sete ee 43-5 
January Dea GA RCE er eisai eee 43-7* 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


cts. 


oe 
Oo 
Oo 


70-1 


> 
Ve) 
We OW Wh CLO RP DOCrOROr CS © 9100 BO Or OTH 


86-6 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 





Cost of 
Living 


97-3 


Tt 
So 
= 
SOePNNWHPO ODOIOQNONNNOD NOWON 


Earnings 


Average 
Real 
Weekly 


a 
or 
Oe 
100 


© 
~] 
COD PE DOOHNWOO AMNMDWOCOWHNNE NOPMDHOrRWOA 





* Figures adjusted for holidays. 


The actual figures are: January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 hours,— 


$30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, $29.03. January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


Nore:—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost-of-living into an index of 


the average weekly earnings, both indices having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 














Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Month | 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

March, LOADS AE eee Sneha A Jaap ON es cee ieee yiae ices 82, 623 39,233 | 121,856 56,170 32, 067 88, 237 
March, OAC AR OAR OE Ds adage eae ean sce ES haa 43,738 ihe Cir 75,515 215, 353 48,072 268, 425 
March, ASO AF Mee tear OM Si eT CU sees He ccryersat d agte Rt othe 8 36, 801 84, 995 71, 796 156, 820 37, 994 194, 814 
April, OATES RIES Ae LL Cea pees Bcd 43,010 38, 725 81,735 | 145,906 35, 448 181,354 
May, AGS Ys CO epee A te Tate MORE cena tara ONES Sor age eR Ie 53, 484 38, 706 92,190 122), 771 34, 192 156, 963 
June, AUN ih Rts, save Sealchete Bae ee etal eats Bxapeersy or 62,770 39, 870 102, 640 94,170 32, 311 126, 481 
July, BL ATi cesar Hewett, Me lok, GRE A Perch cuter kere eer east 59, 921 35, 263 95,184 80, 985 33, 514 114, 499 
August, OAT eat rikeeta nisrertuetoty aie ehoiaperes connie eels 58, 862 31,219 90,081 69,314 29,577 98, 891 
DEPLEMMO STH OA fine Me A vere lclse ote ecer ee oheteressh oketS Ain] seeyeh seas aunts 70, 356 40,212 110, 568 60, 069 25, 862 85, 931 
@Etomer Mead LG Terese eeprom are ene cess 73, 892 35,430 | 109,322 58,736 28, 585 87,321 
INO Veta Cr MOA 7 clan act em eunkon sicopemraeetis cre eles maa abet sea + 65, 184 27,750 92, 934 64, 730 31,099 95, 829 
WD OECET DET WL O41 Aer R eet totes ate teases Beats eo tete tear 35, 947 22,325 58,272 82, 990 33, 584 116,574 
January, BOA Sey et Meuse ines wo terstonstorctioystertavekd + mate ee eae 23, 515 17,151 40, 666 111,304 31,108 142, 412 
Webnlanyaanl G4 Set cn cerca ach ors mene aceite eke cero 18) 071 16,007 34,178 142, 783 43,951 186, 734 
March, AGA H(A eerie ve Sal tae Sweiee chtielste ee ssa sw 16, 416 15, 784 32, 200 155, 249 45,105 200, 354 


eee ee ee ee eee Be ee ee a 


(4) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT JANUARY 29, 1948 
(SourcE; From U.I.C. 751) 


————— ee ee ee ee 





Change from 
December 31, 1947 





Industry Male Female Total zs 
er- 
Absolute centage 

Agriculture and Fishing.......................505. 453 118 571 + 31 + 5-7 
WiQO STE Ae ee ee ter ce acrd ie eee arte ed ets see 4,049 12 4,061 —4,510 —52-6 

Pali WOO Gee ate enters Cae ethipeni nies eaasrien 2,955 5 2,960 —4,398 —59-8 

BARA t BST OANA iced ce RG Nh eR Oar cine nai 920 if 927 — 176 —16-0 

@Ophentlorsing sarc cchae Ge es es eect een WAY Wis cokes teste 174 + 64 +58 -2 
IED OD TIT en cee sit ar ate ee Meroe REP tan e oer rm icy er Je 504 22 526 — 430 —58-1 

OaON ee aid otis Las Mathias RR i ith hid oe rape enonsai 128 2 125 — 387 —75-6 

Metallic ores— 

TOME che etc cen cts See. cosets CIs Backes ote he fae 9 1 10 — 23 —69-7 

(Ol Cy eae tea Ree ai hc solmaupaanins Divi 3 220 — 279 —55-9 

INTC ce Lieto ae net rare erreurs Aa ae, Neth Oe Sao Poe, CYA Ela Able ated 62 — 26 —29-5 

Other metallic ores and non-metallic 

TIVITLOLALS ee Taint LACE ae Nee ae eer reat 80 3 83 — 27 —24°5 
Prospecting and oil producing. .!...5.425....4.-.- 13 13 26 + 12 +85:°7 
Ml anUL Actin see cee elec tee ieee 5,104 6,917 12,021 — 437 — 3:5 
Hoodand kindred: productsa.secesssaseaa. soeter 358 484 842 — 60 — 6-7 
Textiles, apparel, etc............ ah Ven Oe Shey cack, ee 897 4,767 5, 664 — 117 — 2-0 
Lumber and finished lumber products............ 796 131 927 — 160 —14-7 
Pulp and paper products and printing...,.......... 526 344 870 — 72 — 7:6 
@hemicalsiand alliediproductsi. + sec0. eer > 207 184 391 — 19 — 4-6 
Products of petroleum and coal................... 42 21 63 + ii +21-2 
Rib ber products succor cam toe ior ci: etm eree 79 93 172 _ 9 — 5-0 
Meathorsprocuctsen suv cetera sacred ay. sues cette rsle 107 321 428 — 106 —19-9 
Stonenclaywvelass productsaece-aeea ee cee 175 60 235 -- 9 + 4-0 
Fron andi stecl .an@iproductse.. seems oe ea aa aes 481 57 538 — 23 — 4-1 
Non-ferrous metals and products................. 270 67 337 — 19 — 5:3 
(MEA GCHIN Or vege eter e In elon roe eetiera be eta eae enue 410 62 472 + 3i + 7:0 
Electrical equipment and products..............-. 208 95 303 - 4 — 1:3 
Transportation equipment and other manu- : 

LAC UUITIN CORE ce wei ee inicio seein ow eater leetacern waa 548 231 779 + 101 +14-9 
CONSELUCEIOM ee ee a Oe aE he eect 2120 33 2,158 — 225 — 9-4 
Transportation and Storage.....................055 616 68 684 — 59 — 7-9 
Communication and Other Public Utilities....... 319 662 981 + 85 + 9-5 
4 Nie 11 VO Ci ok ip hk ee oe ie Ae cam mre raa Mer taPaeon ta. Soe 1,999 1,629 3,628 + 118 + 3-2 

Wholesalonst.e cau une erie at oar selena mice 741 369 1,110 + 166 +17-6 
Retail Aerts. cs tn. free Seat ie eaeloamion a 1, 258 1, 260 2,518 — 53 — 2-1 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate................... 928 778 1,706 + 292 +20-7 
NOrvlCG ere ae ee Aer ter ie as oe sone erste 2,094 5,773 7,867 —1,014 —11-1 
PUD LGR retraite ee ie eae eee cee odes 594 741 is3p + 234 +21-1 
IDGOMESbIC eee nee nc Gee coe eon ee 53 2,454 2,507 — 442 —15-5 
1 ees es(o} its) Lapel Be OUR AS one Aree hee, Pieter aera nee raree 639 2,300 2,939 — 624 —17-7 
OGHESOrVICE. Wee eee eee ee a aera sara aye 808 278 1, 086 — 182 —14:4 
Pa US CEEOS he 5 oe ecto tere ice oe Bechue th eats 18,191 16,012 34, 203 —6,454 —15-9 


TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY 
SEX, AS AT JANUARY 29, 1948 


(Sourcs: Form UIC 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 


Occupational Group 








Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers................ 1,168 440 1, 608 4,109 811 4,920 
Wlenical Workers say oasis ee Sean te eeties 1,213 3,414 4,627 7,874 11,572 18, 946 
DAES WVOEROLS siren ye Nat WLU Meee ALR CNOA BR rsa DAL ag, 1,796 921 PAW 4,361 , 304 11, 665 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 632 4,408 5, 040 12,398 8,150 20, 548 
Ney 22h cdc) COURANT AUN A ALORU Uy RUM IA d CAG eta ema ball Bie he Aen Osta ceca enees 78 2,647 15 2,662 
Agricultureand’ Kishing iy yey aes lses ee econ esl ale dle 450 10 460 2,407 822 3, 229 
Skilled and Semiskilled WOTKOTS Preece nyc nite meas inate 10, 298 4,483 14, 781 54, 937 7,213 62,150 
Food and kindred products.................0.05- 100 118 1,277 842 2,119 
iPextileselothing, ete nine teas as eee uo an oat 605 3, 712 4,317 727 3,182 3,909 
‘ium ber and: wood! products... sense oe 4,470 3 4,473 2,610 89 2,699 
Pulp, paper and printing... nce cet seen ee 255 102 357 307 192 499 
eatherandsprodue#ts cg. oe wes ki mantels atiae 58 227 285 1,355 485 1,840 
Stone, clay and glass products................... DA eo hote telat 54 229 18 247 
Metalworking ei ein ae worn Centon i. URE ibe nate 1,064 24 1,088 6, 558 383 6,941 
UTE CERI Cad Ts Vee NUN a Marc D eon i toon ec at me 194 10 204 822 221 1,043 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c................. 7: 3 20 429 130 559 
SVE trae he CNT YC OT RE ade So UGA Aeeasncts Bare 306 OOD asierccterees 691 
ConstHiGhion ee Gay On BANE UG A eOre kine et ellie DEZOO US Caner as 1, 200 17, 233 3 17, 236 
Transportation (except seamen).................. 421 5 426 9,731 41 9,772 
Communication and public utility SONIA is Rectan a ATEN eA es oe 76 230 2 232 
PUrade ANd Ser yaCe Wy ans seuee ee a aeata! nen Ne 139 199 338 1, 202 585 1, 787 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... 1,147 140 1, 287 7, 555 824 8,379 
Hessel oa tore eM APR NOAM greet aE VAAL DERIEL, | Vereen 69 11 80 977 100 1,077 
FSH DLONELCOS Es Be Oath sr Ware cickaea ime 1k Bec Wee ad RMA 123 29 152 3,004 116 3,120 
Unskilled: Workers: mas csn inl ncnen een ee eoaae 2,536 Aes 4,867 54, 550 8,064 62,614 
Hoodcand tobaccorcie ce saan is Haaren ee 55 361 416 1,690 1,751 3,441 
Lumber and lumber products.................... 323 29 352 DAD 224 2,399 
Metal wor kang eye Sena a tec Nn eV cea CN 209 45 254 1,625 176 1,801 
Copstrnetion foes ecu tr iene iene een ete ny Mea eg Re Bit Gs Nipas sis 337 RA ae Ae 9,929 
Otherunskilled workerse: v.04) see eee ae ae 1,612 1,896 3, 508 39,131 5, 913 45,044 
Nas ADEE Ae ela aah A AON a LR S ie IC. 18,171 16,007 34,178 | 142,788 43,951 186, 734 





TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND PLACEMENTS 
FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1948 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 








Weekly Average 








Industry Vacancies Place- 
Notified Referrals ments 

AWoriculture snidstishin gees: cs aie ieenabe cl erie Up KO ge anne Le gta AS Tt dra nA a 312 286 220 
Coy ogta Kea SO OU MeO MR ELA eh oS aR OEE TY IONS RACHA OPIN ON SEO A Rtn) Ra OLIN y 2 1, 684 1128 778 
Ni Beh uey ceca aaah: he Ma WTP aie UR SIVA me UE Da We ne ame Med to Lele ULM be aye eS 1 262 268 187 
Manufacturing taylan au pyrene aoe Milman. als Anite ae we at LUNs Renee va 4, 859 4,805 2,824 
Pood-and kind red productsy ary hi aca ae et a tae ach eRe eel teres estat eet ts 550 605 337 
Pextiles* apparel webeuna mnie ones ace ated Pl a RNa ene Cpe wen oat a Oe inane 1205 1,004 563 
Lumber and finished lumber DOU GCS 1 Gs mec kn eames on etc ec rete tae 507 501 319 
Pulpand paper products andprinvin gs wey hie ae cee ye ne. iene te 425 396 244 
Whemicals‘and allied products: octane cece ee ea cet eee or tela 170 197 105 
Products ob petroleum andicoal owen hee en ae ye ante nce coon eee OU 32 34 18 
Rub berm pro ducts ss ye Se LCN EU Ws ede 1 sae a AE a Ac pees ea Bape RN en ear 78 81 46 
Heather and ‘products a ice gien 00 Malu abe ee tena ninE nee Sanaa ea aN Wane See i 139 143 76 
Stone, clayiandelassiproductss: waa sccre ee ee eee hod cicaseciare ls 130 142 79 
Tromandisteel and products. ei. 4. ae eG Gee eon ttn Tie eee ese: 352 391 225 
INon-ferrouspmetals/and products dence a oh on ee ee Eee 167 177 107 
Machinery sere Rey han. et Ria A elt Dy Ned pa te Re Berd Roe aR ran ae It Bie bone 278 283 163 
Hlectrical equipment and produgted./.sk).syv ev esb sews ore bs k= ee ues viene 213 224 118 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.................-..+--- 613 627 424 
SONS ELUC TIO at oi ales tos Wiad aoe a ee 1) Say Le ee ED Tg MER RDI LLU eA 1,505 1, 48305 1, 037 
APPANSPOTLALION AN Gi SLOLAL CTs y shy. eceee uit reeec g eRe Mn a Ohno Wed acre 868 866 618 
Communication and other public -Utilitiess stich cpinea eta ere, Ra Rice ert 195 191 92 
PUPAE veces tl ea ea ie UN ERAS VE WANN Sc A SOMA Ol eA One he elt an tee Raa a MR eR 2,089 2,398 1,190 
Minancowinsirance, realestate. i. cine suis gee ete ae eee net ae eC ennan 472 482 195 
SOL VACO MUA Ae Midas tect eat nati (OTM mat Ate EU MOR ent CUE a Ve sane a 4, 806 5,018 3,195 
PATIINETI CHUSULTOS saree secs ceo oS REN sce FRc cP Re oa IN ee Stereo 7 as) AUD Ta 17, 052 16, 920 10, 336 
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TABLE D-5 


JANUARY 2, TO JANUARY 29, 1948 
(Source U.I.C. 751) 


Office 





Prince Edward Island................. 


Charlottetown. ..........seeseceeeeeee 
SUMMCESICC sere oes eielnd Rete aetelaeic 


Amherst... 


eee mers ere r er eeorerereseeee 


eo eee ees e ees eeeersteeesreses 


rid cowaver. vest tain. oe fe clot selene 


Dartmouth 
Halifax.... 


Kentville. . 
Liverpool.. 


INGwAGlaseOW satanic aeeiine sti cities cece 


PE rorGueste ¢ 


Yarmouth-Shelburne...............26- 


ed 


Pe ee 


ed 


eee ere ee eee emer esseeseresos 


Pe eC 


eee eter o rere seseeseer oversees 


ec eC 


eee eter eee eestor erases eroses 


Pe 


Campbelltontivcestsseiesy ake seria asics 


Edmundston 


Fredericton 
Moncton... 
Newcastle. 
Saint John. 


St. Stephen 
Sussex..... 


Causapscal. 


Megantic... 


Montreal... 


Plessisville. 


Port Alfred 


PEVTVIOUO: CU ZOD sor ees taiecle es ekerene scene 


IROUY Ne os 
Ste. A 


PAGNOse vemos soe ene ors ee yare 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue................. 
Stavelheresenc. ok eke eescats utah eile 


St. Georges 


Sta Li vacate. cis aces fe ese stele ose 


St. Jean.... 
St. Jerome. 


St. Josephsd AlN a Ze. cane secs cawees rE 


Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
porele: .ae.. 


Thetford Mian GG hts ese ene pele toa oe od 
MH PGONERIVOTS clea «sito ain ocean mele tebe 


Val d’Or... 


Mount Wauriers. oyec unas dosti cease 
IMLONEMARN YA. we clouie ee an seteisis Wee stensversues 


wooo eee reese reeeeeeeereseee 
ee ay 
ea 
Pe 
ee 
ee ee ee ey 
eo ee ser eeereeseerere rose ererores 


eee ees e eres ere ee eeesesreeee 


eer ere rere t see eee oreresoses 


eee eeeeorerereresecrseseeresee 


CO 





ee 


ee 
ee 
ee 
ee 
eee weer ere tere ee eeeeseeeene 


wee eee rere rere reeeeseeseses 


Se ee 


Ge GoalCOnrasetase teem sete 


ee mem eer etree ereereereereeres 


ee ee 


Paligteceatsctoek as ame oe x 


ee eeceerrerrserereeseereeees 


ee 


Pe 











Vacancies 


Reported | Unfilled 
during 
period 


— ef | ET SS ES 


end of 
period 


eee eee eeee 


eee reer see 


Regis- 

tered 
during 
period 


1,035 
759 
276 


8,001 
248 
312 
436 

2,335 
159 
617 
259 


.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 


i ed 


llllllleeeSEsEeaEeeEEESqqQSSaaeSeeeee 5858583585858 55355 550585808088 


———$—$—_=——$———— $e 


Applicants 
Referred 
to 
vacancies | Regular 
237 95 
165 63 
72 32 
2,499 1,347 
100 89 
23 9 
183 100 
1,001 420 
25 23 
38 70 
44 i 
442 248 
25 16 
3 
377 217 
199 114 
39 40 
2,673 1,546 
22 17 
216 68 
68 18 
223 86 
208 13. 
1,118 775 
0 45 
571 272 
50 40 
78 52 
64 42 
12,164 6,029 
76 42 
28 20 
81 50 
30 11 
6 6 
124 72 
73 54 
1M Aion nie 
102 54 
70 23 
23 18 
145 67 
119 61 
94 31 
57 52 
54 30 
59 52 
137 103 
122 82 
21 18 
72 42 
12 10 
92 62 
22 2 
49 48 
5, 850 2,802 
ah 11 
29 29 
1,561 592 
36 25 
25 10 
60 36 
230 93 
116 92 
40 28 
71 55 
428 30 
53 23 
183 120 
119 98 
4 
318 268 
566 286 
28 13 
111 51 
312 88 
107 87 


Placements 


Ce ee ee 





Unplaced 
end of 
period 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEERS 
JANUARY 2, TO JANUARY 29, 1948—Continued 








(Source U.I.C. 751) 


Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

Malley frel diveaatccriticatanwsecenar ta ceee 124 al 461 143 OT airy Bere sakes 867 
AVACLOLIA VAllOUts cet. cetoatcoae cen aioe sor 65 15 241 67 OD! |S ene eee 421 
Ontario free ee ne Teena ke 29,915 15,535 52,859 29,249 14,744 2,880 51,964 
ATT LIOL Aen eissy tec mie Aooties ae arenes 81 38 191 197 207 106 
Barrios ieee cass semret cotter a eae 153 18 307 188 1 ee ee Aa 265 
Belleville toca heres Saeco 179 64 370 241 SONI ae eleee 469 
IBTACC DIA ZO Ascc ieee Raat chile aie aioe 79 17 233 109 Ain |Eeromeanie, cite 207 
Brampton anaes = seeacee temas we ames 64 89 113 52 Pie are beet a a 116 
Brantlordee eink co.ceenimowee ee oan 582 323 937 535 335 22 649 
Brockville Moeece eta shocteree tele ence he Sie: 96 13 213 104 77 10 263 
Carletonweiaee aarienieacae ce oe ee ee 35 15 71 30 OM Ayene eet 103 
Chat hander oom ce eee eats sees 199 61 788 206 98 52 972 
GWODOULE Ae Perron okuclteri aa cine 57 18 153 67 47 4 154 
Wollins wood ewer. emma tae eee 19 16 261 24 RUA saa Aeycet 367 
Gorn wel ne seek cps Sacre ans One Neue Mee ead S15 114 941 521 305 43 1,273 
unnivalle ress eames chen eee iar 21 16 Ts 26 Feit eee re eens Rr 142 
IER GUBS Sees Meh iceie ramet ee Oe ee eee 33 27 57 26 DA brelascata ie 42 
Ort AHITiGs ic ch nol Minion Coe ee eke 55 8 140 58 42 3 266 
Hort (HranGes bs. eat eee 104 49 155 94 78 i 123 
Vabaey UNDE NOOIRA RAR ce i artes LOE AE A ad 317 158 670 Bod 255 5 668 
(EN (aberetieey 08 whe a hae ee ey oe Srna a Ra Le nated ails 340 277 117 68h a Uae 215 
(GANANOG UGE see soe ey tr ee ae oe eerie 4] 4 115 41 18 21 140 
GOderi Chere s-eiscee te ae 48 37 106 23 LOS Sehr 219 
Guelph ce 8 io SO ae ee a a 303 147 572 380 HGGHIRe oe Sener 359 
iam il tomset seks atthe er egret 2,150 1,129 4,358 3,138 1,001 417 3, 736 
Pl ary Kes Uiy seve tr cs eetein ie eee tote: 35 25 187 38 16 460 
engersoll hn 2.7, sige ss ces in alse awh eds ae 73 62 133 100 69 7 86 
Kapuskagingnencti iran semcioetiae cee 49 43 42 16 13 1 34 
TCHOra: Cena aoe yee Oh ccm GME Re 59 130 98 29 AG Sh eee es 149 
Gn gStonn caries aoe eet aetna e 388 72 911 464 262 39 995 
Karklandlua ke yates eee ee 427 153 662 377 201 36 442 
Katehener=Waterloonme seiecee a ere 626 447 611 546 288 19 402 
(Pea in POM etre cks satis acuminate tere 112 28 277 101 At re oe ae 852 
MEAN ASA Oe x Cette ela Oe ae eee rea are 74 39 205 80 30 12 294 
TAStowelenr ccs cierto no eee 32 37 74 41 dsl Dena Recuean 102 
TONGON AUG neers severe eke ein we Nees 1,368 732 2,361 1,868 863 131 1,553 
Mid land Wane otek lat ee ene ee ae 44 26 2 73 16 10 474 
Napaneeininetic ts bccn some onetime hin 13 2 98 16 1) lee sarees ABN core 226 
ING wIMarkeb skiswehomas eee ere th fa ete 53 39 153 42 1 eed beatles aos oe 248 
NCW. LOTONDO 5210) co itiee oauty chars a ein eas 436 170 977 359 279 9 899 
Niagara ihlialise ciara melee arte ot meee 205 56 535 ZOD 133 16 718 
INGOT ayer iced te terre ou ue tabs Hekiee 253 86 433 253 163 19 293 
Orillia Ag SAT Ie Pies cc een Le 141 48 369 156 57 35 569 
CODY) ORE Res Mey ean et. 6 SENTRA oe 466 157 1,120 631 352 23 1,601 
ECA W A SE alse nA Lon yee kee 1,455 568 2,875 TWP 522 184 3,898 
Owen Sound 177 65 459 173 81 12 516 
Parry Sound 20 elven ey. 121 20 be Re ea dan 229 
REM DLO KOU Ae ts Ch nites Onn ee nie 363 97 455 325 207 7 175 
IP Gxt lah dev petite ee ok a cielo are 141 40 230 139 95 22 155 
Peterborough atemcce ees ete eee ects 270 66 838 359 196} he eee 836 
PUGEON aise EE OR eee ero Oe aloe ee 27 16 105 34 14 2 223 
ROrtvATrtnury ny wee sete aoe At ies 886 262 819 460 AE See See ee 653 
Port: @olbomesin 8 chee eo eee ee 64 20 245 67 45 11 370 
POLE Ope eters eine eee ee Cette 55 30 83 61 35 3 53 
RESCOULE Putas hk, Me eee ee clo ee 9 25 151 12 TANNER ota 199 
HEVOTIEPE Wiss Wore No as cecittcioe tee rear eneee 54 21 174 88 OO oawerne: 197 
St. Catharines 2% veeviaerue wee, 417 115 teood 463 266 1 1,598 
by DPOMISSIs5!.,. vc, + viele as syslien ae siners 116 64 298 124 54 17 329 
Saracen ve aks cea ne ane tern We le 205 70 806 230 1 sie taney Beds 1,120 
Baul Stes Marie. ccc. sence gees 417 200 451 imal iA al estes Ara oe 346 
SIT COE Petes Sones Ake ere hete ters ae elles 35 140 200 45 20 2 296 
Smiths cbiall ss sea caeiemey itch tte cletete 127 34 212 170 80 5 228 
DLTATLONG Rene Lick eee oat eer 252 98 322 303 112 90 228 
Sturgeonstaliss acta ak eeatensac en ere 22 1 140 36 PAU easench che Seti 195 
SOUCY. Fram Welnicld at attra s coetrenaes We stots 710 469 940 562 281 72 918 
HIMSOMDUTEY sataves te tae ciate on sree ee 14 6 76 10 SS ureters Be 66 
OD IMMMINS Ue hat eos wlelobere ae ha eo 511 186 822 481 324 28 776 
EN OVONEO we ateetatere beats teem ete ton oe acaree 11, 686 7,243 14, 986 9,532 4,545 ih bss} 10, 857 
trenton gic taco oitoe oe aerate as 13 41 260 186 129 Uy 368 
Walkerton tne se cm tase aire ian Meetereee So oT 103 40 LT each 173 
Wallaceburg iirc smi rates 25 22 227 21 9 6 333 
Weller care serie Meco eh sak amr: mee 257 213 557 291 192 12 623 
261 67 338 278 1p Gel Peyeink aeari a 267 
690 107 3,310 1,128 359 182 4,773 
186 169 307 190 Dilla Syrarer cae toys 215 
4,509 1,616 11,298 5,233 1,987 1,123 12,390 

) 294 159 599 305 PSS ues 
Dano yes as icotetey tin < Mehnaeres Ses. 70 11 235 101 38 13 260 
lint Bion seemcte ere er cere mice 102 33 161 98 56 15 77 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
JANUARY 2, TO JANUARY 29, 1948—Concluded 


(Source U.I.C. 751) 














Applicants 





Vacancies 
Office 
Reported | Unfilled 
during end of 
period period 

iPortag eulatbrairiGes entaciiciei-tee sieiersre' cies 85 52 
Seallcip kc Wer en erate e tort esl arte at aye ahs 6 32 
WTO AS ete a ee tee sorte arovsisrel neater tone! 36 25 
Winn peg Werecysionets ats! cctysiateialeloveicicreueteiels) seks 3,916 1,304 
SaskatchewaMm.............cccceceeeees 1,827 743 
NGS COVERING ree re re ciao lol dkovsovensiotele lel nia ls ctas ale 36 12 
INL OOROW AW. rere cree oa lacoste ala toeieteceesy ate 161 69 
North battletord ace seweemenaues concn 54 vs 
Prince HALDELU Mees Cade adete ce et nee 163 87 
EVO IND eee a alsieiateteie orecreven cls siowerie jest: 665 173 
Saska toons gs ccctaten otis sisters etetererere 570 227 
Swit Curremtimer sie veces were serie slats 38 34 
Wey. Durnisamacrancics soeloitee sacia ete acta 40 14 
DY OLKEOM ee etter ioceurarsiee Saray 100 110 
AIDeria seca cael aeenadeetees 5,091 1,257 
Blairmore 16 8 
Cal earyie ce mimre scisciteis ss cieisleen Satbereler? 1,463 459 
Wrumbeller Myc svete tec tise se 42 10 
AMON TOM rh acieeties stiseiae trae iore cle 2,888 514 
TTL SOM Mate ecto crs eeahanarsiets aie te che lore itoeis Greys 316 116 
Meth bridger. sorcerers ceiraee 171 39 
Medicine Elatiyss te ase seis ere ireoe aaate 82 44 
VGC L) COR Hee cate cade crciaate stole uelatersielaaieiene 113 67 
British Columbia. ...............0..06- 7,271 1,856 
@Williwacle* seer sane a eatcles citar ate ieioersc aie 63 16 
GOUT LENA Viren epaies i eicin cron fe wie als ea chatareiore els 15 13 
@ranroo ke meen ees det sales Seisleleielerters - 24 10 
IDA WON WO KCCay peice a emesis 116 43 
PON CANO ca horeisrena cictare clas sco une seree 76 30 
ANA MIOODS Mea reeiae ice et reye me io se tere = 28 9 
Kelowna.......sceceece cee eceseccecces 34 4 
INJAN AIIM Oe coe caters Seietae uence 49 95 
INGISON eter ete eaters ain erelsolale evsiseoets 41 16 
ING ws VWVGSEMMINS LED ternetaicroaie amir ss 477 146 
North VanGouvienyeies s+. cciesiede se 697 51 
IPONTIC CON ec rato whale Gate inlercials: Siptreiors erase 388 22 
Port Alberni....... 166 36 
Prince George 713 107 
Prince Rupert 105 9 
TIN COLO io laain siaaintaiesaielela ereretareioreisie sevey's 39 13 
MTEL Mero c pater sin Neveiereraalatstcia atetecate res 48 21 
IWAN COMVEL ere cee ete ahi iiieiaraie ste tee ees 3,596 886 
Wiarton eonid Sao HAR BSUS RODS CODA On NGOe 23 
WA Teil gt aah de NSPROR OKO Op DOG OIG OOe 807 284 
WWMIEOIMOTES Stinrtere oinale/eefevaverstensrercelaiete exe 81 22 
CORY TET E ya Ret a ean SOB re homo ti 68,208 34, 410 
IMs GS Mice cela ccc cia metric cleleslersisiaateresene 42,361 18,291 
MSM aless Neier See ha care wale Nase ee oe 25, 847 16,119 





Regis- 


tered Referred 


period | vacancies 


151,529 67,681 34, 


107,610 40,937 23, 
43,919 26,744 10, 





to 


Placements 


Regular , Casual 


102 54 5 
4 S| nuyeergstele oo 

29 19 
4,594 1, 634 1,089 
2,311 883 312 
24 25 2 
223 80 31 
59 Bil (bine once 
234 78 2 
980 336 181 
636 238 96 
29 Sih Waperetrte et 
52 SOM Wain Sieke as 
74 A OV ilics Melclie rete este 
5,529 3,370 527 
10 US iA Semegioe'c 
1,709 827 241 
33 BBIillaaeanid ants 
3, 206 2,008 264 
160 DBA ier voter 
189 123 19 
104 48 3 
118 OD Wao a ascent 
7,786 4,296 792 
55 OL Wis sores sven ae 
11 Eig] | Sepa Pao 
33 LGM ounaeeet 
100 ITD Ar Aarne 
79 57 2 
15 4a. diatentee rake 
37 23 4 
70 27 4 
47 29 Werte ofl she stots 
562 286 29 
673 GAOY ere ae 
36 2 5 
171 92 4 
721 664 6 
aia 87 5 
36 32 2 
63 AG eines stance 
4,004 1,628 593 
46 32 7 
832 406 130 
84 61 1 


302 7,041 


329 3, 182 
973 3, 859 





Unplaced 
end of 
period 


186,750 


142,878 
43, 872 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICES 1938-1948 


ee Sess awaw—0=“qwooawo=m=m=—” 





Year 
Male 
TOS QU amon teas ae Wrenn On cco ae tae omens 584,727 
TOSOR WE Ruta RANENIVA ces icy Mier. SES Saleh 579, 645 
POA Oboes Se pear ed ce Me icc cae herkrc SERN. oo. Uc 653, 445 
TOA TS ie a a cle Shera) ot Poe eres Mar AROS ll 568, 695 
TOAD tidm \o) Oaraara tect Fale en A Re: Pe eh ne te 1,044, 610 
1 O43 SN hess end eh oe Re tas Se ai oh eee 1,681,411 
ROY Uren C8 of WIRE ee AEE Ma iO 1,583,010 
OAS Seb eee Reet he oA Moe Cu eenle ore 1, 855, 036 
GAG Se ee oe Sri trae Reha Savane S soit’ 1, 464, 533 
TREY Wedges eR ce NN, oie ay Deol Een aOR ge 1,189, 646 
ROA TK, C4 Weekes) a tac ois Seeacl iio tata ay a etels 120, 180 
ROASY CA Cel Reee ties toe. cert sate loutes, Seeds ae 107,610 











Applications Placements 

Female Total Male Female Total 
197,937 782, 664 275,338 106, 957 382, 295 
208,327 787,972 270,020 114, 862 384, 882 
235, 150 888,595 336, 507 138,599 475,106 
262, 767 831, 462 331, 997 175, 766 507,763 
499,519 1,544, 129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
1,008,211 2,689, 622 1,239, 900 704, 126 1,944,026 
902,273 | 2,485,283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
661, 948 2,516,984 1,095, 641 397, 940 1,493, 581 
494, 164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235,360 859, 412 
439,577 1,629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
41,952 162, 132 39, 433 17,706 57,139 
43,919 151, 529 26,511 14, 832 41,343 


ee Fite teat cites 2 yd he ee ee 
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EK—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._SUMMARY OF REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS 
FROM APRIL 1, 1947 TO JANUARY 31, 1948 





April 1/46-Jan. 31/47 | April 1/47-Jan. 31/48 




















; Regions Employers | {sured | Employers | prsured 

Registered Registered Registered Registered 
Maritiinese we CEL e os te ee Se eo oe i A eC eit LISI ee RENE relat oie 13, 866 237,124 14,338 246,441 
AT a oo. Cpe RB re eno erate CAML EMEC ae ON ASA RG bear ENC AOR ace 47, 222 879,076 49,212 912,388 
(@ soins wa Coreen ioe ats Rane NRAB RUNTe en day Seiwa i & Silla i Apna a), Ca io et 66, 297 1,160, 504 69, 645 LBL ooS 
BORE Ng Cos men aOR RO CRG 8 ROR eh AMR AWS cK OOO aerate MEER A MRD it 4 So 34,317 478,993 34, 634 493 , 862 
SVS GUC BN GRR ERR ea > ae A HoEBeS Rttogae ty Pewlh FAENIE Saecae Leap wnne water 5-8: 19, 628 321, 467 20, 7383 336, 783 
Total Lor Canada eestor caer ene er oe 181,330 3,077, 164 188, 562 3,306, 807 

TABLE E-2.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO JANUARY, 1948 

— 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

AMUN. | Be soe te iene atten pon, Sree Ne Ree Race co Wr ea Re Iu 4,637 Ato 20,412 71, 932 63, 681 109, 311* 
BSD LUALY see ies Se tas el eee elaicvete heaters 663 4,822 12,284 14, 990 59,098 ATL aia eee pene ie 
Mia Tcl (tek ioe Rian eee MAGMR MIN calc SRS 4,124 5, 046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 ASG 7/Oin | aera 
PATTI emote Une. Cine tale luce ane tere eerteete 2,925 3,95: 6,463 8,430 35, 781 SO COU cee tee 
INTER ea ee LT NAR LS ee pr oa 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 2760301 ee eee coe 
TUT ee aaa ORT tne eee Deedee teste 4,629 1,772 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 2153 ODN | eee a eee 
Sitliy: er aeees loci eAeeste iene eels seers eee tse eae 2,668 1,087 3,106 10, 886 27,576 2080345 eae ees 
PATI UISH ei wer aa ties tne Setrereaiece se eveke eens 1, 855 1,370 3,241 20,557 PAS SiS L728 Tee cee eae 
Sentemiberiet ccs sicec ita my ete motte ort 1,118 1,013 33, lis) 40,473 28, 555 25 SAG sce 
OGto bere ae ee Ari en een nae 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34, 891 BE YR: iad Keel re ater 
INO VEInbDer Cem aren Lats cote mine Mane erat enees 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 Cicnalal AT (342 cee eee 
IDecem DETAIL. cme a ue ek aeons Shook 6, 562 13,770 57,612 52,479 79, 849 Saree 
Totalesce etree ee: 26, 924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 488,667 | 464,450 109,311 





* Includes 9,007 Revised claims. 


TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES 








Disposal of Claims 


Claims filed at Local Offices (including claims pending from 
previous months) 





Province , Not 
Entitled | Entitled | Referred 
Total Initial | Renewal | Revised to to to Pending 
Benefit | Benefit Appeal 
Prince Edward Island......... 829 615 155 59 657 165 6 371 
IN OVal SCOUIA ho nena se Gow 5,050 1,760 701 5,017 1,550 98 2,928 
INewlbrunswiCla. sasccseenenes 3,944 2,788 862 294 2,963 853 39 1,744 
Quebec sew en oc ee EN PUB ey | 19, 926 4,952 2,479 17,778 6,675 321 16, 261 
ONGALIOe. Le Re sc osarsice eens eae 39, 609 27,440 9,691 2,478 26, 228 6, 140 341 15,116 
Manitoba icstccss stoner tee 6, 808 4,555 1,404 849 4,770 1,529 101 2,829 
Saskatchewan.cn apc scenes 4,135 3,022 618 495 2,887 1,283 68 1, 600 
Al bertare i hrtea. se rane ie 5,107, 3,791 833 553 3,593 991 60 2207 
British Columbia). ..cs0s. aoe 13,941 10,386 2, 456 1,099 10,514 2,576 139 Vmnliee 
Total, Canada, January, 1948} 109,311 Tinos 22, 7a 9,007 74,407 | 21, 762() iS 50, 269 


Total, Canada, December, 1947} 79,849 56, 670 16, 908 6,271 46,846 | 15,784(2) 1,001 38, 808 
Total, Canada January, 1947..} 71,773 48, 678 15, 003 8,092 52,388 | 15,164(3) 1,574 29,475 





(1) In addition, there were 508 special requests not granted. (Includes such requests as ante-dating, extension of 
two-year period and cancellation of benefit year). 

(2) In addition, there were 256 special requests not granted in December, 1947. 

(3) Number of special requests for January, 1947, not available. 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 








; ae 

ative 
Month of | Month of | otf 

Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement Ty 5 Current 

1947 1948 ¥i 

iscal 

Year 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment...................4. 7,692 10, 768 46,144 
Noticapable/otand not available for workaees.csneue cet ee weet aceite aie 489 Kod 5, 841 
oss OnwviOnk Cueto, LAbDOUP GISPULOSe sauce isle Ot clesiole lero eaimriore reise oie ronste 15 8 2,943 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................000000 1, 450 1,569 18,598 
DischarredHorsmisconauet secre ec ase ote ereesiaeiolas ei cee ae ore ees ero oe oilerretens 684 733 3,285 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause............. 0.0... cece eee eee 3,345 4,368 26,357 
Otherressons ih) sy Me ae oe ce ee eee see Heo lato ae UREA ener oon PATE 488 3,559 13o52 
TOGA eee eee es Meio esd oe PREPS Dishes hear ETE CT 15, 149 21, 762 116,520 


_ (@) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written 
directions; claimants being in class ‘“‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 
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TABLE E-5._NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, 
JANUARY, 1948 | 

















Number 
alse Com- Number Amount 
BeneGie mencing of Days of Benefit 
Province é Benefit Benefit Paid 
During Des : ae 
Month uring Paid (Gin Dollars) 
2 Month 
I2FINCE ML WALTON SI ANG 54 eae ecco anne ein crete aarctenena ers) watink scenes: 926 564 17,455 32,116 
INOW COLA EE ete ein nota AGE Reon Aero ePAMercses weteas 8,919 3,576 173,708 360, 081 
ING Wi ESE UTIS WA CN eee entre AU Setar) une eee DME te oe RN UT eat 3,606 1,959 66, 493 132, 247 
QUEDEC AIA hi qr ae mes res Sy Mitte cere ahd mine miL co tinrs rena teres mC gi. 31,701 15,681 664, 589 1, 220,340 
ON CATO Ney ene I COE Ae Nar re en ae othe MONT Viaiike  Vdd 30, 606 19,342 469,279 937,182 
IVES TUCO Dae eee aa ear Gre Ln IES ne NEA CAEP Seeders Gatehe Latberd 6, 865 3,871 123,874 244, 614 
Sas kAtChe wanes ren ear aac ia eva auc iererceatae Genera iors. ices 4,276 2,430 82, 152 163,911 
PAS er bern eee rte Re Se Cte te eA olin Ae et 4,624 2,510 85,030 173, 635 
IB CECIS ERGO LUT DOLAy ere eee eae rete ea ene ree hs eRe 14, 844 7,832 317, 269 660,515 
Totals Canaga, canuary, 19485 oe a Mace seen aoe 106,367 57,765 1,999,849 | 3,924,641 
Lotals@anadaDecemberwl94 fentasecn oa eae eon cee 69, 097 36, 543 1,315, 282 2,544,796 
Totale@anaday Vanuarysl94 (tee eters aehl. aaavrereit tie act 92, 837 46,478 2,022, 102 4,006, 529 


TABLE E-6.—PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF DAYS 
CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AS OF JANUARY 31, 1948 


Number of Days Continuously on the Register 





Province and Sex 6 and 73 and 

Toran under 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 over 
Prince Edward island :. .s425.05..<.1-.++0- 1, 293 367 131 287 301 95 112 
BCA ENC tel ene roy neinle yay stis 1,079 301 114 249 255 70 90 
REIN ale sere eet ly as Gr 214 66 ily 38 46 25 22 
INO VES COUID ner ae ees cccae or stlaetnrstoe.s 11,186 2,621 1,291 1, 847 1, 896 1,028 2,503 
Ales oes eee an res loos 9,898 2,00 1,121 1,591 eG 899 2,194 
IHeimnale. Utes Ses eoe 1,288 244 170 256 180 129 309 
Newall Snuns WiC keene are ree eee ae 5,507 1,565 678 964 1,179 510 611 
WKS Cat St Re aie MC Teta ae 4,498 She 549 772 997 417 452 
Mena Geis eee es cee toate sore? 1,009 254 129 192 182 93 159 
BUTTS Oye. aye ig Mae toca ake oot coeie tell era 41,408 10, 897 6, 050 7,087 9,138 (Gal 4,515 
Malet see aoe oe SP ONE 33, 243 9,113 5,071 6,001 7, (22 2hOOD | 2,567 
emailer paneer. pan oe tees ee 8,165 1,784 979 1,086 1,416 952 1,948 
ONCATIO Mee Ieee ora cls ee scar 44,677 17, 928 8,058 5,781 6,064 2,904 3,942 
IVa e tarea heen Sk Meee ay es 0 36, 654 15, 456 7,168 4,571 5,076 2,110 2,273 
Memalonrwey nyt Ae 8,023 2,472 890 1,210 988 794 1, 669 
Manito baertiia hese area ae ea cite verbo 8, 494 2,062 924 1, 967 1,796 849 896 
Male iether te 0 UR tee ee Ate 6, 132 1,431 609 1,255 1,506 690 641 
Mem al en. e Aten ae ee el 2,362 631 S15 712 290 159 255 
Saskatchow ales sa, eceutuuiitin ce te comer ear 5,799 1,367 629 1,219 1, 502 717 365 
Ms Ws Ce home ete a Oh a ete ee cP Rone 4,647 1,068 477 892 site 619 276 
Hemale Me een Gia eiah 1,152 299 152 327 187 98 89 
PATO TCE tees cheats A PA SI eS 6, 754 2,444 735 1,114 1,241 686 534 
ea les rei eaten ota here ce aioes 5,567 2E129 573 827 1,041 570 427 
lQereate (eras hi ae ne ee 1,187 315 162 287 200 116 107 
ribis hy. COLUM Dia kine ania n oe sieelceiae an oe 20, 142 4,342 2,674 3,766 4,384 2,451 2,525 
Male srry seer ee oe eee ht: ok 15,383 Bee 2,044 DEM 3,443 1, 902 2,036 
Memale iene yee Bao 4,759 1,115 630 1,085 941 549 489 
DOTA Ea Corsica toe tone OG reia Se whee ye iE 145, 260 43,593 21,170 24,032 27,501 12,961 16, 003 
IMATE eB Se ee ee eae 117,101 36, 413 17,726 18, 889 Pas Defi 10, 046 10, 956 
CEREAL Wetter ee hte ee 28,159 7,180 3,444 5,143 4, 430 2,915 5,047 
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F—Prices 
TABLE F-I._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 








Percent- |-———$—$— 
age Retail 
Increase Fuel ony. en hee 
— since : urnish- iscel- ex 
Norse Te Total Food Rent eee Clothing Seen leicsas (Come 
1939 & Services modities 
only) t 
79°7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 70-0 
87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
102-4 134-3 75°8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
126-5 164°8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
120-8 131-5 122-7 111°8 130-6 105-4 
109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
95:6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
4°8 105-6 105:6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102°3 106-6 
10-8 - 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
16-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
17°6 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
84-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
18-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
18-9 119-9 132-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 126-2 
19-1 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 126-7 
19-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
21-0 122-0 137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 129-5 
22-6 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 112-1 132-1 
24-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
24-6 125-6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 135-1 
24-6 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 135-0 
@GCODEr ene ee ce 25-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
November......... 26-1 127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 137-3 
December.......... 26-1 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 114-1 137-2 
1947 
WAIMNATY) esos eit aoe 26-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
H@DIUALY 2). sane. 26-8 127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 115-5 137-9 
MarGhe te sekucm cmc 27-9 128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 116-0 139-4 
PATE TI Sea cree centrale 29-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-2 
WEN eS atlosn Monona 82-0 133-1 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 138-6 116-8 145-2 
ANTIAYS). 9h Bust he Siren oe 83-8 134-9 157-7 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 117-1 147-4 
ILL ete, <r eet 84-8 135-9 159-8 LAWS). 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
AUIBUSH Men. cetaiste es 85°56 136-6 160-6 117-8 118-6 145-5 143-7 117-2 150-2 
September......... 88-3 139-4 165-3 117-8 121-1 152-0 147-4 117-5 154-7 
OCtoben st Shaws tock 41-1 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 
November......... 42-6 143-6 173-6 119-9 122-6 157-0 151-4 118-2 160-6 
December.......... 4h 146-0 178-7 119-9 120-3 159-3 154-9 119-8 164-4 
1948 
NONUAT Veet ie ais ss eit 47-1 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 
IHG DENABYeue inne nee 48-9 150-1 186-1 119-9 120-1 165-1 159-9 122-8 170-0 





*For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 = 100 
{ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 











Beef Pork 
3 g ee 8 
g Bs 3 
Py 5 2 25 Aull Be 
Locality Es Be eel eae ae 
et eee) Bite # 2 8 Oe ah oe SlCr 
By ® we 2 re Hey ou = 8 ae 
Beet gee tins SP B= BORON Pe = eas a 
2 6 wake Sj 2.8 ie! enh ea a ES BO ee “9 
ao ol! uo On am alice. oo pees ees au 
gh | sh | S238 | Sk | gh| G8) BS | Be | ge 
a ee ee a in S 3 a a 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
P.E.I.— Cc 
I=WCharlottetowne: Use. eoss sae 55°68 sav 5l OMme aoe «| obese] oo edal pence: ales omic cs DOES leeks: 70-0 
Nova Scotia— c 
NVALUE AK S Ae) er eked ean aie eae. ne 55:6 | 50-8 | 48-2] 33-6 31-2 25-3 51-6 52-9 | 40-7 64-5 
Cc 
8—New Glasgow..............000005 56:0 | 52-6] 51-1 O4: Sa oO OLlsaeak 54:4 | 57-5 | 46-7 73°1 
B= SV ANEYs Me seen one che ar wean, 61-9 542943 OU maGs8e|\. cosas nee 00:0 olsen wee 71-7 
Bae rund ora as Hn ae ete Re Re HooSialy C40 ae aA O sO toa tObtssoas Okie etree cha | peel 54-2 | 38-6] 68-1 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton.............--ee eee 56-0 | 50-5} 50-7 | 34-6] 32-3 36:3 51:0 | 50-2] 387-3 66:6 
f= Moncton sai anes ee oo hee he 57-3 O27) | osel Bia SRR 43-0 52-0 | 56:3 | 41-5) 1) 7241 
Cc 
S—Saint Johnie toa se eet 56-4 DLO L48e0 Wl ooo 30:6 | 34-2 51-7 | 55-6 | 42-2 69-7 
Quebec— 
9-—ChiCOUtImMs 3 s,,ca a cai te eee | OSs 54 Om ie bdevol wea lee nooe On semana 53:7 | 53-4 | 46-0 76-7 
LOT Fae ie oind sit dois ne eer eeueoaerets 48-8 | 47-7 | 47-2 | 33-0] 30-8 | 387-5 | «50-0 |} 48-3 | 37:7 63-6 
Cc 
1S Montreals ascsclocee Goan sok het 54°3 50:2 | 50-1 3-9 | (28-7.| 34-6.) 62:2) 46:7 | (39°2 69-0 
12—-QUCDEO LAE Aieasn cielo Leela inicio 56:7 | 52-6 52-6 | 34:1 28-1 37:1 50:9 | 45-9 | 38:5 64-3 
c 
13—SteiHyaemthe wi. 4.0 jsp tees 46-2 | 44-0} 44-5] 32-5} 26-7 | 338-3 46-3 | 51-6 | 40:2] 64-5 
14 St Johnsyas 5 oe da rerdetetee ee 54 i Meroe one aeoe: | moos kal apoos Onl eeeeanere 50-3 | 47-0 | 41-7] 66:8 
c 
1 FED MELDroO ke etied sete ek ne acre 55-3 51:8 | 46-5 | 31-4} 28:6 | 42-0] 50-3 51-9 | 40-7} 65:9 
16 Sorel Mca a mete eae ee th 53:3 | 47-6} 48:3 Biles Ore luno vO tae etree cacti 50:0 | 40-7 | 66-0 
17-{"Thetiord ‘Minese ty. swith sdba cya |S s tee aah ates MeL Rh ate [ieee eae agian TAG Ay awe SN benseaies LMS ram ND oeeeeo Rl parr ae) Mia 
: c 
18—Three Rivers.................000. 52-3 | 48-1 45-5 1% 34978) 28-9 SO 44 le ite ee 48-5} 38-5] 66-1 
Ontario— 
19 Belleville viens oats ake ceteris eto eters OL Ga OOs On| seo OMbpmooe Smoot: On ete mee 52-3 51-2 | 40-3 69-5 
20= Branton see sen een eine ee 52-3 | 49-1 50-7 | 34:0 | 31-4] 36:8 52°2 | 54:7 | 38-1 68-1 
Ti Brockivalledy ae enya ae ee eee HOO ede outa a OD dill nime opel Wleeiateee 52:7 | 52-9] 40-1 67:7 
PPM OL LEG THOMA Mets nee Bs Shr ay Be 53-2 | 49-7] 51-4} 34-6] 381-5 41 3) | Prabb i 154-3) 1.9 4029 67-1 
2a-—Comwall'rcnac tee ieee ate meals BAST i513) 762" 71}. Boe 1 | 83809) 40-8 56:0 | 51-9 | 43-1 59-8 
24—Fort William.32 cee ee cniee: H2eSn 49a ote Ol anoo rae Or Oi atene 53-8 | 55-6 | 45-5} 69-7 
Do GCaltar souls soe thi ro ee boas B46) ra Ol Oa 4 Osea dos Os) mmole ae cee eres Boro Sl comer aoc) Meg ied, 
26-—Guel ph cae eich leat eerseiee Haeih pist ae Olae|s nose eooiell waza a ore ilmnpd@s (mcr On| aman 
Qa VAIN tON eee eee re eee On Oe 54-7 | 51-8 |) 52*7.| 35°85) 83-2.) 41-4 | 55-7 | 56-5 | 39-1 68-9 
FA TAN ESUON sent, eer eee ts ahs 52-6 | 48-6 | 50-1 BA Oe USO R Ol cena 62-00) b22bu| ove 67°3 
29 = KALC HEMEL tae as eee eee §3°9 | 150-5 (52900) 385-1) B16 1) 40-7. || 62:9) 56-1 38-4 | 70-6 
SU LON GON Healey ses ets cher Lh ee cee 02290) MOO! Si ole On| oo cel olson moe 52:3 | 88-5 | 37-3 67-0 
Bl Niagara all Sve ee een cede Lah Oe Tule Oul. codes en/ melo sell Paetererene rs 54-2 | 56-1 40-2 70-1 
D2 NOP Bay saeco leoubiiae toes DIS Nea Ge7 |) Gls Oa Ne S2 S|) soe eee ies 51-7 | 50-0 | 387-7 | 68:6 
S8=OSHAWaieR eee coe ee ee 51-9 | 50-9 | 50-6 |) 34-4 | 31-5 | 38-5 )....... 53:0 | 36-1 68-2 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, FEBRUARY, 1948 








Locality & 
ic 
sz 
= 
BE 
je 
cts 
P.E.I.— 
PS ECTAPLOtlebOWN «16 bi daierd'st eins hares 28-5 
Nova Scotia— 

De ALLA Rie she hay oto aad tat ate sree 29-1 

3—New Glasgow. ie.) cee e hse scenes 29-0 

A= Sy GNGY st ii se seh tateiebtomiaenett.s 29-0 

Ba Duron a Metin tists a etuagt wetamesie tess 6 30-0 

New Brunswick— 

G==Hreclerictoni an. cteia-ite lac ote stele 29-5 

d= MGHCLONY sentra we eoetas © stettniae anit 29-3 

S-—- Saint Ola yeah seer dete) aialacve s 28-5 

Quebec— 

O=- Chicoutimi 25 eee eee ceree 30:3 
ET BoA ce ne a Ue gan 27-8 
MES Montrealimeets opis cae s clase ashes 29-7 
12=—Quebees.mine tect aioe vers oete cae 29-1 
IS=—SHMELYVACINGMON. cae kar actuate sei re 6 28-9 
A= SE ONS is Petia sypenlste teste; cla arotee © 30-0 
15—-Sher brooke iss aways os esl scieess 28-5 
B= AS (0) Rel |) aa) pe icles i HID Ap On CIemec ee 29-0 
iy BhetionduMinesian Sta. adoce nate sie tts 30°5 
18 —Threey Rivers. sone sinels else ee oeiela.e 28-5 

Ontario— 
19=—Belle ville dectcrrsisi)onistels ere aetna 28-7 
DO=—ESTANtOLG Warees ca se Me sistent os » 27-2 
J1=-Brockvilles 2% Wekwtew neal. ce npes Ses 28:3 
Se NAthAI eS hioe cee mann dcnss 27-7 
O3—— Orn walle sate sray stecctsieys sivas eetaree 27°9 
24—Vort William): so. .2.2. cee esses 27-2 
B= ASG fers ean eho the eens te acs ie, elon ong eats 27-9 
Ga Guelphiti msc n ns ta ats cieta hoe teteie eres 27-5 
Di— Hamil Gonisess oo Gye Sele eh ate whew slay 27-7 
2S=— ISIN SSvON ess viele cee el chiavie tersicis 27°3 
2O—TaCCHONCI a..caas Se cpiels aelesicle sets as 27-7 
SO TONG OM Warsysiats yp wine lietee’ < Sieieis shale eats 27-3 
Si Niagara Haller. oc ers ceidalnes viele 27-6 
SVN oy ad Milat: Nin SESE SOR YIAR On CRT 28-1 
SH =-OSUA WAS a peidaorsva sis Ouro skerorale 27-4 








Shortening, vegetable, 
per lb. package 








Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ large, 
per dozen 
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Milk, 


per quart 





Butter, creamery, prints, 
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per lb. 
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Cheese, plain, mild, 
per 3 lb. package 





cts. 
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Bread, plain, white, 


wrapped, per lb. 
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Flour, first grade, 


per Ib. 





cts. 
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Rolled oats, package, 
per lb. 
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8 oz. package 


Corn flakes, 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Canned 
Vegetables 
F td 
5 : z 
gs Boe lg g p 
Locality Sih Wal eee GS ste a ae Es 
On pom o- 3 hy ad . ad 3 fas) 
ao PoEN BS 92 5 Sg 3 0) 8 5 Ey 
Ge | So | So Se | oe eet al eat wae 8 ~N sale 
es" | sg] eR | 68] of | 88] «eS | 8] S| 28] gs 
Se By fy Bid Bp Sus oF lB, Boe, So 5, mF 
se] 32) FS] se | 28) 88] 2) gh | gh) s2] gs 
On ms A, 6 6 } a a ee S 4 Ss 
cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts 
P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown............ 28-7 | 18-6] 22-5 | 15-4 Oe Walser w Ona E  OYsest i Ziasal ||) Geem |) IER 
Nova Scotia— 
2 FI Alii ax rer.cAauhcstisetaite st: PHS || SETA || Galeye || a XGs3 So Fed 587 | 1924) S20 mel erd leds ta Qatar diez, 
a—-New Glasgow, .,)\cccsad 25-2] 18-0] 20-5] 15-6] 8-5 | 59-0] 22-1] 22-5] 42-3] 56-1] 54-1 
RSV AREY devise ne stare wate oe 29-2 | 18-4] 21-7] 16-1 9-1] 63-1] 21-6] 24-4] 47-0] 65-6] 53-4 
Baer Ururos. stn te Uidaen vo 26:7 | 17-5 | 22-9] 15-5 8.9) 256-6 |) 2i-4 ly CQ0e Zales eG ales Om nea ae4 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............... 30-3 Maa 1 Wisaz 2 i> alan 8-6} 51-3 1787 | 99-45) S435 600M wept 7 
F—Monctons. io06 6 Jeesaec cds 25-6 | 18-9] 23-6] 14-4] 9-3] 54-4] 17-6] 24-0] 39-6] 53-9] 53-7 
8—Saint John................ 29-0 | 18-1] 24-6] 14-9] 8-9] 55-1] 17-9] 22-0] 44-8] 46-7] 52-5 
Quebec— Eig 
9—Chicoutimi............... 27-9 | 17-7] 26-0] 15-1] 10-3] 65-4] 15-3] 23-0| 53-8] 59-0] 55-0 
LOE e ete, cece. 25-6 | 16-3 | 23-2] 14-5] 8-9| 62-4] 19-3] 21-7] 34-2] 44-0] 50-6 
11—Montreal................. 23-9] 18-3] 23-0] 14-5 | 10-0] 59-9| 21-3] 22-5. 38-8| 48-1] 50-3 
12—Quebec................... 25-2} 19-2] 24-5] 14-4] 9-4] 58-3] 21-5] 23-4] 39-3] 49-8] 51-5 
13—St. Hyacinthe............ 22-2] 18-7] 20-8) 14-3] 9-9] 61-6] 20-0] 23-7] 46-1] 54-3] 49-9 
14-—St. Jolinsvd cesukse bec. o 23-0 | 20-6] 20-6] 14-2 9-3 | 62-4] 21-7 | 23-2] 43-3] 50-2] 50-9 
15—Sherbrooke............... 24-4} 17-6] 28-6] 14-7] 9-0] 58-5] 21-7] 24-5 | 37-5 | 45-4] 51-8 
1G Sorel: 4,/) sae ete ke 24-51 17-0 | 23-5 | 14-1 9:5 | 89-7 | -19-5 1. 29-3.|, 42.6 | 49-074) 5080 
17—Thetford Mines........... 23-8 | 17-8 | 20-3] 14-8| 9-5] 59-9] 21-5] 24-8] 47-1] 53-6] 54-1 
18—Three Rivers............ 23:9} 16-9] 22-9] 14-5] 9-3| 59-4] 20-7| 24-4] 41-7| 47-4] 51-1 
Ontario— _ 
19—Belleville.. vcr toceees a. 25:2} 17-6 | 24-6] 15-9 7-8 | 63-8] 20-9] 21-3 | 39-9] 89-6] 51-4 
20—Brantford................ 27-6 | 18-1] 22-3] 14-1] 8-5] 63-9] 20-9] 21-7 | 38-6] 37-8] 50-8 
21—Brockville................ 28-2] 18-4] 24-7] 15-6] 8-1] 64-7] 21-4] 22-7] 39-4] 43-9] 52-3 
22—Chatham................. 27-0] 17-9] 23-9] 14-7] 8-3] 62-7 | 21-6] 22-3| 35-4 | 42-6] 51-4 
23—Cormwall.............00.. 26-7} 19-5] 23-5] 15-2] 9-8] 65-3] 18-3] 28-7] 34-4] 43-0] 51-5 
24—Fort William............. 29-4 | 17-4] 19-6] 13-6] 7-9] 61-8] 20-7] 23-5] 38-8] 49-6] 50-5 
DO GAL AY: Kictarad SLAGe ee 27-3 | 17-5] 21-6] 15-5] 8-5] 65-5] 20-5] 20-7] 36-9] 41-7] 48-6 
26—Guelph.. £...s0schseseaas 25-8 | 18-2] 22-5] 14-9] 8-5] 67-5 | 20-1] 21-2] 37-0] 40-1] 49-1 
27—Hamilton................. 27-0 | 17-5] 22-1] 15-4] 9-0] 69-3] 20-8] 21-3] 41-9] 40-3] 49-2 
28—Kingston................, 26-8 | 18-0} 22-3] 16-4] 8-9] 61-7] 20-0| 21-9| 38-7] 42-6] 51-4 
29—Kitchener................ 28-1} 18-4] 21-6] 14-6] 8-8] 65-1] 21-3] 21-1] 39-8] 44-6] 49-5 
30—London.........0ssenesecs 26-0 | 18-5 | 23-2} 14-8] 8-4] 64-4] 20-3] 20-7| 39-8] 44-1] 49-9 
31—Niagara Falls............. 25:6. | 17-3. | 22-3: 14-3] 8-2]. 68-6°| 20-0 |....... 40-6 | 40-0] 53-3 
O2-- NOPE BAY 0c aus oe kes 28-3 | 18-8] 24-3] 16-0 9-2} 69-0] 21-7] 24-3] 40-3] 45-3] 54-8 
So Oshawa tants cee, oe 27-1] 17-6 | 20-0] 14-9] 8-0] 62-2] 20-8] 21-3] 42-6] 44-3] 51-0 


COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, FEBRUARY, 1948—continued 


Marmalade, orange, 
per 32 oz. jar 


per 2 lb. tin 


Corn syrup, 






Tea, black, medium, 
per 4 lb. package 


——————— eeeeEeeeSSFsFSe Sa SSS Sey ee 


ge 
eae 
gs 
a a 
cts. 
P.E.L— 
1—Charlottetown. ~....... 29-3 
Nova Scotia— 
Pil skNIiteh gas aeeosoApacodue 30:7 
3—New Giasgor AS een 33-6 
ASS VCNEY oan cece efectos 33-0 
DL rurOas te te avetchs ole were 2s 29-9 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............. 31-1 
U—Monctona.t 2 is-0 3 tne 31-8 
S—Saint Johnasn y--eew kee 30-5 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi.............. 34-3 
AO en see yee a Sane os 31-8 
ti—Montrealss) ah no. eer a: 30-4 
12=-Quebee:, f.cse+ cies one ee 32-2 
183—St. Hyacinthe........... 33-2 
1a —— Sty JOnRS! sane -eicrte ae 33-0 
15—Sherbrooke............. 32:5 
G—SOrels 2... as vos re cee 34-4 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 32:6 
18—Three Rivers............ 32-4 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville............... 32-7 
20-—Brantiord 10:42: .ss0.5- 31-8 
21—Brockvillesjn.. 21-10 - 32-9 
22 hatha crease. e's es 31-9 
23—Cornwall...............- 31:8 
24—Fort William............ 27°5 
Bh —Galtacnectnesar stn sae oe 30-6 
26—Guelphts. wees e ac 31-0 
2 —EVauilltonasey cies ape eel 30-9 
28—Kingston.-.............- 33-2 
29—Kitchener..............- 31-8 
S0—lLondon sa. sess seer 31-6 
31—Niagara Falls........... 28-2 
S2—Nortla Baynes nas cisnis severe 32-0 
Bo— OshAWa.s si on0ccsvenseus 31-4 





cts. 


43-2 


cts. 


Sugar 
ae) 
Ba eed 
ee | 2 
& <3 = roy 
cts. cts 
9-7 9-3 
9-4 9-4 
9-8 | 9-8 
10-0 9-9 
9-6 9-6 
9-7 9-6 
10-0 | 10-0 
9-7 9-5 
9-7 9-4 
9-3 9-2 
9-0 9-2 
9-0 8-9 
9-0 8-9 
8-9 9-0 
9-0 9-0 
9-0 8-7 
9-0 8:7 
9-1 8-9 
9-5 9-4 
9:3 9-3 
9-4 9:3 
9-7 9-7 
9-1 9-1 
9-8 9-8 
9-3 9-1 
9-5 9-5 
9-1 9-1 
9-1 9-1 
9-6 9-5 
9-6 9-4 
9-7 9-9 
10:1 10-1 
9-5 9-3 





Rent (a) 

By Ch 

on ee 

88 ‘¢ oS 

S58 36 

go aa 

<j faa) 

$ $ $ 

LenS Stat oe 14-63] 25-00-29-00(b) 
be Reais 15-87] 28-00-32-00 
pits Ree Hl Oa hake 16-00-20-00 
Mend Aecteps 10-20 20-50-24 -50(b) 
Be ae rae TAS O ees Seine setters 
be aon ee 15-50 21-00-25 -00(b) 
Ais atone 14-80 27-00-31-00(b) 
Peete 15-75 21-00-25 -00(b) 
D Wed 9 [Pesdoe tc ae Rete eyare cose craietecatene 
20. OOF perrs: 16- 50-20-50 


24-50-28 -50(b) 
29 -00-33 -00(b) 


Soy 21-50-25 -50(b) 


21-00-25 -00(b) 


once 22-50-26 -50 
23-00-27 -00 


28-50-32-50 
25-50-29 -50 
24-00-28-00 
28- 50-32-50 
32-00-36 -00 
30-00-34 -00 
27-50-31-50 
28 - 50-32-50 
23 -00-27-00 
27-50-31-50 


sec eees 


eee ewes 


a) faymi ver el's 


seceeee 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 














Beef Pork 
g 4A|# | 3 
wr) Bw = 
oO Nn é, “= "’ 
Locality Bee Ss = % 23 me Pe 
= - aie o we) 4 S fo) oO wy 
ad 4 Ou py - & q © _H ae) -¢ 
3 a ~oO ~ ° 5 ow | s a 
<a MI Acai TN Mec ta a bc a ke eat ed fe 
QS sie Sy re We) oy Wap obi oe es a es “¢ 
iow ron 5 © om am Te br: Sole as oy [slee) 
Ss | 58 | 22 | 22] 28| ge | | 28 | 28 | 8 
ea ay Cs Se 
a fe fe cal a a i 3 ea) 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
BA OPCW Bis de trciciode esis Sireetie Mane 51-6 | 48-3 OQ eco-3 29:7 | 35°5 | 53-6] 49-8 | 388-0] 65:4 
30 O Wen SGundincs. cake os ae seen 53-3 | 49-9 | 51-0] 34-1 Bi hea ily te eee a UO 54:3 | 39-1 68-0 
36—-Peterborough..tke.wk cates 56-7 | 52:4 | 53-9] 35-9] 33-8] 41-8] 53-8] 56:2] 387-5] 69-4 
Sie OLE PATUMUL eee raya tls ae Lea 50:7 | 47- ATMO ROE eto 2 304i coe ous ani ne 51-6 | 42-7 | 69:6 
S8— Sty Catharines tac doe ease eee DUA MMOL TAU MO Owes OR cutee false ee GPO A Wham tices ite eave) 68-8 
SOS Stel nOMmasei eit tein ee sees 52-6 | 49°7 | 450-9 | 35-0.) 31-3 | 32-5 | 52:5 |) 57-7 | 48-2) - 69-7 
ADS SATTIFA PAR yds lark eis tals Chale es ties D2 Sale One eoalur oso: | GOO. tenance, 51-4 |] 53-21 36-0 67:4 
Cc 
41 Sault Ste. Mariew.d:. ). Shon ace |e ages AOC OME Ay 40 [aloo Onl woos anleee sa. 52-0 | 53-7} 43-0] 67-9 
AD Stra tlORG ws eect uhio scan Ole OMA Amer S tie Soar ed On lien ster a) 48-3 52-4 | 37-7] 66:6 
c 
AZ = SUG DUTY Soe heicnloc tie eeclon ae ee, 51-5 | 49-5 1 48-0. | 35-1 31:7 | 40-0/.) 50-8 | 52°6 | 41-0] 68:6 
Age ATVATNAITIS Mtr erans brelete Whe ee ees ere 51-9 |. 49-5] 49-5) 32-6 | 32-3 38° 5> |) Ole 7 Mh Doct 40-1 6823 
4H ROLONUOIUEoe wes eet ee eee eDE SO-ONim ole Onl bss | steouh vote | 4070" 55:0 54-4 | 37-9 68-0 
AG We lance acc steve shad etal, ever ets SLA POO OMA Sth Lo’eOu imo Os Suity ce tee elle atk tee 56-0 | 41-3 67:5 
AT=-WandSOre tence eee wae wa eae 52:2 | 49-5 | 50-0} 34:1 BAN Wes aes Bec 5bed 55-7 | 40-5 | 67-5 
Age VWVOOCSTOC La meee i en eee eee DA OTe MOUS AND SOL ose Me OORT: |mes cardigan mien 59-5 | 42-5] 69-6 
Manitoba— 
AQ BrancdOnuticc seat cevcris Graken Es SO(ON 1) EMBs | ANG 7A a ict | oaet ayes] Ie Meas ec Went Sis 54-7 | 42-7 68-6 
Cc 
FO Winniper ita) scyncke cue unas ena 50:7 | 45-3 | 42-7 | 30-5 | 29-8 | 34-0 | 49:5] 49-8 | 39-3 68-1 
Saskatchewan— ‘e 
H1—- Moose dais ele lenis wee ae a 48-8 | 45:4] 45-4 Bill lal liseli nie eet 47-3 50-2 | 38-7 71-2 
Cc 
52—Prince Albert.) ois os ee ee 48-3 | 46:3 | 44-0] 31:0] 30-7] 32-7] 45-3 | 48-0] 37-0 66:0 
Eira evevan bak: Wan Wenge ary erg Se oe ld SAN 47-5 | 44:7 | 44-7] 28-6] 29-6] 36-0} 49-3] 51-7} 40-1 69-9 
54—Saskatoon Tam ras CC) NA de ta 49-] 46-4 | 46-9 | 31-7 31:0 | 41-1 51-5 | 50-6} 37-7 71-3 
Alberta— Cc 
be Cal wary eh oss eae me eS rs, 51-1 47-3 | 47-6 S22 eeol va e457 1 4836.) bo. mueedoe9 77-9 
86D ruminelien: i) so) asses wee eae AO eed ied |e desde Lis otal Oso Ie Sane elec role 54:0 | 41-6 77-9 
Big = WM amonvonies santero 49-0 | 45-9} 45-9 | 30-9] 31-2 | 33-9] 47-4] 50-41] 38-8 70:5 
c 
BS — WEEN DEL GET alae eel torrie ceecie Ra Olas On NASM Moe stON he Oe oe oA eure eee f 55:0 | 41-0 73-4 
British Columbia— 
HO—-—INANALIMO caere sae eects aes 6050 | 54°25) 55-9 | 8593 |) 84-9 |, . 22... 57-8 | 59-5 | 42-6] 81-9 
60—New Westminster................ 56:9 | 50-9 | 52-7] 34:6 | 33-4] 35:01 54-3 58-0 | 44-7 76-5 
(61-—-Prince -Ruperte. socic seal c oo omens 5120) | 083 4 Se lento ou Ae nee as 57:0 | 57-5 | 44:0} 84-4 
GAZA Bets Beg Nee ae At edik ict aA ga aren DUT OUMOS 7a MBO e Outs: One roOsS elem ae 56:5 | 61-7 | 46-7 83-4 
GS—=V BICOUVCr ty. caboebrtn Gr ier 56-6 50-9 B2 Oe oan ul eode 7 BUsde rood 57-4 40-0 77-6 
G4 Victoria: traneynet cores sie See: 56-1 52-3 53:2 | 35:0 | 34-3 | 38:0] 55-0 OF 43-7 78:8 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, FEBRUARY, 1948—continued 








By A 2 5 
Locality ¢ Bs << ¢ BS e Pp s fy 2 
Con eWay e eg) ited Bop use RL Le 52 
Pee ira asi ee ee ae | cose | 2s 
ge] 28) S8| ea | sa | S82 | be | s2 | 38 Be 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
BO puna AT rey a Palpek ky 28-3 | 30-6 | 53-5 | 17-0] 72-0] 27-7 8-4 6-1] 10-3] 14-0 
35—Owen Sound)... c.dudefscaceas events 28:2 | .31-3 | 51-1} 17-0] 72-9 | 26-5 8-7 6-1 8-6 | 13-5 
36-— Peter boroug Wnts. ones seine pete 272 I 31-01. 53°8 RECS | a 7pnes 27-5 8-7 6-2 10-3 13-3 
Siw TS OEU ATCHEE SS, cnvauaaecd Merias are 27:3 | 30-1] 58-6] 18-0] 71-9} 28-8 9-3 6-2 8-4 | 12-4 
5 Uh OAtMAFINGS a) «uaecaley yan ahisies 2 27-8 | 30-8 | 55-7] 17-5 | 72-4] 27-7 8-9 6-3 | 10-1] 14-0 
SO SU MUO MAAS ae anhraeh atid Peer tactic sie e 28-0.] 31-1] 55-0 | 17-0} 72:9} 27-6 8:7 5:9 | 10-4] 14-0 
RE SALE Senos athe wslei sro auido eee ee 27-7 |. 32-2 | 54-2 | 17-0 | 72-7 | 28-1 9-3 6-2] 10-1} 18-7 
41 Saultnstes MariG ne. ssncceas ese 28:7 | 30-6 | 59-3] 18-0 | 72-3 | 27-5 9-2 6-2) 10-3] 18-5 
Bo IPAOLG Fy fae cle sls ewe dh ce © 28:5 | 32-2 | 51-5] 17-0] 72-6] 27-0 8-9 5-7 | 10:5 | 14-3 
ASA SUNIL Ya cick stardc vile x. ave Feislals ts 28-4] 31-2 | 56:3] 18-0] 72-7] 27-5 9-3 6:5 9-7 | 13-8 
EE Sl Wirekss sucha eNnmanicedicicy ere Ie 27-9 | 31-2 | 57-5 | 19-7 | 72-4] 27-5 9-7 6-2 9-9 | «13-2 
ADL OLORtO feck aah ai Mua Wee nie’s § 28:3 | 30-8 | 55-1] 18-0] 72-4} 26-6 9-3 6-1} 10-3} 13-6 
4G WellANCy eyeatre reticent (oatsteclee nies 28-2 31:8 54-0 17-9 72-9 28+1 9-3 6-1 10-2 13-3 
Aj WINGSODs ce rte ute ps elace ted es: 27-4] 30-5 | 54-2] 18-0] 72-6] 27-9 8-7 6-1 | 101} 13°83 
48 VW Oodstocks msn see ae wees 27-6 31-4 51-3 17-0 73-0 26-4 8-9 5°5 On oay 
Manitoba— 
49 = Brandon eins ig tariiicalats cess 25:5 82-3 54-1 16-0 69-9 27-9 8-9 6-1 8-1 12-8 
PAW MURIDE BY 3 shoe gods aes wel ae Aeiey 22 25-9 | 31-0 | 56-3 | 17-0 | 70-0] 28-5 9-2 6-0 9-1} 13-3 
Saskatchewan— 
OL M OORT AWA ioe nb ipebs aie 'cis ole 5 oe ws 24:8 | 34:0 | 50:0] 16-0 | 69-5] 28-4 9-1 6-0 9-5 | 14-7 
5ePoinos AV DerG eawninte baits sth 25:9 | 32-6] 50-7] 16-0 | 70:0} 27-6 7:6 6-2 8-1] 13.2 
Dor VOL IM A divs Sava aula teas Ma ema eerste aS 25:7 34-1 52-1 16-0 69-6 29-2 9-0 6-2 7:9 13-4 
Bae OOS KALOOR Aen ittacbiad ute cute 25:5 | 32-9] 53-6] 16-0 | 69-5 | 27-9 9-0 5:8 8-1 | 12-7 
Alberta— 
B5—-Caloaryapianden. seo ce en teats 25-1 31-6 ol-1 17-0 70:3 27°5 9-6 6-2 8-4 13-7 
eo rumhellenwiein sda yceaee sete as aats 26:8 | 32-7} 51-8 | 17-0} 70-9] 28-8} 10-4 6-4 10-9 | 138-9 
PCA BACH eRe KON concemden coeur a otebE 25:2 | 32-5 | 49-5 | 17-0] 70-5 | 27-5 8-8 6-0 9-2 | 18-2 
bS——Leth bridge. tn. vesacaiccce sehen 25-4 32-4 52-0 17-0 70-0 28-0 10-4 6-1 7:8 13°5 
British Columbia— 
OO IN AN ALIN OMeviacnte d trae ete chit avers 28-8 32-9 49-5 17-7 72:0 | 30-2 12-0 6-4 9-2 14-0 
60—New Westminster::..........2..: 28:7 | 31-8} 48-7] 15:0] 71:7 | 28-9} 10-7 6-2 9-4] 14-3 
Bi“ Prince: Uperts: arse disds' tenes ss. 29-2 | 34-6 | 58-7] 20-0 | 72-0] 31-4] 13-0 6-8 | 10-7] 14-2 
G2 PP Ai fiat a.) Miewik Fag tas ge hice. 27-2 | 33-7 | 55-3 | 18-0 | 71:9] 28-9] 12-0 6:8 9-1) 14-0 
Roar V ANOOUVOR 525 158 caves eats» ae 28-5 | 31-4] 48-6] 15:0] 71-4] 27-7] 11-4 6-2 9-3 | 13-3 
BeeeVICLOTIA eines ose Cewaye Fe ktes « 6 28-8 | 32-8 | 49-6 | 17-0 | 71-7] 28-9} 10-7 6-3 9-8) 13-8 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Se 
ooo eons —=—o———————sSssjaeS—=_—aoa=—<$—_.._—«<—_—_"<—_oa—Joaoa—_«<@w——a—— 








Canned 
y Vegetables 
‘ ad 
S > 3 
Se 4 2 ; 
28 dil 3 g > 
: ie) S| 2 6,2 =I 2 ai 
Locality Bre | Vee] am |g (ad et eat 3 gS 
-~O Qs = 3 oh g So 3 2 S 8 zNS 
8 oo 6° 3 ° Cis So. am Bal i See ~N .N S ° 
SO ieee | eee a gee SiR hee ol) eS | eis tens anaes 
ae ley | pe | ee S| Be] Be | 2% eh | oh > 
oa S 2. BB Se Ease] Ceo: Pa | ‘aa 3 5, Ae ae. 
B ow O ea o ow a ee fo) ie cS 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
34-—Ottawannecacca sas Ho meiaes 96-3 | 17-4 | 22-8 | 15-4 8-9 | 64-6] 21-8] 23-4] 34-6] 44-9] 50-6 
385—Owen Sound.............. 27-6 18-5 22-6 13-9 8-5 62-9 21-2 21-3 38-1 42-8 50-7 
86—Peterborough............. 27-5 | 18-5 22-9 14-8 8-8 61-5 21-5 21-2 36°3 37-3 49-9 
Sue ROLteATUDUbAmee ceric t te 28-7 19-5 21-7 13-5 8-4 65-5 20-3 24-4 88-9 49-3 49-9 
88—St. Catharines............ 25-8 18-7 22-6 15-6 8-7 67-3 21-3 23-1 37-1 41-3 Or, 
39=-St.) Thomas... 2-2... s 27-3 18-6 23-6 15-0 9-0 67-9 21-2 21-6 43-1 46-9 52-4 
40 —Sarniascc Seite celoce oes 26-5 19-1 23-2 15-1 8-5 63-4 19-7 23-0 45-7 44-3 53-2 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 27-8 18-5 23°8 15-2 9-3 67-6 17-5 23-3 33-2 44-3 51-8 
AD SETA OLGse is ere 28-5 18-6 23-2 15-7 7-9 65-8 20-7 19-7 36-4 46-4 49-2 
43=—Sudburys-caeres cee oe ae 28-8 ; 17-5 22-6 15-5 9-0 63-2 21-4 23-3 40-1 46-4 54-5 
44-—Timmins) i555 onsale 29-5 18-4 22-6 16-0 9-2 74-0 21-4 24-2 35:5 47-3 52-8 
AR —MOTONUO. wasuien oc teletetielals 26:2 18-3 22-2 15-2 8-5 67-4 20-7 20-5 41-2 39-6 48-3 
46-—Wellarid sku cspeles Cae 25-1 lbefca | 21-0 14-8 8-1 66-1 20-3 20-1 37-7 36-6 51-0 
47——WindSOMr esos goss lds obi ns 24-1 19-1 22-3 14-4 7-8 64-0 20-6 20-8 39-2 45-1 50-9 
48—Woodstock.............:- 24-8 17-5 23-0 14-5 8-4 67-1 18-6 20-6 35-7 43-0 50-2 
Manitoba— 
A9—Brandon...0.na0 oe sue cate 29-3 18-6 21-0 16-1 8-6 51-7 21-7 23-3 39-4 48-1 60-5 
50—Winnipeg..............++- 29-0 19-0 21-3 14-2 8-3 52-6 20-2 22-0 39-3 43-1 56-8 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw.............00- 26-2 17-2 19-0 16-6 7-9 57-0 21-3 23-1 35-7 AO 7A eter fea 
52—Prince Albert............. 30-0 18-7 20-4 15-6 8-3 57-6 18-1 21-5 40-1 51-7 47-3 
Hd——RePINA s.su« aoe ewes 28-3 19-6 20-4 15-6 8-1 53-9 19-5 22-9 34-5 41-7 62-9 
54—Saskatoon................ 380-5 18-9 21-4 16-3 7-8 59-6 17-5 21-9 88-1 45-8 49-8 
Alberta— 
DD —OBISATY nati a ae eee oak 25-4 17-7 18-6 14-9 7-7 61-1 20-5 21-5 33-2 46-8 52-7 
56—Drumbheller............... 26-0 18-5 19-0 14-3 7:7 64-4 20-4 23-3 34-3 48-8 61-0 
5i—Hdmontones. &.. hese ce 27-9 17-5 18-7 15-4 8-1 45-0 21-1 23-8 40-6 46-5 58-2 
58—Lethbridge............... 28-2 18-0 18-4 14-1 8-0 52-5 18-9 23-1 31-2 54-0 56-7 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimos. 2.5. 160s ee 25-3 18-0 22-3 16-2 8-1 59-6 20-2 20-7 35-0 41-0 60-0 
60—New Westminster 24-9 17-5 21-6 16-6 7-5 61-9 20-1 21-4 31-3 40-0 54-0 
61—Prince Rupert............ 27-4 20-4 22-7 17-1 8-0 65-2 21-2 22-6 46-1 45-6 51-7 
62—— Drala kit cock maae 27-0 19-1 19-4 18-5 8-1 62-6 19-3 23-9 36-3 BIE cpatho 
63—Vancouver................ 25-4} 17-3 | 19-9 | 16-0 7-8| 65-4] 19-6] 20-9 | 83-7] 38-2 | 56-7 
64—Victoria: 3. ioc eiaiecceecee 24-4 18-5 21-1 16-4 7-9 69-0 20-7 21-5 36-7 85-5 56-2 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, FEBRUARY, 1948—concluded 


Sugar Coal 























g Shes 
ge 5 i 5 g 38 Rent (a) 
ae hat Sessa ee J ee * a 
Sou) ge) eeu ei iol ae | eariag | e's 
ga @ $5 mew) pen eas} oS | low 3S ‘32 
oy = 'S) as) a 'S) A < a 
cts. cts cts cts cts. cts. cts. $ $ $ 
SA -OAWS on ch gucenaealene 30-9 | 41:3 | 33-6 9-3 GL Bl a0) beep 2000) tae ten 33 - 00-37-00 
35—Owen Sound............- 30-5 41-0 32-1 9-6 9-5 60-9 52-4 | 20-00 }....... 18-50-2250 
36—Peterborough........... 31-9 | 42-9 | 32-7 9-4 9-5 | 59-1 BUTS al PAD ETI he eave 27-50-31-50 
3/—PortiArthurcdbvases sas 26-8 | 41-9 | 32-3] 10-0 QO Ba SO 2s 19-55 | 24-00-28-00 
38—St. Catharines........... 27-7 | 37-0 | 33-3 9-1 9220 3:B7 9p Bhed DOTS ea fies 28-00-32-00 
30-=00,- LOMAS: J jcgees sor 33:0 | 42:6 | 32-9 9-7 0-7 160-3 5) O28, 18-50 pede oo 22-00-26 -00 
AO SAN DIN se sctecitieaiee s, 36s 33:3 | 41-5 | 32:3] 10-0 eT Geb BIB AL SOO en Nee Saleem cages é 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 29-3.) 38-7 | 33-7 9-9 9-7. | 55-0 | 51-9 | 21-00 ]....... 24-00-28 -00 
AIS tEATOV |. arta vis Guise obs 31-0 | 38-5 | 33-0 9-9 9-7 | 60-4 | 51-5 | 20-00]... .0. 22-00-26 -00 
ASS UL DULY 1h oe tlie rier tiers 30:8 | 39-2 | 35:5 | 10-0 9-9 | 59-8 | 51-4 | 20-95 |....... 30-00-34 - 00 
44—Timmins..............+- 32-1 | 40-3) 3554}. 10-0.) 1070.) 55-9 |. 51-9 | 23°50.)....... 30-00-34 -00 
Ba OFCOM Ea: 65 cid aebale sess ale 30-4 | 38-9 | 32-0 9-2 Ceo) GLB pb Li Peal POOd Picea & 34-00-38-00 
46—Welland..............68- 27-6 | 36-4 | 32-8 9-3 O24 1 GHB Sepa be Op yd Os Wehig Rea a ane sister is he 
£7 Windsor: 5 ates ew ae 31-6 | 37-0 | 32-7 9-4 9-31) 60-4 61-8 1) 20:00 [25 0 0k 27-00-31-00 
48—Woodstock..........+05. 30-4 | 38-5 | 32-7 9-7 GT BOs ML ae BOs OUI | shave sell tiger ligt wane ylaatyrs 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon............+++ BOG) 4d i888 1 IOS) h MLO6 189-02) S04 fe eo fe 14-25 | 23-50-27-50 
50—Winnipeg.........-.-..... 29-7 42-0 32-0 10-0 LOROM POD: Oulae eid ihe wee aes 15-30 29-00-33 - 00 
‘Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw......2....65. DOs NBR Bo tea SV AOHe tr LOeD Vs Oe Deh SOP as 12-50 | 25-50-29-50 
52—Prince Albert........... 29-5 42-4 35:3 11-0 10-8 54-4 DUO ke Beevers 12-60 21-00-25-00 
DO—- CPIM AN Cae sated tote seer. ‘| 29-0 41-8 33-6 10-9 11-0 62-2 Opie lee teetes 13-60 30-00-34-00 
54—Saskatoon a) fhaaett baad 98:9 | OSs aide Sy AOR Ads 2 he bO Sup SOO t a os 12-40 | 24-00-28-00 
Alberta— 
Od CAlGALY fy teen sin) doleeats pert 28-3 43-4 34°3 10-1 10-7 58-3 7 eS al beleeea Sie 10-25 27-00-31 -00 
56—Drumbheller............. 30:0 | 44-2 35°8 11-0 11-2 Esyhcrasti tw’ ce alte Obes ected (es ern 2 28 - 50-27-50 
57—Edmonton.......-....5. STATA Sass Wat) Pde, P0908) | ASO gti ste 7-55 | 26-00-30-00 
58—Lethbridge.............. 29-7 40:8 | 31-8 10-2 11-0 56-1 AGS On'| et vests 7-00 24- 00-28-00 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo................ 30-7 42-2 30-3 9-9 10-4 57-4 OO NOM | etaePe ics |eeiecals Bee 18-00-22-00 
60—New Westminster 29-2 41-9 30-2 9-1 9-2 55:9 A I Aleta. kena 15-45 21-00-25 -00 
61—Prince Rupert........... 30-4 42-9 33-4 10-0 10-0 58-3 AC aa en hoe 17-25 20- 00-24-00 
62—Trail....... Ae raCis ees 30-0 | 40-7 34-0 10-0 10-0 58-6 OME satelaie 13-50 23-00-27 -00 
63—Vancouver...........++- 29:0 | 38-9 | 30-6 9-3 Sahil) Glee | 4850 ee xp 15-45 | 26-50-80-50 
Ba V ietarian. Je toaecrelnp ate 28:4 | 41-4] 29-8 | 10-0 929°). 59:6) 4098 ov wh. 16:40 | 23-00-27-00 
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Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 
price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. 

(a) Rent figures are obtained by multiplying increases since June, 1941 by the average rental determined by the 
census of that date. The increases are based upon reports from real estate agents and periodic sample surveys which are 
now being conducted by direct interview. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses, Apartment or flat 
rents have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 

(c) Averages include prices for cuts with bone in, 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 
BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1948 


(Base:—August, 1939=100) 


Se ee eee eee 
eee —0eeeS——SS—— a4 $—«_(0(w >> \«<—— 


Home 
—— Total Food Rent Fuel | Clothing eae eek 
Services 

FIAUEAXS os ecune na eos oe ops SOE 144-3 186-1 108-1 127-0 167-0 148-1 118-9 
SRN ON sie antes Ghai cteete amtaaec eS him 147-7 183-5 111-1 126-1 167-5 150-1 122-9 
Montreal....... cecoteidie siesta Save Shodec erate oetese 152-8 194-4 | 116-2 118-7 159-8 165-2 119-1 
EL OLOULO ee snow hen nice wicks ele Seles Mee 147-8 184-2 116-5 132-5 169-1 154-7 122-4 
Winnipeg a aecn:, tales. tigahntae memae ew alee 144-4 183-0 114-4 113-2 157-4 162-6 117-6 
Saskatoon a since. snes terlaenonmbae naples 151-9 192-0 121-9 123-2 169-1 162-8 120-i 
Edmonton aw acisce secudes oer c cent 145-1 187-8 107-7 104-7 165-8 155-9 120-9 
NANCOUVED 2 Gul. gcc sarap orem 148-7 185-1 112-1 127-3 168-8 152-0 124-9 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each citv, but should not be usea to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August, 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Pa pe ee an a a SS ET A 
Se ee 


Price 
Commodities* Per Dec. Aug. Dec. Dec. Jan. Feb. Feb. 
1941 1945 1945 1947 1948 1948 1948 


nS fe | a, fee rf 











Beefsiriom'steales i. ese eet ne tele eD lb. 120-7 154°8 154:8 180-3 182-8 191-4 53-4 
Beet round steak see learn ails eeseerene eepene lb. WAS 7 167-9 167-9 197-5 | 200-8 | 210-5 49-9 
Beets nilyrods & cand oea cant cine ite terest neers lb. 125 5 174 3 174 3 205-2 | 208-3 | 216-5 49-8 
‘Beets shoulders) ae eae en siege ivienc erate lb. 132-7 161-6 162-3 194-3 198-7 | 213-2 33-9 
Beef, stewing, boneless................-2220000- lb. 136-7 168-3 168-3 | 205-0 | 212-3} 231-4 31-6 
Weal frontirollibonelesss (son osens ct orcincenian lb. 139-3 174-0 174-0 191-7 198-2 | 220-7 37-3 
Ranths lemroastoy Ww Savanione eee eee ter lb. 109-9 164-4 152-8 172-9 176-4 184-5 52-4 
Pork, fresh loins, centre-cut..............06+25- lb. 125-3 143-8 143°8 179-2 181-4 197-5 53-7 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off.................. tbe 127-0 143-4 143-4 190-6 192-7 212-1 40-4 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on.............. lb. 132-3 141-5 142°5 195-0 196-0 | 219-5 70-0 
WIFEY eo beet 411) nS orem oA tr BALL EIS Et oe ge PIL lb. 151-3 157-9 159 6 | 244-7 | 245-6 | 244-7 27 9 
Shortening, vegetable... .............22.:-20000- lb. 134-7 1387-5 137-5 | 219-4 219-4 218-7 31°5 
Eiges, grades Ai largergi. esta neeie ns earn doz 156-4 155-3 181-3 191-1 186-9 174-4 54-3 
MEU ert ah): Hist higet Gat oeg et RGN hs SEA, ANP MOEA qt. 111-0 95-4 05-4 151-4 154-1 157-8 17-2 
Butter, creamery, printS.................22000: lb. 140-5 144-3 148-0 250°5 268-1 264-5 72-2 
Cheese’iplain; mild bik ene ee pkg. 174-6 164-4 165-4 | 200-6 | 204-3 | 210-3 28-1 
Bread, plain white, wrapped................... lb. 106-5 106-3 106-3 144-4 144-4 149-2 9-4 
Hlourtfirsticrade ty, sn ho naan caer tenets lb. 127-3 124-2 124 2 187-9 187-9 187-9 6-2 
Rolledtoatsipke w.e here aassne se eo eee lb. 112-0 | 114-0 114-0 148-8 152-0 153-6 9-7 
Cornidlakes 8 07 wc acer ice ak eee ee pkg. 101-1 100-0 100-0 139-1 143-5 148 9 13-7 
Tomatoes) canned, 24's\)2. 5 isk toe een tin 129-9 137-7 137-7 | 256-6 | 255-7 | 252-8 26°8 
Beas cannedeigishs. cn cine mn ete eels heeiete tin 117-5 121-7 121-7 150:0 150-8 152-5 18-3 
Cornfcanned)2's ir ayaa tte oe Nee tin 128-3 132-7 132-7 199-1 197-3 195-6 22-4 
Beara dry. for oie oases oh te renee as cP ae lb. 129-4 133-3 133-3 | 282-4 | 292-2} 298-0 15-2 
TONS OE erie we SRL Rae eae eac ee ele eee os, eure lb 108-2 142-9 126-5 149-0 | 161-2 175-5 8-6 
Ota OCs ee ane AMAT pe Eno Oe utes ORR cee 15 lb. 89-9 | 218-3 149-4 180°8 183-8 188-4 61-8 
Prunes, alice tos mcrcuit a tet osen cee gee ete lb. 115-8 120-2 120-2 178-1 78-9 178-1 20-3 
Raisins; seedless ibulk. 20:5 0o..ccnccine dos nome Rey. 104-0 107-9 108-6 146-4 148-3 148-3 22-4 
OPAN Ges eee ea of Like. ise haan trcd i edd Se Ue ee doz 132-5 154-6 154-3 141-0 136-5 133-8 39-2 
TION ONS te eee en tae ates doz 111-3 147-7 148-6 158-5 153-5 143-1 46:5 
FANTASLEAWDCIEVAN lL OLOZ ee serene oan ate jar 111-3 151 115-1 159-5 160-1 160-1 26-3 
Peaches 2OlOg sem eat ener sere see tera tec are tin 101-5 105-1 106-1 156-3 156-3 156-3 30-8 
Marmalade, orange, 16 0Z........-.-.0ceeec sees jar 118-3 128-9 128-9 148-0 148-8 150-2 20-4 
Gornisy rope ol ep yee ee ea trek ars ree tees tin 138-0 158-2 157-7 | 204-4 | 202-0 197-4 33-8 
Surarloranvulatedia ay voce mesa st usreive ce lb. 132-3 132-3 132-3 149-2 149-2 149-2 9-7 
Sugar sy lows nce ee ec eit eereienms Sioa hee eta lb. 131-3 134-9 134-9 154-0 154-0 154-0 9-7 
Cott Ges Cie ter ae seh ORE tara at i tetra ou lb 141-6 131-4 131-7 168-9 172-5 176-9 59-8 
Teas blacks4 lbs, eaten tier ese car ee toe enae pkg 145-2 131-6 131-6 173°8 173-8 174-1 51-2 





* Descriptions and units of sale apply to February, 1948, prices. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND ENG A 2 oa ee JANUAR Y-FEBRUARY, 
947-19 ; 





——oooooooeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeoDooeoOoooooooe=«=«®@aaees=oo=faewe=@=$=$=«»=»0$090q>s——aamm-,r,-~0€€€C<_CS9———"v__—— 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 





and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Ne * if Per rig 
ate om- om- O 
mencing ar ‘ mencing aa 1s Era Esti- 
During ands During es =|] mated 
Month Month ones avs Working 
Time 
1948* 
SV ST RAT cs pee ook ha A eon woke! either eg 19t 19 12,595t 12,595 135,780 +17 
Hap iiary oe ce es fe ae Legos hs 8 15 1,863 11,082 140,945 -18 
Creative totals. oiea.. Ses vee Dans weer e PAAR Vee wae Cee 276,725 -18 
1947 
PADUA Vane ca trees ees Same baw en Sn, eee a als 14 |- 14 3, 293T 3,293 28 , 504. 04 
Peril a ats gt os eens Aa aiv aes aes 13 21 29,449 BA 198,214 +25 
Chimulative totalsr: 2 260ca ee RPT AT eS SNe: Val GUE De Sia Stel a 226,718 °15 


a 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate 
record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain 
information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small 
number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1948 (*) 


eee eee 
SS ——— emeueuy_>$aooaaaoa»=0_00 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Industry, Occupation ——___—____—_—_——| in Man- Partieul a 
and Locality Establish-| wosers | Working articulars (?) 


ments Days 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to February, 1948 


Minine— 
Coal miners, 61 9,000 | 110,000 |Commenced January 13; for a new agree- 
Alberta and British ment providing for increased wages and 
Columbia. other changes; unterminated; work 
resumed by February 23 at all but 18 
mines employing 1,710 miners, follow- 
ing compromise settlement. 
ManvuFracTURING— 
Tobacco and Liquors— 
Soft drink factory 1 1 200 |Commenced December 1, 1947; for 
workers, implementation of award. of arbitra- 
Edmonton, Alta. tion board providing for increased 


wages in new agreement under negoti- 
ations; employment conditions no 
longer seriously affected by end of 
February; indefinite. 

Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 


Canvas products 1 18 150 |Commenced January 20; for a union 
factory workers, agreement providing for increased 
Toronto, Ont. wages, reduced hours, union security, 


etc., and alleged discrimination in 

dismissal of two workers; terminated 

February 18; return of workers and 

replacement; in favour of employer. 
Printing and Publishing— 


Printing pressmen, 3 35 500 |Commenced December 15, 1947; for 
Toronto, Ont. greater increase in wages than recom- 


mended by majority report of con- 
ciliation board, union _ security, 
increased vacations with pay, etc., in 
new agreements under negotiations; 
employment conditions no longer seri- 
ously affected by February 28; settle- 
ment reached by provincial concili- 
ation in some 68 plants on January 20; 


compromise. 
Metal Products— 
Farm implement 1 50 500 |Commenced January 23; for implementa- 
factory workers, tion of award of arbitration board 
Victoriaville, P.Q. providing for increased wages, reduced 


hours and other changes in renewal of 
agreement which expired June 27, 1947; 
terminated February 12; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


TRADE— 

Seed packers, 1 65 700 |Commenced January 20; for a new agree- 
Brandon, Man. ment providing for increased wages 
and changes in working conditions; 
terminated February 14; return of 
workers pending reference to arbitra- 

, tion; indefinite. 
Garage and service 9 40 400 |Commenced January 24; for union agree- 
station workers, ments providing for increased wages, 
St. Stephen, N.B. reduced hours, etc., as recommended 


by conciliation board; terminated 
February 12; negotiations; written 
agreements not signed in most cases 
but compromise settlements arrived 
at as to wages and hours. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND Le tbh ts PS DURING FEBRUARY, 1948 (‘)— 
onclude 


————————————————————————————eeeeaoeoeq*=$=$~$QooeoeEe—eumrouuuumum=s® 


Number Involved Mire Loe 


Industry, Occupation in Man- Particul : 
and Locality Establish-| workers Working articulars (?) 
ments Days 














Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February, 1948 


LoacGinc— 
Loggers, 1 70 700 |Commenced February 17; protesting 
Carter Bay, B.C. increase in rates for board from $1.50 
per day to $2.00; unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 


Hosiery factory 1 400 4,400 |Commenced February 16; for imple- 
workers, mentation of award of arbitration 
Drummondville, board providing for increased wages 
and other changes in new agreement 
under negotiations; unterminated. 
Clothing factory 1 22 100 |Commenced February 17; for increased 
workers, wages, piece rates; unterminated; 
Hawkesbury, Ont. partial return of workers. 
Metal Products— 
Steel products factory 1 149 670 |Commenced February 2; for increased 
workers, wages; terminated February 6; con- 
Fort Erie, Ont. ciliation, provincial, compromise. 
Radio and radio tubes 1 (3)706 14,000 |Commenced February 2; for a new agree- 
factory workers, ment providing for increased wages 
Leaside, Ont. and other changes; terminated Febru- 
ary 28; conciliation, provincial, and 
return of workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite. 
Metal factory workers, 1 (4)436 8,500 |Commenced February 2; for a new agree- 
Dundas, Ont. ment providing for increased wages; 
unterminated. 
Miscellaneous— 
Casket factory 1 71 80 |Commenced February 12; alleged reduc- 
workers, tion in piece-work rates for certain 
Toronto, Ont. workers; terminated February 14; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Bookbinders, 1 9 45 \Commenced February 20; for increased 
Toronto, Ont. wages; unterminated. 


aa ee ree ra 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned; in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 325 indirectly affected; (4) 102 indirectly affected. 
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TABLE H-i—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN 
Se a a a 


Ee é 
5 r:| 
¢) |e 
E 3 g 
3 (es 8 
ET 5 6 2 
S : o S| |s 8 
om 14) iva} 
Causes = Z E 2 2 8 g 5 
on 2 a od 3 . Ain B'S & 
qa | 2 x S ne) AY wlel oe} eo | o& 
S/F) 113 e | S =| jaca] / 3 
3 Beles & |4 QA = 104 isi S121 6 | a] 
pat ress @ we) fatty = (er @ v 
E/E/EllElele| 4) [S/iel eee /sle 
a) Ss] |S (88) 8) 2/5) 8/318 is sci zl ale 
© — a 2 ees ehee nS HIS] a lsicic| 8] 3] 28 
D = S os | 0] 3H =e lec, deal se: O1 SN 5/51 e as / 4 
| 2/2 Clsielizibl olf s|Slid|sislsiai oe] ce] 3 
= | wo] we «| o9 /|8| # |S = a Fy © tase ra |EI el | © Fal = 
Slels(PlSBlsleisisieislsis] ges alels 
om om =| Lod onl a =} ~ | a 3 Ei eas a 
a cy ‘S om mony ae ? iS) a ® g fell) ler: Q 2] s|e = t 1 
fon SH and ios} & > ON fea a fa] 2 Ez ST eae = gS & 
Sb oe, ee OO LOM AO MME SS [8 ty) Eyal Hite || acai Ollie lie | IOe nate 
aimlim@lelSlOl4 lala le lela lAla] a lEiaiay | 4] 4 
Prime Movers: 
Motors, engines, fans, pumps 

ANG AULOMA LIC StOKEES Sy enol Polacralli a alcH eect Ne eael aie levee cea liccane 
Shafting, coupling, collars, set 

screw and keys.. a a A Pathe WS Nien shot de 2h 7 [cokes ea | ote Ua ALANS Tea hs Md ete Fe 
Belts, lines, pulleys, chains and 

sprockets MERC GUE mRNA RAIS Ds B AVS Be | ok Ura li ON bt Ghee cee eet 4} 1}. TO ana tas Le 
Gears. cogs, cams, and friction 

sp OLEKEN Fo oA Te CR BER A CoP Ua ie ae EE bit des hte 

Totaly ees te ee ae Bite 8 1} 1 aU Rees lle Sees 
Working Machines............. B53 utp Pea acs i Rane Rel TAL Sgt NOD Be i al 1A be lle cl Wesel feos 7 ls We 
Hoisting Apparatus: wi 
PlevatGrsusiey sae ws tele erat ena 1. 5 BASIL lego vole ieee deal ete tt) phe 1 3 Ties 
Conveyors and others.........].... 1 Zap vail 1 3 “ali 1 Dene eae 
Motalee fore att ele te: 2 21005) 1) oe beara fest gs Ps he PS apa i) al 
Dangerous Substances: a 
Steam escapes, boiler explo- 

SIONS: COMMPTESSEC AIL ALh eho ae ete iene |e tetas Tere eeal ied | Gente ee 4 Lt Peak eee oats 1 AAR lvoe pera Aen 
Explosive substances.......... Slice ol el Kal Nias 1 eh Ra a | PI A EN al ee Nae A Ue P| Pa 3 1 2) 
Hlectric currents... ne eee Bia bal eee PAP iva ha ie 3s 3 ae 2a Wey Pee el Lk WSS ic Pd) a JP? 1 
Hot and inflammable sub- 

stances and flames.......... 1 es em ae Race NL i a gE Seg tea ba he ae Dl al Pe Tor ees Oeil 2 
Conflacrationsirc. aoe Waele a Wiest ete (tet Peele Be | nse 
Gas fumes, poisons, etc........ aT eat 15} 15). 3 3 i 
Explosions, mine (gas, coal 

USE HELO Oe LC Se MEAN Heme A OWEN Breas ee a pA Bier Sl ees lerserl a ailect 

Totaly 84a WA Keo eelec| 9 2 39} 2) 3] 2 1) 3 5 8} 3) § 
Striking Against or Being 
Struck by Objects: 
Striking against objects.......].... A ee Meese deers se latsaales >< chee selene aid sgt cemleds eareltctal an nele sa goer 
Being struck by objects....... PAWNS ee Ue ies 4 Pabotd| Wee Daal ah | lave yayell erst] miseeiti ass 8) Lata ope Beg oR sgnae B s A Ceeas < 
Totaleten se cee Oly tol sok: PA Pala fe 2 15 9) 1) 1 | Soe eee 
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Collapse of structure..........].... tN eget OMe 4 ie A sy ae ee Rue | ara Pec el arses arc Me PR be ec 
Breaking or loosening of straps, 

Cablesxete soe mee eee hice oe bats |ie spe] meee | retard cate < LeNe eteal ate 3 1 od Meal Bey 
Objects falling from elevations, 

loads MPIES Cees Vaio sles cia heats UP ava Zines Pi 1H Pesos babe STALE Gis sien ect axes. 
Objects. falling in mines and 

GUATTICS Serer sci neiaecbas ey oe all nsec seterel oveiere 15 | Peale) cre Palys PA eBid Neer 
Falling trees and limbs........ 1} 70).... 1 a | ee ia ob | eeeeea [creel [tees [etapa] vets ‘Ti pai Sd ee etecen | over ster cts 
Opherses serge fet ote ese te 7 Reel Rate Al beet be deat el NIE coal ae BW ee Bl IY tcl cod Paes ental (lear Ale Iie fev We om Pa 

Total sc kis eens 3] 88]..../ 20) 11) 8} 1 reg We Ie Ube | Bs Z| 2 7¢ te 6a fered 
Handling of Objects: 
Heavy objects, rolling, carry- 

ing, loading, etc............. UK Tae oie Hat ay ee ea al WL BL Meo  aucibe | etecall oecet cos tend tanto tated adel ee Be 1 

SHAH ODJECta sea Hale ee ete eee ete | see Tereresell ode es ooveuetsulicss cra feral iterated ce Mabe eer [iaeretell eterell vote cNers | everall eeepgpeM fermitteyell ee] eneteret lategeietl/oretars 
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CANADA, IN 1947, BY INDUSTRIES AND GROUPS 
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TABLE H-1—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN 
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CANADA, IN 1947, BY INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES—Con. 
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TABLE H-5.—_INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA, REPORTED BY 
PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 





























: Medical |Temporary |Permanent \ 
Province aid only! | disability | disability | *tl Total 
1939 

INO VE: SCOUMS). ter ain ert cae his slain re Rene keener: 3,482 Tilo 582 44 11, 823 
iNew SBEUNS WACK Ae austiss Leclitecntad ceaeieie caer coercion torcteeae 2,577 5, 264 263 22 8, 126 
Quebec es ee Re rer ea Nis cope et ean Betrcner ast batc toe el] Cac oe ER es oat SRS ey ee Rn ede | et eS REN ee at a Ler eat Man 53,651 
ONGATIO Mes Hee oes es Oh Oa ae aa oes IN oes coeaetets 30, 672 21, 208 1,020 215 53,110 
Wa nitto base ch shee rae  bisia.s ants deisel meme Gea toes arene seis 5,128 4,044 196 Be 9,401 
Saskatchewant oi2ca.ssucch taeares Soke wonsevis aes 2,466 2,670 107 17 5, 260 
Rosin 2 huey ATs s AANA LS ee arate MURRAY RA arg lbs am bla os wit ihe ih ata tae 5,211 6, 483 101 oF 11, 832 
BH ish OOM DIA see ete aie cate CVS Ree eee lewis 11, 994 14,915 735 132 27,776 
ADV Bea ce ei eye -ci Sw Sas ch a Parad Sesteh ie: GHane ve Uke hc Re OAC URS ALUN SEUSS 1)" SLU ee Ere SPR CRT ge tae oe Ae REE Ra a 180, 979 

Nova Scotia 17,778 
New Brunswick 11,535 
Quebec 96, 888 
Ontario 117, 886 
Manitoba 13, 787 
Saskatchewan 6, 766 
lk : 18, 680 
British Colum bia soa s vs va ace ele ee aoe we eee trae 35, 904 28,476 901 194 65,475 
sf 29) BR Rois ee AE a te OVROM UR LAN LTE Abt 27 ged ia Na ees x ta ean dees uel ike eed de tt 348,795 

1943 © 

ING VAIS COLTA Oi en lal tains seceatlls tote presto orate ele naka 7,459 8,756 616 100 16, 931 
ING WAS UUNB WICKS 1. Genres sete site ect ioe ais REE Ene 3,926 7,175 225 29 11,355 
LALITS) ofc hese ee hea Sener ReaD Oh ee BOERS A SAR: dea me art hove || Cote get kt Ly) TR bee IE Td es tara Nees Ae PRR crt cal zatodhs ink Ord. Staaf 90, 564 
Ontario PAA LoeMs Raves irels MAN Gaal ans tone Letteuededel ae eatereve tes fal craralsvenn Rereteeas 12) a2 46, 670 1,692 343 121, 237 
Dani to pany acing eines os pare ea ance raha csc, Le ee oe 7,287 6,369 244 48 13, 948 
DaSkKatChewan a. lies eyertate Sine eisteutta teers ie elaniae ha mtners 3,162 3,615 121 23 6,921 
Alberta......... SOUSA TAL GR TG SDI eR Ee 9, 035 10, 176 411 78 19, 700 
British Colkgmbiae cee ose ae eee oer 34, 919 32), 521 979 216 68, 635 





























AUD ORCA sia Se eer aae ves reer eek Sea RE raiiec cron aa Tone eienee: 9,353 9,379 506 48 19, 286 
IBrivIShis Columbo laa: se sensed orca vas ee uc aes Oa Oe. 27, 757 31,504 1,057 145 60, 463 
PLO ten Gere sensor te eagle tice og Ae ats Seat Tine eeane before IPE enc Rc emnaest  icdbeds | Msrer cun'tde shaves evstiel ac eee Se tayememcs Ak 322, 067 

1945 
INGV AUS COLLA NIN Hanon Cathe Chet MUG n a MERU ERs Brea une 6,748 9,219 515 55 16,537 
ING IS RUNS IVI Ck J. niven as Cima cree tee nn RENT feat 3, 309 7,652 200 32 11,193 
BITS] 6 oY cn aie ant Serr OTA THE ed end An A Ener AG RUM DUO EC UA Ter ee oleh to Pes bite A Coes an LAs cat uA Aa A 82,724 
Oyen ees g Coyne ke Up UL INANE URED AN RRA ohio UG tn aig ce sk NR 61, 298 39,741 PW 333 103, 693 
INEST GOD eh a «ic there ares tained Sut es eer PIR AS Sere oro eae 7,277 5, 885 284 31 16, 180 
Salen tebe wane cavan yee ease ee ie eect eta aires 3,069 4,305 123 12 7,509 
TN LOVey tarts Baicts oe MRM his ay aay O) Ceiea OLTe MR A ay ES | 6,171 12,546 363 74 19, 154 
BritisheC oltarnlo rare: een Sees oe ee eae en 25,718 28, 871 1,128 137 55, 854 
ch B91] ee st Mee FM me CMA BE pe APRN Oe AEN Jet ER Per Puy Ue el ae oe tae Res al tegen Fer Ate |e RAE Nea Cot 312, 844 

1946 
INO VaiSeotia i Fae ae eee onthe ra teen ci trees ete age ee 6, 623 10,361 469 57 17,510 
New Brimswicks, ater trates el eien ac eden eile 4,824 8, 188 237 atl 13,275 
LETT} afc coo Rte DEAL Ae RES mA MLA REAP ALE Weer mnier ual dh Litany OM al sea Sisal cogent rca ler heirs lene Maton ed aN RDA it 90, 900 
Ontario cee vid eet neers MON AVA Naat tir My A tL 1 ea ae LT 76,411 43, 426 2,440 246 122, 523 
NTA TEQD Ei oni aids ae Nis Sesetalete sees esto Tne SIS a ep me 8, 021 6, 461 279 34 - 18,097 
DAS KAD CHE Willis d ere oop fone ial ea oat pe eae cdoten tate. deleai See ae ~ A167. 5, 160 161 21 9,509 
A Dera po aae. SA Tee LER Lally, eae ya aie See ee ae 9,467 13,186 351 64 23, 068 
British: Columbia). cos ein perce Lon een ae ee eee 29, 387 29,279 feits 168 59, 947 
ROG. ies Pe aaa MI ees okt bette cn Aen ag ST ERT Repeat Ltd re pee Ae Ret eae ean Cs A RL eae 354, 829 

19472 
INOW ESCOLA ar hare tra tube tae sol aren Rae AOE ae ee 4232 8, 660 93 41 16, 026 
New Brmnswitk Un. Sag ame ae ee nests ci ak JER Tain | Bay ras neta Yea aD OO ne ait aan eet 33 15, 620 
CUEDOG eae enh re Voth Seen SIR ah LA Wal one Se cB ed cits 8 Retin Va ce ai eae ae Me rs eek MUR cds | CERI SC Es ny bed 21 Gs teint 96,135 
Ontario eee oe, ARERR tui Cain. cteti reco eo maine Meg2oo 38, 744 1,006 159 117, 192 
a Rens io) of; Wane ty en Veer ene tea MENON A LEM OT NR aR CS TI HE, 8,419 6,770 293 85 18,995 
DAS Rate Me wearin iisrututie <i aau mutate Eran rv amk ona cai 4,082 | LST 119 16 8, 884 
AT DOR UR aati nie Wet te oe ines eis Wbamai von etl A ai ean 10, 500 14, 900 875 89 25, 864 
British OlUunibia aac Peon ate nee Sera eee 40,556 38, 083 1, 203 176 75,018 
oN reo) Wiig A SRE, PR a eR i oa BMG MRR tania laeeg ee 5 1 anne Meer PL ee teak, UL te tabs. cc MAT AY 378, 734 





(1) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for this 
compensation. The period varies in the several provinces; figures not reported by some boards. 
(2) Preliminary figures. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


IN CANADA DURING 1947 


The number of strikes and lockouts recorded in Canada 
during 1947 showed little change as compared with the 
preceding year, but the number of workers involved was 
only about 76 per cent and the time loss about 50 per cent 


of the 1946 totals. 


More than one-half the idleness during the year resulted 
from the prolonged strike of coal miners in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, and about one-fifth from the strike of 
packinghouse workers across Canada. 


During the year there were 236 strikes 
and, lockouts in existence. These involved 
104,120 workers and caused a time loss of 
about 2,400,000 man-days. Comparable 
figures for the preceding year are 228 
strikes and lockouts, 139,474 workers and 
more than 4,500,000 man-days of idleness. 

The total amount of time lost due to 
strikes in 1947 was about one-quarter of 
one per cent of the estimated working 
time, based on the number of non- 
agricultural wage and salary workers, as 
compared with about one-half of one per 
cent im the preceding year. Each wage 
and salary worker in the average lost 
about three-quarters of a day in 1947 and 
about one and one-half days in 1946. The 
average loss of time for each worker 
involved in stoppages, while much lower 
than in 1946, was much greater than in 
any other year since 1925. 


Analysis of Statistics, 1947 


Other strikes causing a large amount of 
time loss, in addition to the two mentioned 
above in coal mining and meat packing, 
included fishermen in Nova Scotia, metal 
miners in Quebec and Manitoba, shoe 
factory workers at Montreal, P.Q., paper 
products factory workers at Chambly, P.Q., 
textile factory workers in various centres 
in Quebec, furniture factory workers at 
Hanover, Ont., and Vancouver and Victoria, 
B.C., metal factory workers at Ottawa and 
Weston, Ont., and, Burnaby and Van- 
couver, B.C., and street railway workers 
in several cities in British Columbia. 

An analysis of the statistics shows that 
strike activity tends to be greatest during 
periods of great industrial activity, partic- 
ularly when inflationary forces are at work 
as at present and during and after World 
War I. The year 1946 was one of recon- 
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version to peacetime activity. Controls 
on wages and prices were relaxed and the 
upward pressures on both were greatly 
increased. Weekly earnings declined when 
weekly hours and overtime pay were 
reduced, with the result that demands for 
increases in wage rates were made in order 
to maintain take-home pay and to offset 
increases in the cost of living. In 1947, 
industrial activity continued at a high 
level. The cost of living advanced more 
rapidly than in the previous year and 
demands were renewed for further in- 
creases In wages. 

The great variety and complexity of the 
issues involved in strikes and lockouts 
present difficulties in classification for 
statistical purposes. There are usually 
several issues involved in each case, some 
of which appear to be vital and others 
for negotiating purposes. The demand for 
increases in wages, often linked with 
various questions involving unionism, 
working conditions, etc., was a central 
issue in most of the important stoppages 
in 1947. About two-thirds of the total 
number during the year involved wage 
increases as an important cause. About 
90 per cent of the total time loss resulted 
from these demands. 

Of the 236 strikes and lockouts during 
the year, about one-quarter ended in 
favour of the workers and about the same 
proportion in favour of the employers, 
while about 40 per cent resulted in a 
compromise or partial gain for the workers. 
Most of the important strikes were in this 
latter group, involving about 60 per cent 
of the total workers and four-fifths of the 
time loss. 

Employment in the manufacturing group 
of industries is, of course, much greater 
than in any other. In recent years the 
time loss due to strikes and lockouts has 
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RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF WORKERS 
INVOLVED EACH YEAR 1914—1947 
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4 IN MAN-WORKING DAYS THROUGH STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BY GROUPS 
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been greater in this group than in all others trapping, 1:3 per cent. In the manufac- 
combined. The year 1947 was an excep- turing group more than one-half the time 
tion. The prolonged strike of coal miners loss resulted from a strike of workers 
throughout the fields in the Maritime in meat-packing plants across Canada, 
Provinces, combined with a few others of although substantial losses were recorded 
relatively little importance in both eastern in the textile and metal products 
and western coal fields, caused more than industries. 

50 per cent of the total idleness for the The record for 1947 shows that, as usual, 
year. In manufacturing the time loss was more than 50 per cent of the strikes and 
36-6 per cent of the total; transportation, lockouts involved fewer than 100 workers 
3-1 per cent; metal mining, 1:9 per cent; im each case. These caused only about 
construction, 1-8 per cent; and fishing and two per cent of the loss resulting from all 


TABLE IL—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY YEARS, 1901-1947 
ee 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Year 





All Industries 











Time Loss 
Number Number Number 
Year Beginning | of Strikes Number re) Average Average | Per cent of 
During and Oo Workers In Man- Per Wage Per Estimated 
the Year Lockouts | Employers | Involved Working | and Salary | Worker Working 
Days Earner Involved Time 
19QT pte e nice 97 99 285 24,089 131g SOS) | esrslecgioain crate Weare eine eesteiove lei ctsl sdaleret enema 
L9OZ ses kieran. 124 125 532 12,709 203) BOUT Ga canvere several | Rives svelemreretara|| eels st sgerar etme 
HST OR Tai ht (Oana 171 175 1,124 38, 408 S58) OHO Je cc acs ote [Paves nore sees | emiech re seen 
LOOSE axssaae 103 103 591 11, 420 VODA SOD ish iscescue coker —tates evel avonevoieve crs ont) Po elehehene etayaiete 
QOD teseioacie 95 96 332 12,513 DAG. ISSO eis ecte sig © /s Semets crete eel | sneer cena 
LOOG e eivereiaie 149 150 965 23, 382 EY AKC1( ie Ge RrAan PeRnSric asia ohaances ccc: 
TOO Mere eae 183 188 950 34, 060 YAU ie CO ie mDar | eater scleitaale'h 8 asst ern cis’ o 
TOS AK eis 72 76 178 26,071 FOS STU Pee ee ae me oeow tte | cherie eens 
1909) B. 5) aes 88 90 372 18,114 SON GES a case a cle sw Male wlaorene tens anche erent seer creat aa 
NOLO RSet sae 94 101 15233 22, 203 M31 G24 Ms ceealorseoussctece |leus an ennetcese) lle eee 
TOE Ae ie Rice 99 100 533 20 O85.) 1821 084)\| conc, sale on peti) ete tou eters 
TOU2. We hie ate 179 181 1,321 AD S60 )\7 14, 185 CSGi ow ont cere eatin mee caves cir lecelotee meneame 
TOTS. ie sa aetaans 143 152 1,077 40,519 Be WOS6 e254: | iceiepr eee, avers srarareraronevetel yale eect inert 
TOTS See ee oes 58 63 261 9,717 BBO! | scccd'sgccia Sonos eve Shacete ters. c esol age eee 
LOLS eiees sooo 62 63 120 11,395 OL aU U1 Ere thant ea [Signin eeammel lepurica ono. 
ADIG Se sei cic cr 118 120 332 26, 538 DEY a) FB a ee fr Set iia omicnesl Mision aetoun a c 
LOU 7S sees serene 158 160 758 50, 255 1 Tes O22 Sats) an a cH en eerrietoigto cio] fa.aiag camo acs 
IONS Ae See a 228 230 782 79,743 647 942) Nis cee as caslel Momsen iets ciate | elaine heen 
191 Oe aa. 332 336 1, 967 148,915 | 3,400,942 1-79 22-84 0-60 
1920 Ssrar sees 310 322 1,374 60, 327 799, 524 0-42 13-25 0-14 
aE PA RY ea Vs baa 159 168 1,208 28,257 | 1,048,914 0-66 37-12 0-22 
AZ ree ie cistele sls 89 104 732 43,775 1,528,661 0-95 34-92 0-32 
VOD ia oilere.< sie Hy 86 450 34, 261 671, 750 0-39 19-61 0-13 
ODA Se Ree ae 64 70 435 34,310 | 1,295,054 0-76 37-75 0-26 
L925 ses meee 86 87 497 28,949 | 1,193,281 0-69 41-22 0-23 
TS26 308 ichian cos 75 77 512 23, 834 266, 601 0-14 11-19 0-05 
LOD Te Nee ee ane 72 74 480 22,299 152,570 0-08 6-84 0-03 
OZ Rey hein s 3's 96 98 548 17,581 224, 212 0-11 12-75 0-04 
NG ZOE. ateeislavelsts 88 90 263 12,946 152, 080 0-07 11-75 0-02 
1930 ares 67 67 338 13,768 91,797 0-04 6-67 0-01 
193 Uy rer eae 86 88 266 10,738 204, 238 0-10 19-02 0-04 
NGS Baer tetars «wlan: 111 116 497 23,390 255, 000 0-15 10-90 0-05 
19333 prot anes si: 122 125 617 26, 558 317, 547 0-20 11-96 0-07 
LOSE yee ce 189 191 1,100 45, 800 574, 519 0-33 12-54 0-11 
VES Died oie trales 120 120 719 33, 269 288, 703 0-16 8-68 0-05 
OSG ne 155 156 709 34, 812 276,997 0-15 7-96 0-05 
19STEt Ae etece 274 278 630 71,905 886, 393 0-44 12-33 0-15 
1988 aie eas erste 142 147 614 20,395 148, 678 0-08 7-29 0-02 
O30 Stee nies 120 122 243 41,038 224, 588 0-11 5-47 0-04 
1940 oar eyelet 166 168 894 60, 619 266,318 0-12 4-39 0-04 
1O4U RE eee caais ere 229 231 658 87,091 433,914 0-17 4-98 0-06 
1942 ere es 352 354 492 113,916 450, 202 0-16 3-95 0-05 
UREE bs SU 401 402 651 218, 404 1,041,198 0-35 4-77 0-12 
1944 oie eee 195 199 400 75, 290 490,139 0-16 6-51 0-06 
1OS5 tee se 196 197 418 96,068 | 1,457,420 0-49 15-17 0-17 
T9AGE LE Ga dien 225 228 1,299 139,474 | 4,516,393 1-49 32-38 0-50 
NO47 . Saeeseiers shots 232 236 1,173 104, 120 2,397,340 0-77 23-02 0-26 
Total 7,051 *7, 209 *31,930 | *2,185,390 | 37,095, 332 





* In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of the year are counted more than once. 
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- strikes. 


Eleven strikes, involving more 
than 1,000 workers in each case, caused 
about 80 per cent of the time loss. 

As frequently occurs, a few strikes which 
were of relatively long duration and in- 
volved large numbers of workers, caused 
the greatest proportion of time loss. More 
than 80 per cent of the strikes were 
settled within 25 days. These involved, in 
the aggregate, about 60 per cent of the 
workers, but being of relatively short 


duration caused less than 20 per cent of 
the time loss. Ten stoppages, which 
lasted between 50 and 100 days in each 
case, caused more than 50 per cent of 
the time loss. These involved about 18 
per cent of the workers. The average 
timé loss per worker involved in strikes 
and lockouts was 23 days in 1947, 32 days 
in 1946, 15 days in 1945 and less than 
eight days in each of the preceding seven 
years. 


TABLE Il.—-NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES, 1901-1947* 



















Fishing Mining, etc. 
Year | Agri- Log- and 
culture | ging | Trapping 
Coal Other 
OU 5| eee 1 1 2 3 
O25 2 1 1 Seater a oe 
OSAME | cos aeereln eka-g meets 1 7 2 
BO OA eee | cic tree ll ais, Nclabets 2 4 1 
1905.. 7A Dax | eG ie 10 4 
GM [eae Mats ava licectare steta SOE WAG Sek core 13 2 
HBO Mes he. ctelette.s |i vieie = vats 1 13 4 
LUA] h ee tektites aA a 3 
HOGG MENS Eta eects (inawitae ss 3 13 2 
Hey OMe Lh Cuan ech oe cel pacarairy Wales 3 
LOVEL sed 4 Se eesee te ESE SREP Ra eee ree 6 Z 
TI day ae Ae 1 1 2 5 
LODE al eae ee ence 2 4 6 
GHAR: Rete oe [load aks s luenaeen ee 3 1 
LOI Ah BR pap 3 aa Us Oa es ar cal [areca 8 Re 9 2 
JOUG SIEGE cea oa IG eras) Sealer pee 8 3 
LICL: ot ROR kes (Pe AML Scr ap a 21 4 
Aleneees onthe es [st cdcme c cil bier ake: 46 2 
OL Se ee a 19 1 20 6 
HOZOM Eee sie WSlicwsaeaeihes 35 11 
1921. 2 2 ] 10 4 
OP D)5 6 RA 2 2 A MP 
GVA) Aa aaa ae 2 de aera. 23 5 
LV OG sl (en Ae 1 1 D5 ak eres ate 
11596 | a me | er 2 17 1 
SPAS nol le Soe res Al eeen ete 16 1 
NOTE. INRA ee 2) 1 PAU NES sok: 
MOBS ee | ac's oe e's 6 5 1 14 eee). 
POZO RA ic.’ dees Siva rete cs 8 2 
MOB OME | ecssc tens’s 2 2 TO Wie skew a 
OE eet nee ee 3 3 U eharik ass aee 
MOG oes lok slo ave « 11 2 D8| suite hae: 
1933 1 14 u 21 1 
1934 1 17 a 26 2 
1935 5 2 4 17 3 
1936 1 6 3 20 2 
1937. 2 7 1 44 5 
1938. 1 4 8 25 1 
SS One| Ts. cee 1 1 48 2 
OAS A epee 1 5 65 5 
AE | sesae's oe Lil see mrereten fe 45 3 
1942... 2 5 1 53 8 
LOSS. 2a aera as Ol ca. sates ee 111 9 
Oa sie Na ns tele es 7 ae ee 46 3 
LQGS, al RS ee ee oe, a 39 3 
BOAG en. 3's Suiela. 2 3 42 8 
1 Na eee 1 2 11 5 
Total 17 156 58 1,043] * 139 


Industries} 
te Trans- 
| portation 
Manu- |” Con- | and Trade | Service| Total 
facturing fistructiont| Public 
—— Utilities 

59 17 13 1 2 99 
62 33 21 2 2 125 
81 50 Bi Meteo atte 2 7 175 
63 21 6 2 4 103 
49 19 Uae Be 2 96 
79 33 SUF Re gen!) he 3 150 
78 56 DEliace ob as 9 188 
37 21] * 7 eae ee 76 
32 28 EU estat sks 1 90 
47 33 13 > Ae ee 101 
37 33 17 1 4 100 
59 76 28 1 8 181 
58 48 23 1 10 152 
27 23 AV Bs aAey 5 63 
35 6 ee 6 63 
57 16 29 3 4 120 
72 24 32 1 6 160 
94 18 47 2 19 +230 
160 52 30 10 24 336 
143 50 27 5 22 $322 
98 33 9 2 7 168 
36 25 9 1 8 104 
32 10 EL hors cherie 3 86 
28 16 Sek Aaedae 6 70 
43 17 St nsdphhs 2 87 
36 13 cee eee 3 77 
19 24 | BO ges 4 74 
45 28 eee 2 98 
41 27 3 1 4 790 
21 20 Oe aa 4 67 
43 13 Bee ay 14 88 
54 BO} i's: seed Zs Vn at delete 6 116 
66 11 3 4 3 125 
112 7 10 4 11 191 
58 8 14 3 6 120 
81 10 15 1 17 156 
145 25 16 7 26 278 
74 14 9 5 6 147 
43 11 4 4 8 122 
59 15 7 4 7 168 
131 23 13 4 11 231 
219 31 15 4 15 1354 
222 12 24 7 16 §402 
120 6 13 3 6 199 
126 7 12 4 6 197 
122 15 20 8 9 §228 
133 33 23 8 20 236 
3, 536 1,121 651 106 368 7, 209 








* In this table, figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of year are counted more than once. 

t Two groups in which few strikes occurred are not shown in this table; they are: Finance—1929, one strike; 1942, 
one strike; Miscellaneous—1907, one strike; 1918, two strikes; 1919, 14 strikes (general strike); 1920, one strike. , 

t In this table the manufacturing group now includes shipbuilding since 1901; prior to 1942 shipbuilding had been in 


the construction group. 


§ In 1943 two strikes involved workers in five industries; in 1946, one strike involved workers in two industries. 
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Ninety-one of the 2386 strikes and lock- 
outs were settled by direct negotiations of 
the parties concerned, a larger proportion 
than in other recent years. The settle- 
ment of 86 strikes was by various govern- 
ment agencies. Of this number 50 were 
settled by conciliation alone. Conciliation 
was a factor in obtaining settlement in 29 
others which. were referred to various 
boards or to arbitration. 


Analyses of the statistics under various 
headings are given in the accompanying 
tables. 


Compilation of Statistics 


Since its establishment toward the end 
of 1900 the Department of Labour has 
maintained a record of strikes and lock- 
outs in Canada, publishing in the LAsour 


TABLE I1.—_WORKERS INVOLVED IN STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES, 











1901-1947* 
ee eeeeeceaeqoeosoq0>«0aa00—0—=$~qmuxquaaMaOO———— 
Industriest 
Se nae ee Ey rar ES PRT 
x Trans- 
Fishing Mining, etc. 4 portation 

Year | Agri- | Log- and Manu-| Con- and Trade | Service] Total 

culture | ging | Trapping facturingt|struction{| Public 

Coal Other Key Utilities 

POOL TS anc ek es 100 8,000 1,760 1,125 4,919 2,595 5, 547 4 39 24,089 
MOO alia. vga 30 30 LO och eames 3, 852 3,427 4,800 34 26 12,709 
LOOS RM ee neers cists ara ws 4,100 5,410 299 12,198 7,232 Sy R45) eames 324 38, 408 
AOA erl ecto alti. arse 870 184 360 5,151 3,449 1,295 29 82 11,420 
1905. B50 tee eae iclertercte arate 5,564 281 2,350 1,541 LV S13l eases 114 12,513 
DOOG Pare ree cree se | © che aheolevai| nlant aleteteys See 4,549 215 7,925 8,261 PRTC AE Shd Ae 5 23, 382 
LOOT A: | eaeege ae laksitews sic 75 8,990 3,119 9,151 5, 852 RBG) cage 491} 34,060 
TOCSY. rca stoners arherabece: «ail cneis apatereties 3,541 408 10,211 3,354 8,547 NO Raneeare 26,071 
TOGO eal ele lieh eh taweiale sweaty 8,618 490 , 851 3,241 T;403i emer ee 40 18,114 
POLO AN Shakey acai o's HEA abe a omcontetee rete 2,950 399 6, 854 7,418 4,540 BDI aes tes te 22,208 
x EP ESAS aga Oy A a TERS 9,890 65 5,318 8,580 4,949 150 333 29,285 
OYA laal RABI se te 33 620 2,243 2,085 9,515 20,798 7,012 30 524 42,860 
1 OMS ce acs suaeroees | aiatertaye tee 6, 220 4, 837 2,008 12, 102 10,651 4,459 18 224 40,519 
LTA ey Ss Sees. | sce aeae ae lap e etme es 2,500 75 4,887 TPS7O ay 2258 ee eee 123 9,717 
TOLD Sete L ay Setter: Gali, este ac 2,753 2,700 4,242 227 1340) Pavers 133 11,395 
1OTG UE | Na teenie ardeccie| seeaetereck 11,270 2,500 7,260 1,602 ' 3,104 380 422 26,538 
LOR Te ate Pte SBR Sete e¥ lls oe gO es ore 17,379 2,310 17, 857 2,426 9,470 37 77 50, 255 
1DLS 9S) chee cel. siete ae 22,920 1,663 29,105 1,556 17,748 38| 6,556] 79,743 
LO TO Ven chen 2,741 11 10, 130 3,438 58, 039 14,611 12;574| 1,171] 1,801] 148,915 
1920 S012] Useatuoe eae 12,128 2,080 24,129 10,069 6,727 586} 1,477) 760,327 
1921. 590 345 100 1, 456 189 19,727 3,940 THE Ie 130 608 28, 257 
pair eas 3 AA 250 985 OVA TON ccnieiparetes 10,397 1,868 3, 628 25 147 43,775 
1908 setae AST wares as 20,814 1,906 7,483 980 2 D12 |e sane 69 34,261 
194 eh, eee 1,800 ae UOT Ses seiee ine 6, 818 1,049 BE ASRS alse 2,736 34,310 
POZB eal ee eee sll cect a 980 18,672 11 7,584 1,499 AST Ryeetee 72 28,949 
B26 Seal scree 153750 | cn aot 8,445 35 11, 857 1,208 Gil [ees cee 24 23, 834 
MOQT eae avast 770 300 16; G53) 08 sere ss 930 3,238 326|\o a6 aes 82 22,299 
PODS Tene cen es 1,006 1,500 0383/2 ta aacean 5,503 4,298 132 [eee 10 17,581 
NO29 rlicuawrs iets 1h075| acnnerces 3,045 70 2, 868 5, 606 204 36 31] 12,946 
103 Osea Cicer sta e 170 700 6,228] fen chet 4,939 1,367 DIS es she sie 86 13,768 
1 Bee Rel REM ee 236 1,000 D129) sc eaeesere 5, 406 549 451 saan 967 10,738 
TRC AN Sa 1,435 3, 200 S5540|\s wasters ' 8,811 Pe S07| fee panies ea| ass sear 97 23,390 
1933. 1,200 5,383 250 3,028 400 15, 569 254 322 98 54 26, 558 
1934.. 93) 5,889 50 11,461 losis 25, 150 454 465 116 749 45,800 
1935... 2,175} 2,182 1,330 ,131 638 14, 568 379 5,592 69 255 33, 269 
1936.. 1,100} 2,605 2,840 8,581 74 15,061 685 3,291 17 558 34, 812 
1937.. 78} 3,010 800 15,477 2,060 46,344 1,286 1,441 188! 1,221 71,905 
1938.. 10 870 1,848 5,054 12 7,610 729 2,519} 1,489 254 20,395 
LOS al ccraapiaioe 70 5 31, 102 231 7,901 683 265 563 208 41,038 
CE OAS FAG sion 50 1,855 31, 228 429 17,018 1,053 6,816; 1,404 771 60,619 
TOAD Re iva mites SOO) ae eee sa 38, 136 3,340 37, 838 4,781 1,566 193 93 87,091 
1942.. 426 604 3,260 19,670 2,738 80,037 3, 889 2,233 61 774) $113,916 
5 OY Bad ae tee G32 sitertelee ale 59,017 535} 139,656 785 8,712 202} 8,865) 218,404 
194 eee Scie O0| Se cence es 11,180 864 53,098 427 7,484 105} 2,047 75,290 
AOA el csle siete tlic ceils ole] « tateland’s eras 27,422 470 62,788 380 4,322 445 241 96,068 
1946 jin women 19,000 800 21,414 5, 687 86,815 994 3, 645 437 682] 139,474 
aE les) Weatias Aaa 50 750 45,467 1,799 41,357 6,091 4,434 880} 3,292; 104,120 
Total..| 6,522) 55,875 44,233] 611,180 48,481] 981,044) 168,548! 176,125] 8,987} 39,479] 2,185,390 





* In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of the year are counted more than once. 
+ Two groups in which few strikes occurred are not shown in this table; they are: Finance—1929, 11 workers; 1942, 
224 workers; Miscellaneous—1907, 6 workers; 1918, 157 workers; 1919, 44,399 workers (general strike); 1920, 119 workers. 


: * 


t In this table the manufacturing group now includes shipbuilding since 1901; prior to 1942 shipbuilding had been in 


the construction group. 
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GAZETTE each month a complete list of 
those in progress, so far as available, with 
particulars as to the nature and result of 
each strike. Early in each year a review 
of the previous year has been given, 
including statistical tables analysing the 


preliminary nature, the annual review con- 
stitutes the revised record for the year. 
The annual review for 1930, appearing 
in the Larour Gazerte, February, 1931, 
included summary tables back to 1901, the 
result of a revision of the record on the 





basis of the classification of industries 
adopted by the Dominion Bureau of 


data, and since 1912 including a complete 
list of the disputes on record during the 

















year. As the monthly statements in the Statistics and other government depart- 
Lasour GAzeTTE are necessarily of a ments for official statistics. This classifi- 
TABLE IV.—TIME LOSS IN MAN-WORKING DAYS IN STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES, 1901-1947 
Industriest 
Trans- 
Fishing Mining, etc. portation 
Year | Agri- | Log- and Manu- Con- and Trade | Service| Total 
culture} ging | Trapping facturingt|structiont] Public 
Coal Other a Utilities 
ROO is cee acids 1,300 130, 000 7,040 90,675 158, 456 49,155 300, 965 12 205 737, 808 
HOOZ Se copia ee 870 750 N40) | ene eget 119, 722 35,077 35, 507 975 280 203,301 
E903 Seal iete coacel oe 7 are oh 49, 200 173, 441 7,902 280, 580 147,051 DIG 20S eee 4,577 858, 959 
LUTON: Bie Fs aie “ae a8 4,300 792 5,400 129, 059 46,437 ,141 193 568 192,890 
1905. OOS ci) ea eat fae meneteice te 101,770 1,073 48, 634 29,289 GasOU Ul ecntate ce 671 246, 138 
OOD ers | crete aes | here eters. lias e erctole tks 146, 622 1,505 143, 874 65,573 DO) S48) Jitearerite 1,354] 378,276 
TOO Tet il Seaecttere clio s)he 600 102, 824 79,189 168, 652 125, 033 BO, OLN seabed 7,320} 520,142 
LOOS Fal setaminsrtapace sacle ee dee. 13, 600 2,050 213, 552 32,637 441,722 DOs & lates 703,571 
GOO. Dict aeenbbelell ys) sieto’aea 6, 500 720, 180 6,120 89, 850 48,319 O CSF ccs 40 880, 663 
POLO £, siflsedatactre alters selene alte’ ote che civic 485,000 6,774 68, 564 115,013 55,525 448). ....... 731,324 
GY Baa I< Spa Ed seek A eck 3 A verge 1,513,320 2,180 59, 966 199, 597 38,991 450} 6,580} 1,821,084 
O12 aca oth eee. 198 30, 600 107, 240 45,468 350, 457 508, 917 87, 938 500 4,468} 1,135,786 
NOT So ail Sent fee shine 5 53, 800 562,025 58, 796 211,110 110, 776 36, 447 18 3,282] 1,036,254 
iY OS is BAe | a pee Pe i ed 280, 800 225 176, 854 29,025 ESO ase ea 2,216 490, 850 
DOLD Aes |e sottoray ete avait mou leas ebcone 11,907 8, 400 38, 123 10, 500 ys: ea) ea ee 1,412 95,042 
Gos ats de hep etic an cence Saale tae 72,387 25,300 92,778 11, 563 28,617 1,130} 5,039 236,814 
OL ees [ert sects all cA Ao torts val cia weet aios 584, 890 61,790 367, 870 42,402 60, 121 481 5,961} 1,123,515 
SEB iee acter aearnial eae s etevene, alcaa ee eee eee 130, 696 16, 693 294, 330 12,434 129,078 214] 63,975} 647,942 
ES AO ee Eo ae 62,301 220 383, 659 104,040} 1,315, 240 353, 527 129,172 8,955} 10,058) 73, 400, 942 
BOZO. Lae iert os YRS A) ears ee 99, 920 65, 934 405, 909 94,156 55, 006 6,128] 15,531] $799,524 
1921... 1,160; 11,100 +, 400 31,318 1, 854 798, 684 134, 331 65, 621 480 2,966] 1,048,914 
O22 wre [le cpereracaces 3,250 16,290 (OSE SAS eon, 571, 864 40, 156 93, 851 75 4,627] 1,528,661 
BO ZS eh eHO) Ne she ate TEAST ee er 299, 539 4,124 280, 135 6,912 TOR ALS Tas mreyasia 675 671,750 
O24 ee ais cients 8 38,000 5,000) 1,089, 484].......... 129,278 8,331 TCG deste ae 24,184} 1,295,054 
POZO el. iets ins eke 5,355) 1,940,276 22 135, 798 11,435 DOO evasicrm 126} 1,193,281 
OQ) wlohe ae ce Oe OS Werrestrotevertys 35, 193 85 163,417 12,914 Ge eee 1,400 266, 601 
BO Qe alls ste seb: 4,420 300 Oo SBoiliereen set. awe 37,611 54, 567 SOG Ew acets oes 943 152,570 
OZ Ste ls cloakeee 12,762 4,500 88, OOOliws 2 22 Fy, 39, 893 74, 654 3, LOO |e rer da ces 1,303 224,212 
OU ee. cd Saree | ZOWCaO| a5 neh oo: 6, 805 9,080 48, 834 56,354 4,104 500 528} 152,080 
MGSO Res |. ckreetees. 640 12,400 BAL ASS anes, stem ivece 40,035 12,367 D2 ts aes Se 1,520 91,797 
EOS od [ede ate Chere 2,250 11, 400 WA B23 es creeks 149,214 3,346 20 O00 iste ecreae 5, 605 204, 238 
NOS 2) cel certe ate 2 9,890 29, 500 32). 7G0| sere ees 75,175 E20 (ia, cus.erehs Sete |e cere 412 255, 000 
1033)... 1,500} 105,190 6, 500 33,019 14,000 150, 634 3,186 875 2,383 260 317, 547 
1934... 93} 193,558 250 91,459 26, 700 252, 009 2,272 629 778 6,771 574, 519 
1935... 6,745} 35,090 14, 660 65, 707 yaaa 82,038 846 74, 696 289 861 288, 703 
1936... 4,000} 31,305 40, 950 56,042 724 125, 666 1,301 12,052 50 4,907 276, 997 
1937... 58] 26,575 1,600 112, 826 26, 520 687,510 7,376 14, 458 4,156 5,314 886, 393 
1988... 85 1,750 22,744 21,366 36 81, 939 728 9,517 3, 439 7,074 148,678 
TOS OSs hates aoa 210 40 111,274 10, 800 80, 962 1,414 325] 18,864 699 224, 588 
LOS M [ocoiens, 6.4 200 12,070 68, 763 7,540 151,081 2,026 15,087 6, 668 2, 883 266,318 
TOS ome & Se OOOTSS oy cee en 109,069 82, 620 207,180 12, 662 4,224 760} 13,399 433,914 
1942... 278 97 10,000 66,318 63,211 296, 135 4,266 5, 439 74 2,407) 450,202 
AOA S os lcrakhe acces UR AOL ae ote craks 204, 980 3,334 777, 661 1,920 18, 958 718} 26,340] 1,041,198 
Ly eel ee coe ee LES he ergs ord 28,507 864 401,385 1,212 45, 426 334] 12,266 490, 139 
Soon ceiecs [seak yo ae te es 183, 102 396] 1,238,901 2,948 28,096 3,220 757| 1,457,420 
TAA RE ee 450, 000 8,360 43,854 185,622} 3,760,299 6,99. 52,338 3, 743 5,182] 4,516,393 
BO Tsk cit: athbeiige « 150 31,000} 1,314,334 45, 443 877,077 44,36 74,271 1,231 9,472) 2,397,340 
Total..| 15, 619/1,140,687; 510, 289]11,630,321] 1,080, 210/16, 373, 995 2,582,619) 2,377,780] 67,276) 276, 418/37, 095,332 


t Two groups in which few strikes occurred are not shown in this table; they are: Finance—1929, 150 days; 1942, 1,100 
days; Miscellaneous—1907, 6 days; 1918, 522 days; 1919, 1,033,770 days (general strike); 1920, 4,570 days. } 

{ In this table the manufacturing group now includes shipbuilding since 1901; prior to 1942 shipbuilding had been in 
the construction group. 


eation had been used for strikes and 
lockouts since 1921, and it was advisable 
to have the record for earlier years on 
the same basis. Other revisions to secure 
uniformity throughout the whole period 
were made. 

The record of the Department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, 


or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is not often 
encountered. In the statistical tables, 


therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. In this discussion the word 
“strikes” is frequently used for convenience 
in place of “strikes and lockouts”. 


A strike or lockout included as such in 
the records of the Department is a cessa- 
tion of work involving six or more 
employees and lasting one working day or 
more. Strikes of less than one day’s 
duration and those involving less than six 
employees have not been included in the 
published record unless a time loss of 10 
days or more is caused. A separate record 
af such strikes involving less than 10 days’ 
time loss is maintained in the Department. 
During 1947 there were nine such strikes, 
involving 163 workers and causing a time 
loss of 88 man-days. In 1946, 12 were 

(Continued on page 32) 


TABLE V.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1947, BY INDUSTRIES 








Strikes and Lockouts} Workers Involved Time Loss 
Industry Per Cent Per Cent Man- | Per Cent 
Number of Number of Working of 
ota Total Days Total 
AN STICUTUUTE ost ins Seats eispeler aetecapein) cle tices cette sco evevewe ll ctete ete aeoes eos] rare oars Weegee eerie ote ieee eestor ie Aree re oT ec 
MOCSING. Pe Sin cele aa eee ee cee Oe ee eee 1 4 50 -0 150 -0 
Fishing and Trapping...................00..0ceee: 2 -9 750 | 31,000 1-3 
Mining: C60.) ches eee comet cots eee 16 6-8 47,266 45-4 |1,359,77'7 56-7 
(0624 Meas Renee ARN GS. AIOE [ol Pu a cM, uted eho Mee a 11 4-7 45, 467 43-7 |1,314, 334 54-8 
Oy eveiel ph. ie REMI Crepe ew UMN ee uel. He UAM yin aee eu 5 2-1 1,799 1:7 45, 443 1-9 
MAMUTACTUTING (oo ces ea ee es Lene Sone 133 56-4 41,357 39-7 | 837,077 36-6 
Mecetable foods setCoce sale acs as a teseGhitios shee 10 4-2 939 9 16,279 “7 
FEODSCCO ANG IQUOTBouinesie cease come meen ee 2 9 50 0 1,053 -0 
Rubber and 118) products...sstek. eee ee nee 1 4 560 6 300 0 
PA nia LHOOUSIS eee oes 5 Se rice RL EAE 3 1:3 13, 928 13:4 | 465, 253 |. 19-4 
Roots and shoess (leather) san, cast. emt alee. seme 5 2-1 1,969 1:9 57, 259 2-4 
Fur, leather and other animal products............ 7 3:0 1,624 1-6 20, 430 “9 
Wextiles!clobiinge ety. iipauirscics « seemebieieies sates 16 6-8 10; tt 9-7 103, 253 4-3 
Pulp, paper and paper products....:............... 1 “4 250 2 21,500 “9 
Printing and publishing ype se os Sener nly eos 3 1-3 1,183 1-1 12,013 “5 
Miscellaneous wood products................2-000- 25 10-6 2,594 2:5 46,098 1-9 
Metal produces: 12h llbac sausare sacion s/o Hees ec ciree 42 17-8 6,055 5-8 | 114,943 4-8 
TEETTOUS AOR Mg Gee TSA iota ag ESOP 5 Sat ENS ECE Tee are 81 13+1 4,499 4-3 101,948 4°3 
WNORSFOTOUB iki eRe RON ET oshns dey aia Rami tree eost ale ercrokt 11 Ae? 1,556 1:5 12,995 Os) 
Shipp wile: (Uy aR eA BY ANS che ce ea eee ean olay 4 1-7 707 7 3, 598 2 
Non-metallic minerals, chemicals, etc............. 13 5-5 1, 282 1-2 14, 733 6 
Miscellaneous products: tyes ae es eect aaieoke 1 “4 105 -1 365 0 
Construction (ee ate anes na ee ee 3 ts 13-9 6,091 5-9 44,362 1-8 
Buildings'and structures: -.c. se. s cee ee meee cee Sepa 5 6, 057 5:9 44, 262 1-8 
Maro hig ee Ney Ato te tree cient aie ICR MR ak a er cn RRR shed ede lead Cae NPE cs a en all Poors ihe |i ee tee thal Piso ta aire 
18) eC o C A Eee aren) Sith PR cory inal A es ard ON nd gta LY es oil i IRE So nes git dl ba ity hea a, dente a adic 
1a Ed chide pe ae uA ee PIR eRe Tir Rea SS PPARs aire heya Pere ea Ata IA oe aes WOR et, SR Mrs Ne iS Rea ae ae ona 
@anal, harbour, waverwayen wees. sehen 1 4 34 -0 100 0 
SW Btctce VEsw Yeo) (seen Peoh A IR ERE eo CRORES Pole eeea ch IRR Val LADeInrg eel  OS La oe ie See ett tl Wee eee ogee ae |e mar ce Ale Mis oc 
Transportation and Public Utilities............... 20 9-7 4,434 4-3 44,271 3-1 
CERIN: TATU AV Bete ica ccoice te sue eea et ace: Wt ee gee Ieccl ee a eerie cere ee AS MR. Ue re | A ierare: ac Te | ret OR Pe eet 2 ee a 
Electric railways and local bus lines............... a 2-1 3, 106 3:0 64,971 2-7 
Other local and highway transport................ 5 2-1 201 2 1, 855 1 
Water transpoOrtinn wirai:c scene ceierea ares Aone one 12 5-1 1,118 1-1 7,436 3 
AIT GrANSDPOEt: (8) ION. Lee iene ge A Ee ec cn CEO MEO 2 Mem nD) 2 eee ee eee | ee ee 5 ee een) 
MVelegrapliand telephony, o's cctersuvsceecteitees reese ere econo, ote ee Reece ae meets ose eeetetey| eer steve erste [ere cereal cane e eee 
Miectricityiand gas sereascecce ccs dees 1 4 9 0 9 0 
VNIsGellaneous sii. Massie stoves cide siete es rave) Miplerecsehe dered chee lhakeyegee orescence ped eke arenes LicLeRR eye mec I el ae o7 ne cee Vay tele Oise eae et 
PTAC), 2 OF Boyan. ce scot ae «<tt> Ae cae 8 3-4 880 8 1,231 1 
LO CEST 1 (orc ce eines ee OR Pan SU OM Ee oA A Te (dA ene ahi al SR ol i i RI eR LE es Sretsd ae actc, - 
POREVICOT. odie Seah eee so bene ane as « leiniaa ea sles ic ante 20 8-5 3,292 3-2 9,472 4 
PUubUG Administration: (1) see seeeeiee che aes ee ee 6 2:6 2,659 2-6 1, 568 “1 
TUCCIO@MEICON YL ch tp ike uno e hrt ener ce uence meee 1 “4 50 0 200 0 
uisinessamd personals. vere ee vue oa legate cautate 13 5-5 583 6 7,704 3 
POCA. Sate oSer Ae rte eter ete ce xk Ge eds 236 100-0 | 104,120 100-0 |2,397,340 100-0 





(1) Non-ferrous smelting is included with mining; erection of all large bridges is under bridge construction; water 


service is under public administration. 


(?) Shipbuilding was included prior to 1942 under construction; see footnotes to Tables IT, III and IV. 
(3) No air transport group prior to 1943 as there were no strikes. 
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TABLE VIIL—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1947, BY NUMBER OF WORKERS INVOLVED 
_-- nh rkRk a, 





Strikes and Lockouts} Workers Involved Time Loss 
Number of Workers Involved Per Cent Per Cent Man- | Per Cent 
Number of Number of Working of 
Total Total Days Total 

PANO ace Beret eile cic dk Rhee hier as lovee meme: 7 3-0 57 “1 583 0 
POAT CGT GLOT GO ses ees scares eat are win al aA ee oe ate EH eters 76 82-2 2,097 2-0 16,039 7 
PAT CL Un COP LOU: eine itecslerc toes Pe do ae cee oe eae 57 24-1 4,066 3°9 37, 413 1-6 
BOUL CIn Or OOO Bars > ttt delaras sa Re ee Oo cee 70 29-7 15,116 14-5 220,335 9-2 
PAN GOURD 12000 cecaeceas da sista tetoae on eee cod 15 6-4 8, 836 8-5 167, 720 7-0 
MOU IAM CHO WOT en taal nies. Seis cscs baie coin melee ee 11 4-6 73,948 71-0 |1, 955, 250 81-5 
ALORS) LSPS Abate SE eR RERIHIIS t piety tien tA 236 100-0 | 104,120 100-0 |2,397,340 100-0 





TABLE IX.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1947, BY TIME LOSS 




















Strikes and Lockouts} Workers Involved Time Loss 
Number of Man-Working Days Lost Per Cent Per Cent Man- | Per Cent 
Number of Number of Working of 
ota Total Days Total 
TI CLErHIOO Neel is Pets ec e ae Gea. otis «a eonta 62 26-3 2,756 2°6 2,752 “1 
ROO ANGUING eT OOO re Neca tres os eter e cleo ena 73 30-9 6,995 6:7 18, 988 °8 
DUGAN UNC er: 1 OODE ac oace dreveatevcsi sla sale scion seen tas: 29 12-3 3,136 3-0 20, 825 “9 
Povo anduinder 10;000: ..). Saee. 0.5 eeene cedaieens sense 51 21-6 16,010 15-4 171,525 7-2 
MOO AACN ET. OU O00 | cccaevcleiaese nalts ote nuclei apart wieiatte 16 6-8 27,695 26-6 320, 750 13-3 
BOG OAMAROV CLs 6.28 BING 0s PRAT a 5 cee eee cre atte estas 5 2-1 47,528 45-7 11, 862, 500 777 
Motel wienewank CF Bae IE. Be es 236 100-0 104, 120 100-0 {2,397,340 100-0 
TABLE X.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1947, BY DURATION 
Strikes and Lockouts| Workers Involved Time Loss 
Period of Duration Per Cent Per Cent Man- | Per Cent 
Number] of Number of Working of 
ota. Total Days Total 
er G CRAG ok NHN eres LER ibn sate atale < Sawn aie ee 109 46-2 28,698 27-6 51,540 2-2 
Ba VS ANCL UN AEST LO scars sielsiarsshsiccsiewers obeys 43 18-2 11, 843 11-4 78, 871 3-3 
10 days and under 15 Ssh 20 8-5 18,781 18-0 | 210,356 8-8 
15 days and under 20 a 3-0 469 5 7,000 3 
20 days and under 25 13 5:5 4,091 3:9 89, 673 3°7 
25 days and under 50 19 8-1 17, 246 16-6 568, 460 23-7 
DUMOUY BANC eE LOO. eictcice s<cacc ek ce etic ame ets 10 4-2 18, 664 17-9 |1, 246,025 52-0 
BWOLARYVMANG LOVED sacs acict canker se skeen hes cbemioarenn 4 1-7 1,024 1-0 58, 250 2-4 
Unterminated or carried over from previous year.... 11 4-6 3,304 3-1 87,165 3°6 
UGA Oe coe ele ce tie, ee ahh ee Ree SS 236 100-0 | 104,120 100-0 |2,397,340 100-0 
TABLE XI.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1947, BY PROVINCES 
Strikes and Lockouts} Workers Involved Time Loss 
Province Per Cent Per Cent Man- {| Per Cent 
Number of Number of Working fo) 
Total Total Days Total 
SEMEL SOULE ai cite eee Rota ce oie Li ois eR arse eS ale 20 8-5 16, 444 15-8 189, 782 7-9 
Princo award ISIANd 1.6 d.cch ca ocweee anos tae tine oh 2 “9 164 2 190 -0 
PAUSED SWIC Kus iter ene eddie terete saan eee toe ate ts 10 4-2 1, 624 1:6 15700: “7 
UCL OCR A RSI Up Aha se ie GE PAE Ei PhS 51 21-6 20,070 19-3 236, 733 9-9 
LEDGE ee a OR WE de SR Re ln Se 96 40-7 13, 480 12-9 164, 793 6-9 
[SST Ta) Ora eee Da py mR hes STE ARO | SER ne py em 9 3:8 875 +8 22, 856 “9 
RASHELOHOW AN ees Lm tee Rene sen eee 9 3-8 734 7 9,302 +4 
PAMELA T te, etek cere teks. ee ccs woe Te gl 4-6 1, 243 1-2 14, 742 °6 
RSEts i COlUm Din a, tae denice tne Seen eee nee 23 9-8 6, 153 5-9 | 127,587 5-3 
PCCEDTOVIUOIAL See iae ay har kner caste 3 oa eee cE oe cE 5 2-1 43, 333 41-6 |1,615, 600 67-4 
BUSS erg, fue crcterrretatin sates canta oe ee ee on 236 100-0 104, 120 100-0 {2,397,340 100-0 





* Prince Edward Island, 1 strike, involved 86 workers, with a time loss of 2,700 days; Nova Scotia, 4 strikes, 28,213 
workers, 1,094,155 days; New Brunswick, 3 strikes, 1,437 workers, 64,400 days; Quebec, 1 strike, 2,261 workers, 75,700 
days; Ontario, 2 strikes, 3,923 workers, 131,620 days; Manitoba, 1 strike, 2,988 workers, 100,100 days; Saskatchewan, 
1 strike, 1,222 workers, 41,500 days; Alberta, 2 strikes, 2,218 workers, 74,300 days; British Columbia, 3 strikes, 985 
workers, 31,125 days. 
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TABLE XII.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1937-1947, BY MONTHS 
eee 


Number of Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in Month 














Month —_—_—_—$—$$< = 

1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
January. :4 festa eaece 13 18 10 5 12 12 32 22 16 10 10 
Hebruaty ..becitiend «s- 11 7 5 11 6 20 27 18 16 16 13 
Marcel wsnckoorcmmese 19 12 4 10 12 14 25 11 22 22 13 
ADTs siete sie 32 AeA 6 He 30 17 35 12 15 22 De 
Maiyanc cine. ce shee «crete 29 9 11 19 30 28 35 24 13 29 33 
Bit ers Areata e cen ache, ere 27 17 8 12 28 50 53 22 12 25 20 
Daly eeepc: 33 11 9 21 26 61 33 22 25 33 19 
ANILUSU... siete se leteveelel sie 31 (Wi Wy 20 28 53 46 22) 19 20 22 
September........... 29 6 14 13 24 OD OO 9 16 18 27 
October... Waves 22 25 21 21 i8 25 36 14 14 11 29 
INovemiber.iie eee c.7 22 5 8 10 8 25 24 10 21 14 15 
‘Decembers. see sas: 10 5 7 9 7 12 20 9 7 5 8 
WVCAT aie eae 274 142 120 166 229 352 401 195 196 225 232 
Month ___Number of Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month 

1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
January nates oe 17 23 12 7 14 14 33 26 17 13 14 
PebEUAaLY wie cick, «5.5 ove #1 18 9 8 13 9 21 Bi 20 17 19 7A 
Mare cae cata. seats s « Da 14 4 12 13 18 27 14 53 30 21 
IN DUIL ge oes Seeveselavelss|cay 37 14 6 19 35 20 37 12 15 30 29 
FV nae See o EOE 46 15 13 23 34 32 40 20 15 36 47 
ULNY saa ass ceavade Vor aseehctancats 41 22 13 14 32 55 59 23 13 36 33 
ATU ANG RED ecieanic Boe 41 16 10 21 29 68 39 ye) 27 47 29 
AUEUSE Los biaaete ukemi 43 22 18 22 35 59 50 26 27 46 38 
Septemberk tine. on. i. a 15 17 15 29 43 38 9 17 37 42 
October: so ages sats « 32 32 27 22 23 26 38 14 18 pA 48 
November.......-.. 27 9 14 13 12 26 28 12 24 20 29 
Wecember?. wees ceues 17 8 12 10 9 15 22 11 13 10 15 
MOAT nae shies er *278 *147 ~122 *168 *2311 *354 *402 *199 *197 #228 *236 

Month Number of Workers Involved in New Strikes and Lockouts 

1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
TANUALY celecieie cmee 4,820} 2,042) 1,164 T32\) sel 610 852| 19,740) 4,839} 5,426) 2,277) 2,058 
Pebruaryinc. ace es ciee 856 1,547 1,818 2,599 1,618 1, 507 2,611 8, 737 5,012 3,594] 29,449 
Mare. cats celsiecce ese 5, 586 2,103 424 1,775 1,108 3,432) 16,688 1,612 4,770 4,299 1,012 
Ari aia, Sap choke seer 11, 696 2,795 315} 12,629} 20,004 7,272| 32,292) 14,384 4,622 4,924 3, Urs 
Maye ca. vceniaras «cairns 6,035 1,090 3,519 8,327 5, 462 5, 512 7,21 9,481 3,242] 46,681) 19,350 
PUTO Aa. d dic ctuen obambetccede 3,688 1, 897 1, 746 4, 826 6,918} 15,740} 21,765 5, 840 2,773| 31,556 3,077 
ARIA, RSE BAO BS oS 5, 624 1,012 4,415 8,563} 21,500) 17,048) 14,205 9,229] 11,738] 28,226 1, 767 
AUPUStiie cegoiacisie oe 15,315} 2,134] 10,623] 6,894] 8,878] 20,156] 35,346} 9,086} 8,509) 5,180] 5,737 
September... occsce 5, 558 915| 7,434] 2,746] 8,352] 12,875) 9,797) 1,024) 19,635) 2,036) 16,495 
October gdediseew scree 4,849 2,494 5, 649 8,102 4,718 6, 062 6, 092 4,260 6, 737 7,212) 10,869 
INNovember.j.--sn--- 4,297 407| 2,920} 2,339) 8,769) 20,262) 17,489 1,380} 20,924) 1,970) 8,508 
December.:.c-. 2+. 2,216 133 839 903} 3,088} 1,185} 35,049} 2,117) 2,654 839; 1,450 
Wearieupate sce ee 70,540] 18,569] 40,866] 60,435} 87,025] 111,903] 218,284] 71,989] 96,042} 138,794 102, 885 

Wines Number of Workers Involved in All Strikes and Lockouts in Existence 

1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
January ouser core: 6,185 3,868) 1,336 916] 1,676] 2,865} 19,860} 8,140} 5,452] 2,957} 3,293 
HO@Druary: sie: des sixes 2,236 1,627 2,622 3,041 1,819 3,007 5, 239 8, 782 5, 023 3,769) 32,552 
Marche: ceeemesree ote 5,826 2,258 1,598 1,981 1,189 3,7¢7| 16,993 1, 669 4,800 6,097| 17,070 
Arias ae aetiesiels se LA) Rou 315} 13,839} 20,460 7,483) 32,496] 14,384 4,622 7,110} 17,988 
IMIG cosa cmeoueiec cn ctes 10,393 1,741 3, 728 8, 590 5,975 6,507} 15,306] 22,827 3,336} 47,855) 35,893 
A fbbotsweeeeee sy aarae Abeer 7,531 2,516 2,355 6, 837 7,547) 16,275} 23,321 5,980 2,926} 70,600} 19,101 
aU UIs iracteleenle ete oie eroaal 7,083 1,428 4,420 8,563| 22,170) 21,736] 15,679 9,571) 11,975} 50,429 3,105 
PATIPUSt: ceeies we ciees 18,556 2,375) 11,823 6,923] 18,314) 21,434) 35,645} 12,585) 13,190] 42,506 7, 255 
September........... 7,521 2,132 8,190 3,057} 10,773) 13,357} 10,305 1,024} 19,819} 33,451} 21,528 
Octoboryeiautor as sats hyAl Rypar! 6, 496 8, 130 5,511 6, 107 6,361 4,260} 25,868} 33,425) 26,759 
INOVGMILDE?: chums a: 6,277 675 4,863 3, 657 4,740] 20,4389) 18,172 1,662} 31,054 7,915) 14,775 
DECOM DEL. ences ce 3, 861 267 1, 666 953 5, 688 1,488] 35,227 2,312} 19,511 2, 256 3,387 
Ne Gann Ma aT ae *71,905 *20,395| *41,038] *60,619| *87,091/*113, 916|*218, 404] *75,290| *96,068 *139, 474/*104, 120 

Month Time Loss in Man-working Days for All Strikes and Lockouts in Existence 

1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
January. idee see 64,850} 29,287) 10,472} 5,962] 3,508! 46,635) 166,715} 23,658] 31,937) 18,948/ 28,504 
I GDruary.e. vee iets! 17,347 3,575} 24,098) 12,749 7,126] 24,141) 24,301) 39,888 6,656] 11,891) 198,214 
Mareh:si23. sapentiwsc 34,345 9,391 9,982} 14,940 3,670} 21,602} 30,822 2, 834 8,709] 45,856] 378, 580 
Wioril 20. eee ee 124,039] 16,449 1,361] 64,914] 77,036] 20,869] 103,936} 115,994] 23,533] -45, 764 365, 687 
May..........-----.-| | 53,818] © 12,589) 16,732) 51,122) 22,397) 17,780 47,229) 126,386 6,738| 566,410} 366,070 
DUNO sc ca eeieeai terete 60,322} 12,672 8,616] 38,827] 39,284) 41,593} 142,917 9,528 5,138] 933,876] 168, 737 
ULV sec ostra eines oe 67, 587 9,768] 12,445) 21,186] 48,859] 53,498] 65,632} 26,023) 45,497) 915,911 23, 769 
PANE USU.. olsun saletniets 296,676] 12,745} 32,298] 13,821] 33,569} 49,951] 240,493) 120,283) 41,122) 870, 694] 51,758 
September........... 41,288] 16,268} 17,546] 6,476] 82,463} 37,808] 37,598 800} 184,556] 657,714] 273, 947 
Octoberia'tee ee 50,616] 17,295} 33,724) 17,949] 19,693) 26,926) 25,639 7,139] 419,242) 392,247) 400, 114 
November. 2ecoreec 42,007 6,409} 36,351! 15,222] 41,764) 103,355} 103,566 5,080] 422,673] 33,278] 119,701 
December esse. oe 33, 498 2,230} 20,963 8,150} 54,545 6,044] 52,350] 12,526} 261,619] 23,804] 22, 259 
AY CSE eer al rene 886¢, 93] 148,678] 224,588] 266,318} 433,914] 450, 202|1,041,198] 490, 139|1,457,420/4,516,393 |2,397,340 
Pa Ie ee yas: ih wwe sien ee eR heer aaa ee Ns ee eae RR ew eS ee ee 


* These figures relate to the actual number of strikes and lockouts in existence and the workers involved during t he 
year, not being a summation in each case of the monthly figures. 
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recorded, involving 344 workers, with a 
tume loss of 53 days. 

In tables I and XIII the number of 
employers involved is given. In strikes 
which involve large numbers of shops or 
factories, clothing, fur, furniture, etc., or 
building construction jobs, logging and 
fishing operations, etc., only the approxi- 
mate number of employers is usually 
reported. 

The figures in this report are inclusive 
of all strikes which come to the knowledge 
of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude 
probability of omissions of a serious 
nature. As to duration of strikes, numbers 
of employees concerned, etc. it is not 
always possible to secure exact information 
but the estimates made in such cases is 
the result of painstaking methods in the 
collection of data, and it is believed that 
the statistics indicate the conditions with 
reasonable precision. The estimate of time 
loss is reached by multiplying the number 
of working days during which each strike 
lasted by the number of employees directly 


Canada and Other Countries 


The accompanying tables give available 
information as to strikes and lockouts in 
certain countries since 1919, as compared 
with Canada, showing the number of 
strikes and lockouts, the number of 
workers involved and the time loss in 
man-working days. The countries in- 
cluded this year are restricted to those 
for which additional information has been 
received since publication of the yearly 
strike article in the Lasour Gazerre for 
March, 1947, p. 452. Throughout the 
year the latest available figures for each 
country are given in a monthly article 
in the LaBour Gazette. The last extensive 
review of strikes and lockouts in Canada 
and other countries, some of which have 
not resumed publication of such statistics 
due to the dislocation of the war, was 
given in the Lasour Gazerre for March, 
1940, p. 234. 

In the different countries variations 
occur in the definition of strikes and 
lockouts and in the methods of compila- 
tion of statistics. In some countries 
figures as to strikes and lockouts are 
counted separately, but where possible, 
they have been included together in the 
tables here given. In some cases the 
number of strikes and lockouts shown for 
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. » ° . a 
involved from time to time, so far as 


known. The number of employees 
recorded for each strike is the number of 
those directly involved, that is on strike 
or locked out, and does not include those: 
indirectly affected. The figures in the 
tables as to workers are therefore the 
number of those directly involved. In 
recent years, when the information was. 
available, the numbers indirectly affected, 
if important, have been shown in foot- 
notes to the table listing in detail the 
strikes and lockouts during the year. The 
workers indirectly affected in each strike 
are those in the establishment who are 
unable to continue work because of the 
stoppage but not participating in the 
strike. 


Charts 


The accompanying charts show the 
results of strikes according to the number 
of workers involved and the time loss in 
man-working days by groups of indus- 
tries each year, for the period 1914 to 1947. 


the year is the number commencing during 
the year and in other cases it is the 
number in existence during the year, 
including those carried over from the 
previous year. 

The figures published by some countries. 
as to the number of workers involved show 
not only the number of workers directly 
involved but also the number of those 
indirectly affected, that is thrown out of 
work by strikes and lockouts to which they 
were not parties, but exact information on 
this point is not always given. In the 
tables given herewith, the column showing 
the number of workers involved includes 
figures for the numbers directly involved 
or the total number directly and indirectly 
involved according to the method adopted 
by the country concerned. For these 
reasons the figures for strikes and lockouts 
for the various countries are not exactly 
comparable. 

Footnotes to the tables indicate the 
nature of the statistics with reference to 
the above points. 

Many countries publish statistics deal- 
ing with trade disputes only once each 
year or even less frequently, the figures 
being issued in some cases after an interval 





. 
‘i 





of great length. Most countries revise 


In all cases the statistics dealing with 








_ their figures when additional facts are disputes in other countries published in 
brought to light, even though such revi- the Lasour Gazette are obtained from 
sions may necessitate changes in statistics officials publications of the countries 
published a considerable time previously. concerned. 

CANADA 
Time Loss 
Number Workers in Man- 
Year (@) () Involved working 


TINIE TSR aa 0 O° AIDES URIS oO ne DEC ET ne ae 
POMC DO be vance cron seaiennte a cea able sate acrera tls, bela Mh 
OlGTS Dane eee ie ere ere e Reh iene Tbe oe ee Ne 


(1) Strikes and lockouts in existence in the period. 





(1) Days (3) 


332 148,915 


1S SOC Ror en ae 3, 400, 942 
ascii eacad aac dae 310 60, 327 799,524 
pisieiw kino sisi 9 6.04 000 nero 159 28, 257 1,048,914 
Pe essed eine eres, caste fis 89 43,775 1,528, 661 
Mier ie eis ace Utes toe uit ct Tb 34,261 671,750 
Stalk Sles's otap eee Mala sisreins 64 34,310 1,295,054 
EWicteyacs Aedes Ales fo/are tise 86 28,949 1,198,281 
dbase ele Are oils) muaets 75 23,834 266, 601 
Sy aie tei sive avayn eh excl is rai 72 22,299 152,570 
Bais aes maia med Ox ats 96 17,581 224,212 
Lebk sean hew ree sles 88 12,946 152,080 
bineren vate GAs OSI ble tHe Mae 67 13,768 SMe HME 
i Reieinioe ala wlare Samia te Bias 86 10,738 204, 238 
ace Rails ery tit cip) e s¥eys meee 111 23,390 255,000 
Sate Wie lars (ein Sereda SiR 122 26,558 317,547 
JES CE Oe EIR ae 189 45,800 574,519 
FON OSE CONC 120 33, 269 284, 028 
steer sine. gels Sea e's 155 34,812 276, 997 
WOE Dre COC OORTL Ie 274 71,905 886, 393 
See yee Siar s treks. 3s 142 20,395 148,678 
BV eehnoynayiahs Ncseyeae. 41k sisi ots 120 41,038 224, 588 
Bia lere nie eG Waleare\nic rae ak 166 60,619 266,318 
arsine hop duniedesereisfeas § 229 87,091 433,914 
Says oteumterer atiaze Sy suave (ar 352 113,916 450, 202 
DaPeiauanstartieeslegrha = \atetel ats 401 218, 404 1,041,198 
series alts slats elses 195 75, 290 490, 139 
Raisnmmie sea vistet sme ee « wy, 96,068 1,457, 420 
wept ate water Riots soley 228 139,474 4,516,393 
digi ocalabereavs ehabn Sys eiors airs 236 104, 120 2,397,340 
Lot NS GHB NR Sabino crite 14 3, 293 28,504 
Paepahetaya tarda vans eeeohersteha, Be 21 32,552 198,214 
Btatodetcictalaiavet aie vis s.0.5"%le 21 17,070 378, 580 
BP craves aie Wea tee oeialeias 29 17,988 365, 687 
Heese swe wraee ae 47 35, 893 366,070 
ARES UGR OT OO ATO ULES 33 19,101 168,737 
AEE SO ME OST ARS Sint 29 3,105 23,769 
elehole Sian ara idiateranstses < (shais 38 7,255 51,758 
Obs bo CO OOH anor 42 21,528 273, 947 
Sarelaasr wee ae reciere aia 48 26, 759 400,114 
Naa abe vateseGdisp na aan ev erty elas 29 14,775 119,701 
Pate ciiete wate nets ee 15 3,387 22,259 


(2) Strikes of less than one day’s duration and those involving less than six employees have not been included in the 
published record unless a time loss of 10 days or more is caused. : ' 
(3) Directly involved only. In 1947, time loss due to workers indirectly affected, that is workers in the plant made 


idle because of the strike, amounted to about 138,000 days. 


affected are not included in any of the statistics. 


Workers in other plants who may have been indirectly 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND | 
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Time Loss 
Number~} Workers in Man- 
Year (4) (2) Involved working 


(2) @) Days (°) 


1,352 | 2,401,000 | 34,970,000 
1,607 | 1,779,000 | 25,570,000 
763 | 1,770,000 | 85,870,000 
576 556,000 | 19,850,000 
628 399,000 | 10,670,000 


710 613,000 8,420,000 
603 441,000 7,950, 000 
323 | 2,734,000 | 162,230,000 
308 108, 000 1,170,000 
302 124,000 1,390, 000 


431 533, 000 8,290,000 
422 307, 000 4,400,000 
420 490, 000 6, 980,000 
389 379, 000 6,490, 000 
357 136, 000 1,070,000 


471 134, 000 960,000 
553 271,000 1,960,000 
818 316,000 1, 830, 000 
1,129 597, 000 3,410,000 
875 274, 000 1,330, 000 


940 337, 000 1,360,000 

922 299,000 940,000 
1,251 360, 000 1,080,000 
1,303 457,000 1,530,000 
1,785 557, 000 1,810,000 
2,194 821,000 3,710,000 
2,293 531,000 2, 840, 000 
2,205 526, 000 2,160,000 
ies 619, 000 2,430,000 


i 





(1) Work stoppages beginning in the period. 
(2) Work stoppages involving less than 10 workers and those lasting less than one day are omitted except when time 


loss exceeds 100 days. : : 
(3) Workers indirectly involved (i.e. thrown out of work at the establishments where the dispute occurred but not 


themselves parties to the dispute) are included in these totals, as well as workers directly involved. 
(4) Preliminary figures. 
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UNITED STATES 








1947, (4) 


Peewee rere rere reer sere reser eeseeseesreseeereeereseeetereeeeseseeeeeeesses 


October... 


November 


December 


wee ee eee eee reese aes eer eer areeeresoeeeeeeereeseeeeeseseteseras 


sere ewe eee ee eee eee er esereseeroeeeeeeeeresreereseeseeeeserenas 





wee m em ee errr reser eee reece seeeseseesseesseseesesereeresseesees 


wee eee eee meme e seers e reser seeseereeeeeeesereseeeeeeseesoerere 


Workers 
involved 


(yt) 


4,160,348 
1,463,054 
1,099, 247 
1,612,562 

756, 584 


654, 641 
428, 416 
329, 592 
329, 939 
314, 210 


288, 572 
182,975 
341,817 
324,210 
1,168, 272 


1, 466, 695 
1,117,213 
788, 648 
1,860, 621 
688,376 


1,170, 962 
576, 988 
2,362,620 
839, 961 
1,981,279 
2,115, 637 


3,470,000 
4, 600, 000 
2,200, 000 
105, 000 
75, 000 
95, 000 
630, 000 
225, 000 
450,000 
250,000 
110,000 
75, 000 
60, 000 
45,000 
30,000 


Time Loss 
in Man- 
working 


Days (3) 


ee oe ee 
a 
see eee e wees 
ee ee a 


i ae a 
ey 


26, 218, 628 
12,631, 863 


5,351, 540 
3,316, 908 
6, 893, 244 
10, 502, 033 
16, 872, 128 


19,591,949 
15, 456, 337 
13,901, 956 
28, 424, 857 
9,148, 273 


17,812,219 
6,700, 872 
23,047,556 
4, 182,557 
13, 500, 529 
8,880,078 


38, 000, 0090 
116, 000, 000 
35, 000, 000 
1, 400, 000 
1,300, 000 
1,200,000 
8, 600, 000 





(1) Work stoppages due to labour-management disputes beginning in the period. f 
(2) Work stoppages due to labour-management disputes which involve as many as six workers and last as long as a 


full day or shift are included. 


(3) All workers in the plant made idle because of the dispute, but not workers or idleness in other plants indi- 


rectly affected, are included. 


(4) Preliminary figures. 








AUSTRALIA 
Time Loss 
Number Workers in Man- 
Year (1) Involved working 
(2) Days (?) 


460 100,300 6, 308, 226 
554 102,519 1,872,065 


624 120, 198 956, 617 
445 100, 263 858, 685 
274 66, 093 1,145,977 
504 132, 569 918, 646 
499 154, 599 1,128,570 
360 80,768 1,310, 261 
441 157, 581 1,713,581 
287 82,349 777, 278 
259 88, 293 4,671,478 
183 51, 972 1,511,241 
134 34,541 245,961 
127 29,329 212,318 
90 26, 988 111, 956 
155 46, 963 370,386 
183 44,813 495,124 
235 57,118 497, 248 
342 92,121 557,111 
376 132, 480 1,337,994 
416 143, 228 459,154 
350 178, 939 1,507, 252 
567 240, 845 984,174 
602 166, 167 378,195 
785 288,028 990,151 
941 260,792 912,752 


945 326, 641 2,119,641 
869 331, 865 1,947,844 





POA MISES CUNATHOIS Mics. cate heels ciztarers ove rovala gy ete eiepa ans Gre slateaheneie merereastiskel ot cunio on Slavaue opie 199 40, 849 170, 964 
Paso lace ADEN ig ie) oy epee S Pura che ance eH ay ar PET Oe Cot CRETE OTOL Sie nO IT ae Ca ene 200 72,239 (1,200 
BEC | QUATUON. Aides mileieeetore are hie lis Rl croe ase toes aie is SST eens I SIee eke chien eee ao ae 240 56,810 218, 557 
AG ES EVI G OT oR essed 5 ck SPREM A oe eva a eee ay cmuaond ol orane ete Riots ectentetetmust alot tral mtle alers eras ee 230 161, 967 781,088 
14 Fic ds GG UATLOT: a erate tis: ccata Geeenceterters & AR ate mislcheerene a ste vabevalpial ptsrers tei theters fo leinrelcom STOR 272 105,725 615, 799 


(1) Work stoppages in existence in the period. 
(2) Workers directly involved only. : 
(3) Time loss for workers directly and indirectly involved. 


BRITISH INDIA 


Time Loss 
Workers in Man- 
Year Number | Involved working 
(1) (?) Days 


396 600,351 6,984, 426 
278 435, 434 3,972, 727 
213 301,044 5,051,704 
133 312,462 8,730,918 
134 270,423 | 12,578,129 


128 186,811 1,097,478 
129 131, 655 2,019,970 
203 506,851 | 31,647,404 
141 532,016 | 12,165,691 
148 196,301 2,261,731 


166 203, 008 2,408, 000 
118 128,099 1,922, 437 
146 164, 938 2,168, 962 
159 220, 808 4,775, 559 
145 114,217 973,457 


159 169,029 2,358, 062 
379 647, 801 8,982, 257 





LOO ie Wijars nalts Slustue stele ss. tia tains Ma eihoye uikle Sais Auten. amp GREINER TA ome Pitta gla eee Se tae? 399 400,075 9,198, 708 
LDS es bainacte 6) aN Semen Nnwh nhs Sain gels VSSRN AE OMe Oe eM RWa aid he WE CAMO UIC ERaleiowre 406 409, 189 4,992,795 
LDRO Ss Sone anb'e nie ciarsuis-n ane sven 85 Rin dale SSN b poten oid ene EGaR Gay Sta Aren ae eee 322 452, 539 7,577,281 
NOEL Scie! dislss Vin wernaiiis Mierelaa vis anda ie Ke d:eow hye Miaka ee ean oly bas Pe Same eaate a mance dene 359 291,054 3,330, 503 
LOE ra al Silay «Wien me wpiolv Ap ewr ni ivtabieie Mane eG eee ahebinaale ee Males tenga dbasieas wa 2 694 772, 653 5,779, 965 
DRS cS cactalin 9 sie Sear CANS ECS 5.4 Wein g Dae mum AeA whore He Ne Ui eu ik dn ee Gh ak deer ere aie 716 525, 088 2,342, 287 
LOSE ins caninidne ualete rents 6a-c4 sas Pehgeeideuiedehassyhedcavatt stad cu baoeaamecels 658 550,015 3, 447,306 
TS omer rCiaCi Cae se be Gd OD ROR D OO Ie BORIS A OOuS ara Io Taree Miche ng GOR = 820 747,530 4,054, 499 





(1) Work stoppages in existence in the period. 
(2) It is not stated whether or not the employees indirectly involved are included. 
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EIRE 
Time Loss 

Number Workers in Man- 

Year (1) (2) Involved working 

(3) Days (#) 
eae de, Pere Vercors TR avere Siete tite Tests cra Gate ee eee Geel Gea rae oP Sas TRL IS paibeiee dan emus 131 20, 635 1, 208, 734 
OLA Maa erent Asersie Saar t a eectale areca ers ie olen eb e ele AG cla Cail atale WEED clotrace Genes 104 16, 403 301, 705 
NOLO rary amar state eoraterete arene Cohan a Tero retain rcie bale wie k aiialdteinioid dase imeea odetiowalnacs 86 6, 855 293,792 
Bd aU tee ee eed ch oeara eel ve or tear chica erator ia see fon hay Sistas ida ais udhis Tas ciel picione ie stoi Ssvarnwioteo sletal pe 57 3,455 85,345 
RO Tree ects crete oe here cre noe eee Ne ene rae Mae ciihae kin oe aoe eee o melclans ive 53 2,312 64, 020 
GD Shean RoI ern a tiarsre cree eiete e orctiete orate ise Site oF tus oi Ghe diate ovabs oo atone eid cidteve, cvosaiaisisarakors 52 2,190 54,292 
ISG Nee mas Pee ave icrc ei ceerer aot a leah corel oval areas ALA Ts Steen ae ice sted eat aie laa bbe ratte ere a iave ela Sisto 53 4,533 101,397 
OS (aor itate tanta eat teeter ere yar arete cle Sitter wists cael cisiaa otal eeieare ie meais bole ha seemreiceless 83 3,410 77,417 
LEE he Seas cie Bch ABO BOO OOS eR ANS SOCUEC GOS CIUIOETERIA SICH OC CrIER ae aaisee Sarasa sy Sem 60 5,431 310, 199 
TCR DAS ahaa aie sits Res eae Cheese ICRC cies Cae VIEL CRRAICRE © ORE. RSE RC SiO REPRE acanpen tae pea a 70 4,222 42,152 
NOSS cen cine Dees we Fiera oisi slate aieteseieratera sie riers Savers) elare sere ele eriielateerisie ate stalere ee etaarues 88 9,059 200, 126 
OSA rete tae terete cee Rare Fa Ane io nas Sve Ceia ata eck Ciareennse SOEs MIR CICS Sie rere ahs sale Cinisluiesselelarene 99 9,288 180, 080 
GeO Meters rs erate cies sce clate aveiie Ciecn isiale eae CteeDA he SR Toe eR SCS Le Mitral tata BicWineleine Mebrekiats 99 9,513 288,077 
OS Oerey erere et ratte rc tchey aerator sie raseaclere te reraee ea eielatc cra vele ott ratote tiara e"chaTa ce einbals logics atecies dataie 107 9, 443 185, 623 
IRL AG 6 tomes key ROR gPR TY Sk SERA MMe civ rok fey aba Uy SY Wise ik iy A pep er ey AR 145 26,734 1,754,949 
iE sells GAP SGNOUC COORD EDIE GS. Dee COCO EE CR TOC Ct cE eenE Oernr tren 137 13, 736 208, 784 
HSE emer esc ayersicycid ev eiaco cist iete ee Noe Siecie: Ore aereraialo/ Dk wie SST al dhs eealig a ole ala ocoie eral weer saree 99 6, 667 106, 476 
TIROETI ges cap ae re ahs ba nar oeee 1 My ADEA Ear hs a pin Re Son ae VA SOO Die | aed ae Pr 89 7,715 152,076 
TO MA aks ears my Ea tpedes ERP eR SBE cata OVO AER TOC TREES ot RR ICE PI En ac eee ea a ec 71 4,895 77,183 
TODA cs AS ASE ote CAR EH Bi Oo Bee el a NIK oR a RIA ee rab A Sd a 69 5, 132 115, 039 
LOS aie eee Pee P a apc calpain Veveen ts Say atottre Rikeieave etal Alas rela sia a iinie i guess rontin wie oes pierces el eeiaie as 81 5,921 61, 809 
GS Serres ere actor ements tate tere cerns a aiefe a Gloleteseraie Toe area wee Hane teeta as © 84 4,387 38,308 
DA Oe SPL e orca ate Teda ies cielahiPateceoe 3 ais. Bs SIAN Shela is te a eloeaiel ois sial cl Plalote wee wis Moteeiias 87 8, 785 243, 932 
OA Grate adap ey oy stele ra mura ta anseratctas 4 onstar a eile narls Sionuicnes eit alonara mieten eu teiaie arth tie ase Wiad 105 10, 896 150, 108 


(1) Disputes which last less than one day or which involve an aggregate loss of less than 10 man-days are excluded. 
(2) Work stoppages beginning in the period. 
(8) It is not stated whether the employees indirectly involved are included. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Time Loss 


Workers in Man- 

Year Number Involved working 

(i Days (?) 
Sit eet eee sis Wray eee erat ehe Gales sao lcle nin, Ste ore: Gia RSI E Biotec inte SSTORUENE bnisiniate Rslereioet one eo 45 4: 0300| reac eee 
HG) 20) Berea mee ee Wey en eee cine Meee note Cater cava ore Sot aioe ate & Greiici cea, a celacd Sie e(sicsee Wels DUNG e ele e's & tte 15, 138 54,735 
RDA rere cae oe dete rere etm Caer eee cs a erer a ere ee ahe ios TaN Tat eae bai ere Tol eca eiata ain alikerntGieieiisi sis wreiee ai 10, 433 119, 208 
LO Zee gaat Merete Rae AUR alas si caa dates Nees caceiane wi orev odaatal c leseaciens epaiay allel teneioiers s.e ereueahe win) eie-ate 58 6,414 93,456 
MO MPR tetccs De cote aches aruians lor sOaN tho Ar ala avalGinie- 8 Sigidhe AES Sev Metatnans ae eta aa prletsialnie piesa o 49 7,162 201, 812 
BO de PR AoC Paar clcte yr elala are eta tarcl vlsiicar eiene mucis Ge ava reranateuerdvarahs Beesaiei ee aud meta a eee 34 14,815 89, 105 
Bl 2 Ma ersten Sat Stc tale veteier Me tere wieial ste eee teie il aie ee levee Nae Gate oid. di ovaha bleu ansim isla a 83 9,905 74, 552 
EES ACD eee ATRL Chae aT CeO aA STAT aisto ta Mee a Mats leteid Sinise oh Sia tare ah nae DAS leh alain a are cleonns 59 6, 264 47,811 
HS 2 ent tense scrabct eta ceal wie oN eel dis aveuacahoroiewin « PAPAS OE an Oe SOA a biceat 36 4,384 10,395 
N25 MPEP eee Cac etcce eer telco aye eter loreetre Oe Se tatnuate elite tus Mie eertla cere wie em scei tac paeyahel eke eoavens 41 9 822 22,817 
GPA) 5 of CCRC IO OE RRC ETE DROIT CR Tea HOOT EES AIRE ane UN HERES Ey PN Shin cea B 49 7,831 26, 808 
Md) PERE MPE RIE Na cts Mencia Tc atordciate cit tre tic Gite an Meo chee aieiert ate aMe ares Seal evern eile wists wus 45 5, 632 33,233 
OSIM PNE Team CPE aey., Sie! cole eclghe chen y,', vats ong, ela guetabary mua: Epa d Seve eae oie bio: ar rs Macatee COROT Gils 24 6,356 48,486 
LOS PER eT PAT PATE oss es yw aia Suen eiceratno aacuare tote a Sti, Guar Valea aIa love esy: woe © aX ge ac punat cr ohaMefaiousiads 23 9,335 108, 528 
IES ss ge BACHE US OCIS Ren CUION Gece eaean hE SBP RM Sey SNE SPE a PQ 16 3,957 111,935 
BU SABO SNE Cee raiiere ates he in ais, wrols niercrars Wises rg rd Se ols RAR MES, ees TOS waar 24 a, 100 10,393 
UR teal Sa hea ka RRM ERIE Coir MeN IG SER RPE cx ROTI PACE CORREA EICTERTS citer My ae oe eR Iara 12 2,323 18, 563 
DS Goer epeRe rar See ce ener i ja Ctecbey a Charcters aes Avera) aia,leiataAehine MSL cus wise orsahel ater aleve eaten: overst enue errea 6 43 7,354 16,980 
LISS? Bae Sa cM cal tea baa ie Sts ey On I ae is Ue NOUN ATCA Ae gn oe va Re Sap a 52 11,411 29,916 
FEEDS Cote eared eee RU RPE cfm oe rect ed wei taeiNy latahionnin\ om abevever ond masa’ eel ¢ 6 ane hararelloueteteheuel ave 72 11,388 35, 456 
SLD ES Same meee SHANE Cala Oe eT oi ore wie a eer Ste wid araleter’e laosielat dralGiale cera abviis a laneial ies Weis lee Seale Mistate’ 66 16, 082 53, 801 
BVA Cire eure TGS ates ISILT cv kA Icle. site ici, occa ate, cietaie va lnyer se Ne aa Bete oteTd Gd, d's) Saleh spot she's 57 10,475 28,097 
HEY coe: CE gra RMIT I EACEABICUCILS SIneCURIOR ON iar eh ci HPS ion ca beO ey Mie aa Ui Pa cat REARS ra 89 15, 261 26, 237 
AS rape eMusic Naw cot Parcter Basan net Gs siescers by avtraiiche Gal oeae ioeuals wr sPchenamianis essa wisi claims ees 64 14, 282 51, 436 
HD AS Ean Png cave ue Ri Me SHEL, “cts veal ch cay ack aia gyro) AM RW RT ails'o. aan fat ie as Rieu ase elas og Bee eve UALS SINS 69 10, 935 15,003 
YEG, cy Na ie Ray de BERR RR Rij UREA 4. Wren RA EO ee ae at a ih EA, gee eRe aE ae 149 29,766 52,602 
NO ETE eral ec ce ter nek be cia. o Os RES ee ea LN co relat BIW Ste oe ete Bley ome PPO iho he abel e 154 39,158 66, 629 
HSER 5 cyece a, AUN ECO ERS EREREEIEo DG CR NITRIC CMR EET OOD cot ok HIE SPIO ree en etna 97 15, 696 30,393 


EE (gEES] AYO TEEN Gs) gare Hires Mie nitric SIC IRIN On ITROE GREE SIT ORAM” Gomorra ica ie 39 9,161 23, 432 





(4) Workers directly or indirectly affected are included. 
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The Labour Month in Brief 


The turning point in the seasonal trend 
of employment occurred, as usual, during 
March, and by mid-April the seasonally 
active agricultural and construction indus- 
tries were absorbing thousands of workers. 
Labour shortages at least as great as those 
which occurred in 1947 were anticipated; 
though immigration was helping to relieve 
the situation in some industries. 


A forecast of business investment (see 
p. 443) indicated continued expansion 
during 1948. Industrial production was 
continuing at a high level; and during the 
first quarter of 1948 time loss from strikes 
was about half the total for the corre- 
sponding period in 1947, 


Employment 


The number of unplaced applicants for 
employment registered at local offices of 
the National Employment Service began 
to decline during mid-March, dropping 
from a seasonal high of just over 200,000 
at March 1 to 184,000 at April 15. 


During the month of February a total 
of 138,417 persons received unemployment 
insurance benefit payments, the number 
rising to 154,754 in March. The number 
of compensated unemployed days also rose, 
from 2,544,452 in February to 3,364,791 in 
March. However the number of new 
claimants for benefit declined from 88,016 
to 63,869. 


The monthly survey of the leading 
industrial employers, undertaken by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, illustrated 
the winter seasonal decline in employment. 
On the basis of June 1, 1941100, the 
employment index dropped from 127-2 at 
January 1, 1948, to 124-5 a month later, 
and to 124-3 at March 1. The index was, 
however, almost 5 per cent higher than 
at the conrespondine date in 1947. 


The decline in the index at the beginning 
of March was caused by seasonal losses of 
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employment in logging and construction. 
The trend was also downward in hotels 
and restaurants and in trading establish- 
ments. On the other hand manufacturing 
as a whole showed improvement, despite 
seasonal curtailment in the food industries. 
There were substantial increases in iron 
and steel, due to resumption of operations 
in certain plants which had been seriously 
affected by temporary shortages of gas and 
power, and considerable gains in textiles. 
An important recovery in mining resulted 
mainly from the settlement of the coal 
dispute in Western Canada. 


Industrial Relations 


While the majority of Western coal 
miners had gone back to work following 
their strike in the early part of 1948, some 
1,700 miners in 13 establishments were still 
on strike. This dispute caused 35,000 of 
the 56,808 man-working days lost through 
strike action in March, 1948. As indicated 
above, however, time loss for the first 
quarter of the year was substantially lower 
than in the corresponding period of 1947. 

In the field of federal jurisdiction, 
disputes in ocean-going and inland trans- 
portation occupied particular attention. A 
strike among the licensed officers of. 
Canadian-registered deep sea dry-cargo 
vessels was settled in April. The reports 
of Conciliation Boards, charged with con- 
sidering wage demands of different groups 
of railway employees, will be printed in 
next month’s LAasour GAZETTE. 


Cost of Living 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index, on the base 1935-39—=100, 
reached all-time high points successively 
on March 1 and April 1, of 150-8 and 
151-6. The increase in this series since 
April last year amounted to 21 points. 
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From August 1, 19389 to April 1 this year, 
the increase in the cost-of-living index was 
50-4 per cent. 

Clothing and food indexes showed the 
greatest changes between March and April, 
although small advances were registered 
also by fuel and light, home furnishings 
and services, and miscellaneous items. The 
increase in the food group which rose from 
185-9 to 186-8, was attributable mainly 
to fresh vegetables and meats, although 
scattered advances occurred in other sec- 
tions of the food budget; there were a 
few minor decreases which included a 
further seasonal recession for eggs. 

The clothing index moved up from 
169-9 to 172-9, with footwear leading a 
broad list of increases. Home furnishings 
and services changed from 161-2 to 161-9, 
fuel and light from 121-0 to 121-3, and 
miscellaneous items from 122-8 to 122:9. 
The rental index remained at 119-9. 

The Bureau of Statistics reported, how- 
ever, that there was some levelling out 
of the rise in prices in the first quarter of 
1948, wholesale prices having moved down- 
ward slightly during February. It was 
not yet clear what effects the general 21 
per cent advance in a wide range of 
railway freight rates, authorized late in 
March, would have on price levels. 


Earnings 


At February 1, average hourly earnings 
in manufacturing declined slightly for the 
first time in two-years, standing at 86-5 
cents, as compared with 86-6 cents at 
January 1 and 85-6 cents at December 1, 
1947. 

Taken into consideration with the rise 
in the cost of living, real wages declined, 
the index in manufacturing (av. 1946= 100), 
falling to 100-9 as compared with 102-4 
and 104-2 in the two preceding months. 


Labour Income 


The total of wages, salaries and supple- 
mentary labour income in January is 
estimated at $534 million, showing an in- 
crease of $68 million or 15 per cent over 
the total for January, 1947, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This 
figure is $7 million lower than in the 
preceding month. 

In almost all industries labour income 
in January was slightly less than that paid 
out in December. Curtailment of activity 
for the winter season influenced the 
extractive and construction industries, 
while shortages of gas and power in 
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highly industrialized areas brought about 
contraction of employment and ~- labour 
income in the manufacturing and utilities 
industries, 


Foreign Trade 


Foreign trade of Canada in February 
was valued at $392,500,000, the highest 
figure ever shown for the month, but the 
lowest monthly total since the corre- 
sponding month last year when the value 
was $358,900,000, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Merchandise imports in February, with 
a value of $182,200,000 were at a record 
level for the month, although lower than 
in any month since February last year, 
comparing with  $206,100,000 in January 
and $177,100,000 in February, 1947. During 
the first two months of this year, imports 
were valued at $388,200,000 compared with 
$350,900,000 in the like period of 1947. 

Merchandise exports in February were 
valued at $208,300,000, a peacetime high 
figure for the month, although the lowest 
month’s total since April last year. The 
figure for January was $235,400,000 and for 
February last year, $179,500,000. 

The over-all commodity trade balance 
was favourable to Canada to the extent 
of $28,100,000 compared with $33,000,000 in 
January and $4,700,000 in February last 
year. Favourable balance with the United 
Kingdom in February was $33,900,000 com- 
pared with $43,400,000 in January and 
$34,500,000 a year ago. The debit balance 
with the United States declined further to 
$40,500,000 compared with $43,200,000 in 
January and $67,100,000 in February last 
year. 

Imports from the United States showed 
a slight recession in February, being valued 
at $136,847,000 compared with $138,429,000 
in February last year, while the total for 
the two months, January and February, 
was $286,823,000 as against $274,877,000 in 
the like period of 1947, a rise of four per 
cent. Imports from the United Kingdom 
were higher in February, amounting to 
$17,872,000 as against $10,515,000, bringing 
the two-month total to $39,462,000 as 
against $24,773,000. 

Exports in March rose to $228,400,000. 
Those to the United States continued the 
marked expansion of recent months, 
amounting to $112,519,000 as compared 
with $83,098,000 in March last -year. 

Exports to the United Kingdom showed 
a further advance in March, being valued 
at $59,182,000 as compared with $47,558,000 
in the corresponding month last year. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


A rise of 74 per cent over 
Increase in the 19389 wage level is 
revealed by the preliminary 
index of wage rates for 
1947. This index, calcu- 
lated in the Research and 
Statistics Branch of the Department of 
Labour, shows a general increase of 12-2 
per cent over 1946. 

Substantial increases over 1946 are indi- 
cated in five of the six main industrial 
groups. In logging the rise is 16-8 per 
cent, and in manufacturing, the largest 
group, it is 14:7 per cent. 

A table of index numbers, on the base 
1939100, with the percentage increases 


wage rate 
index in 


1947 


over 1946, is shown below:— 
Percentage 
1947 increase 1947 
1946 Preliminary over 1946 
General Index .... 155.2 174.1 12.2 
lroverentnven “2 ee ain onic 167.4 195.6 | 16.8 
INICIO TINO Be yriee's wees « 140.6 162.1 15.3 
Manufacturing .... 161.5 185.2 14.7 
Construction, ..)..... 143.9 153.4 6.6 
Transportation and 
Communication .. 143.5 146.0 eye 
Service (Laundries) 147.5 WAN ALK GENT 
In answer to a question by 
Exclusion Mr. A. L. Smith (Calgary 
of known West), as to Government 
Communists policy with respect to the 
under exclusion of known 
Immigration Communists at Canadian 
Act ports of entry, the Rt. 


Hone lsc S:: 56. Laurent; 
Sia of State for External Affairs, 
stated in the House of Commons on 
March 11 that the sections of the Immi- 
gration Act and the Regulations had “been 
under review by the members of the 
Government in the light of known condi- 


tions with respect to certain persons who 


could be described as known Communists, 
who were believed to be coming to Canada 
for the purpose of exercising here activi- 
ties which under the Taft-Hartley Act 
they can no longer exercise in the United 
States. 

“The decision has been that the immi- 
gration officers are to be asked or directed 
to take the view that under the existing 
law and regulations such persons are not 
admissible to Canada.” 


An immigration board of 


Reid inquiry on April 10 ordered 
Robinson the deportation of Reid 
ordered Robinson, Eastern Vice- 
deported President of the Interna- 


tional Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers. Mr. Robinson 
appealed the board’s decision. 

The board of inquiry’s decision was that 
Mr. Robinson was not admissible to 
Canada under subsections (n) and (0) of 
section 3. of the Immigration Act, which 
read as follows :— 


3. No immigrant, passenger, or other 
person, unless he is a Canadian citizen, or 
has Canadian domicile, shall be permitted 
to enter or land in Canada, or in ease of - 
having landed in or entered Canada shall 
be permitted to remain therein, who belongs 
to any of the following classes, hereinafter 
called “prohibited classes’: 


.(n) Persons who believe in or 
advocate the overthrow by force or 
violence of the Government of Canada 
or of constituted law and authority, or 
who disbelieve in or are opposed to 
organized government, or who advocate 
the assassination of public officials, or who 
advocate or teach the unlawful destruc- 
tion of property; ° 

(o) Persons who are members of or 
affiliated with any organization enter- 
taining or teaching disbelief in or 
opposition to organized government, or 
advocating or teaching the duty, neces- 
sity, or propriety of the unlawful assault- 
ing or ‘killing of any officer or officers 
either of specific individuals or of officers 
generally, of the Government of Canada 
or of any other organized government, 
because of his or their official character, 
or advocating or teaching the unlawful 
destruction of property. 


Mr. Robinson had entered Canada on 
March 4 as an accredited representative 
of the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, having previously 
been in Canada earlier im the year, 
engaged in organizing activity in the 
Northern Ontario gold mines. : 

He was taken into custody at Timmins, 
Ontario, on March 23, and brought to . 
Toronto for examination under the Immi- 
gration Act. He was released on $500 
bond on condition that he refrain from 
engaging in union activity and that he 
report to the immigration office daily, 
pending a decision by the board of inquiry. 
Following the decision of the board, his 
conditional freedom on bond was con- 
tinued, pending the appeal to the Minister 
of Mines and Resources. 
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During the month of 
Progressof March, 1948, over 1,300 
immigration ~ Displaced Persons arrived 
to Canada in Canada from Europe 

increasing the number of 
D.P. workers who have arrived since. last 
Summer to nearly 8,000. Included in the 
March arrivals were men for metal mines, 
steel mills, railway track maintenance 
work, and construction work for the 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion. The group also included domestic 
workers and garment workers. 

The movement of girls from D.P. camps 
to Canada for employment as domestic 
workers in city homes has proven successful 
and arrangements are being made in co- 
operation with the provincial Ministers of 
Agriculture for the specialized placement 
of young women from D.P. Camps in 
Canadian farm homes. Arrangements are 
also being made with the co-operation of 
the provincial authorities for the selection 
of male workers for agriculture from among 
the D.P’s and also a number of married 
couples, the women to do domestic work 
in the homes and the men to work in the 
fields. It is hoped that these workers for 
agriculture can be brought to Canada from 
the D.P. Camps by early June. Placement 
of the workers will be made through joint 
administration by the Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Committees and the National 
Employment Service. 


It is hoped that during the next few 
months additional shipping accommodation 
will be made available and that early 
arrivals from D.P. Camps will include 
building construction workers, construction 
labourers for the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission and railway track main- 
tenance workers. 

In addition to the approximately 2,000 
single men from D.P. Camps who are 
expected to work on the farms, a con- 
siderable volume of. agricultural labour is 
expected to result from immigration from 
Holland and the United Kingdom. A total 
of 2,500 Dutch families are expected, 
including about 10,000 people in all. 

Arrangements have been made with the 
emigration authorities in Malta for the 
admission of 500 immigrants from that 
Island for employment in Canada as con- 
struction workers. Canadian officials have 
proceeded to Malta to make the selection 
and conduct the necessary immigration and 
medical examinations. Arrangements for 
the placement of these workers will be 
made by the Department of Labour. Many 
of these men have been skilled construc- 
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tion workers in Malta but they will be 
placed in employment in Canada as con- 
struction labourers until such time as they 
have gained a knowledge of Canadian 
customs and methods, after which they 
may advance to tradesmen status upon 
proving their ability. 


A development of con- 


Wage siderable general import- 
agreement ance in the field of indus- 
at Steel trial relations occurred late 
Company in March when the Steel 
of Canada Company of Canada, 

Limited, Hamilton, Ont., 
concluded a new collective agreement 


with the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL). The principal provisions of 
the agreement include an over-all increase 
in wage rates of 114 cents per hour, bring- 
ing basic minimum wages up to $45.12 for 
a 48-hour work-week, and three additional 
paid holidays. The agreement became 
effective on April 1, and covers some 5,000 
employees. 

It was anticipated that the pattern set 
by this agreement would have an important 
bearing upon negotiations between the 
same union and the Algoma Steel Corpora- 
tion, Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and 
the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
Limited, Sydney, NS. 


Acting upon the recom- 


Unemploy- mendation of the Unem- 
ment ployment Insurance 
Insurance Advisory Committee, the 
coverage Government, by Order in | 
extended to Council, P.C. 587, dated, 
stevedoring February 24, 1948, extended 


unemployment insurance 
coverage to employment in stevedoring. 
The payment of contributions into the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund commenced 
on April 1. 


The trial of eighteen manu- 


Judgment in facturers and wholesalers 
prosecution of dental supplies on the 
of alleged charge that they unlawfully 


combine of conspired with other 
dental supply named persons and com- 
companies 


or lessen competition in 
trade in dental supplies contrary to Sec- 
tion 498 of the Criminal Code was held 
at Toronto, before .Mr. Justice F. H. 
Barlow of the Ontario Supreme Court 
sitting with a jury. The trial began on 
February 23, 1948 and ended on March 18, 
1948 with acquittal of the accused. 


panies to unduly prevent 
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In dealing with the circumstances sur- 
rounding acquittal the Rt. Hon. J. L. 
Tisley, (Minister of Justice, in a statement 
to Parliament on March 238, 1948, said :— 


Acquittal was not based on the informa- 
tion contained in the documents: found in 
the possession of the accused. companies, 
but followed the judge’s ruling that the 
documents had not’ been _ sufficiently 
authenticated by the fact of possession, 
as claimed by the Crown. According to 
the ruling, the Crown should have proved 
specifically that the companies actually 
existed during the period of the charge, 
that the persons purportedly acting on 
behalf of them actually had authority to 
act, and that signatures of persons sign- 
ing letters should have been proved by 
other evidence. 

The eminent counsel acting for the 
Crown proceeded with full confidence in 
the merits of the case disclosed by the 
documents and in the manner in which 
they were proved. Withdrawal of the 
case from the jury resulted not from 
inadvertence or unintentional omission on 
the part of Crown counsel, but from a 
basic difference of opinion as to the rules 
of evidence to be applied. 


The prosecution had based its case on 
more than five hundred documents seized 
from the possession of the accused com- 
panies under search warrants. No evidence 
was submitted on behalf of the accused 
companies but a motion was made for a 
directed verdict of not guilty. Argument 
on this motion lasted for approximately 
three days, at the conclusion of which Mr. 
Justice Barlow upheld the motion and 
directed the jury to enter a verdict of not 


~ guilty. 


In view of the importance of the matter 
the Crown has filed notice of appeal 
against the judgment. Counsel for the 
Crown are D. L. McCarthy, K.C., Peter 


Wright and Donald A. Keith, all of 


Toronto. The prosecution was undertaken 
at the instance of the Attorney-General of 
Canada and followed an investigation under 
the Combines Investigation Act (L.G., 
Sept., 1947, pp. 1264-5; March, 1948, 
p. 138). 


A Bill .to amend the 


Bill to Canada Shipping Act was 
amend introduced in the Senate 
Canada during March. The _ pro- 


Shipping Act posed amendments have to 
do with the certification 
of officers; the shipping of seamen and the 
rights and liabilities of seamen; steam- 
ship inspection; fatal accidents (entitling 
the dependents of a seaman who has been 
killed to institute an action against the 
ship); and the implementation of certain 
International Labour Conventions. 


The latter amendment would give the 
Governor in Council power to make regu- 
lations to give effect to four Conventions 
adopted at the 28th (Maritime) Session 
of the International Labour Conference 
held at Seattle in 1946. These conven- 
tions are the Medical Examination (Sea- 
farers) Convention, 1946; the Certification 
of Able Seamen Convention, 1946; the 
Food and Catering (Ships’ Crews) Con- 
vention, 1946; and the Certification of 
Ships’ Cooks Convention, 1946. 


The Bureau of Technical 
Upward trend Personnel recently made 
in salaries some observations in regard 
of technical to trends in salaries being 
personnel paid to engineers and 

scientists, which supple- 
ment the findings published in the October 
issue of the Lasour GAZETTE (p. 1422). 

The Bureau reports that since 1941, 
when it first had the opportunity to 
observe such matters, the trend in start- 
ing salaries on graduation has been steadily 
upward. When the demands of war indus- 
tries and their effect on both supply and 
general wage rates were just beginning to 
be felt, the average starting salaries for 
new graduates was somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of $125 and $130 per month. 
For the three years April, 1942 to March, 
1945 inclusive, during which period all 
engagements were reported in compliance 
with manpower controls, the average start- 
ing salary was $160 per month. The 
graduating class of 1946 went to work at 
an average of just over $175 per month 
and in 1947 the figure was just a shade 
under $200. From proposed salaries indi- 
cated in estimates now being received 
from employers covering their needs from 
the class of 1948, it would appear that 
the upward trend is still in effect. 

“Tt is obvious,’ the Bureau comments, 
“that starting salaries for new graduates 
will always be split over a fairly wide 
range. Each specific opening is attended 
by its own set of qualifying conditions. 
It has been found however, that a dis- 
tribution curve indicating the spread of 
starting salaries maintains the same general 
characteristic form. The trend towards 
higher average salaries applies throughout 
the range over which such starting salaries 
may apply in any one year.... 

“Another significant trend is observed 
when new graduates’ salaries are split up 
into engineering and  non-engineering 
groups. The latter group for the purposes 
of the Bureau’s study embraces chemistry, 
physics, geology and agriculture, these 
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being the courses in which significant 
numbers can be observed. In the period 
1942 to 1945, these non-engineering groups 
averaged $150 per month against $167 for 
the engineering groups. In 1946 figures 
were $172 for non-engineering and $178 
for engineering. In 1947 there was little if 
any difference between the two categories.” 
The Bureau notes “the increased extent to 
which engineers and scientists, In common 
with persons with other types of profes- 
sional training, have been called upon to 
assume administrative duties,’ and adds 
that “available evidence shows that, rightly 
or wrongly, an engineer whose duties are 
predominately administrative will normally 
receive remuneration above the average 
for his age whereas one who is involved 
ia purely technological functions will 
normally receive less than the average. As 
senior administrative positions become 
available in larger numbers to. technical 
persons, the number in the higher salary 
brackets increases accordingly. The 
number of technical persons in Canada 
whose salary is $10,000 or more has now 
passed the 1,000 mark, the proportion being 
about one in thirty in some groups.” 


In answer to a question in 
Recipient of the House of Commons 
vacation pay recently by Mr. Angus 
not entitled to MacInnis (Vancouver East) 


unemploy- the Hon. Humphrey 
ment Mitchell, Minister of 
insurance Labour, stated the policy 
benefit of the © Unemployment 


Insurance Commission with 
respect to the benefit rights of persons 
receiving vacation pay. 

Mr. MacInnis asked if the Commission 
was refusing to pay unemployment insur- 
ance benefit to persons who receive annual 
vacation. pay at time of termination of 
employment until the period covered by 
the vacation pay had expired. 

In reply, the Minister said in part:— 

“The Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion does refuse to pay any unemployment 
insurance benefit to a person while he or 
she is on retirement leave with pay. 
Authority for that is given by section 29 
(1) (a) of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act which reads as follows: 

29. (1) An insured person 
deemed not to be unemployed; 
(a) during any period for which not- 
withstanding that his employment has 


terminated, he continued to receive 
(i) remuneration... 


shall be 


“Tt has come to my attention that in 
some instances civil servants retire with 
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six months full pay and allowances. The 
view taken by the Commission, and I 
think it is a sound one, is that actually 
they are receiving their full remuneration 
during that period and are not unemployed 
within the terms of the Act. 

“The other point raised by my lon. friend 
is this. In many provinces in Canada, 
certain stipulated vacations with pay are 
allowed by law, and some by trade union 
agreements. I agree with the Commis- 
sion that, where a person is receiving full 
pay for holidays under the law or by 
agreement with the employer, within the 
terms of the Act he is employed and is 
not entitled to benefits under the scheme. 
Then, of course, there is the over-riding 
factor that all have the right to appeal 
to a board of referees in whatever district 
they belong, this board being composed 
of an impartial chairman, representatives 
of the trade unions or workers and the 
employers’ organization. 


As a means of combating 
Seasonal farm labour shortages in 
movements of 1948, the Minister of 


farm labour Labour, Hon. Humphrey 
in Canada Mitchell, tabled in the 
in 1948 House of Commons in 

February an Order in 
Council (P.C. 559), providing for the 


renewal by the Dominion of agreements 
with the provinces covering movements of 
farm labour. The terms of the agree- 
ments are similar to those of 1947, which 
were endorsed by the fifth Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Conference held 
in Ottawa in December. 

Under the arrangements last year, the 
provinces were urged to use local labour 
to the greatest extent possible for meeting 
local seasonal shortages. However, where 
acute situations developed, it was neces- 
sary to move groups of workers from 
province to province. Some 5,000 farm 
workers were thus moved during the 
harvesting season. The field work for this 
program was handled by the National 
Employment Service in co-operation with 
provincial agricultural officials, and it is 
the intention to follow similar lines this 
year. 


Recent Orders in Council 


Orders in relate to the conditions of 
Council Japanese who were evacu- 
affecting ated during the war from 
Japanese the west coast, to inland 


areas in British Columbia 

and to Alberta. 
P.C. 589 of February 17, 1948, approves 
an agreement reached between the Muin- 
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ister of Labour and the Alberta Govern- 
ment with respect to welfare and educa- 
tion of Japanese in that Province who 
were evacuated from the west coast during 
the war. These people are to be given 
full residential status in Alberta from 
April 1, 1948. The costs of welfare and 
education for the group are to be shared 
on a 50-50 basis by the Province and the 
Dominion until March 31, 1950, at which 
time Dominion contributions will cease. 

P.C. 958 of March 6 approves an agree- 
ment with British Columbia which is 
similar except that it omits reference to 
education costs and residential status, 
these provisions being unnecessary since 
the Japanese were already residents of 
British Columbia, and subject to the 
provincial educational system. 

P.C. 637 of February 20, 1948, revokes 
P.C. 7355 of December 15, 1945, except as 
it affects Japanese who repatriated before 
December 5, 1947. In effect, it continues 
only the authority for the Government to 
transmit to repatriates already in Japan 
the remaining proceeds of any property 
which was left in the care of the Custodian 
of Alien Property. 

P.C. 804 of March 2, 1948, revokes part 
of P.C. 946 of February 5, 1948, which 
gave the Minister of Labour control over 
placement, movement, welfare and general 
supervision of Japanese evacuees. P.C. 
804 also provides that this Order along 
with P.C. 251 of January 13, 1942, pro- 
hibiting issuance of fishing licences to 
Japanese, would be completely revoked 
effective April 1, 1949. 


The number of persons 


Old age receiving old age pensions 
and blind in Canada increased from 
Pensioners 215,889 at September 30, 


in Canada 1947, to 223,364 at the 

end of the year. The 
Dominion Government’s contributions 
under the Dominion-Provincial scheme 
totalled $16,366,195 for the last quarter of 
the year, as compared with $14,091,096 in 
the preceding quarter. 

The average monthly pension ranged 
between $29 and $30 in every Province 
except Prince Edward Island where it was 
$94.53. In no Province was the number 





of pensioners as high as 3 per cent of the 
total population. 

Pensions were being paid to 7,872 blind 
persons at the end of the year, as com- 
pared with 7,476 at September 30. The 
cost to the Dominion was $557,696 for 
the last quarter of the year, and $537,832 
in the preceding quarter. The average 
monthly pension was just under $30 in all 
Provinces except Prince Edward Island 
where it was $27.81. Pensioners numbered 
less than 3 of 1 per cent of the total 
population in most Provinces. 


Reference was made in 
Ban on union last month’s Lasour 
political GAZETTE to the indictment 
expenditures issued against the CIO and 
in U.S.ruled its president, Mr. Philip 
unconstitu- Murray, on charges of 
tional violating the Taft-Hartley 

Act?’s ban on _ political 
expenditures by unions in federal election 
campaigns. 

On March 15 this section of the law 
was declared unconstitutional by Judge 
Ben Moore in the Federal District Court 
in Washington, D.C. 

Judge Moore held that this section of 
the Act deprived unions of their right 
to free speech, free press and free assembly ; 
and that the First Amendment to the 
Constitution protected not only the right 
of a newspaper publisher to print an 
editorial on a political candidate but also 
the right of the people “to be informed 
of the views represented by conflicting 
interests and opinions.” 

Subsequently the Government appealed 
this ruling, and hearings on the case before 
the Supreme Court were scheduled to begin 
late in April. 


Allowances for veterans 
Educational engaged in Vocational and 
allowances University training under 
for veterans the Veterans’ Rehabilita- 
increased tion Act were increased by 
Order in Council P.C. 824, 
dated February 26, 1948. 
The following table gives the schedule 
of monthly rates as provided by both the 
old and the new Orders:— 
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80 92 
90 108 122 134 |. 144 154 164 


Children 








One Two | Three | Four Five Six 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


104 114 122 130 138 


The additional amount per person in 
lieu of wife has been increased from $20 
to $30 per month. Under the new Order 
the “additional amount for each dependent 
parent—not exceeding $25 per month,” 
whereas the former allowance was $15 per 
month. 


A conference on Human 
Conference Problems in Industrial 
on human Organization was conducted 
problemsin at the University of 
industrial Toronto on March 19 for 
organization § executives of industrial and 

business firms. 
The conference leaders were from the 
University of Chicago, and their names 
and subjects were as follows: W. Lloyd 
Warner, “The Factory in the Community ;” 
Burleigh B. Gardner, “Human Relations 
in the Factory;” Everett C. Hughes, 
“Particular Community Influences on 
Factory Organization;” William Henry, 
“Psychological Problems of the Indi- 
vidual in Industry;” Martin B. Loeb, 
“Psychological Problems of Inter-personal 
Relations.” 


An amendment to the 
Amendment Prince Edward Island 


to P.E.I. Trade Union Act was 
Trade adopted during March 
Union Act which forbids closed-shop 


agreements; permits only 
“autonomous” trade unions to function 
within the Province; provides for arbi- 
tration before a strike may be called; 
and provides for the licensing of trade 
unions. 


The provisions of this legislation will 


be described in detail in a subsequent 
issue of the LaBour GAZETTE. 


In a dispute creating a 
Application of “national emergency” the 
Taft-Hartley Taft-Hartley Act gives the 
Act in President of the United 
“national States power to appoint a 
emergency” 3-member board to submit 
disputes to him a factual report. 
On the basis of this report 
he may direct the Attorney-General to 
seek an injunction in district court restrain- 
ing a stoppage of work for not more than 
80 days. 
This section of the Taft-Hartley Act has 
recently been invoked in several disputes. 
A threatened strike at the atomic energy 
piant at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, was 
averted during March by the first use of 
the injunction under this particular section 
of the Act. (A number of injunctions have 
been issued under other sections.) The 
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dispute was between the Carbide and 
Carbon Chemical Corporation and _ the 
Atomic Trades and Labour Council (AFL). 
It had to do with a new contract to replace 
the one that had expired and which had 
been reached by the union with a different 
company which had formerly operated the 
laboratory. The new operator proposed 
to modify the terms of the agreement. 


A fact-finding board, appointed by 
President Truman early in March, reported 
within a fortnight that fifteen issues 
remained to be settled between the com- 
pany and the union, but that “national 


safety limits the freedom” of a union to 


strike at the atomic energy plant. The 
President then sought an injunction, which 
was issued by the federal court at Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, and which forbade the 
workers to walk out, and the company to 
disturb the existing contract, for 80 days. 

Under the Act, following the issuance 
of an injunction the President is to 
reconvene the board of inquiry which, if 
the dispute is not settled in the meantime, 
is to report to him within 60 days the 
position of the parties and the employer’s 
last offer. This report is to be published 
within the next 15 days and the National 
Labour Relations Board is to take a ballot 
on the question of accepting the employer’s 
offer. Within another five days, the results 
of the ballot are to be certified to the 
Attorney-General and the latter is to move 
for the discharge of the injunction. The 
President, then, is to report fully to Con- 
gress on the whole proceedings, making, if 
the dispute continues, such recommenda- 
tions as he thinks fit “for consideration 
and appropriate action.” 

Two other recent disputes “creating a 
national emergency” were the nation-wide 
strike of members of the United Packing- 
house Workers (CIO) and the walkout of 
the United Mine Workers (independent) 
in the soft coal industry. 

The meat packers’ strike resulted from 
the failure of the union and the “big four” 
companies to agree on a wage increase, 
the union having asked 29 cents an hour 
and the companies having offered 9 cents. 
It began on March 16, in spite of an 
appeal by President Truman in which he 
announced the appointment of a  fact- 
finding board under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
and requested that action be postponed 
until April 1 in order to give the board 
time to report. 

The dispute in the soft coal industry 
had to do with the administration of the 








health and welfare fund established pre- 
viously by collective bargaining (L.G., 
Aug., 1947, p. 1099). 

Because of the failure of the board of 
trustees to agree on a program no pay- 
ments. had been made from the fund. 
Besides John L. Lewis, for the union, and 
Ezra Van Horn, for the operators, the 
board had as a third neutral member 
Thomas E. Murray, a New York indus- 
trialist, who was named under the 1947 
contract but resigned last December in 
protest over the inability of the other two 
trustees to agree. 

In mid-March Mr. Lewis charged the 
operators with causing “a dispute of 
national magnitude” by their unwillingness 
to agree to the operation of a pension 
program. He then sent a circular to his 
local unions asking their “reaction” to his 
charge that the operators had “dishon- 
oured” their current contract. A walkout 
in eleven states was the miners’ expres- 
sion of their “reaction.” 

Following an attempt at conciliation by 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, President Truman appointed a 
fact-finding board under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The report of this board, submitted 
to the President within eight days, set 
forth the basis of disagreement on the 
pension fund, and noted that Mr. Lewis’ 
plan for its use had been found to be 
actuarially unsound by two separate groups 
of actuaries. Dealing with the cause of 
the walkout, the board found that “the 
stoppage was not independent action by 
the miners acting individually and sepa- 
rately,” but resulted from communications 
to the officers and members of the union 
from Mr. Lewis “which induced them to 
take concerted action to stop work.” 

The President then asked for an injunc- 
tion; and on April 3 a temporary restrain- 
ing order was issued by the United States 
District Court at Washington directing Mr. 
Lewis and other officers of the union and 
the soft-coal operators to engage in collec- 
tive bargaining to settle their differences 
on pensions, and ordering the union to 
“forthwith instruct all members .. . to 
cease the said strike and immediately to 
return to their employment... .” 

Meanwhile Mr. Lewis had despatched a 
message to the mine workers, outlining 
the course of events, and stating: “I have 
not .. . authorized, directed, suggested, 
requested or recommended any stoppage 
of work or any continuation of any 
stoppage, and I do not now do so... 

“Any action or decision which you may 
now care to take continues to be entirely 
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for your own determination without direc- 
tion of any character from me or from any 
of your international officers. .. .” 


As the Lasour GAZETTE went to press 
some of the miners had returned to work 
but others were still on strike. Mr. Lewis 
had been charged with contempt of court 
for failing to order the miners back to work. 


An injunction was issued 
Injunction on March 27 by a United 
issued in States district court judge 
strike of U.S. to restrain the Interna- 
typographical tional Typographical Union 
union (AFL) and its principal 

officers from striking in 
violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Relations between the ITU and news- 
paper publishers, prior to the coming into 
force of the Act, were customarily fixed 
by written contracts containing closed- 
shop provisions. In view of the Act’s 
prohibition of the closed-shop, the union, 
at its convention last fall, adopted a “no 
contract” policy under which no contracts 
would be entered into with employers, 
and members would accept employment 
only from employers who were willing to 
employ them under the “conditions of 
employment” set forth by local unions in 
line with the ITU’s general policy. This 
policy was later modified by the union in 
some respects. 

Members of the Chicago local of the 
union have been on strike against five 
daily newspapers since November 24, and 
strikes and slowdowns have occurred in 
certain other cities. Strikes have occurred 
on the publishers’ insistence that the union 
sign contracts in conformity with the Taft- 
Hartley Acct; with wages and other issues 
also involved. 

The National Labour Relations Board 
has been conducting hearings on charges 
that the uniom has violated the Act, one 
provision of which terms it an unfair 
labour practice for a union to refuse to 
bargain collectively. 

The injunction forbids the ITU and its 
international officers from “supporting, 
authorizing, ... or encouraging subordinate 
local unions ... to engage in, or to con- 
tinue to engage in, any strikes” resulting 
from refusal to bargain collectively and 
refusal to execute a written contract. The 
union is specifically forbidden to require 
locals to demand unilateral “conditions of 
employment,” to insist on publishers 
accepting a closed-shop, to include a 
sixty-day cancellation clause in a contract, 
to incorporate in contracts union laws 
discriminating against employees because 
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of non-membership in the ITU, and to 
attempt to cause employers to so discrim- 
inate against employees except in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Taft-Hartley 
law. 

The injunction is to remain in effect 
until the National Labour Relations Board 
has ruled on the charges before it. 

The ITU announced that it would 
comply with the order. On March 30 the 
Chicago local .wrote to the Chicago News- 
paper Publishers Association requesting 
that negotiations be resumed. 

The ITU advised its local unions to 
seek one-year contracts, including among 
other things a hiring clause which would 
give the union equal power with the 
employer to devise and conduct tests of 
job applicants’ competency—though it 
was stated that the clause was not to be 
used as a means of discriminating against 
anyone because of membership or non- 
membership in a union. 


A trend towards liberaliza- 


Trends in tion of company policies 
vacation towards employees’ vaca- 
policies trons is noted in the 
in U.S.A. February, 1948, issue of 


Personnel Management 
Record, published by the US. National 
Industrial Conference Board. 


In a survey covering 30/7 companies, 
the Board found that 108, or 33-6 per 
cent, were changing their vacation policies 
for 1948, mostly in a manner beneficial 
to the employees. The. most common 
change, applying to 44 companies, is to 
grant longer paid vacations to employees 
who have five or more years of continued 
service. Other changes include: grant of 
extra time or extra compensation to 
employees who have a vacation period in 
which a, normally paid holiday occurs; 
reduced eligibility rules; vacation pay to 
workers terminating their employment 
prior to the vacation season; complete 
shut-down of plant operations to dispose 
at one time of all vacations; and changes 
in manner of computing vacation pay. 


Accident Hazards and 
Hazards and Costs in the Construction 
compensation Industry is the title of a 


costsin N.Y. bulletin issued in June, 
construction 1947, by the Workmen’s 
industry Compensation Board of 


New York State. The 
publication is based on the first of a series 
of studies which is being made by the 
Board of hazards and compensation costs 
in different industries. 
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The report covers accidents for which 
compensation was awarded in the year. 
specified, the latest being 1945. “Accident” 
includes an occupational disease, and 
“construction” includes building, engineer- 
ing projects and “special trade contracts” 
such as those for plumbing, painting, 
carpentry and other special trades in 
construction. } 

The unprecedented activity in the build- 
ing trades has resulted in a boom in 
apprenticeship and the employment of 
new and untrained workers for various jobs. 
These inexperienced workers, the pressure 
to complete jobs and protracted overtime 
work will probably tend to increase 
accidents, the bulletin points out. 

‘Moreover, accidents in construction are 
more severe than in other industries, and 
compensation costs are, therefore, rela- 
tively high at any time. Another factor 
making for high compensation costs is the 
large proportion of skilled workers in the 
industry, relatively high-paid men. In 
1945, it 19 reported, more than 50 per cent 
of all compensation claimants from the 
building trades were skilled men as com- 
pared with 16 per cent of all compensated 
cases. 


The accident trend in construction, im 
general, followed closely the trend of the 
industry, there being a lag of about one 
year in the closing of compensated cases. 
In the peak years of building activity, 
from 1925 to 1929, accidents in construc- 
tion were responsible for more than 20 
per cent of all closed compensation cases, 
and it is estimated that less than 20 per 
cent of the working force within the scope 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, were 
in that industry... In 1944 and 1945 only 
about 5 per cent of compensated accidents 
were in construction, reflecting the decline 
of building activity, although progress in 
accident prevention may also have been 
responsible for some of the improvement. 

The most frequent cause of accidents 
in 1945 was some object, one handled by 
the worker or a falling or moving object, 
or one which he struck or stepped on. 
Such accidents, caused by the collapse of 
walls, trenches, etc., by falling objects, by 
over-exertion in handling heavy building 
materials, by stepping on nails, and so on, 
made up 40 per cent of the injuries in 
1945 but did not result in so many deaths 
as the fall of workmen from some elevation. 

First, as a cause of fatal accidents, were 
falls from scaffolds and stagings, ladders, 
roofs and parts under construction or 
demolition, and other ‘elevations. Such 


falls caused 45 per cent of all deaths and 
20 per cent of all accidents in construction 
in 1945. : 

Other causes of accidents in the order of 
severity were: construction machinery and 
hoists, electric shocks, dust, chemicals and 
harmful materials, explosives and highly 
‘inflammable substances, and hand tools. 

It might be noted that the International 
Labour Conference, recognizing the highly 
dangerous character of the industry, 
adopted in 1937, a Convention (No. 62) con- 
cerning Safety Provisions in the Building 
Industry which set out certain standards 
of safety in the placing of scaffolds and 
platforms, the construction and use of 
hoisting appliances, and as to safety 
equipment and first aid. Four Recom- 
mendations were also adopted at the same 
Session of the Conference, concerning 
safety inspection, co-operation in accident 
prevention and vocational education for 
building. A Model Building Code is 
appended to the first Recommendation. 
The text of the International Labour Con- 
vention and the Recommendations was 
published by the Department of Labour 
of Canada in 1946, under the title Safety 
in Building. This pamphlet is available 
on request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


The time lost in American 
Work injuries industry on account of 
in U.S.A. 


accidental injuries occur- 
in 1946 ring in 1946 has been 
estimated by the Bureau 


of Labour Statistics of the U.S. Department 
of Labour at 422 million days, sufficient 
to have provided a full year’s employment 
for some 142,000 workers. When the 
future economic losses resulting from the 
fatal accidents and permanent impailr- 
ments of 1946 are taken into account, the 
Bureau estimates the total time loss at 
230 million days or the full-time employ- 
ment for a year of 765,000 workers. 

These estimates are based on a survey 
of the accidents in 1946 in more than 
51,000 industrial establishments. <A report 
of the survey appears in Bulletin 921 of 
the Bureau of Statistics. 

For the sixth consecutive year, disabling 
injuries resulting from accidents in indus- 
try exceeded two million. The estimated 
total of 2,056,000 injuries is ome per cent 
higher than the figure for 1945, 2,020,300, 
but lower than for any of the war years 
of 1941 to 1944. 

Fatal accidents in 1946 are estimated 
at 16,500, the same as the revised figure 
for 1945. Permanent total disablement 
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followed from 1,800 accidents, also the same © 
as for 1945. It is considered that 
permanent total disability cases normally 
amount to about 10 per cent of fatal 
accidents. The 92,400 permanent partial 
impairments represented an increase of 
about 5,000 over 1945. About three- 
quarters of these in both years were of 
the hand or fingers. The numbers of 
injuries to the arms and eyes were also 
high. 

Taking 1926 as the base year, the index 
of injury-frequency rates (the number of 
disabling injuries incurred per million man- 
hours worked) in manufacturing in 1948 
stood at 94-4, the highest since 1980. It 
fell to 88-3 in 1944, 81-9 in 1945 and rose 
to 84:3 in 1946. The indices for both death 
and permanent total disablement have 
fallen steadily from 70-7 for 1948 to 60-1 
for 1946. 

Compared with agriculture, mining, con- 
struction, public utilities, transport and 
other industrial groups, manufacturing had 
the largest number of disabling injuries in 
1946, but it was in agriculture that the 
largest number of fatal accidents occurred, 
4.500. 

Industries with a high frequency rate— 
40 or more accidents per million man- 
hours worked—included cut stone and stone 
products, veneer mills, structural clay 
products, breweries, iron foundries, boat 
building, combined saw and planing mills, 
and logging with the highest rate, 80-4. 
Four industries had a rate of five or less: 
synthetic rubber, millinery, electric lamp- 
bulbs, and women’s and children’s clothing. 


Ostensibly, for the purpose 


Anti-strike of ending a 36-day railway 


legislation strike, which, it 1s reported, 
passed in “has almost starved 
Queensland Western Queensland into 


submission,” the govern- 
ment of that State has passed a stringent 
anti-strike law. 

‘The new law gives the police “power to 
prevent picketing and other methods of 
intimidation during illegal strikes.” Press 
reports state that under the new law 
“police can arrest without a warrant any 
picket,’ and senior police officers are 
permitted to enter by force, if necessary, 
any land or premises where they consider 
that an industrial offence has _ been 
committed. 

Moreover, it has been made an offence 
in Queensland to call a strike-breaker a 
“scab,” or to carry banners urging 
employees to leave their work. 
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The 
UN to obtain the 


Secretary-General of 
United Nations has 
reports on been asked . by the 
employment Economic and _ Social 
planning Council to obtain reports 
from member from member states on 
states their present action and 
plans for the future in 
regard to employment problems. 
According to the United Nations Bulletin, 
unusually high levels of production and 
employment prevail in many countries 
today. “But when the present period of 
reconstruction and of meeting shortages is 
over, and a normal export-import situa- 
tion is established, employment may fall 
off in key countries, and cause repercus- 
sions all over the world.” 


The Secretary-General! is also to ask the 
specialized agencies of the United Nations 
for their plans, and for an account of 
what they can do should a decline occur. 


An international trade 


International union conference, convened 
trade union by the British Trades 
conference Union Congress, met in 
supports London, England, on 
Marshall March 9 and 10 and issued 
Plan a declaration of trade 


union support for’ the 
European Recovery Program. The con- 
ference was attended by representatives 
of trade unions in sixteen countries, and 
is said to have been the first international 
conference to which the AFL, the CIO 
and the Railway Brotherhoods have all 
sent delegates. 

The declaration sets forth that American 
aid will help each nation to make the 
maximum contribution to the general good 
of Europe. ‘Without American aid, the 
conference foresees almost insurmountable 
difficulties in the way of a reconstruction 
of the European economic system on a 
self-supporting basis.” 

The declaration continues: “The confer- 
ence has satisfied itself by an examination 
of the principles underlying the present 
American proposals that no unacceptable 
conditions are attached to the offer of 
American aid, and that in particular there 
shall be no interference in the internal 
affairs of any participating country.” 
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The conference was of the view that 
trade unions should share in the admin- 
istration of the Marshall Plan as it affects 
each individual country, and the trade 
union movement as a whole should be 
associated with the work of conferences of 
the participating Governments. © 

Members of each labour organization 
are called on to “give their wholehearted 
support to the necessary measures that 
each country must take to fulfil the 
requirements of each national production 
program of economic renovation and 
modernization.” 

Such steps, according to the declaration, 
will aid development of economic co- 
operation “across national frontiers.” 

The conference also stated: “We declare 
our earnest desire to see other countries 
brought within the scope of the European 
Recovery Program. We repudiate firmly 
and emphatically any policy of aligning 
East against West.” 

A ten-member ERP Trade Union 
Advisory Committee was appointed by 
the conference to gather and circulate 
information, call future meetings, and offer 
co-operation to the 16-nation Committee 
for European Economic Co-operation. 

The president of the conference was Mr. 
Evert Kupers (representing Belgium, 
Holland and Luxembourg). Others who 
attended were: Sir George Chester (Great 
Britain and Eire), Mr. James Carey, CIO, 
and Mr. Frank Fenton, AF of L (United 
States), Mr. Konrad Nordhal (Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark), Mr. Giacomo 
Bernasconi (Switzerland and Austria), Herr 
Hans Boeckler (British, American and 
French zones of Germany), Signor G. 
Pastore (Italy), M. Leon Jouhaux (France), 
and M. G. Tessier (French Confederation 
of Christian Trade Unions). 

The committee is not limited to repre- 

sentatives of the trade union movements 
which sent delegates to the London con- 
ference. Representation is offered “to all 
bona fide trade union organizations” that 
may decide later to co-operate. 
-The French General Confederation of 
Labour (CGT), of which M. Jouhaux was 
formerly general secretary, was not repre- 
sented at the conference; nor was the 
majority group of the Italian General 
Confederation of Labour. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS BILL 


INTRODUCED IN 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Similar to Bill 338, which was introduced last summer but 
not proceeded with, an industrial relations bill was given 
second reading in the House of Commons on April 8 and 
referred to the Standing Committee on Industrial Relations. 


The measure is designed to incorporate in permanent form 
the main features of the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations (P.C. 1003). It will apply to specified industries 
coming within the legislative authority of Parliament. 


The title of the measure will be the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. With a few exceptions, which 
are listed below, the bill (Bill 195) is 
identical with the one which was intro- 
duced last year and considered by the 
Industrial Relations Committee (L.G., July, 
1947, pp. 923-940; Aug., pp. 1102-1107). 

In general principle it follows the pattern 
of the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions (P.C. 1003), which have been in effect 
by Order in Council, and is designed to 
replace the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. ! 

Its purpose is to provide machinery to 
prevent or minimize work stoppages in 
industries coming within the legislative 
authority of Parliament. 


Statement of 
Minister of Labour 


In introducing the bill in the House of 
Commons on April 6, the Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, spoke in part 
as follows:— 

“The essential purpose of the legislation 
is to create conditions favourable to the 
free exercise of collective bargaining 
between employers and employees. For 
that reason only such regulation of 
employer and employee activities in their 
industrial relationship which are considered 
as necessary for the protection of the 
public interest is incorporated in the legis- 
lation. The main responsibility is left with 
labour and management for the settlement 
between them of their problems, the 
negotiation of collective agreements and 
the administration of such agreements. ...” 


Recalling that the Industrial Relations 
Committee last year had heard repre- 
sentations from employer and _ labour 
organizations, the Minister continued :— 

“T would point out that the representa- 
tives of three out of four of the major 
labour organizations in Canada who 
appeared before the Committee endorsed 
the provisions of the bill. I believe I am 
on sound ground when I say that the 
employer organizations wkose representa- 
tives appeared before the Committee were 
reasonably satisfied with the provisions of 
the bill, although they submitted a number 
of additional provisions for the considera- 
tion of the Committee for incorporation in 
the legislation. 

“Employer and employee representatives 
have placed great emphasis on the import- 
ance of having uniform legislation in effect 
in labour relations in industry. I think 
this is sound and reasonable and sensible. 
Where you have a uniformity of practice 
and approach to the solution of labour 
disputes the trouble is kept in a com- 
parative sense, at the minimum. 

“In preparation of Bill No. 338 and in 
the revisions thereof which are embodied 
in the legislation which I now propose 
to introduce, there has been consultation 
with the provincial authorities with a 
view to presenting legislation which will 
be adequate, not only in our own sphere 
of jurisdiction, but appropriate and accept- 
able as a basis for provincial legislation. 
Assuming that the legislation which I am 
going to introduce is enacted by Parlia- 
ment without any substantial changes, 
there is, I believe, every indication that 
the legislation will also be acceptable to 
a considerable number of the provinces. 
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“Nova Scotia passed a new Trade Union 
Act in the spring of 1947, which was almost 
identical in its provisions with Bill No. 338 
of last session and with the legislation now 
being brought down. The Manitoba Gov- 
ernment has within the last few days 
brought down before the legislature a new 
Labour Relations Act, the provisions of 
which are almost identical with the bill I 
am now introducing. The Minister of 
Labour of Ontario announced in February 
of this year that, following a study of the 
proposed Dominion legislation, the Ontario 
Government, in the interests of uniform 
and ‘simplified labour laws, had decided 
tc. adopt the proposed Dominion legisla- 
tion. I understand that the Province of 
New Brunswick is studying the Dominion 
legislation before bringing down its own 
labour legislation. The British Columbia 
legislation is largely the same as ours with 
some slight differences. I think it can be 
fairly said that fundamentally the legisla- 


- tion in existence in Alberta at the moment 


follows along the same line.” 


Summary of Bill 


‘In summary the bill provides for— 

‘1. The definition and prohibition of 
unfair labour practices on the part of 
employers, unions and other persons. 

2. A procedure for certification of trade 
unions as bargaining agents for employees. 

3. A procedure for compulsory collective 
bargaining and the negotiation of collec- 
tive agreements, and conciliation in connec- 
tion, therewith. 

4. Prohibition of strikes and lockouts, 
the taking of strike votes and changes in 
terms of employment until the collective 
bargaining and conciliation procedure pre- 
scribed in the Act has been complied with. 

5. Collective agreements to. be binding 
upon the employer and the trade union 
who are parties thereto, and the employees 
covered thereby, and a procedure for final 
settlement by arbitration or otherwise, 
without stoppage of work, of grievances 
arising under the agreement. 


6. Prohibition of strikes and lockouts 
while a collective agreement is in effect. 

7. Penalties for violation of the provi- 
sions of the Act by employers, employees 
or trade unions or employers’ organizations. 

8. The establishment of a representative 
board, to be known as the Canada Labour 
Relations Board, to deal with applications 
relating to the right of trade unions to 
represent employees for collective 
bargaining. 
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9. The appointment of industrial dis- 
putes inquiry commissions to inquire into 
industrial matters or disputes. 

10. Co-operative arrangements with prov- 
inces in relation to the administration of 
provincial labour legislation similar to the 
Dominion legislation and the application 
thereof to any industry. 


Application 


The measure is to apply to employees 
employed in industries which are within 
the legislative authority of Parliament to 
regulate. These include— 

(a) navigation and shipping; 

(b) railways, canals, telegraphs, and other 

works and undertakings connecting 
a province with any other or extend- 
ing beyond the limits of a province; 

(c) lines of ships connecting provinces 
or extending beyond the limits of a 
province; 

(d) interprovincial ferries or ferries 
between a province and any other 
country ; 

(e) aerodromes and air transportation; 

(f) radio broadcasting stations; 

(g) works or undertakings which have 
been declared for the general advan- 
tage of Canada or for the advantage 
of two or more provinces; . 
any work, undertaking or business 
outside the exclusive legislative 
authority of the legislature of any 
province. 
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Crown corporations are subject to the 
Act except where excluded by the Governor 
in Council. 

Provision is made for co-operation with 
provinces which enact similar legislation. 
An agreement may be made with any such 
province providing for administration by 
the Dominion of. the provincial legislation 
in respect of one or more provincial 
industries. 


Changes in Bill 


The following are the principal changes 
in the provisions of Bill 195 as compared 
with last year’s bill:— 

The means of enforcing the provision 
that an employer may not discriminate 
against an employee because he is a 
member of a trade union have been altered. 
Where formerly a court could order the 
employer to pay compensation for loss of 
employment in a case where it finds the 
employee has been wrongfully discharged 
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on account of union activities, the court 
may now also order the reinstatement of 
the employee. (Section 40.) 

The waiting time of fourteen days after 
receipt of the report of a conciliation board, 
during which a union may not strike or an 
employer may not declare a lockout, has 
been reduced to seven days. (Sections 
14216, 2)"and--22,) 

The definition of “employee” has been 
altered by adding “members of the 
engineering profession” to the list of groups 
excluded from the application of the Act. 
(Section 2.) 

A provision relating to the qualifications 
of members of a Conciliation Board, which 
appeared in the I.D.I. Act and in P.C. 1008, 
but was omitted in Bill 338, has been 
reinserted. This provision prevents any- 
one with a pecuniary interest in the 
matters at issue, or who has recently acted 
as lawyer or paid agent for either party, 
from acting as a board member. (Section 
28.) 

A complete list of the changes is as 
follows:— — 


Section 2 (1) (i). The italicized word 
has been added: 


“employee” . . does not include ... 
(ii) a member of the medical, dental, 
architectural, engineering or legal profes- 
sion qualified to practise under the laws 
of a province and. employed in that 
capacity. 


Section 2 (1) (p). In the definition 
of the word “strike’’, the italicized words, 
which were in Bill 338, have been 
omitted: 


“strike” includes a cessation of work, or 
refusal to work or to continue to work, 
by employees in combination or in concert 
or in accordance with a common under- 
standing, for the purpose of compelling 
their employer to agree to terms or con- 
ditions of employment or to aid other 
employees in compelling their employer to 
agree to terms or conditions of employ- 
ment, 


A corresponding change is made in 
the definition of “to strike” im section 2 


Daa): 


Section 9 (1). The italicized words are 
new: 


Where a trade union makes application 
for certification under this Act as bargain- 
ing agent of employees in a unit, the 
Board shall determine whether the unit 
in respect of which the application is made 
is appropriate for collective bargaining 
and the Board may, before certification, 
if it deems it appropriate to do so, 
include additional employees in, or appro- 
priate employees from, the unit, and shall 
take such steps as it deems appropriate 


to determine the wishes of the employees 
in the unit as to the selection of a bargain- 
ing agent to act on their behalf. 


Section 9 (3). The words “in a unit 
. . . the employees in which are employed 
by two or more employers’ have been 
changed to read: “in a unit . . . which 
includes employees of two or more 
employers.” . 


Section 9 (4). In the first line of this 
subsection the word “shall” is changed to 
read “may”. 


Sections 14 (b), 15 (b), 21 (b), and 

22 (2) (b). The time of fourteen days 
which is mentioned therein has been 
changed to seven days. 


Section 19 (3). The words “and give 
effect thereto” have been added at the end 
of this subsection. 


Section 23. This section has been 
revised to read as follows: 


(1) No employee in a unit shall strike 
until a bargaining agent has become 
entitled on behalf of the unit of employees 
to require their employer by notice under 
this Act to commence collective bargain- 
ing with a view to the conclusion or 
renewal or revision of a collective agree- 
ment and the provisions of section twenty- 
one or twenty-two of this Act, as the case 
may be, have been complied with. 

(2) No employer shall declare or cause 
a lockout of employees while an applica- 
tion for certification of a bargaining agent 
to act for such employees is pending before 
the Board. 


Section 28 (8). 
been added: 


(8) No person 

(a) who has any pecuniary interest in 
the matters referred to the Board; or 

(b) who is acting or has within a period 
of six months preceding the date of his 
appointment acted in the capacity of 
solicitor, legal adviser, counsel, or paid 
agent of either of the parties; 
shall act as a member of a Conciliation 
Board. 


Section 40 (2) and 40 (3). The 
words printed in italics have been added: 


This subsection has 


(2) Where an employer is convicted 
for violation of paragraph (a) of subsec- 
tion two of section four of this Act by 
reason of his having suspended, trans- 
ferred, laid off or discharged an employee 
contrary to this Act, the convicting court, 
judge or magistrate, in addition to any 
other penalty authorized by this Act may 
order the employer to pay compensation 
for loss of employment to the employee 
not exceeding such sum as in the opinion 
of the court, judge or magistrate, as the 
case may be, is equivalent to the wages, 
salary or other remuneration that would 
have accrued to the employee up to the 
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date of conviction but for such suspen- 
sion, transfer, lay-off or discharge, and 
may order the employer to reinstate the 
employee in his employ at such date as 
in the opinion of the court, judge or 
magistrate is just and proper in_ the 
circumstances in the position which the 
employee would have held but for such 
suspension, transfer, lay-off or discharge. 

(3) Every person, trade union and 
employers’ organization who contrary to 
this Act refuses or neglects to comply 
with any order of a court, judge or 
magistrate made under this section or 
any lawful order of the Board is guilty 
of an offence and liable on summary con- 
viction to a fine not exceeding fifty dollars 
for each day during which such refusal 
or failure continues. 


Section 41 (4). The words printed in 


italics have been added: 


Every officer or representative of a. 


trade union who contrary to this Act, 
authorizes or participates in the taking 
of a strike vote of employees or declares 
or authorizes a strike contrary to this 
Act is guilty of an offence and liable upon 
summary conviction to a fine not exceeding 
three hundred dollars. 


Section 44 (3). The words printed in 


italics have been added: 


The Minister shall take into account 
any report made pursuant to this section 
or any action taken by the Board upon 
@ complaint referred to it under this Act 
in granting or refusing to grant consent 
to prosecute under section forty-six of this 
Act. 
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regulation” 
beginning of this section. 


Section 45 (2). This subsection is new 


and reads as follows: 


An information or complaint in respect 
of a contravention of the provisions of 
this Act may be for one or more offences, 
and no information, complaint, warrant, 
conviction or other proceedings TB 
prosecution is objectionable or insufficient 
by reason of the fact that it relates to 
two or more offences. 


Section 49 (1). This subsection has 


been revised to read as follows: 


Any document purporting to contain or 
to be copy of any rule, decision, direction 
or order of the Board, and purporting to 
be signed by a member of the Board, or 
the chief executive officer thereof, shall 
be accepted by any court as evidence of 
the rule, decision, direction, order or other 
matter therein contained of which it pur- 
ports to be a copy. 


Section 59. The words “subject’ to 
have been inserted at the 


Section 60. The words printed in 


italics have been added: 


The Board may, with the approval of 
the Governor in Council, make rules 
governing its procedure, including the 
fizving of a quorum of the Board, and, 
where an application for certification in 
respect of a unit has been refused, the 
time when a further application may be 
made in respect to the same unit by the 
same applicant. 

(2) The rules of the Board shall have 
effect upon publication in the Canada 
Gazette. 
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THE MANPOWER 
SITUATION 
IN 1947 


This article reviews the progress of the Canadian economy 
during 1947 when record levels of employment and income 


were achieved. 


Starting with an over-all survey, the article proceeds to a 
discussion of employment trends in particular industries, 
and then to a summary of regional developments. 


It contains brief notes on the extent of unemployment, and 
the progress of labour-management negotiations. 


In 1947, the Canadian economy achieved 
levels of employment and income never 
before equalled in its peace-time history. 

The post-war reconversion of industry 
and redistribution of the labour force, with 
the accompanying frictions and _ bottle- 
necks, had largely been completed by the 
beginning of 1947. Most industries were 
able to work at capacity since the flow 
of materials and parts was smoother and 
the supply of labour was more readily 
available. 


Demand still exceeded by far the supply 
of most goods. Almost all industries, 
therefore, were striving to produce even 
greater quantities of goods. Strong 
foreign markets sustained the export 
industries—those producing foods, base 
metals, lumber, and heavy manufactured 
goods—but, since a substantial proportion 
of exports was financed by credits, no 
comparable addition to the domestic supply 


of goods resulted in return. Domestic 
industries, especially durable consumer 
goods, could not produce enough to 


satisfy the home market. Imports from 
the United States increased rapidly, in 
consequence. 

Accordingly, the strain on the productive 
capacity of the country was very great. 
The result was a $1,300 million program 
of expansion in industrial capacity—an 
expenditure for capital plant and equip- 
ment larger than any previously recorded. 
This in turn strained the capacity of 
producers goods industries to the limit, 
further added to the general shortage of 
materials, notably steel, and necessitated 
major imports of machinery and parts from 
the United States. 


The manpower necessary to such an 
extraordinary level of industrial activity 


was difficult to obtain. The labour force 
had grown by 310,000 in 1946 as a result 
of demobilization. Despite this, in 1947 
during the period of seasonal activity 
sufficient workers were not available to 
meet industrial needs. 

Plans for selected immigration were put 
into effect, and representatives of govern- 
ment and industry started to recruit 
workers in Europe. Some 56,000 displaced 
persons and other European immigrants 
entered Canada during the year; there 
were 27,000 men, who would add to the 
labour force—but the others, except for 
several hundred service and textile workers, 
were chiefly wives and children. 

At the end of the year, the total 
labour force included 4,934,000 workers, 
as compared with 4,848,000 in 1946. The 
net gain of 86,000 during 1947 was through 
natural increase and immigration (immi- 
grants outnumbered emigrants, reversing 
the trend of recent years). The non- 
labour force group, mostly composed of 
housewives, students and retired persons, 
grew by 51,000 to a total of 4,069,000. 
This increase was concentrated in the 
housekeeping category, and is explained 
by the high marriage rate of 1947 and 
the addition of immigrants’ families to the 
population. 


Trends in 
Total Employment 


The labour force is composed of 
employed workers plus the unemployed. 
Total employment in Canada rose by 
158,000 during 1947 to reach 4,810,000* 





*The figures on employment are averages for 
the respective year unless otherwise indicated. 
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The expansion in employment came from 
the natural increase of the population, 
from immigration, and through further 
absorption of the unemployed into indus- 
try. The gain over the 1946 level of 
employment, however, was only 3 per cent 
since these sources of labour were not very 
large in comparison with the preceding 
post-war years when demobilization was 
taking place. Expansion was greatest in 
industries producing goods for which the 
demand was strongest and whose produc- 
tion was least hampered by shortages of 
materials and skilled tradesmen. All indus- 
tries expanded except agriculture wherein 
employment fell by 6 per cent. Largest 
employment gains were recorded by con- 
struction and trade—ll and 10 per cent 
respectively. 
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Regional expansion in employment 
reflected the geographical distribution of 
industry—British Columbia, benefiting from 
an influx of population and great activity 
in her primary industries and construction, 
registered the greatest employment gain 
over 1946—9 per cent. Ontario was next 
with 6 per cent, which reflects further 


growth in her powerful manufacturing 
industries and the great construction 
program under way. ‘The Prairies lost 


workers to these regions, the decline of 
1 per cent in Prairie employment reflecting 
the decline in agricultural employment. 
The expansion of labour income which 
occurred in 1947 did not closely follow 
employment trends. The total of $6,111 
millions which was earned by labour 
represented a gain of 18 per cent over the 


TABLE I—ESTIMATES OF THE LABOUR FORCE AND ITS COMPOSITION 


Thousands of persons, 14 years and over 
(Source: Labour Force Survey, D.B.S.) 


Total Civilian Non-Inst. Manpower 
A. Labour Force 
Employed 
Agricultural 
Operators 
Paid workers 
Unpaid workers 
Non-agricultural 
Paid workers 
HEXmployers 
Own accounts 


Ce 
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Unemployed 
B. Not in the Labour Force 
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Permanently unable or too oid 


to work 
Keeping house 
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Gone tom Schools: noe eee 
Retired or voluntarily idle... 


Other 
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Note: Dates apply to Survey nearest beginning of month. 
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TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY 


(Source: Labour Force Survey, D.B.S.) 


Industry 
PEI CULEUILO Ns usc eenta Whaler ee th tee et 
Forestry, fishing and trapping: ....5..55<. 
INET ean ae eecele 6k PA Se IO ardor, Oe, ee Lhe 
ManOtacvurine-. <0 Sh. cee etna ee 
SOM STTUIC TION vrs, « Sete alten yi tren ed hens, 


Trade, Finance and Insurance........... 
Service 
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1The percentage gains in this table 


ences in the figures used. 
2 Includes Utilities. 
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Nov. Mar. June Sept. Nov. 

1946 1947 1947 1947 1947 

8,866 8,936 8,930 8,971 9,003 

4,848 4,206 4,912 5,081 4,934 

4,733 4,565 4,821 5,008 4,847 

hae 1,071 931 1,163 1,299 1,068 

x 656 608 675 700 661 

nis 125 69 72 168 116 

aS 290 254 366 431 291 

ae 3,662 3,634 3,658 3,709 3,779 

ae 3,153 3,085 Bola 3,158 Ses 

by, 162 147 156 150 153 

es 305 348 343 343 349 

ae 42 54 48 58 59 

115 141 91 vies 87 

4,018 4,230 4,018 3,890 4,069 

of) 284 297 279 292 270 

ee 2,815 2,919 2,822 2,869 2,901 

ie 588 635 600 19 592 

ae 304 359 300 701 296 

ae 28 20 LT 9 10 
Per 
Cent 

1947 1946 Change 

000’s 000’s 1946-471 
Rik SORE aa Pa2 1,185 — 6 
Say nik Roa 117 115 + 2 
EAU a ter oh Bo 69 68 + 2 
OI TAS ee ea 1,298 1,241 + 5 
gene MEE oe 252 PAINT +11 
ate A Aen Awe ot 343 + 8 
Bpteha ote Ty 164 693 +10 
tons kes 827 780 + 6 
IG AS Die Poes 4,810 4,652 + 3 


do not always coincide with the expansion 
quoted in the text of the Industrial Trends section, owing to classification differ- 
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1946 level. On a per capita basis, the 
average increase in labour income was 15 
per cent, thus matching the corresponding 
rise of 15 per cent im living costs. There 
was no change, therefore, in average “real” 
labour income from 1946 to 1947. 
Industrial gains in labour income were 
in relation to the scarcity of labour and 
to the price advances in particular indus- 
tries. Thus the primary industries—agri- 
culture, fishing, logging, mining—together 
averaged an employment decline of 1 per 
cent, but showed an increase of 13 per cent 
ia labour income. Construction gained 
11 per cent in employment and 36 per cent 
iu labour income; manufacturing gained 5 
per cent and 21 per cent respectively. 
Trends in “real” income varied from 
industry to industry. In cases where the 
percentage increase in labour income less 
the percentage increase in employment 


exceeded the 15 per cent rise in living 
costs, a gain in real income occurred. 
Accordingly, the primary industries almost 
broke even, substantial increases occurred 
in construction and manufacturing, and all 
other industries suffered a decline in total 
“real” income, as comparison of Tables 2 
and 3 will show. 

In November, 1947, an American Dollar 
Saving program was announced which was 
designed, in part, to have some permanent 
effect on the balance of trade between 
Canada and the United States by encour- 
aging the manufacture in Canada of many 
previously imported goods and_ parts. 
Since domestic industries would be called 
upon to supply a wider market, to sustain 
exports to Europe, and to increase exports 
to the US., further expansion in employ- 
ment was indicated after the initial dislo- 
cations in supply lines and labour were 
overcome. (Continued on page 437.) 


TABLE IlII—LABOUR INCOME BY INDUSTRY 
(Source: Labour and Prices Br., D.B:S.) 


Per 
Cent 

Industry 1947 1946 Change 

$ millions $ millions 1946-47 
Agriculture, logging, fishing, trapping, mining.... 501 444 +13 
MPAVITITACEULINE: (6 ake -jauee Seine hectare em wie ime sare isle So's 4 os 2,088 ios +21 
GONSETUGLIGM - siecle cece tues weenie Ss se Siclio sa ole o ate Gelasiie aval el A401 296 +36 

Transportation, communication, utilities, storage, 

ENA gee ae aie a cre oe ka ShR Wwe et a aralane lel (ehey etinsees's) ms 1,568 1,342 +17 
Finance and Service. ...... cece cece cece eee rrceecee 1,268 1,128 +12 
CVI O Te ace ete oda te ered arte Ge ete ne ellgbs ol a Maw pone, WN ate nuske 285 252 +13 

a BO eet Pl Glee RSE ROL Lu RCE eS (jyilnlal 5,195 +18 
TABLE IV—EMPLOYMENT BY REGION 
(Source: Labour Force Survey, D.B.S.) 
Per 
Cent 
Region 1947 1946 Change 
000’s 000’s 1946-47 
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British) Coluntoiaw® . sy-lgaka Se custo our tes cael ota 28 aie fen ee 412 378 + 9 
Perec 16 Ot nee ar yg aN ae ee ee RE NO SS Ca embrace as A 4,810 4,652 + 3 
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1947 WAS A YEAR OF RECORD CIVILIAN 
INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY... 


All phases of the nation’s activities were at peak levels - the marked gains since 
1939 reflected the great expansion of industrial capacity during the past eight years. 


1947 1939 

THE PEOPLE.... 

.... Bought $ 8.7 billions of goods and services $3.8 billions 

.... nVvested ba titi in capital goods a a 
THE GOVERNMENT... 

.... opent a aa ~— $0 ainy 
THE COUNTRY.... 

... EXported sya hws Sides 

and 

.... | mported $ 3.6 i of goods and services $1.3 “ 
THE GROSS NATIONAL 
PRODUCT CAME TO.... $13.1 “ — » Se 


Rising production still could not satisfy the demands of both domestic and foreign 
customers. Qutput was far above 1939 levels. 


INDEX 
1935-39=100 
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Employment expanded correspondingly in all industries to a new record of over 


5,000,000 employed. 
MARCH 1947 LARA AR RRR 


1946 
JUNE 1.1947 AAR AR AR AR AR RAR ARR AR AAA RR 
1946 (2222272727272 272277 PIII LITLE PP 
SEPTEMBER 1.1947 AARARAAARARARARARRAR RAR AA 
YS ae TMD ILI IISLD DOL IL OOH TEI IL TOTTI EO ETD IIL SIM, 
NoveMBeR | 1947 AAR RAR ARR AR ARR RAR AR RAR 
1946 @222227277Z2 LIZZIE LLL LLL LL ee i 
EACH FIGURE REPRESENTS 200,000 PERSONS 


DATES APPLY TO SURVEY NEAREST FIRST OF MONTH 


The industrial distribution of workers did not change greatly from 1946 to 1947, 
although the long-term trend out of agriculture into urban industries continued. 
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Production continued without major interruption from strikes, in contrast to 1946. 
Most wage increases were negotiated peacefully. 


TIME LOST THROUGH STRIKES 





THE COAL AND 
MEAT PACKING STRIKES 
75% 


Labour income was well above the 1946 level, which helped to sustain consumer 
demand in a period of rising prices. 


xe 


GAIN IN 1947 
OVER 1946 





After de-control, prices rose steadily... 


GENERAL WHOLESALE PRICES fe 
is a 
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1947 1948 


_. Real’? wages sagged in the middle of the year as price gains outstripped 
wage advances, hut recovered somewhat in December despite price increases. 


INDEX 
(1946 =100) 
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1947 
t EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING ADJUSTED BY THE COST OF LIVING INDEX 
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Shortages of labour grew acute as mining, logging, construction and manufacturing 


competed for all available workers. 
Ee UNEMPLOYED WORKERS 
1939 - 386,000 i 
1946 - 143,000 
c 1947 - 98000 oe 
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Immigration plans met with wide support - 64,000 persons came to Canada in 
the year. There were 27,000 men, most of the rest were wives and children. 
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Summary of Employment 
Throughout the Year 


From the point of view of employment 
developments, the year 1947 can be divided 
into three periods. 

During the first period, January to May, 
shortages of materials continued severe in 
many industries. As a result employment 
expansion was hindered. Early in this 
period, in addition, the annual tasks of 
stocktaking and general overhauling and 
repairing added to the normal seasonal 
increase in unemployment. As industrial 
stockpiles grew larger, however, employ- 
ment began to rise steadily. 

Accordingly, the number of applicants 
at National Employment Service offices 
started to decrease a month earlier than 
in 1946 and at a level of 70,000 below the 
1946 peak. 


The second period extended from June 
to October. With warm weather, expan- 
sion began in the seasonal industries. 
Manufacturing firms increased employment 
more rapidly as material shortages eased 
further. The logging industry was entering 


its slack summer season, but displaced 


winter loggers were quickly absorbed by 
the construction, agriculture and mining 
industries. The competition for workers 
became keener, and this period was marked 
throughout by an acute shortage of labour. 
For the first time in history, civilian 
employment passed the 5,000,000 mark. 
In general, jobs greatly outnumbered the 
supply of workers available, and inter- 
regional transfers of labour from surplus 
tc scarcity areas were necessary, particu- 
larly to help the primary industries. Plans 
for selected immigration found wide 
support. 

In the third period, activity in the 
seasonal industries began to slacken. No 
increase in unemployment occurred imme- 
diately, however, since expansion in logging 
absorbed many thousands of men from 
agriculture, construction, and other seasonal 
industries. Further, the pressure for com- 
pletion of many industrial and institutional 
building projects kept construction work 
under way as long as at all possible. The 
dollar-saving programs of many countries 
affected some exports, chiefly lumber from 
the Maritimes, but were not serious since 
production of many commodities was still 
below minimum needs—for heavy indus- 
tries, the supply of steel was the only factor 
limiting production, while the output of 
foods, fertilizers, base metals, and many 
other goods, could not satisfy the market. 


The initial effect of Canada’s dollar- 
saving program was slight. Minor lay-offs 
occurred and there was a general hesita- 
tion in labour demand. As a result, the 
seasonal increase in unplaced applicants 
registered at Employment Service offices 
was sharper than usual while employers 
worked out the implications of the program 
for their own businesses and made any 
necessary re-adjustments in supply sources. 
The year ended with an employment gain 
of 158,000 and an increase in production 
of 10 per cent. 


Employment Trends in 
The Major Industries 


Agriculture 


Agricultural employment averaged 
1,113,000 during 1947—a decline of 6 per 
cent from the 1946 level. The movement 
of population from rural to urban areas 
has been continuous over recent decades, 
and gained momentum during the war. It 
is estimated that 200,000 workers left 
agriculture in the war years and only 
about 20,000 returned in the immediate 
post-war years. 

Greater mechanization, however, has 
enabled farmers to operate with a small 
year-round force except during the harvest 
season. Yearly farm income has risen 
greatly since 1939—in 1947 net farm income 
was $1,377 millions, in 1939, $461 millions 
—and much of it has been re-invested in 
the industry. This improvement in agri- 
cultural efficiency made possible the 
tremendous production of the past eight 
years despite the smaller work force. 
Greater investment is forecast for 1948, 
when agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments will be in better supply. 

Nevertheless, at harvest periods, special 
temporary help is needed to meet the 
seasonal peak demand for labour. During 
the war, organized labour movements from 
surplus areas to areas of scarcity ‘were 
instrumental in harvesting crops without 
loss. In 1947, the lack of farm labour 
made it necessary to continue this program, 
which is planned through the co-operation 
of the Department of Labour, the National 
Employment Service, and the nine Pro- 
vincial Departments of Agriculture. There 
were 12 major farm movements organized 
during the 1947 season, involving about 
20,000 workers. 

Some slight re-distribution within the 
occupational — structure of agricultural 
employment occurred in 1947. A decline 
in the paid worker category was @ result 
of the loss of farm workers to expanding 
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urban industries and construction. It was 
offset somewhat, however, by an increase 
in the number of farm operators. 


Manufacturing 
Employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries averaged 1,298,000 in 1947. Manu- 


facturing plants employed 27 per cent of 
all workers in 1947, forming the largest 
employment category; agriculture with 23 
per cent was next. In accordance with a 
' long-term trend of respective growth and 
decline for these two industries, they have 
reversed their, share of available labour 
- since even so recently as 1941, when manu- 
facturing employed 24 per cent and agri- 
culture 27 per cent of all workers. 

The 5 per cent expansion in manufac- 
turing employment during 1947 was in line 
with general expansion and thus the 
_ percentage of total employment in manu- 
facturing did not change. A strong upward 
cyclical trend was evident throughout both 
1946. and 1947, and even eliminated the 
seasonal patterns of many manufacturing 
industries. Towards the end of the year, 
the expansion showed signs of weakening, 
and the upward trend for 1948 will prob- 
ably be at a more moderate rate. For 
many industries, especially those producing 
consumer non-durable goods, the market 
outlook had changed—the backlog of 
demand had been satisfied and _ rising 
prices were causing some consumer resist- 
-ance. Improved efficiency was also a factor 
for settling employment. On the other 
hand, for industries such as those producing 
heavy producers goods and primary tex- 
tiles, expansion will continue strongly as 
Jabour and material shortages ease. 


CONSUMER DvuRABLE INDUSTRIES 


The growth of employment was very 
rapid during 1947; a rise of approximately 
13 per cent occurred. Towards the end 
of the year, a more moderate rate of growth 
was evident. 

Furmture and Electrical Goods— 
Employment increased by 15 per cent in 
1947, and at the end of the year the trend 
was still upward but less steeply. The 
scarcity of labour eased, turnover was less 
and productivity improved. New resi- 
dential construction will provide continued 
demand for furniture, in addition to the 
existing backlog. By the end of 1947, the 
25 per cent excise tax had not affected 
the market for these goods in any general 
manner. 

Automobiles and Parts—A 21 per cent 
expansion in employment occurred in 1947. 
Production was at a high level and demand 
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seemed adequate to maintain it for a year 
or two. In the fall, however, a weakening 
in export markets was evident, and restric- 
tions on the import of parts were imposed. 
The net result was expected to be an 
increase in parts manufacturing employ- 
ment, probably balanced by a decline in 
automobile employment. 


CoNSuUMER NoN-DURABLE INDUSTRIES 


Employment in firms producing con- 
sumer non-durable goods grew about 6 per 
cent during 1947, but by the end of the 
year the force of expansion was almost 
spent and only a slight rise was expected 
in 1948. Import restrictions affected 
supplies for the clothing industry and 
market equilibrium was reached in the 
tobacco industry; this curtailed any further 
expansion of the total group. 

Food Processing—Industries processing 
animal products recorded a decrease in 
employment, although the strike in meat- 
packing plants somewhat obscured the 
total trend. The supply of labour was 
adequate and generally efficient particu- 
larly following the settlement of the meat- 
packing strike in October. The market 
outlook for most animal products remained 
strong at the end of the year and slight 
gains in employment were indicated for 
1948. Employment in the edible plant 
products division expanded markedly in 
1947, but only slight further growth was 
expected. 

Pulp and Paper—Employment rose by 
about 10 per cent during 1947, to the 
capacity of existing plant facilities. High 
wage rates attracted workers, although 
housing shortages near newly built -plants 
were a problem. Further growth will occur 
only as additional new plants open. 
Record newsprint tonnage was produced in 
1947—the output of 4°5 million tons was 
an increase of 9 per cent over 1946 
production. 


Propucers Goops INDUSTRIES 


Expansion of about 5 per cent occurred 
during 1947 despite the serious handicap 
of steel shortages. This group was in 
the strongest position of all manufacturing 
industries at the end of the year and 
further employment expansion was indi- 
cated for 1948. Declining employment in 
aircraft and shipbuilding was offset by gains 
in the other component industries. 

Machinery Bwilding—Towards the end 
of 1947, employment expansion became 
stronger and more rapid growth could be 
expected in 1948. Serious steel shortages 
depressed employment throughout the year. 
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Shortages of critical materials were fewer 
than in 1946 but those remaining were 
more serious. The present high volume of 
private investment and construction in 
Canada directly stimulates this industry. 
Backlogs of demand for rolling stock are 
strong and expansion of hydro-electric 
resources creates orders for heavy electrical 
goods. 


Integrated Steel—A mild upward trend 
in employment occurred during 1947 as 
plant capacity expanded slightly. Labour 
supply was adequate and absenteeism and 
turnover improved at the end of the year, 
but this was partly due to the seasonal 
increase in unemployment. ‘The demand 
for steel has been well ahead of supply, 
and the problem for producers was, not 
to find orders, but to allocate their output 
fairly among their customers. 

Agricultural Producers Goods —The trend 
of employment in this industry has been 
steadily upward since the end of the war. 
During 1947, the increase was about 10 
per cent. The industry operated at capa- 
city throughout the year, and expansion 
in plant facilities and employment should 
continue in 1948 as there is a large volume 
of unsatisfied demand for these products. 
Labour supply did not limit production, 
but steel was very scarce. 

Logging 

Pulpwood logging in the eastern regions 
expanded by about 32 per cent in 1947; 
the cyclical movement pointed upward at 
the end of the year but at a considerably 
reduced rate. The labour _ situation 
improved in most regions and in one or 
two districts surpluses were reported 
because of the heavy seasonal movement 
of workers from western farms. The labour 
shortage was relieved greatly by the 
arrival of about 3,400 displaced persons. 
Labour turnover was high, but not serious 
because of the good supply of replacements. 

British Columbia logging includes both 
pulpwood and sawlog cutting. All opera- 
tions are om a year-round basis and 
seasonality is of minor importance. 
Employment expansion in 1947 averaged 
about 24 per cent. World demand for 
lumber is at a high level which in turn 
sustains sawmill demand for logs. The 
industry, on the whole, was able to satisfy 
sawmill requirements, owing to the 
adequate labour supply. 


Coal Mining 


Employment in the coal mining industry 
was relatively stable im 1946 except for 
seasonal changes. In 1947, however, the 


Nova Scotia coal mine strike reduced total 
employment to about one-half of the 
previous level. Following the strike settle- 
ment, employment was never fully restored 
to its peak 1946 level but owing to the 
increased production of the Nova Scotia 
mines, total Canadian output of coal in 
the last months of 1947 exceeded that for 
corresponding months of 1946 with over 
2,000 fewer men on the payroll. Apart 
from the seasonal fluctuations, no further 
uptrend was expected. 


Metal Mining 


Employment expanded about 8 per cent 
during 1947, and at the end of the year 
the trend was still upward. Production 
increased as the labour force grew. For 
gold mines, labour supply still remained a 
problem, but some improvement over 1946 
conditions had occurred. Substantial oper- 
ating profits for base metal mines plus an 
increased laboun supply enabled develop- 
ment work to progress well—during the 
war years this side of operations was of 
necessity neglected. Most companies 
reported considerable improvement in their 
positions with regard to known ore reserves. 


Construction 


Expansion in employment in 1947 was 
about 11 per cent over 1946 levels. A 
more even and balanced flow of supplies 
to building sites was achieved during the 
year, so that work stoppages were not as 
frequent. Improved efficiency of construc- 
tion workers resulted from greater experi- 
ence, and an increase in the pool of 
skilled men. Immigration slightly enlarged 
the total supply of labour. More 
machinery was available in 1947, thus 
helping to raise productivity. 


Retail Trade 


Employment averaged am 8 per cent 
gain over 1946 levels, but the strong 
upward movement had weakened by the 
end of the year and stability was indi- 
cated. There were signs that a peak had 
been reached as far as the physical volume 
of sales was concerned. Most firms were 
well aware that new dollar volume records 
were the result of price increases and as 
a result were reducing costs wheverer 
possible; inventories were watched care- 
fully and kept to a minimum. The in- 
crease in charge account and credit buying 
meant that a substantial portion of sales 
were supported by future earnings, which 
caused management to be very conservative 
in so far as hiring additional workers was 
concerned. 
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Summary of 
Regional Employment Trends 


The Maritimes 


Employment averaged 417,000 in 1947, 
a gain of 2 per cent over 1946 levels. This 
region, however, remained a labour surplus 
area. A continuous outflow of population 
in 1947 lowered the incidence of unem- 
ployment, but it was still more than twice 
the national average. 

The heavy iron and steel industry of 
Nova Scotia expanded fairly steadily. 
Production of locomotives and _ rolling 
stock, and shipbuilding, demanded large 
supplies of steel. As a result, the steel 
plant worked at capacity throughout the 
year. The four-month coal strike lowered 
total coal production, but following the 
settlement a marked increase in produc- 
tivity took place. The coal strike also 
considerably depressed activity in retail 
trade. 

Long-term problems grew more serious 
towards the end of the year. Austerity 
programs of European countries affected 
the Maritimes more severely than any 
other region. They directly hit the export 
industries—lumber, apples, potatoes—and 
indirectly, the transportation and service 
industries which were involved in sending 
abroad the shipments of other regions. 

For the lumber industry, the end of the 
‘British contract meant a shift of employ- 
ment to pulpwood cutting. Unemployment 
in this industry will not be very serious, 
however, since many bushworkers are also 
farmers. The British .Columbia logging 
industry has been recruiting skilled men 
from New Brunswick, but these the indus- 
try cannot well spare. Fishing was in a 
depressed state during 1947 owing to 
market difficulties in the United States but 
will benefit from the tariff concessions 
announced in November. 

At the end of the year, no improvement 
in the over-all employment situation 
seemed indicated. Unemployment would 
probably continue at the same level in 
1948. 


Quebec 


Employment in Quebec averaged 
1,324,000 in 1947, having risen 3 per cent 
during the year. The increase equals the 
national average. Post-war industrial 
re-organization left “spot” labour surplus 
areas in Quebec in places where muni- 
tions factories closed and reconversion to 
civilian production was not possible. The 
labour force proved fairly mobile, however, 
and in 1947 unemployment was reduced 
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to 2 per cent of the labour force. Mont- 
real, Chicoutimi, and Sherbrooke; especially 
became areas of acute labour shortage. 

Heavy industrial expansion occurred in 
electrical apparatus industries, in primary 
and secondary textiles, in rubber, iron and 
steel and tobacco, while mining, logging, 
and construction also had heavy produc- 
tion programs under way. The available 
labour supply gave greater production 
value in 1947, since there were no major 
interruptions from’ strikes and supplies 
were better organized although steel short- 
ages were generally acute. 

The import restrictions affected several 
Quebec industries—clothing, textiles, 
leather, electrical, and iron and steel indus- 
tries. Employment in primary textiles 
will be stimulated to meet the needs of 
the clothing industry; expansion in the 
latter will probably be curtailed, but in 
any case the industry would most likely 
have faced a _ slackening im consumer 
demand during 1948. The boot and shoe 
industry will likely experience some buyers’ 
resistance to rising prices. The other 
industries will seek new sources of supply 
in Canada, which ultimately will mean 
further employment expansion. 

Tariff concessions for base metals will 
further widen their markets, but expan- 
sion is limited as production is near 
capacity. 

At the end of the year, the basic trend 
of employment was upward. Higher levels 
of employment and production were indi- 
cated for 1948. Labour shortages will 
continue, but unemployment in certain 
areas may become larger. 


Ontario 


Employment in Ontario during 1947 was 
well above the wartime peak—it averaged 
1,702,000. A 6 per cent expansion occurred 
during the year, and greater growth was 
limited only by shortages of labour, 
materials, and equipment. 

Ontario supports an increasing percentage 
of total employment in Canada, a trend 
which the war speeded up. Workers 
migrated from the Prairies, Quebec, and 
the Maritimes, attracted by the high 
wages of war industry. The post-war 
years did not reverse this trend, since for 
Ontario industry large-scale reconversion 
to civilian production was possible. Manu- 
facturing firms are the chief employers but 
the industry of the region is well diversi- 
fied—logging, mining, agriculture, service 
and construction are all very active, and 
within manufacturing itself there is an 
ample diversification of production. 
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Extensive post-war capital expansion in 
all industries strained the manpower and 
material resources of the region. (Indus- 
trial expansion caused .a serious shortage 
of hydro-electric power, which in turn 
necessitated a major program of develop- 
ment in this field. Numerous firms 
recruited workers from labour surplus areas 
of the Maritimes, and 55 per cent of all 
iramigrants during 1947 took up. residence 
in Ontario. 

The import restrictions, after initial 
adjustments, should prove stimulating for 
Ontario since its industries are pointed 
particularly at the domestic market. Short- 
ages of labour and of materials, however, 
will then be even more severe, and the 
construction industry even busier than in 
1947, a record year in itself. 

Employment therefore will probably con- 
tinue to expand in 1948. 


Prairies 

Employment in 1947 averaged 955,000, 
a decline of 1 per cent from the previous 
year. The decline reflects the movement 
of farm workers to other regions, chiefly 
British Columbia and Ontario. 


Non-agricultural employment has risen | 


steadily throughout the war and post-war 


years since no major reconversion of the 


war-stimulated industries was necessary ; 
the world demand for foodstuffs and 
minerals continued to rise after the war. 
The improvement in net farm income 
during the past seven years enabled a great 
reduction in farm debts, and heavy demand 
for producers and consumers goods resulted. 

During the year, a return to greater 
production of wheat and field grains with 
less emphasis upon hog production, which 
had expanded strongly during the war, was 
evident. This was a movement towards 
pre-war patterns. 

The employment outlook at the end 
of the year was favourable. The outflow 
of population would probably continue. 
Unemployment, which was only 1:5 per 
cent of the labour force in 1947, was not 
expected to be a problem. 


British Columbia 


Employment averaged 412,000 in 1947, 
representing a gain of 9 per cent during 
the year and bringing it to a level slightly 
above the wartime peak. The record year 
of activity was accompanied by a major 
re-organization of industry and of the 
labour force since the aircraft and ship- 
building industries, which were responsible 
for the war boom, underwent a marked 
contraction during the post-war years. 


The wartime influx of population from 
the Prairies continued in 1947, and provided 
much-needed labour for the primary indus- 
tries. It also added to the problem of 
seasonal unemployment, since during the 
winter months the labour surplus concen- 
trated in the Vancouver area whereas 
employment opportunities were chiefly in 
the hinterland. Nevertheless the ratio of 
unemployment to the labour force averaged 
only 2 per cent for 1947, which equalled 
the national average and was an improve- 
ment over the 3°3 per cent of 1946. 


The heavy world demand for the primary 
products of British Columbia and the 
rapid growth of the population led to 
large-scale development programs in hous- 
ing, public utilities, logging, mining, and 
fishing and these will continue in 1948. 
Further employment expansion is expected, 
therefore, although unemployment in the 
off-seasons will probably again be quite 
substantial. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment had averaged only 3 per 
cent of the labour force in 1946 and fell 
to 2 per cent in 1947 as displaced workers 
fitted into new employment or moved 
away from labour surplus areas. The 
average for the year was 98,000 but at the 
peak of summer activity there were only 
73,000 unemployed. The shortage of labour 
was acute—geographical and occupational 
dislocations between labour supply and 
demand made the situation even more 
difficult than the total figure would 
indicate. 

In Ontario particularly, workers were 
very scarce since all types of industry were 
expanding—this region supported 35 per 
cent of total employment and 25 per cent 
of total unemployment in 1947; further, 
the unemployed formed only 1-5 per cent 
of the Ontario labour force. The Mari- 
times remained a serious labour surplus 
region, although there was slight improve- 
ment over 1946 conditions; the unemployed 
formed 4:4 per cent of the regional labour 
force, more than twice the national average. 


The general shortage of workers, how- 
ever, enabled considerable progress to be 
made on the problem of the marginal 
worker. This group includes older or 
physically-handicapped workers, and young 
persons without previous experience. The 
labour scarcity, plus greater publicity con- 
cerning the problem, opened many more 
jobs to this group. The suitable job is 
the essential thing for the marginal worker, 
whose productivity equals if not betters 
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an average worker’s as long as the con- 
ditions of the job suit his capabilities. 
Numerous interviews with prospective 
employers, and with the worker himself 
(whose morale is often poor): are necessary 
to each placement in this category. 
Unskilled workers are included in the 
group, but in 1947 it was not difficult for 
them to find employment since labourers 
were in general demand. Special place- 
ments of physically handicapped by the 
Employment Service in 1947 totalled 
14,500. 


Industrial Relations 


Most labour-management negotiations 
during 1947 reached peaceful conclusions. 
The time lost through strikes was only 
50 per cent of the 1946 amount, and 75 
per cent of the 2,400,000 man-days lost in 
1947 was due to two major strikes alone. 
The first of these strikes involved the coal 
miners of Nova Scotia, and focussed public 
attention on an industry whose competitive 
position has long been poor and in which 
the history of labour-management relations 
has been very unsettled and even violent. 
The second major dispute, in the meat- 
packing industry, brought to the fore the 
problem of provincial government con- 
ciliation in disputes involving companies 
whose plants were established in more than 
one, province. In both of these strikes, 
gains by the workers were chiefly in the 
form of wage increases. 

The remaining 600,000 man-days were 
accounted for by other disputes in various 
industries. Disputes in construction 
occurred in different areas across the 
country, but no nation-wide bargaining was 
involved. 

Strikes which caused considerable time 
loss also took place in fishing, metal 
mining, textile manufacturing and trans- 
portation. 


Conclusion 


In summary, the economy achieved 
record levels of production and employ- 
ment in 1947. The post-war re-distribution 
of the labour force was completed. 
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Domestic purchasing power continued 
strong and most export industries experi- 
enced heavy foreign demands. Interrup- 
tions to production were less frequent than 
in 1946 since materials were in better 
supply, though steel was still very scarce; 
no extensive strikes occurred as in the 
previous year. Private investment added 
te the capital resources of the country to 
the extent of $2,042 millions, a record 
level. The population gained through 
selected immigration, but manpower 
resources were severely strained. Employ- 
ment exceeded 5,000,000 during summer 
activity—also a record—and unemployment 
sank to a minimum. Labour shortages 
characterized the year. 

In the latter half of the year, this 
unprecedented prosperity was threatened 
to some degree by the international 
financial situation. The immediate danger 
was lessened by the imposition of import 
controls, however, and subsequent progress 
of the European Recovery Program in the 
United States will further help our financial 
difficulties. 

The employment outlook for 1948 is 
favourable. Private investment exceeding 
the 1947 record by 18 per’ cent is forecast, 
which will mean further expansion of 
industrial capacity and employment. A 
continuing shortage of workers is indi- 
cated, although further immigration will 
ease the strain. In certain areas, however, 
equilibrium between labour supply and 
demand has been reached, and pockets of 
unemployment may result. Greater 
emphasis will therefore be given to move- 
ment of labour, and progress on the 
housing program will facilitate this. In 
general, a moderate expansion in employ- 
ment is forecast for 1948. Only a 2 per 
cent increase in the labour force is 
expected, and thus expansion in employ- 
ment in certain industries will of necessity 
occur to some extent at the expense of 
employment in others. Contraction in 
some sectors, stability in many areas and 
continuing expansion in others will change 
the distribution of employment to a small 
extent in the direction of the primary and 
heavy manufacturing industries. 


FORECAST OF PRIVATE 


AND PUBLIC INVESTMENT 


IN CANADA, 1948 


In past years high levels of employment and income have 
generally been accompanied by unusually large outlays 
on various types of construction and on machinery and 


equipment. 


An increase of 17 per cent in new capital 


investment by business, government and other sources 1s 
forecast for 1948, although in terms of volume, after 
allowing for price increases, the expansion is not so 


substantial. 


Canadian business is planning a further 
increase during 1948 in its expenditures on 
new construction, machinery and equip- 
ment, according to a survey of 13,000 
business establishments conducted by the 
Economic Research Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction and Supply. The 
results of the survey are contained in a 
booklet tabled by the Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe in the House of Commons recently, 
entitled Private and Public Investment in 
Canada, Outlook, 1948. 

According to the report, governments 
also are planning to increase their capital 
expenditures. 

“The grand total of new capital invest- 
ment in Canada—by industry, institu- 
tions, governments, and individual farmers 
and housebuilders—for 1948 is forecast at 
$2-8 billion, 17 per cent more than the 
$2-4 billion achieved in 1947,’ the report 
states. “In addition there are repair and 
maintenance expenditures expected of 
approximately $1-2 billion, representing 
an increase of 4 per cent over 1947 dollar 
figures.” 


Features of the Forecast 


“The outstanding feature of the 1948 
program,” the report continues, “is, of 
course, the absolute dollar size. Although 
the questionnaires to industry were made 
out after the November 17, 1947 announce- 
ment of exchange restrictions on imports, 
the $2-8 billion estimate of new capital 
expenditures is an all-time, peace or war- 
time, record. 

“In terms of volume, after allowing for 
price increases, the expansion is not so 
striking. By this measure construction will 
be up about 5 per cent; machinery and 
equipment not at all; and maintenance 
and repairs will be down. In fact, manu- 
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facturing and some primary industries 
show some decline, in physical terms, from 
the levels of last year’s expansion, but it 
must be remembered that last year’s 
expansion in these industries was at record 
level. Utilities and, to a less important 
although greater relative extent, institu- 
tions are planning substantial increases, in 
both dollar and physical terms, over last 
year’s expansion, 

“Hstimated increases in. direct govern- 
ment capital expenditures in the case 
of the Dominion in particular, and of 
provincial governments in general are 
moderate. Municipal increases are expected 
to be larger, mainly to provide necessary 
services in areas where there has been 
marked population growth in recent years. 
Expenditures by government owned utili- 
ties and other enterprises are up signifi- 
cantly more than direct expenditures by 
government departments. 

‘The degree of firmness to be expected 
in the forecast is of general interest and 
basic importance. Actual realization of 
the estimates made by business enterprise 
for 1946 turned out to be only 75 per cent. 
This was apparently due to failure to make 
adequate allowances for material shortages 
and strikes—many, of course, which could 
not be foreseen. Realization of the 1947 
intentions for business groups covered in 
the survey, however, was in value terms 
almost exactly 100 per cent. Higher 
prices than expected meant that a slightly 
smaller volume of capital expansion than 
planned was completed.” 

The report intimates that the prospects 
for realization of the 1948 forecast are 
good. “An important qualification is main- 
tenance of industrial peace and of an 
uninterrupted flow of necessary materials. 


There are other factors which might also 
cause some last minute postponements and 
changes in plans, but in this connection, 
as has been observed, the questionnaires 
were made out and the estimates compiled 
after the November 17, 1947, announce- 
ment of the general policy of control of 
capital goods imports. The primary effect 
of this policy appears more likely to 
concern the composition of the investment 
program than its size.” 

‘Emphasizing the relationship between 
capital expansion and employment levels, 
the report describes domestic capital expan- 
sion as one of the two major stimuli of 
the whole Canadian economy, export 
trade being the other. 

“In past years,’ it states, “high levels 
of employment and income have generally 
been accompanied by unusually large out- 
lays on various types of construction and on 
machinery and equipment. Since the end 
of the war this tendency has been accent- 
uated as a result of the large accumulated 
needs for capital goods carried over from 
the war and also from the pre-war depres- 


sion period. Under this dual stimulus, 
private and public investment outlay in 
Canada has increased sharply since the end 
of the war.” 

Compared with an annual average of 
approximately $0-7 billion for the period 
1935 to 1939, such expenditure rose from 
$1-6 billion in 1946, the first full post-war 
year, to $2-4 billion in 1947, and is esti- 
mated at $2-°8 billion in 1948. 


Significance of the Forecast 


Commenting on the significance of the 
forecast, the report states:— 

“In terms of its demands upon the 
productive facilities of the country, the 
1948 investment program based upon the 
survey of investment intentions involves 
only a very moderate increase over the 
1947 position. This small margin of 
increase would be further narrowed if 
productivity improves. Nevertheless, in 
view of the likelihood of continuing strong 
demands in all other major sectors of the 
economy even this small increase can be 


TABLE 1.—CAPITAL, REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE EXPENDITURES, BUSINESS 
- AND OTHER, CANADA, 1947 and 1948* 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Capital Expenditures 


Machinery Repair and 
Item | Con- and ub- Maintenance 
No. Type of Expenditure struction Equipment Total Expenditures Total 
Business— 


(including government 
owned corporations) 


1.’ Manufacturing”..)...... 1947: 172 
1948 1738 

2. Primary Industries and 
Construction Industry 1947 90 
1948 114 
QUILTS Seek do ele! Sens rots 1947 142 
1948 193 

4. Commercial, Merchand- 
izing and Services... 1947 115 
1948 153 
5. Sub-total (Items 1 to 4) 1947 519 
1948 633 

Other— 

Gu GENSLIEUtOUST 1 talsuhete pene 1947 69 
1948 127 
TRUL OUSIDE 5 icksials tn ecole sy she 1947 504 
1948 599 
8. Direct Government ... 1947 246 
1948 265 
9. Sub-total (Items 6 to 8) 1947 819 
1948 991 
10. Total (Items 5 and 9) 1947 1,338 
1948 1,624 


* Preliminary estimate of actual expenditures in 1947 and forecast for 1948. 
t Including churches, hospitals, schools and universities. 
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341 513 265 778 
381 554 266 820 
325 415 183 598 
350 464 198 663. 
229 371 336 707 
283 476 349 825 
118 233 117 350: 
119 Diz vid it 382 
1,013 1,532 901 2,433 
1133 1,766 924 2,690 
11 80 21 101 

18 145. 23 168 
504. 1211 625 

at 599 137 736 

42 288 138 426 

44 309 142 452 

53 872 280 1,152 

62 1,053 302 1,355 
1,066 2,404 1,181 3,585: 
1,195 2,819 L220 4,047 


“ 
ee 





expected to have some effect toward 
prolonging the inflationary pressures now 
dominant. To the extent that accumu- 
lated demands exist that are not repre- 
sented in the forecast, these inflationary 
influences are reinforced. 

‘On the other hand complete realization 
of the $2-8 billion program would involve 
little, if any, additional transfer of pro- 


tries. Consequently, it should not increase 
the economic vulnerability connected with 
the high level of investment activity 
achieved during 1947. The current position 
is none the less vulnerable in that it 
represents a level of investment not likely 
to be maintained indefinitely once the 
accumulated demands for both replace- 
ment and expansion of capital stocks are 


= 


ductive facilities into capital goods indus- exhausted. 


TABLE 2.—CAPITAL, REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE EXPENDITURES, PRIVATE 
AND PUBLIC, CANADA, 1947 AND 1948* 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Capital Expenditures 


Machinery Repair and 
Item Con- and Sub- Maintenance 
No. Type of Expenditure struction Equipment Total Expenditures Total - 
Private— 
1. Business Enterprises ° 
(excluding Utilities) 1947 376 781 1,157 563 1,720 
1948 439 846 1,285 571 1,856 
2. Privately Owned Utili- 
PAG ia site hal eke ease ae 1947 85 139 224 190: 414 
1948 105 165 270: 194 464 
3. Institutions and Hous- 
TEAS ee oie ru or crerwntebe ssa 1947 504 7 511 134 645 
1948 618 by 629 151 780 
4. Sub-total (items 1 to 3) 1947 965 927 1,892+ 887 2,779 
1948 1,162. 1,022 2,184 916 3,100 
Public— 
5. Government Owned 
Utilities and Other 
Enterprisess (0 ..e° 1947 57 92 149 148 297 
1948 88 122 210) 158 368 
6. Government Operated 
Institutions and 
Pieusing gs sass 1947 70 5 75 8 83 
1948 109 ii 116 9 122 
7. Direct Government 1947 246 42 288 138 426 
1948 265 44 309. 142 451 
8. Sub-total (Items 5 to 7) 1947 373 139 512 294 806 
1948 462 173 635 310 945 
9. Total Private and : 
Public (Items 4 & 8) 1947 1,338 1,066 2,404 1,181 3,585 
1948 1,624 1,195 2,819 1,226 4,045 
Public— 
10. Dominion Government 1947 98 5 150: 147 297 
1948 118 62 180 153 333 
11. Provincial Governments 1947 164 56 220: 70 290 
1948 193 80 273 76 349 
12. Municipal Governments 1947 73 Il 84 58 142 
1948 85 10 95 63 158 
13. Total (Items 10, 11 and 
PO} Me rice meh rere ket or 1947 373 139 512 294 806 
1948 462 lia 635 310: 945 


* Preliminary estimate of actual expenditures in 1947 and forecast for 1948. 

+The sum of these two items is equivalent to the figure on “gross home investment-— 
plant, equipment and housing” shown in the National Accounts amounting to $2,042 million. 
National Accounts, Income and Expenditures, Preliminary 1947. Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa, 1948. 

§ This covers, in general, publicity owned establishments whose principal sources of 
funds are from the provision or sale of goods or services to the public. Municipal hospitals 
are included in this group. 

+ This includes only government housing, provincial hospitals and municipal schools. 
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“Tt appears, therefore, that the present 
high level of investment activity fore- 
shadows a period of under-employment 
unless compensatory demands arise or are 
created to take up the slack. Public 
projects now being deferred will constitute 
one such compensating demand although 
these are not likely to be adequate to offset 
the full decline in private investment that 
can eventually be anticipated. 

“The difficulties of keeping government 
investment expenditures down while private 
investment is increasing are of course quite 
apparent. The major part of government 
investment expenditure is made on utili- 
ties, schools, hospitals and other public 
service groups and the demand for these 
services increases with the expansion of 
private business. This demand has been 
further aggravated in the past few years 
as a result of population shifts from rural 
to urban areas and as a consequence of 
the postponement of work during the war. 
Nevertheless a careful screening of govern- 
ment projects with a view to postponing 
deferable expenditures results in a signifi- 
cant reduction of investment which in turn 
contributes to an easing of over-inflated 
demand. If private business were to adopt 
a similar pattern of timing its capital 
expenditures, only the most essential work 
would be proceeded with in periods of 
high economic activity, creating less infla- 
tionary pressures on the capital goods 
industries and providing a more regular 
flow of orders.” 


Tabular Material 


The greater part of the report consists 
of tabular material, giving national, 
regional and city totals, subdivided by 
industry. 


Basic and Building Materials 


A separate and supplementary report 
issued by the Department of Reconstruc- 
tion and Supply is entitled Production of 
Basic and Building Materials in Canada, 
Outlook, 1948. 

Pointing out that one of the most 
important factors limiting the production 
of capital goods has been the shortage of 
many of the basic materials out of which 
they are made, the report covers nine basic 
materials and 30 building materials that 
are or have been recently in short supply. 

It indicates that output of eight out of 
nine basic materials is expected to be 
maintained during 1948 at the high levels 
achieved last year, while in the ninth, coal, 
an increase in volume of 16 per cent is 
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anticipated. In the absence of particularly 
unfavourable developments, such as wide- 
spread industrial disputes, the only 
materials that will be in critically short 
supply are the primary iron and steel 
items. Production of 30 types of building 
materials show further improvements for 
1948, with imereases of over 20 per cent 
indicated for bathtubs, steel pipe and 
fittings, gypsum plaster, gypsum lath, 
rock wool batts and construction tile. 
Smaller increases are expected for all other 
items except for two, where decreases are 
anticipated. 

The report contains considerable tabular 
material. 


Special Depreciation for 
Industrial Expansion 


A third report issued recently by the 
Department of Reconstruction and Supply 
is entitled Encouragement to Industrial 
Expansion in Canada. It deals with the 
operation of special depreciation provisions 
from November 10, 1944 to March 31, 


1949. 


Special depreciation was a measure 
designed to reduce the amount and post- 
pone a part of taxes payable by companies 
making investment expenditures in the 
transition period from war to peace when 
taxation levels continued to remain high, 
construction, machinery and equipment 
costs were rising, and an uncertain outlook 
for the future prevailed. 

This report reviews the scope and 
significance of special depreciation provi- 
sions and the economic impact of the 
investment expenditures brought within its 
orbit. As a background, the report deals 
briefly with the creation of the wartime 
industrial structure, the problem of its 
adaptation for peacetime purposes to con- 
solidate the gains of wartime economic 
development in Canada and the fiscal aids 


given to private industry to stimulate © 


plant expansion both in war and peace. 

Special depreciation has been approved 
for investment expenditures of $1-4 billion 
which reporting companies expect to spend 
between November 10, 1944, and March 31, 
1949. This outlay involves 8,054 different 
projects planned by 4,212 companies. It 
entails the conversion, modernization and 
expansion of 3,668 existing plants and the 
establishment of 1,174 new plants. Broadly, 
about two-fifths of all business investment 
and some four-fifths of total manufacturing 
investment undertaken in the transition 
period has been or is making use of special 
depreciation provisions. 





CITY WORKER'S 
FAMILY BUDGET 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


A budget of the living costs of a worker’s family in the 
United States has been developed by the U.S. Bureau of 
Labour Statistics for 34 cities. 


The budget is described as “not a ‘subsistence’ budget, nor 
is it a ‘lucury’ budget; it is an attempt to describe and 
measure a modest but adequate standard of living.” 


The cost of goods and services included 
in the American city worker’s family 
budget for four persons in June, 1947, 
ranged from $2,734 in New Orleans to 
$2,111 in Washington, D.C., the lowest and 
the highest cost cities among 34 surveyed 
by the Bureau of Labour Statistics in the 
spring of 1946 and summer of 1947. The 
estimated total cost of the budget for these 
two cities—including taxes, insurance, and 
occupational expenses, which add from 8 
to 12 per cent to the cost of goods and 
services—amounted to $3,004 and $3,458 
respectively. According to a description 
of the budget (contained in an article in 
the Bureau’s Monthly Labour Review, 
which has been reprinted as a separate 
report), these totals do not take account 
of the rise in retail prices—especially food 
—which took place after June, 1947. 

In March, 1946, when. the budget was 
first priced, and prior to the rapid rise in 
prices of living essentials which followed 
the dropping of price controls in the 
summer of 1946, the total cost of goods 
and services ranged from $2,345 in Houston 
to $2,718 in Washington, D.C. Addition 
of taxes, insurance, and occupational 
expenses brought the totals to $2,532 in 
Houston and $2,985 in Washington. 

The cost of the city worker’s family 
budget for each of the 34 cities surveyed 
is shown in Table I. The report points 
out that although the consumers’ price 
index of the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
is prepared for the average of all large 
cities as a measure of changes in prices, 
no national average is prepared for the 
city worker’s family budget. Such an 
average would require surveys In many 
additional small and middle-sized towns. 
“Moreover,” the report states, “dollar 
totals have meaning mainly in terms of a 
single city and not as a national average.” 


The survey was undertaken at the request 
of a congressional committee. 


Level of Living 


The following extract from the report 
explains the standard of living which the 
budget is intended to provide. 

“The budget was derived under the 
general guidance of a technical committee. 
It applies to an employed worker’s family 
of four; husband, aged 38, who is the 
breadwinner; wife, aged 36, the homemaker; 
and two children, a boy 13 years of age 
in high school and a girl 8, in grade school. 
The family lives in a separate house or 
apartment; there are no lodgers or co- 
tenants, and the husband has no depen- 
dents other than his wife and children. 

“The family dwelling, which is rented, 
contains five rooms, including a kitchen 
and a bathroom, and is supplied with hot 
and cold running water. Ordinary safe- 
guards against unsafe or unsanitary condi- 
tions are provided. There is at least one 
window in each room, to afford daylight 
iliumination and ventilation, and electric 
lighting equipment is installed in each 
room. The type of heating equipment and 
the amount of fuel required to maintain 
am average room temperature of 70° F. in 
the winter months varies in accordance 
with the climate of the locality. The 
dwelling is located within reasonable 
commuting distance of major centres of 
employment, high schools, churches, and 
shopping, and within walking distance of 
food stores and elementary schools. 

“The wife does all the cooking, cleaning, 
and laundry without paid assistance. The 
home is equipped with the usual house- 
furnishings and the mechanical aids which 
are considered household necessities—a gas 
or electric cook stove, a mechanical 
refrigerator, and a washing machine. Some 
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furniture, kitchenware, appliances, and 
household linens are purchased each year 
in order to maintain household inventories. 
The budget also provides the supplies of 
soap and cleaning materials essential to 
insure cleanliness. 

“The food budget provides a diet that 
approximates the nutritional allowances 
recommended by the Food and Nutrition 


Board of the National Research Council. 
The specific foods and their quantities are 
typical of those purchased by families in 
the United States whose diets are satis- 
factory and do not differ greatly in the 
quantities of calories or nutrients from the 
allowances recommended. ‘They are not 
the: selections of experts who may know 
much more about the ‘best buys’ in terms 


Table 1.—Total Cost of U.S. City Worker’s Family Budget in 34 Cities 


June 1947 March 1946 
Total Ksti- Total: Esti- 
cost of mated cost of mated 

goods and___— total cost goods and total cost 

City services of budget services of budget 
Weiner tOny De tiiabies ace Gietale si ait lene iaehcale $3,111 $3,458 $2,718 $2,985 
SALTO SO VV AS ia ais lassie dimieatener eter ac aloes tetas 3,054 3,388 2,660 2,913 
IEW MOOT IINGY. «ice Cac awe ath at ete cea ata en p ne es 3,019 3,347 2,583 2,820: 
AVES DOV CL ILICOR, oVVTR AT Hie sie iets ie odor ie ales ences 2,988 Orr Doe aes 8 a | 
TSOSUOIL. VL OSS ike HIS Gieks: soe ie ne wha Peto e mlanelieccelate lagers 2,981 3,310 2,598 2,842 
PAECO Ls MATEO; Sake zee lpele stare ee ae x 2,974 3,293 2,578 2,813 
Pape bur eR asi ove ae ohh «theese ala wate 2,973 3,291 2,535 2,761 
Minneapolis, | MintnaAy iisiac.smre ps eterno e alee 2,965 3,282 2,550 2,779 
Teta LAL Ut ieee’ osc gy ebhieliey oy sib ss peietahatea ope fee 2,965 3,282 2,561 2,793 
Sanvbrancisco, (Calls: \ssguiscs s vlesmmie ss <> 2,964 Bae by 2,582 2,853 
ean Onet Vide hs guxleat mars cea tac ae titer ate te ce 2,944 3,260 2,565 2,797 
Be eT IITA SVE cg par skis twee aha tet ot a Garede ellen shalla Ie fete 2,928 3,247 2,580 2,824 
DT Ob Le wT La ae Rate ad rales «Pe eee ae ae aT Bea oie ent 2,925 3,276 2,557 2,826 
BN OTE Ou cu Vides, Mie te fede Wiig et doves ae aterm Blen arg dy Hans 2,919 3,241 2,563 2,804 
Memphis: | Tennis as a «sinks ee Parola arte an 2,912 3,220 2,524 2,750 
oe tAmpeles,: aT ea AG ial) lapel ece tite ity aa a9) 2,910 SPoasy 2,512 2,766 
pin prey am, PATA Yas. seinen ar sieie els etsy 2,904 3,251 2,521 2,781 
PRIGMAMOMNE WIVIAV hs sd weted atl cala Mh eeemealn aie Siete 2,904 3,223 2,542 2,776 
Pievelands (OUT. | Maieeh is hone onesies eve 2,897 3,200: 2,495 DEW? 
POPiAMd . HNLAINe else oe suk alleaers ey] tN ele gh 2,894 3,200 2,511 Dice 
DP envers | CGl0.0) | Geen eo edhe hath aah dumredeisseyaets 2,870 3,168 2,494 2,712 
B83 ay NU Wa Ret cys SEIN 1 ag Runa Agent or Sie ane ts bred AMP 2,867 3,203 2,442 2,681 
Meranvon. MPa aig rd ey. wo vate ayh sm mate weaeeen pis 2,866 3,163 2,422 2,623 
SHA AT Lh hn Cre h a aust Morales align tale hee Bethe a WL alte 2,855 3,150 2,502 2,721 
POT lan sy OTe gars wc trarol sven ne pacurie ohana nistare 2,854 3,161 IIA 2,748 
PU CE Vey rill € © ui atin gree ren Pye ten eat ito a 2,853 3,150: 2,475 2,691 
ACC SOTVILes tate Ss Suir a cece Saree tas 2,843 3,135 2,466 2,677 
MB nehesterie Nob bsty <u pisevae ely viele wileqette dens 2,501 3,132 2,481 2,700 
Umer chk ukaiey £ Ruy aE BANDE pe OEMDENs sf Mer ga Be IAIM See A A Ey eaT 2,830 3,119 2,467 2.678 
Bs LTO, NEY does odo moe ow awn iM eteerin gent 4 2,810 3,095 2,415 2,615 
Indianapolis, EY dF NGO Ne Bos as Rec tay ate 2,790 3,098 2,440 2,667 
Sanssewouiye MOS a Heine s Vel inte chee tel Pelamvatane 2,739 3,010: 2,405 2,603 
BMOUS VOI LOK. ude Wiech elas iamiahe cater ie ete ea has iho 3,007 2,345 Oboe 
Wi CPT ROATES sodA oe aly Cee reat tons ee acute Waite 2,734 3,004 2,381 2,573 


Table 2.—Distribution of the Cost of the City Worker’s Family Budget in 
Birmingham, Alabama 














March 1946 June 1947 

SS NS 

Percent Percent 

Item Amount of total of total 

FO0d oo. eee e cece ee eee cece eee ce ee eees $ 824 32+7 $1,057 36°4 

POA INGE Mis Aes Os ek nls Dielalsieie Rem ea ulnig t's © 671 26-6 702 24-2 

COURS EU ae ehh chs a ale wins pled ati. oletal sae» 357 14:2 425 14-6 

Med We CAP Gees SC ges a Kinet cute Roca ® 3, 155 6-1 161 55 

PLP RNMDOGEARUOUN icp sss cciaie ovly eho ao MON, ems 248 9-8 261 9-0 

Other goods and services .............. 266 10-6 298 10°3 

Total goods and services .......... $2,52/1 100-0 $2,904 100-0 
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of food values than the average housewife, 
but rather what growing families do eat. 
Menus may be changed within the food 
allowances specified by the budget to 
provide variety and to satisfy the tastes 
of individual families. It should be 
possible, for example, to serve meat for 
dinner several times a week, if the cheaper 
cuts of beef, pork, lamb, and veal are 
served on weekdays; a chicken or a roast 
may be served on Sunday and a turkey 
on Thanksgiving. 

“About 5. per cent of the meals are 
purchased away from home, principally 
lunches bought at work. Most of the 
lunches, however, are prepared at home 
and carried to work or school. Two nickel 
ice cream cones, a 5-cent candy bar, two 
bottles of soft drinks, and a bottle of beer 
could be purchased each week with the 
small amount allowed for such items. 

“The clothing list in the budget provides 
for the variations in the practices of 
families who live in localities of distinctly 
different climate. A few average purchases 
serve to illustrate the general level of the 
clothing budget: for the husband, one 
heavy wool suit every 2 years, one light- 
wool suit every 3 years, five shirts, and 
two pairs of shoes each year; for the wife, 
a heavy wool coat every 4 years, four 
dresses and three pairs of shoes each year; 
for the boy, one sweater or jacket, two 
pairs of trousers, three shirts, and three 
pairs of shoes each year; for the girl, one 
snow suit or heavy coat every 2 years, 
four dresses, and four pairs of shoes each 
year. As in the case of foods, the specific 
items may be varied within the budget 
totals to satisfy individual family require- 
ments. 

“T,ocal transportation needs include 
travel to work and to high school and trips 
to downtown shopping areas, churches, 
movies, meetings of organizations, and 
social visits. A trip out of town every 
3 or 4 years for a vacation or to visit 
relatives and family is also provided. The 
budget provides a used automobile for 
some families but does not imply that each 
family must have one. The automobile 
appears to be less important in the scale 
of family wants in a very large city like 
New York than in most other large cities. 
Accordingly, the budget provides for trans- 
portation in terms of preferred forms of 
travel in the area. In New York, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia most of the travel is 
assumed to be by public transportation ; 
in all other large cities the majority of 
families are assumed to have a car. 


“Other goods and services in the budget 
are classified under the general headings 
of recreation, education, personal care, 
tobacco, and communications. The modest 
character of these requirements may be 
judged by the following examples. The 
family owns a small radio, buys one daily 
newspaper, including a Sunday edition, 
and 32 copies of some popular-priced 
magazine in a year. Movies are attended 
by the husband, wife, and daughter once 
in 3 weeks and by the son once in 2 weeks. 
A small sum is allocated for children’s 
toys and games, pets, camera supplies, and 
dues to social and recreational clubs, such 
as the Boy Scouts and women’s civic 
organizations. School expenses for the 
children cover books and supplies as 
required in each city and dues for school 
clubs and entertainments. The husband 
has a haircut about once every 3 weeks, 
the son every 5 weeks, and the wife and 
daughter every 3 months. Toilet soap, 
tooth paste, shaving supplies for the 
husband, and inexpensive cosmetics for the 
wife are specified. A telephone in the 
dwelling is not considered. essential, but an 
average of three local calls are made each 
week. Stationery and stamps are included 
to provide for about one letter a week. 


“The budget. takes account of many of 
the buying habits of United States families. 
Partial-payment plan buying, for instance, 
is taken into consideration. On the other 
hand, no account has been taken at this 
time of the kinds of shifts families make 
when prices of some commodities relative 
to others become too high, although obvious 
changes, such as the substitution of canned 
or dried vegetables when fresh vegetables 
are out of season, have been taken into 
account. 

“Although not included in the total of 
goods and services, the budget recognizes 
an average cost for other essential needs 
and requirements of families of this type. 
Personal taxes, Federal and State income 
taxes, and poll taxes are mandatory, as 
well as contributions to social insurance, 
retirement funds, and other similar insur- 
ances. Some private insurance is almost 
universal and the family budget includes 
a small amount for the purchase of life 
insurance providing benefits in addition to 
those assured under social insurance and 
similar group plans. Dues to organizations, 
such as unions and business associations, | 
are also listed among the necessary out- 
lays of an employed worker. The occu- 
pational expenses which must be met 
include, in addition, the special clothing 
and equipment that the worker must 
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provide for himself. Allowance must be 
made for contributions to churches, 
welfare associations, and other philan- 
thropic purposes.” 


Concept of the Family Budget 


The recommendations of the Bureau’s 
Technical Advisory Committee, which pre- 
scribed the general concepts of the budget, 
indicate that. the designation of a family 
of four as the type for which the budget 
should be constructed was “in some 
respects an arbitrary selection.” A second 
decision made by the committee was that 
the family for which the budget was con- 
structed need not be described as other 
than “urban American”; in other words, 
the occupational class of the husband, as 
skilled or unskilled, or wage earner, was 
irrelevant for the purpose in hand. 

The committee takes considerable pains 
to emphasize that the budget resulting 
from recommendations was not intended 
as a “subsistence” or an “ideal” level of 
living. “What the Congress desired, as 
the committee interpreted it, was the cost 
at current prices in large cities of family 
living which met American standards of 
what is required. The budget therefore 
should represent the necessary minimum 
with respect to items included and their 
quantities as determined by prevailing 
standards of what is needed for health, 
efficiency, nurture of children, social 
participation, and the maintenance of self- 
respect and the respect of others.” 


Constructed for a husband-wife family | 


with two children under 18, the budget 
does not represent the necessary minimum 
for families of other composition. Methods 
of arriving at the items to be priced and 
their quantative weights were recom- 
mended rather than specific items and 
their quantities. Finally, the data to be 
used as evidence as to requirements 
included both the recommendation of 
scientists and customary consumption 
separately or in combination as seemed 
appropriate for each category of the budget. 


Costs for Families of Different Sizes 


The budget totals are presented in detail 
in the report only for families of four 
persons. A method for estimating costs 
of families of other sizes will be outlined 
in a supplementary publication. The study 
by the Bureau indicates, however, that 
the dollar costs of goods for a family of 
two is about 65 per cent for a family 
of four; a family of three persons is about 
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84 per cent of the costs for the four-person 
family; and for a family of five, about 114 
per cent of the total for the four-person 
family. The report cites Kansas City as 
an example for which the estimated total 
costs of goods and services for June, 1947, 
would be:— 


Person; fai tly yet ome $1,780 
3-person ciamilya hae. sale $2,301 
4-person family-budget ... $2,739 
5-person familys env e tte $3,122 


It is emphasized that the cost of the 
budget measures the average situation in 
a given city, with respect to the main- 
tenance of the specified level of living. 
“In the experience of individual families 
the cost of maintaining this consumption 
level would vary several hundred dollars 
from the average within a year or over 
a period of years. Some families are in 
a position to purchase the budget level of 
living for substantially less than the aver- 
age cost; others are compelled to spend 
considerably more than the average cost.” 

The major cause of differences in the 
cost to individual families is the location 
of their home and whether it is owned 
or rented. The cost of housing to families 
renting their homes ranges widely—more 
than $200 above or below the average. 
The majority of families owning homes 
have smaller current outlays for the same 
quality of housing than renters, except in 
cases where homes were bought in recent 
years and current costs exceed the budget 
level. 


The location of the home affects the 
choices among budget items and, conse- 
quently, the total cost of the budget. 
Families living in the suburbs spend less 
for housing but pay more for transporta- 
tion; families centrally located have more 
costly dwellings but have the advantage 
of convenient public transportation. Food 
costs are also affected by the location of 
the home. The cost of other items in the 
family budget depends mainly upon how 
skillfully the wife shops. 


Composition of the Budget 


The relative cost of different elements 
in the budget is illustrated by the analysis 
of figures for a single city. For this pur- 
pose the city of Birmingham was chosen 
because its costs are in the middle of the 
range of the 34 cities. In June, 1947, the 
tctal budget for goods and services made 
up about 89 per cent of the estimated 
total costs; taxes, insurance, contributions, 
etc., accounted for about 11 per cent. 
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Within the budget for goods and services 
alone, food costs at June, 1947, price levels 
took a little over 36 per cent of the total. 
In March, 1946, before the rapid rise in 
food costs, the proportion for food was 
closer to one-third. 

From March, 1946, to June, 1947, the 
only major change, according to the report, 
was the rise in the proportionate expendi- 
tures for food and the reduction in the 
proportionate expenditures for housing 
(since neither rents nor utility rates rose 
appreciably during this period) and for 
transportation. 


Intercity Differences 
In Cost of Budget 


The principal factors in intercity differ- 
ences are the cost of housing, variations in 
fuel and clothing costs (which depend 
mainly on differences in climate), trans- 


portation, and taxes. Of these, the most 
important in explaining the differences is 
housing. Where the cost of housing is 
relatively high, the total cost of the budget 
for goods and services is at the upper end 
of the range; where it is relatively low, 
the cost of the budget is at the lower end 
of the range. The differences in the cost 
of housing of the specified standard among 
the 34 cities in June, 1947, was about $300, 
or more than three-fourths of the total 
variation in the cost of the budget. 


Method of Determining Budget 


The report points out that in deriving 
this budget, studies of city family expendi- 
tures made between 1929 and 1941 were 
used as a description of the current mode 
of United States family living. Also 
helpful was the Bureau’s study of city 
consumers’ expenditure experience in 1944. 





ACTIVITIES OF 


PROVINCIAL LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Suggestions in regard to labour relations legislation were the most 


prominently featured of the legislative proposals presented to provincial 
governments recently by provincial federations of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour and the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 


Other strongly urged requests were for: two weeks’ vacation with 
pay; a 40-hour week, without reduction in take-home pay, and with pay- 
ment at time-and-one-half for overtime; a higher minumum hourly wage 
rate; an increase in old age pension rates; establishment of health insur- 
ance; and Dominion-provincial co-operation for low-cost housing. 

In regard to workmen’s compensation, the federations generally 
favoured, among other matters, an increase in compensation payments to 
100 per cent of earnings, payment from date of injury, extension of 
coverage, and increased protection for dependents. 

In certain provinces protests were registered against police activity m 
connection with strikes. 

Summarized below are the legislative proposals of the following 
organizations: Alberta Federation of Labour ( TLC); British Columbia 
Federation of Labour (CCL); Nova Scotia Executive Committee (TLC); 
Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL); Ontario Provincial Federation of 


Labour (TLC); Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour CPLCY: 


Legislative Proposals of 


Alberta Federation of Labour (TLC) 


A delegation of officers and executive 
members of the Alberta Federation of 
Labour (TLC), and representatives of 
affiliated organizations, waited upon the 
Hon. E. C. Manning, Premier of Alberta 
and other members of the Provincial 
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Government on January 1, 1948, to present 
legislative proposals on behalf of their 
memberships. 

Before proceeding with the presentation 
of their memorandum, President George 
McDougall, who led the deputation, made 
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a direct reference to basic principles of 
TLC policy, namely, to go to the Govern- 
ment “for legislative improvements,” and 
negotiate with employers for industrial 
improvements and “when these have been 
secured to abide by them. .. .”. While 
admitting that there had been occasions 
when it was difficult to get certaim 
affiliates of TLC to adhere to this policy, 
it was claimed that there had not been 
a single instance of disregard by the 
Federation or its affiliates during the past 
year. 

The memorandum reiterated the Federa- 
tion’s endorsation of the Government’s 
consolidation of labour legislation, but 
was critical of the preamble of the present 
“Alberta Labour Act,” which, it was 

pointed out, exempts domestic servants, 
- farm labourers and railway employees from 
the provisions of the Act and the Regula- 
tions made thereunder. It was urged that 
this be amended, especially with regard to 
hours of work and holidays with pay. 


Hours of Work.—Proceeding with the 
presentation of labour proposals, the 
memorandum claimed that opponents of 
the reduction of hours of work were “fifty 
years behind present production methods.” 
It was contended that “so long as 
machinery is being developed to take the 
place of man and so long as man is 
dependent on charity, then hours must be 
reduced and employment spread... .” 
The 40-hour week should be the maximum 
work-week in Alberta, it was claimed. 
Objection was taken to the Government’s 
action in rescinding an Order concerning 
the “split-shift” system in restaurants and 
other services and it was requested that 
“the Order be reinstituted, allowing only a 
recess of one hour within an eight-hour 
working period.” 





Wages.—_The memorandum expressed 
appreciation for increases that have been 
provided in the minimum wage laws, but 
asserted that a “large number of workers 
- (in the Province) ... are still on the bare 
minimum wage.” 
minimum wage should be “at. least 65 
cents an hour ... or $30 weekly ... and 
that all work performed between the hours 
of four p.m, and eight a.m. be. compen- 
sated by a premium payment of at least 
five cents per hour, over regular hourly 
rates.” 


Labour Welfare.—The memorandum 
asked that “the interpretation of ‘a child’, 
as given in Section 32 (of the Act) be 
amended to raise the age to 16 instead 
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It was urged that the. 


¢ 


of 15.” It was suggested too, that it be 
made “mandatory for an employer to 
provide proper lunch rooms in_ his place 
of business and should not necessarily be 
dependent on the written authorization of 
any inspectors of the Board of Industrial 
Relations.” 


Holidays with Pay.—It was suggested 
that the Holidays with Pay Orders that 
come into force in 1948, should be 
amended, so that all such holidays should 
be on the basis of two weeks after one 
year’s employment. It was pointed out 
that this provision would require certain 
special changes in the regulations covering 
workers in the construction industry. It 
was further suggested that workers who 
spend their holidays working for another 


employer should be’ given “severe 
penalties.” 
Statutory Holidays.—The Government 


was urged to establish certain days as 
statutory holidays, thus abolishing the 
present irregular set-up of from two to 
eleven statutory holidays, depending on 
the alleged religious convictions of 
workers; also that workers receive regular 
pay for such days. The days suggested 
for statutory holidays were: New Year’s 

Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, Dominion 
Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Remembrance Day and Christmas Day. 
Workers whose employment made it essen- 
tial that they work on these days should 
be compensated at double their rate of 
regular pay. 

Collective Bargaining.— Minor changes” 
were suggested in collective bargaining 
procedure. The first was in connection 
with “undue delay” in the presentation of 
reports of Boards of Arbitration. It was 
suggested that the Minister be given 
authority to remove any or all Board 
members who may be responsible for such 
delays. Then too, it was urged that it be 
made illegal for either party to collective 
bargaining negotiations to be represented 
by a barrister or solicitor, except with the 
consent of both parties, and even in cases 
where such consent is given, an arbitra- 
tion board may refuse to permit legal 
representation of either party in any such 
proceedings. . 

The memorandum requested, further, 
that in the taking of votes of employees 
for collective bargaining purposes, the 
majority of those voting, rather than the 
majority of those affected, should be the 
determining factor. The Government was 








urged to administer existing labour legis- 
lation in an equitable manner. If the law 
is defective, representations would be. made 
to have it changed. In the meantime, it 
should be enforced, the memorandum 
stated. 


Old Age Pensions.—TVhe memorandum 
asked the Government to give serious 
consideration to the following points in 
connection with old age pensions: (1) pay- 


ment of pensions ‘at 60 years of age to°- 


all male persons and their wives and that 
all other female persons be pensionable 
at age 55; (2) that the only residential 
qualifications required be 15 years in 
Canada; (3) that no deductions be made 
on account of other income; (4) that the 
present pensions be increased to $60 a 
month, plus cost-of-living bonus; (5) that 
the same pension be made applicable to 
blind persons over 18 years; (6) that all 
totally disabled persons be brought under 
the pension scheme; (7) that the means 
test be abolished. 


Legislative Proposals of 


Other Proposals.—The memorandum 
suggested: (1) that the Provincial Gov- 
ernment increase its grants to hospitals to 
an amount sufficient to cover adequately 
the cost of hospitalization; (2) that night 
school training for apprentices be recog- 
nized and credits given for such training; 
(3) that the Provincial Government in 


Alberta establish a Department of Labour; 


(4) that all motor vehicles carry flares 
and that motorists place them properly, 
when they stop on the highways; (5) that 
all work on live 100 to 440 volts in 
hazardous places be done by a journeyman 
electriclan or an apprentice in his last 
year of apprenticeship, with a journeyman 
or apprentice standing by at all times; 
(6) that rural electrification be continued 
and completed as soon as possible; (7) that 
am increased allotment of taxes be made 
for library work in the province; (8) that 
the Mines Act be amended, so as to 
require the functions of “shot lighters” and 
“mine examiners” to be combined. 


British Columbia Federation of Labour (CCL) 


Legislative Proposals of the British 
Columbia Federation of Labour (CCL) 
were presented in a memorandum to 
Premier Byron I. Johnson and members 
of his cabinet on February 27, by the 
Provincial Executive Council of the 
Federation. 

Prefacing the presentation of the memo- 
randum, the delegation made a critical 
statement with respect to legislation 
passed by the 1947 session of the British 
Columbia legislature (Bill 39) and the 
relationships that were claimed to exist, 
during that year, between provincial 
Labour Department officials and officials 
of the Federation. 


National Labour Code.—The memo- 
randum urged the Provincial Government 
to “press for a National Labour Code.” 
With that in view the memorandum sub- 
mitted a number of proposals which, it 
was hoped, would be embodied in the 
Federal Labour Code. 

In the first place, it was suggested that 
recognition of a duly certified trade union 
and also the inclusion in collective agree- 
ments of provisions for union security, 
when requested by the certified union, 
should be made mandatory under the Act. 
Further, that such unfair labour practices 
as the promotion of company unions and 


discrimination against union members by” 
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employers be prohibited by law, with 
provision for penalties for infringement 
“and compensation for the victims.” It 
was asserted that the term ‘“employees’ 
organizations” should be deleted from the 
Act. 

The memorandum declared that the Act 
should be amended to define unfair labour 
practices and penalties imposed where 
violations occur. Suggested definitions 
were offered for the following: “disputes;” 
“members of a trade union;” “organiza- 
tion;” and “trade union.” Specific term- 
inology for the provisions of the proposed 
legislation, with respect to “the right to 
bargain collectively,’ was included in the 
memorandum, and it was declared that the 
functions and powers of the Labour Board 
should be clearly defined. The memo- 
randum pointed out that “the B.C. 
Federation of Labour (CCL) unequivocally 
states that its affiliates provide for secret 
ballots on all major questions affecting 
the welfare of their membership and see 
no reason why the Government should 


interfere in the internal affairs of a 
UNIONS see 

Workmen’s Compensation Act.—The 
memorandum recommended that the 


following amendments to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act be made at the next 
session of the legislature: (1) Increase in 
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compensation’ payment to 100 per cent of 
earnings, with a minimum payment of $20 
per week guaranteed during incapacity; 
(2) Hernia to be included in the list of 
occupational diseases, and full coverage of 
all disabilities arising from aggravation by 
the occupation, of a previously existing 
hernia condition; (3) Compulsory blanket 
coverage for all occupations; (4) Im cases 
of partial recovery, injured workers to be 
guaranteed full compensation until satis- 
factory employment is found for them; 
should “light employment” be necessary, 
the difference between the worker’s former 
earning capacity and his earnings from 
light employment, to be guaranteed by 
law; (5) Im the event of the death of 
unmarried workmen or widowers, who 
have no dependents, the sum of $1,000 in 
addition to funeral expenses to be 
collected from employers in the class and 
turned over to the rehabilitation fund; 
(6) Widows of fatally injured workmen 
to be paid a minimum of $80 a month 
and children to receive benefit until they 
reach the age of 18. It was further urged 
that these increases be payable to those 
now receiving pensions under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 

Hours of Work.—It was recommended 
that the Hours of Work Act be amended 
to provide for a 40-hour work-week for 
all workers, and that payment for over- 
time in excess of eight hours a day, or 
40 hours a week, be not less than the 
overtime rates established by union agree- 
ment between the employer and the 
employees concerned. 





Minimum Wages and Annual Holidays. 
—It was claimed that the Provincial 
Government should set an example and 
establish a basic minimum wage for the 
Province of 75 cents an hour. Further, 
it was urged that the Provincial Govern- 
ment. should make “a substantial repre- 
sentation” to the Federal Government, to 
make 75 cents an hour a _ national 
minimum wage rate. 

In the matter of annual holidays, it was 
recommended, among other things, that 
the Act be amended to increase the annual 
holiday for workers from one week to two 
weeks. 

Old Age Pension Act.—The Govern- 
ment was ‘urged to amend the Old Age 
Pension Act “to guarantee to our senior 
citizens a minimum pension of $60 a 
month at 60 years of age without the 
means test.” 
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Health Insurance.—The memorandum 
expressed regret that an effective National 
Health Insurance Act had mot been 
enacted, and urged the Provincial Gov- 
ernment to implement the Act already on 
the statutes of the Province. 





Housing.—The Government was urged 
strongly to “take the necessary and imme- 
diate steps, with or without the assistance 
of the Federal Government, to institute 
a low-rent housing project, with provisions 
for final citizen ownership.” 


Immigration.—The memorandum urged 
the Government to protest to the Federal 
Government “against the granting of 
permission for employers’ groups to bring 
‘displaced persons’ into this country.” It 
held that “immigration should be a 
matter for the Government. and should be 
based upon the needs of the country and 
not used for the purpose of creating a 
labour reserve.” 


Prices.—It was stated that “since the 
Provincial Government has _ jurisdiction 
over the prices of such vital necessities as 
milk, light, gas, transportation, etc.” the 
Government should “roll back prices to 
the levels prevailing in 1946, and main- 
tain such prices at such levels.” 

Sales Tax.—The memorandum declared 
that the Federation “is unalterably opposed 
to the imposition of a provincial sales 
tax,” as being “discriminatory against the 
general public and constituting a reduc- 
tion in the standard of living... .” 


Fair Employment Practices.—The Gov- 
ernment was urged to enact fair employ- 
ment practice legislation aimed at “dis- 
continuing discrimination” on grounds of 
race, creed, colour, religion or national 
origin. 














Automobile Insurance.—While recogniz- 
ing the urgent necessity for legislative 
action for compulsory financial responsi- 
bility of drivers of motor vehicles, the 
memorandum claimed that the insurance 
rates charged by insurance companies were 
excessive and the Government was urged 
“to consider and introduce at the forth- 
coming session a Government-operated 
compulsory automobile insurance plan 
which will give to our people protection 
at minimum cost.” 


Metalliferrous Mines Act.—The memo- 
randum asked to have included in the 
new Metalliferous Mines Act adequate 
provision for increased safety in mines by 
setting up similar sections to those in the 





Coal Mine regulations, which require 
certification of competency of all, mine 
officials. 





Other Recommendations.—The Govern- 
ment was requested: (1) to take over the 


Legislative Proposals of 


production and distribution of gasoline; 
(2) to include in all school curricula a 
study of the trade union movement; 
(3) to include domestic workers under 
existing legislation in the Province. 


Nova Scotia Executive Committee (TLC) 


The Nova Scotia Provincial Executive 
Committee of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada submitted a memo- 
randum of legislative proposals to Hon. 
Angus L. Macdonald, Premier of the 
Province, and members of his cabinet on 
February 27. The Executive, headed by 
Mr. G. A. Smith, Chairman, was accom- 
panied by a large delegation of interna- 
tional and national union representatives. 

In the introduction of the memorandum 
attention was drawn to the rising cost of 
living and the consequent serious effect 
on the living standards of working people. 
It was admitted that this was not solely 
a labour problem, but it was felt that the 
Provincial Government might be able to 
take some action that would help to 
reduce living costs, as for example, reduc- 
ing the retail price of milk, and increasing 
workmen’s compensation payments, and 
old age and mothers’ allowances. 


Labour Legislation.—The memorandum 
asked that the Trade Union Act of 1947 
be amended to provide that organizations 
applying for certification be required to 
establish their. status as bona fide trade 
unions, chartered by a national or inter- 
national body, or a local branch started 
by and in good standing with such an 
organization. It was also asked that 
amendments be made to the Act which 
would specify definite grounds upon which 
the Board might revoke certification; and 
further, that such revocation be not 
allowed during the life of a collective 
bargaining agreement, or for a period of 
at least ten months after the date of 
certification. 

Other amendments to the Act, requested 
in the memorandum, were that employees 
of public bodies be not excluded from its 
provisions and that the Labour Relations 
Board be empowered to take action in the 
courts to enforce its orders. It was 
claimed also that in any vote conducted 
by the Board, a majority of those voting 
should determine the outcome of the vote. 

Forty-Hour Work Week.—As a factor 


in maintaining employment, the Govern- 
ment was urged to enact legislation pro- 





viding for a forty-hour work week without 
reduction in take-home pay. 


Minimum Wages and Vacations With 
Pay.—It was requested that legislation be 
set up providing for a minimum wage of 
60 cents an hour in all industries in the 
province. In addition, “in the interests of 
health and efficiency,” it was suggested 
that provision be made by the Govern- 
ment for two weeks’ vacation with pay 
annually for all industrial workers in the 
Province. 


One Day’s Rest in Seven.—The memo- 
randum recommended that an Act be 
passed requiring all employers in the 
Province to grant one day of 24 con- 
secutive hours in each seven days, as a 
day of rest for all employees. 





Inspection of Lumber Camps.—Better 
supervision and inspection of lumber 
camps was urged along the following lines: 
that bunk houses be provided that would 


comply with the Provincial health laws 


and that cook houses and dining rooms be 


‘entirely separated from bunk houses. It 


was suggested that inspection of lumber 
camps be made at irregular intervals, in 
order that day to day conditions in the 
camps might be observed. 


Fishermen.—The memorandum main- 
tained that the Provincial Fishermen’s 
Federation Act was unfair to fishermen 
and to the labour movement in general, 
inasmuch as it deprived fishermen of the 
free choice of a bargaining agency. The 
Government was urged to provide fisher- 
men, through the Trade Union Act, with 
full collective bargaining rights. 


Apprenticeship Act.—Amendments to 
the Provincial Apprenticeship Act were 
asked to provide for the approval of all 
apprenticeship contracts by the recognized 
certified bargaining agency in the estab- 
lishments concerned, before they are sub- 
mitted to the Director of Apprenticeship 
for final ratification. It was recommended 


further, that the catering industry be 
included in any apprentice-training 
program. 
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Workmen’s Compensation.—Several 
amendments to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act were requested, as _ follows: 
(1) payment of compensation covering 
temporary or permanent disability on the 
basis of 100 per cent of the earnings of 
the workmen who become disabled; 
(2) that in cases where a widow, or an 
invalid widower, is the sole dependent, a 
monthly payment of $65 a month be 
paid; (3) that $20 per month be paid for 
each child under 16 years of age; (4) that 
where dependents are children only, the 
established monthly payment of $20 per 
month for each child be maintained, but 
that the ceiling of $80 monthly be 
removed; (5) that the minimum compensa- 
tion payable be increased to $18 per week; 
(6) that fishermen’s compensation be 
determined in the same manner as for 
workers ashore. 


Old Age Pensions.—The following 
amendments to the Old Age Pensions Act 
were requested: (1) payment of pensions 
at 60 years; (2) that residential qualifica- 
tions be restricted to 15 years’ residence in 
Canada; (3) that no deductions be made 
from pensions on account of other in- 
come; (4) that pensions be increased to 
provide pensioners with at least a 
minimum income necessary for decency 
and comfort; (5) that all blind persons in 
the Province be paid pensions equal to 
’ those paid aged pensioners; (6) that the 
practice of combining the Parents’ Main- 
tenance Act with the Old Age Pensions 
Act be discontinued; (7) that provision 
be made for free hospitalization and dental 
treatment for old age pensioners; (8) that 
upon the death of an old age pensioner, 
his pension be continued to his widow. 


Public Works.—Pointing out that there 
had been: “no appreciable change in unem- 
ployment” in the Province during the past 
year, and that “a condition of chronic 
unemployment for well over 10,000 workers 
still obtaimed” in Nova Scotia, the memo- 
randum urged the Government to carry 


out public works to include the building’ 


of houses, schools, libraries, highways, 
bridges, hydro development, etc., to relieve 
the situation. 

The memorandum expressed regret that 
many younger people had left the Prov- 
ince, while at the same time immigrants 
had been brought in under contract labour, 
especially in the fish-processing industry. 

Other Suggestions and Recommenda- 
tions.—It was suggested that the Factories 
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Act should be amended so that the 
provisions respecting the safeguarding of 
the health and safety of workers apply 
“to any factory as defined under the Act.” 

Similarly, the suggestion was made that 
the Industrial Standards Act be made to 
apply to all industries in the Province. 


It was also recommended that. only 
certified men be allowed to instal and 
operate refrigeration plants and _ other 
commercial pressure vessels and steam 


heating systems. It was held too, that 
qualified inspectors should be appointed 
to examine old and new electrical instal- 


lations and that the sale of electrical 
appliances be controlled by the Power 
Commission. 


Legislation was requested to provide for 
an industrial pension plan to be based on 
contributions from the Government, 
employers and workers, to provide monthly 
pensions of from $80 to $100 at 60 years 
of age. It was urged that the Govern- 
ment should co-operate with municipalities 
in setting up day nurseries for children 
whose parents were employed. Then too, 
legislation was asked to furnish a “full 
system of health insurance” for all resi- 
dents of the Province and that free 
hospitalization be provided for maternity 
cases, similar to that in force in Alberta. 

It was contended that free text books 
and supplies should be provided for all 
students in all school grades in the 
Provinces, also that penalties be set for 
anyone practising racial discrimination, 
that jury service fees be increased, that a 
technical high school be built on Cape 
Breton Island and that town planning be 
encouraged. 

In the discussion that followed the 
presentation of the memorandum, the 
Minister of Labour, Hon. L. D. Currie, 
assured the delegation that existing labour 
legislation in Nova Scotia permits a closed 
shop clause in collective labour agreements. 

Members of the delegation, in response 
to an inquiry by Premier Macdonald, 
expressed their disapproval of “company 
unions”. The Premier thought that it 
would not be wise, at present, to bring 
in legislation to establish the 40-hour work 
week. He pointed out that the Nova 
Scotia Housing Commission is_ building 
houses to sell for approximately $3,500. 
It was also disclosed that the Government 
was considering legislation with regard to 
minimum wages legislation for men, but 
the amount of the proposed minimum 
wage was not mentioned. 
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Ontario Federation of Labour (eel) 


Headed by J. MacKenzie, President, 
and 8S. S. Hughes, Vice-President, a 
deputation from the Ontario Federation of 
Labour (CCL), representing industrial 
unions and twelve city Labour Councils in 
Ontario, presented a memorandum of legis- 
lative proposals to Premier George Drew 
and members: of his cabinet on March 19. 


Labour Relations.—The memorandum 
emphasized “the demands of the workers 
of Canada generally for a_ satisfactory 
national labour code” and requested ‘the 
Provincial Government to “enact legisla- 
tion that will be instrumental in promoting 
good industrial relations in this province.” 

This legislation, it was asserted, should 
include the following: (1) certification of 
trade unions rather than bargaining repre- 
sentatives; (2) union security provisions 
effective from the date on which they are 
requested by the certified union, whether 
an agreement has been completed or not; 
(3) provision for a vote on the request of 
25 per cent of the employees in a bargain- 
ing unit and certification of the union for 
which a majority of those voting have cast 
their ballots; (4) requiring the employer 
te disprove any allegation that an 
employee has been discharged for union 
activity; and (5) the abolition of company- 
sponsored, or company-aided unions. 

To avoid delays, which it was alleged, 
had been encountered in the past, the 
Federation recommended the establishment 
of a full-time Labour Relations Board on 
which labour would be represented by 
appointees that had been duly recom- 
mended and nominated by bona fide labour 
organizations. In addition, it was urged 
that the Board should have a staff large 


enough to handle promptly all cases 
brought before it. 

It was requested, further, that the 
Government “give adequate representation 


to labour on all Government Boards or 
Commissions which directly, or indirectly 
affect workers”; also that all municipal 
and utility employees in the province 
should be placed in the same category as 
other workers in the matter of labour 
legislation. 

Forty-Hour Week and Vacations with 
Pay.—The memorandum urged the Ontario 
Government to enact “without further 
delay” legislation restricting hours of work 
to 40 weekly, without reduction in take- 
home pay. It was also stated that workers 


“require a minimum of two-weeks vaca- 
tion annually.” 


Workmen’s Compensation Act.— 
Amendments to the Act were requested as 
follows: (1) that silicosis, if complicated 
with tuberculosis or chronic bronchitis be 
brought under the Act and not considered 
as simple tuberculosis; or chronic bron- 
chitis, as the case may be; (2) that when 
victims of silicosis do not return to their 
former employment, but are given lght 
work elsewhere, they be granted permanent 
pensions which should not be reduced 
because of earnings; (3) that arthritis con- 
tracted as a result rit employment, should 
be added to the list of compensable 
industrial diseases; (4) that the present 
waiting period be eliminated and that 
death benefits be -continued even after 
the age of 18, for children of workmen 
killed in industrial accidents, if they wish 
to continue their education up to and 
including university; (5) that the Act be 
amended to remove the present limits on 
the annual maximum wage on which 
compensation can be paid; (6) that com- 
panies be compelled to take back employees 
for at least. 12 months after compensation 
has been paid; (7) that Accident Preven- 
tion Associations be brought under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


Education.—The Federation in its 
memorandum made the following recom- 
mendations with respect to education: 
(1) that teachers should be given the right 
of free association and to bargain collec- 
tively, as well as the right to rum for public 
office; (2) that the minimum salary for 
teachers be $2,000 per year; (8) that 
education be free (text books included) 
up to and including university and that 
the Government set up a system of 
university scholarships for students who 
obtain 75 per cent, or better, in their high 
school examinations; (4) that  school- 
leaving age should be raised to 18 years; 
(5) that the Government consider a 
university for Northern Ontario; (6) that 
university fees be reduced by 50 per cent. 


Milk Situation and Health.—As a factor 
ia the health program of the Province, the 
Government was urged to provide milk 
subsidies to producers sufficient to guar- 
antee that milk would be sold to consumers 
for ten cents per quart. The claim was 
made that milk should be classed as a 
public utility, m the same way as water 
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and other welfare necessities, and that 
therefore the Government should give 
attention to municipal distribution. It 
was suggested also that the Government 
permit the establishment of co-operative 
dairies having the right to distribute 
patronage dividends. The Government was 
asked to appoint a labour representative 
to the Milk Control Board of Ontario. 


Police Action and Strikes.—Complaints 
were made as to alleged provocative action 
taken by the provincial police in connec- 
tion with picketing during certain strikes. 
The. Government was asked to “make 
careful inquiries into the reasons for any 
strike and the conditions prevailing on the 
picket line before it determines sending in 
a police force.” 


Housing.—It was asserted that it will 
require the co-operation of the Ontario and 
Federal Governments to overcome the 
shortage of housing in the Province and 
the Ontario Government was asked to 
take any action necessary to start a 
building program. Specifically, it was 
suggested that home building should be 
subsidized, so as to bring the prices of 
houses within the means of wage earners. 
The Provincial Government was urged to 
consider carefully the offer made by the 
Federal authorities to build 4,000 low- 
rental housing units in the Toronto area, 
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on condition that the Province provide 
the land and services. 


Other Recommendations.—The Federa- 
tion requested the Provincial Government 
“to give favourable consideration” to the 
following recommendations: (1) that a 
medical certificate of good health be a 
prerequisite to obtaining a marriage licence; 
(2) that the Government provide medical 
facilities for the treatment of sex perverts, 
and, if considered necessary, to provide 
for their permanent incarceration; (3) that 
the Government outlaw racial and religious 
discrimination; (4) that legislation that 
permits municipalities to levy poll taxes 
on single men and also on married couples 
living in premises assessed at less than 
$400 be repealed; (5) that property 
qualifications should not be required for 
voting in municipal elections; (6) that the 
franchise be extended to all those who have 
reached the age of 18 years; (7) that’ 
foreign companies having branches in 
Ontario be required to publish returns of 
their operations in the Province; (8) that 
appointments to the provincial civil service 
be made according to merit and ability; 
(9) that the tax on theatre admissions, 
when discontinued by the Federal Govern- 
ment, should not be imposed by the Prov- 
ince; (10) that the provincial tax on 
gasoline be removed. 





Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 


The Executive Board of the Ontario 
Federation of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of -Canada presented a memo- 
randum of legislative proposals to the 
Hon. George Drew, Premier, and members 
of his cabinet, on February 12, 1948. 
Accompanying the Executive was an 
associate delegation from affiliated national 
and international unions, provincial organ- 
izations and Trades and Labour Councils. 
The memorandum was based on the find- 
ings of a three-day convention of the 
Federation held in January (L.G., March, 
1948, p. 164). 


Labour Code.—The delegation expressed 
the belief that satisfactory labour rela- 
tions will only be achieved in Canada 
when “a workable and fair National 
Labour Code is established, which will 
apply throughout the Dominion in a 
uniform manner.” In the meantime, it 
was urged that the following amendments 
be made to the Labour Relations Act: 
(1) company unions should be clearly 
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defined and eliminated from any and all 
forms of certification; (2) automatic 
grievance procedure should go into effect 
upon certification to cover the period of 
negotiations; the form of union security 
secured by negotiation should remain in 
force until changed by mutual consent of 
the parties concerned; (3) the definition 
of unfair practices should be extended to 
cover threats, such as, to shut down, move 
plants, or declare lockouts, and the use 
of industrial spy systems; (4) application 
for certification should be granted when 
25 per cent of the employees in a pro- 
posed bargaining unit authorize a bona 
fide union to make such an application; 
(5) the union should be certified as the 
bargaining agency rather than individuals; 
(6) certification should be determined by 
51 per cent of those voting, rather than 
on a majority of eligible voters; (7) ques- 
tions of compulsory check-off and union 
shop should be decided by a _ simple 


majority; (8) employees of municipally- 
owned public utilities should be brought 
under the jurisdiction of the Act. 


Health Insurance.—The Federation con- 
sidered that public health should be 
covered by a national health insurance 
plan. However, the Ontario Government 
was urged to bring in legislation to pro- 
vide for hospitalization, medical, surgical, 
dental and optical care, in addition to 
financial assistance during sickness and 
convalescence, pending the passage of a 
National Health Insurance Act. The 
Government was urged to_ provide 
adequate care for the sick and injured in 
unorganized sections, as well as _ for 
workers in the mining, lumbering and 
fishing industries of the province. 





Milk.—The delegation urged the passage 
of enabling legislation to (1) permit muni- 
cipalities to engage in the distribution of 
milk as a public utility; (2) provide a 
provincial subsidy in order to restore the 
pre-war prices of milk; (3) provide for 
labour representation on the Ontario 
Milk Control Board; (4) rescind the sec- 
tion of the Milk Control Act that discrim- 
inates against consumer co-operatives. 


Old Age Pensions.—The request was 
made that the pensions age be reduced 
to 60 years; that the Act be made appli- 
cable to all citizens of the Province; that 
the only residential qualification be 15 
years’ residence in Canada; that combining 
of the Old Age Pensions Act and the 
Parents’ Maintenance Act be discontinued ; 
that the placing of liens on homes of 
pensioners be discontinued; that the 
amount of pensions be increased to $80 





a month; and that the means test be 
abolished. 
Housing.—The Federation urged the 





Provincial Government to co-operate with 
the Dominion in building low-rental 
homes. A strong protest was entered 
against the building of banks, theatres 
and cocktail bars while the housing situa- 
tion remained acute. 


Hours of Work and Vacations with 
Pay.—The following amendments to the 
Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay 
Act were urged: (1) a basic 40-hour week 
without reduction in pay; (2) time and 
one-half for overtime in excess of the 
40-hour week; (3) extension of vacation 
period to two weeks in each year, pay to 
be based upon weekly earnings with credits 
for any time lost through sickness, injury 
or lay-offs; (4) where the stamp principle 
applies, the employer to be under obliga- 





tion to provide the necessary vacations- 
with-pay stamp books; (5) payment for 
statutory holidays when not worked and 
double time when work is performed on 
such holidays; (6) abolition of the split- 
shift system in beverage rooms, hotels and 
restaurants, and proviston made for con- 
tinuous service in such establishments; 
(7) extension of the Act to cover domestic 
employees, agricultural labourers, lumber 
camp workers and all civic employees. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act.—The 
delegation asked that the Act be amended 
to provide for: (1), 100 per cent com- 
pensation; (2) blanket coverage of all 
occupational diseases; (3) the supervision 
of all preventive measures to be placed 
with the Workmen’s Compensation Board; 
(4) the payment of compensation from 
the date of injury or disability. 





Mothers’ Allowances.—The Government 
was asked to amend the Mothers’ Allow- 
ances Act to provide an exemption of 
$1,000 for each child to enable orphans to 
continue with higher education and that 
the present grant be increased. 


Prices.—While admitting that control of 
commodity prices was not under Pro- 
vincial jurisdiction, the delegation asked 
for active assistance of the Provincial 
Government in promoting the following 
proposals: (1) the renewing of subsidies 
on basic food commodities and the enforce- 
ment of a reduction in prices to consumers; 
(2) increasing the exemptions for income 
tax purposes to $1,500 for single persons 
and $2,400 for married persons; (3) the 
immediate re-imposition of the 100 per 
cent excess profits tax; (4) the re-constitu- 
tion of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board as a Peacetime Prices and Trade 
Board, with equal representation of 
farmers, labour, and industry; (5) the 
lowering of prices to the 1946 level. 





Minimum Wage Act.—The Federation 
urged the Government to amend the 
Ontario Minimum Wage Act to bring the 
wage rate up to a minimum of 75 cents 
an hour and to abolish the zoning system, 
so that the Province would be considered 
as a single unit. 


Other Recommendations.—Among other 
recommendations and requests made by 
the delegation were: (1) the prohibition 
of injunctions in labour disputes; (2) the 
calling of a Dominion-Provincial confer- 
ence with a view to reaching an agreement 
on taxation and the setting up of adequate 
social legislation; (3) the provision for 
instruction in the schools of the Province 
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concerning the constructive part played by 
trade unions and the labour movement; 
(4) an increase in the grant to the Workers 
Educational Association; (5) the setting 
up of a Commission, with equal repre- 
sentation of industry, labour and govern- 
ment, to give effect to the Kennedy report 
on forestry; (6) the prevention of political 
interference in the work of the Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission and 
that Hydro reserves be used for speedy 
and efficient development of electric power 
in Ontario; (7) mandatory legislation 
granting statutory holidays, the establish- 
ment of a work-week of not more than 
48 hours and a superannuation plan for 
fire-fighters; also that a training school be 
established with a view to standardizing, 
fire-fighting methods; (8) the granting of 
sole bargaining rights for barbers in the 
Province to the Journeymen Barbers’ 
International Union; (9) the enactment of 
legislation at the spring session of the 
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legislature to implement the proposed 
provincial plumbing code and to insure 
that only qualified persons be allowed to 
instal steam and hot water heating systems 
and steam power plants; (10) the amend- 
ing of the Police Act of Ontario, to permit 
policemen to join labour unions; (11) the 
prohibition of the use of either municipal 
or provincial police to intimidate workers, 
or to discourage them from joining unions, 
or to engage in peaceful picketing; 
(12) the encouragement of the domestic 
utilization of Ontario’s natural resources, 
in particular, the ore from the Steep Rock 
Mines; (13) amelioration of the graduated 
gallonage tax on beer and a return to the 
former hours of sale in beverage rooms; 
(14) the extension of the franchise to 
persons 18 years of age; (15) increasing 
the weekly allowance to apprentices from 
$14 to $18 for those who have to leave 
their home towns to attend apprenticeship 
classes. 


Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 


A delegation from the Quebec Provincial 
Federation of Labour (TLC) headed 
by President Elphege Beaudoin, Vice- 
Presidents Joseph Matte, Roger D. Labrie 
and Edouard Larose, and _  Secretary- 
Treasurer Marcel E. Francq, presented a 
memorandum of legislative suggestions to 
Premier Maurice Duplessis, Labour Min- 
ister Antonio Barrette and other members 
of the provincia! cabinet on January 7, 1948. 


National Labour Code.—The memo- 
randum concurred in the action of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
in giving qualified approval to Bill 338, 
submitted to the House of Commons at 
Ottawa in 1947. 

The memorandum outlined a number of 
points that the Federation was anxious to 
see embodied in the labour relations legis- 
lation that the provincial Minister of 
Labour planned to introduce at the current 
session of the legislature, as follows: 
(1) that the term, “company union” be 
clearly defined, and that provision be 
made for the “automatic dissolution of 
company unions’; (2) that workers dis- 
charged from employment for union 
activity be re-employed and compensated 
for lost time; (3) that unions be pro- 
tected from injunctions and being sued 
by employers “as a means of reprisals;”’ 
(4) that “cooling-off periods” be elimin- 
ated and provision made for adequate 
conciliation machinery; (5) that only those 
who will be represented by the bargaining 
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agency and collective agreement be made 
eligible to. vote to determine the bargain- 
ing agency; (6) that the decision of an 
Arbitration Board be made retroactive to 
tke day the Board was constituted, or any 
other prior date fixed by the Board; 
(7) that threats to institute a lockout, a 
shut-down, or to move a plant, as well 
as industrial espionage, be classed as 
“unfair practices” and expressly forbidden; 
(8) that industries having branches in more 
than one province and those of a national 
character, be dealt with under the federal 
Act; (9) that in connection with collective 
bargaining procedure the delaying practices 
oy} many employers be forbidden and that 
the work of arbitration boards be speeded 
up, so that judgments may be handed 
down: without the “prolonged delays” which, 
it was held, had been experienced in the 
past. 


Picketing and Police  Activity.—The 
memorandum stated that several affiliates 
of the Federation had “complained bitterly 
of the conduct of municipal and provincial 
police during industrial disputes.” While 
admitting that it is sometimes difficult to 
determine whether or not picketing is 
peaceful, the memorandum emphasized 
that peaceful picketing is permitted by 
law. It was urged, therefore, that “explicit 
instructions and severe orders.be given to 
those who are supposed to represent the 
authorities in the course of industrial 
disputes.” 





At this juncture in the presentation of 
the memorandum, President Beaudoin 
stated that the difficulties that had been 
encountered had not been with the Labour 
Relations Board itself, but with the “lack 
of uniformity in its decisions.” He 
protested against “the suspension without 
any apparent reason, of certifications after 
they had been granted.” He asserted that 
“the law was not being administered 
impartially and that the penalties were 
very severe when trade unions infringed 
the law, but most lenient when an employer 
was charged with an unfair practice.’ He 
contended further, that “where a_ strike 
is declared as a result of an employer 
refusing to bargain in good faith, the 
employer should be forced to close his 
plant until such time as he has agreed to 
bargain with the certified bargaining 
agency.” 

Replying to Mr. Beaudoin’s statement, 
Premier Duplessis said that he believed 
in the right of workers to organize, but 
that it was the duty of the Government 
to work for the public welfare. He 
referred to specific instances of misconduct 
of certain labour leaders during strikes in 
the Province and urged labour to rid itself 
of such leaders. 


W orkmen’s Compensation.—The memo- 
randum asserted that the intent of the 
original Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
that an injured workman suffering per- 
manent or temporary disability should 
receive 663 per cent of his wages for the 
duration of his disability. This, it was 
claimed, had been deviated from and the 
Board had reduced compensation as it saw 
fit on the ground that convalescing work- 
men could often do light work. The 
memorandum “wanted to know, once and 
for all, is the legislator supreme, or can 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board change 
the law to suit itself in disregard for justice 
and human rights.” Premier Duplessis 
stated that the point raised would be 
studied and appropriate amendments made 
to the Act. 

The memorandum suggested other 
amendments to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, as follows: (1) that compensation 
be increased to 100 per cent; (2) that the 
Act apply to all trades and services, for 
all accidents attributable to the nature of 
employment; (3) that the waiting period 
be abolished; (4) that accident prevention 
measures be supervised by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board; (5) that occupa- 
tional therapy and electro-therapy centres 
be established in various industrial districts 


to hasten the rehabilitation of injured 
workmen; (6) that all accidents be reported 
to both the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board and the Factory Inspection Depart- 
ment. 


Other Recommendations.—The memo- 
randum commended the work of the 
Anti-tuberculosis League and _ suggested 
that tuberculosis examinations be made 
compulsory for all citizens of the Province. 
In the case of any working man affected 
by tuberculosis in its advanced stages, it 
was urged that he receive medical care and 
adequate compensation for wages lost 
during confinement in a sanatorium. 

It was proposed that a Government- 
assisted labour institute be set up to be 
administered by a council composed from 
representatives of labour. 

In the matter of school attendance, it 
was urged that the Government set up 
more scholarships to assist promising 
students who lack the means to continue 
their studies. Further, it was recom- 
mended that the School Attendance Act 
be modified so as to require all children 
to attend school from the age of six years 
to the end of the school year in which 
they attain the age of 16 years. 

The proposal was made that all public 
service employees be placed in the same 
category as other workers in relation to 
all labour legislation. 

Referring to, the problem of housing, 
the memorandum suggested that a Workers’ 
Credit Act, based on the same plan as 
the Farmers’ Credit Act, be enacted to 
encourage workmen to build their own 
homes. The need for slum clearance and 
the construction of workers’ lodgings was 
also emphasized. 

Annual paid vacations for building 
trades workers was urged and also the 
abolition of the Sales Tax. 

In closing the interview, Premier 
Duplessis stated that measures were being 
taken to reduce delays in the setting up 
of arbitration boards, but claimed that this 
would not speed up the work of concilia- 
tion boards and asked the Federation for 
suggestions as to how this could be 
accomplished. 

The Premier designated as “sheer 
nonsense” the publicity that had been given 
to the alleged intentions of the Quebec 
Government to adopt legislation similar 
to the Taft-Hartley Act in the United 
States. He assured the delegation that the 
Government had no such intention, and 
that labour would be given an opportunity 
to study the proposed labour code and to 
make suggestions before it was enacted. 
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This section contains articles on industrial relations in the field coming under the jurisdiction 


of the federal Department of Labour. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
AND CONCILIATION 


Disputes in ocean-going and inland shipping occupied 
particular attention in the field of federal jurisdiction during 
March. Two Conciliation Boards, charged with considering 
the wage demands of different groups of railway employees, 
held sittings nr Montreal. 


Introduction 


The Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour experienced inten- 
sive activity during the month of March, 
with heavy demands being made upon its 
good offices in. connection with industrial 
disputes and its administrative procedures 
in other matters. Ocean-going and inland 
shipping held the spotlight throughout the 
month, as a strike continued on both 
Coasts among the licensed officers of 
Canadian-registered deepsea dry-cargo 
vessels, while a very confused situation 
developed in regard to the shipping indus- 
try on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Waterways as the opening of the inland 
navigation season drew near. 


As reported in more detail elsewhere in 
this section, the Department acted as 
intermediary in transmitting various pro- 
posals and counter proposals for the 
settlement of the deepsea shipping strike 
between the employers, as represented by 
the Shipping Federation of Canada and 
the Shipowners’ Association (Deep Sea) of 
British Columbia, and their deck, engineer 
and radio officers as represented respec- 
tively by the Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, and the Marine 
Division of the Canadian Communications 
Association. Towards the end of March 
one company, with the assistance of 
Departmental officers, reached an indi- 
vidual settlement with the three unions, 
and some of its ships which had been 
immobilized were able to sail about 
April 2 from East Coast ports. By 
April 10, several other companies on the 
East Coast made, or seemed on the point 
of making, separate agreements, with the 
expectation that a general settlement might 
be not far distant. 

In previous issues of the Lasour GAZETTE 
reference has been made to the establish- 
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ment by the Minister of Labour of Con- 
ciliation Boards to deal with disputes 
betiween. the Canadian Seamen’s Union and 
three inland shipping companies, namely. 
Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, Colonial 
Steamships, Limited, and Sarnia Steam- 
ships, Limited. The disputes arose out of 
the refusal of the Companies to negotiate 
with a view to the renewal of collective 
agreements covering unlicensed employees 
for the 1948 navigation season. In each 
case the Minister of Labour appointed Mr. 
Irving Himel, of Toronto, upon the 
nomination of the union, to act as member 
of the Board, and, in the absence of any 
nomination from the employers, he 
appointed Mr. J. Douglas McNish, K-C., 
of Toronto, as Board member representing 
the employer viewpoint. Following con- 
sultation, these members jointly recom- 
mended the appointment of Mr. Leonard 
W. Brockington, K.C., C.M.G., of Ottawa, 
as Chairman of each of the three Boards 
and, in due course, the appointments were 
made by the Minister. 

The Board of Conciliation in respect of 
Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, entered 
upon its duties in Montreal on April 2, 
and was promptly served with a notice 
of a petition to the Superior Court for a 
Writ of Prohibition in the matter of its 
proceedings. Among other things, the 
petition challenged the constitutionality of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions (P.C. 1003), and denied the existence 
of any contractual or other relationship 
between the Company and the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union that could constitute 
grounds for attempted conciliation. It 
declared that the Union had among its 
officers several avowed Communists and 
that it was “notoriously infiltrated and 
dominated by Communists.” It charged 
further that the Board was illegally con- 
stituted in that one of its members had 
within a period of six months preceding 


the date of his appointment acted as 
counsel or paid agent of one of the parties. 

When a hearing on the petition for a 
Writ of Prohibition was called in Practice 
Court, counsel for the Department intro- 
duced a statement from the Department 
of Justice that for a technical reason the 
Conciliation Board “cannot and will not 
continue to sit.’ He added that the 
labour representative on the Board had 
resigned for technical reasons, and that 
since the Board was dissolved there could 
no longer be any legal action against it. 
The Court ordered that the case be 
Adjourned sine die, and it was reported 
that the petition for a Writ of Prohibition 
would be withdrawn. In the meantime, 
after consultation with the parties, it was 
decided that Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissions would be established in 
connection with the three cases in a final 
effort to find a solution. The Minister of 
Labour appointed Messrs. Brockington and 
McNish as members of the Commissions, 
with the former as Chairman. 

In the meantime, on March 11, 1948, 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union had made 
an application to the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National) asking the 
Board to prosecute Canada Steamship 
Lines, Limited, Sarnia Steamships, Limited, 
Colonial Steamships, Limited, Transit 
Tankers and Terminals, Limited, and 
Northwest Steamships, Limited, or, alter- 
natively, asking the Board to authorize 
the Union to prosecute these Companies. 
In support of its application the Union 
made various charges alleging violation of 
the provisions of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations and of the terms 
of collective agreements. Hearings of 
these cases were held by the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board on April 8 and 
later the Board granted its consent to the 
Union to prosecute Canada Steamship 
Lines, Limited, Sarnia Steamships, Limited, 
and Colonial Steamships, Limited, for the 
alleged violation of six sections of the 
Regulations, and to _ prosecute Transit 
Tankers and Terminals, Limited, and 


Northwest Steamships, Limited, for the 
alleged violation of one section of the 
Regulations. 

Applications for intervention, invoking 
the conciliation procedure of the Regula- - 
tions with a view to the negotiation or 
renewal of agreements, were made in the 
latter part of February by the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union with regard to twelve other 
shipping companies operating on the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence Waterways. 
During March nine of these applications 
were granted, and Conciliation Officers 
were assigned as listed elsewhere in this 
section, the others being denied or held 
in abeyance because they did not fulfil the 
requirements of the Regulations. Four of 
these cases were speedily disposed of 
within the month by the signing of 
collective agreements covering unlicensed 
employees between the Companies and the 


Union. These cases affected Gulf and 
Lakes Navigation Co., Ltd. Keystone 
Transports, Ltd. Paterson Steamships, 


Ltd. and Powell Transports, Ltd. Direct 
negotiations between the Union and a fifth 
company, the Abitibi Navigation Co., Ltd., 
also resulted in the signing of an agree- 
ment, which was filed with the Department 
on April 8. The other cases were still 
in the hands of the Conciliation Officers 
at this writing. 

Sittings of the two Boards of Concilia- 
tion which are charged with the respon- 
sibility of dealing with the demands of 
different. groups of railway employees for 
wage increases of 35 cents per hour took 
place quietly in Montreal during March. 
The establishment of these Boards, both 
of which are under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. Justica J, C. Ay Cameron, ofy,the 
Exchequer Court of Canada, Ottawa, was 
reported in detail in the January-February 


~ and March issues of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Interest in the outcome of their delibera- 
tions was heightened during the month by 
the decision of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners as to increases in railway 
freight rates. 


The following statement sets forth the scope of the Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. and of the articles contained in this section. 


This section on Industrial Disputes and 
Conciliation contains monthly articles con- 
cerning proceedings under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
and under the Conciliation and Labour Act. 

During the war and its aftermath, the 
Dominion Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations (P.C. 1003) of February 13, 1944 
(which suspended the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, enacted first in 1907), 


have required employers to negotiate with 
the representatives of their employees and 
provided machinery for the settlement of 
disputes. 

At the present time the Regulations apply 
only to industries within the legislative 
authority of Parliament, including naviga- 
tion and shipping lines of steam or other 
ships, railways, airlines, canals, telegraph, 
telephone and radio communication, ferries, 
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and works situated in a province but which 
have been or may be declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more provinces. Jurisdiction over 
war industries and industries within the 
scope of certain provinces which entered 
into wartime agreements with the Dominion 
has now reverted to the provinces. (A 
summary of the present position with respect 
to labour relations legislation in Canada 
appears in the July issue of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, pp. 940-43.) 

The Regulations, which were issued. under 
the authority of the War Measures Act,-are 
continued in effect under the continuation 
of the Transitional Measures Act, 1947. A 
bill incorporating many of the features of 
the Regulations, with modifications and addi- 
tions, was introduced in the House of 
Commons on June 17, 1947, but was allowed 
to stand over until the next session of 
Parliament (L.G., July, 1947, p. 923, Aug., 
p. 1102). The bill has now been reintro- 
duced (see elsewhere in this issue p. 425). 

The Regulations are administered by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) 
in respect of those provisions relating to: 
The certification of bargaining representa- 
tives, the intervention of the Board for the 
purpose of obtaining conciliation services 
from the Minister of Labour, the establish- 
ment of procedures for the final settlement 
of disputes concerning the interpretation or 
violation of collective agreements, and the 
institution of prosecution proceedings. 

The provisions of the Regulations relating 
to conciliation services are under the admin- 
istration of the Minister of Labour and are 
provided to parties desiring to negotiate 
agreements through the formal intervention 
of the Board. 

The Board, with the approval of the 
Minister of Labour, has adopted rules or 
regulations which govern procedure in 
making the various types of applications 
invoking the provisions of the Regulations 
and the services of the Board. Copies of 
these procedural regulations and of the 


Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, may be obtained from the Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Regulations are 
here described in separate articles. The 
first deals with applications made to the 
Board for the certification of bargaining 
representatives and other services, and 
records the decisions reached in_ such 
matters; the second describes conciliation 
proceedings under the Regulations and in- 
cludes the reports of Boards of Conciliation; 
and, when the occasion requires, a third 
records the appointment of Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissions under’ the 
Regulations and reports the results of their 
investigations. 


Conciliation proceedings are also provided 


through the Industrial Relations Branch of 
the Department of Labour under the pro- 
visions of the Conciliation and Labour Act. 
This Act empowers the Minister of Labour 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purpose of bringing the 
parties together and to appoint a conciliator 


- or arbitrator when requested by the parties 


concerned. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton. The territory of the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia and Alberta; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; three officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario and work 
in close collaboration with the Provincial 


Conciliation Service; two officers in Montreal 


are assigned to the Province of Quebec and 
the officer resident in Fredericton, repre- 
sents the Department in the Maritime 
Provinces. The headquarters of the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


Applications for Certification Under 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met for two days during March. 
During the month the Board received 14 
applications, held three hearings, issued 
eight certificates designating bargaining rep- 
sentatives and rejected two applications. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 3 3 


1. The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., and certain of 
its officers for the marine engineers 
employed by the National Harbours Board 
on C.GS. Str Hugh Allan, C.G. Tug 
Glenkeen and C.G. Tug Glenada. The 
chief engineer was excluded from the 
bargaining unit. ; 
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2. Grand International Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers for the engineers 
handling steam or other classes of motive 
power in the employ of the National 
Harbours Board on its terminal railway 
at. Vancouver, B.C. 


3. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen for the employees of the 


~ Canadian Pacific Railway Company, in- 


cluding the Quebec Central Railway 
engaged as locomotive firemen, locomotive 
firemen’s helpers, hostlers and_hostlers’ 
helpers. 

4. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen for the employees of the 
Canadian National Railways, engaged as 
locomotive firemen, locomotive firemen’s 


a oe 


helpers, hostlers and outside hostlers’ 
helpers. 


5. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees for transportation agents 
employed by Northwest Azrlines, Inc., at 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


6. International. Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 882 for stationary steam 
engineers employed by Midland Pacific 
Terminal Limited, North Vancouver, B.C. 
The supervising engineer was excluded 
from the bargaining unit. 

7. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local No. 1580, for the 
operators, technicians and engineers 
employed by the Fundy Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited, Saint John, N.B., at its 
Radio Station CFBC, including the studio 
engineer whose duties were those of a 
studio technician. The chief engineer was 
excluded from the bargaining unit. « 

8. International Brotherhood of  Elec- 
trical Workers, Local No. 1580 for the 
operators and technicians employed by the 
New Brunswick Broadcasting Company 
Limited, Saint John, NB. The chief 
engineer and studio engineer were excluded 
from the bargaining unit. 


Applications for Certification 
Rejected 


1.Canadian Navigators Federation, 


applicant, and National Harbours Board, 
Montreal, P.Q. (L.G., Oct., 1947, p. 1450). 
The Board rejected the application sub- 
‘mitted by the Canadian Navigators 
Federation on behalf of deck and engineer 
officers aboard the C.GS. Sir Hugh Allan, 
C.G. Tug Glenkeen and C.G. Tug Glenada 
of the National Harbours Board, Montreal, 
for the reason that a representation vote 
had revealed that the application did not 
have the support of a majority of the 
employees affected. ; 

29. Canadian Merchant Service Guild and 
National: Harbours Board, Montreal, P.Q. 
(1.G Oct., 1947, p. 1450). The Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild submitted an 
application for certification of bargaining 
representatives for the licensed deck officers 
aboard the vessels C.GS. Sir Hugh Allan, 
C.G. Tug Glenkeen and C.G. Tug Glenada 
operated by the National Harbours Board, 
Montreal. The Board excluded the three 
captains from the proposed bargaining unit 
because of their supervisory and confidential 
duties and dismissed the application for 
the reason that the bargaining unit was not 
considered appropriate for the purposes of 
collective bargaining. 


Applications for Certification Received 
During the Month of March, 1948 


1. National Union of Operating Engineers 
of Canada on behalf of engineers (steam 
power plant employees) employed by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion (Place Viger Hotel Project), Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

2. National Union of Operating Engineers 
of Canada on behalf of stationary engineers 
(steam power plant employees) employed 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion (Benny’s Farm Housing Project), 
Montreal, P.Q. 

3. Western Ontario Bus Employees Asso- 
cation on behalf of bus drivers employed 
by Canadian Greyhound Lines Limited 
and Eastern Canadian Greyhound Lanes 
Limited, Windsor, Ontario. 

4. National Syndicate of Longshoremen 
of Ha Ha Bay Inc., on behalf of longshore- 
men employed by Saguenay Terminal 
Limited, Port Alfred, P.Q. 

5. Quebec Ship Labourers Benevolent 
Seciety on behalf of longshoremen 
employed by Paquette and Sons Limited, 
Levis, P.Q. 

6. Quebec Ship Labourers Benevolent 
Society on behalf of longshoremen 
employed by Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Mills Limited, Limoilou, P.O) 

7. Quebec Ship Labourers Benevolent 
Society on behalf of longshoremen 
employed by William G. McCauley, 
Quebec, P.Q. 

8. Quebec Ship Labourers: Benevolent 
Society on behalf of longshoremen 
employed by Francis J. Dinan, Quebec, 
PAY 

9. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf 
of the unlicensed personnel employed on 
the vessel of the Commercial Cable 
Company, Halifax, NS. 

10. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf 
of the unlicensed personnel in deck, 
engineroom and. stewards departments of 
the Tanker Burcross of Burcross Shipping 
Company, Vancouver, B.C. 

“11. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen on behalf of motormen 
and trolleymen employed by the Quebec 
Railway, Light and Power Company, 
Quebec, P.Q. 

12. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
Lodge 509 on behalf of conductors and 
brakemen employed by Quebec Railway, 
Light and Power Company, Quebec, P.Q. 
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13. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. on behalf of 
Marine engineer officers on the Tug 
Peninsula of the Marathon Paper Com- 
pany, Marathon, Ontario. 


14. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of 
marine engineer officers on the Tow Boat 
Marinette of the Great Lake Pulp and 
Paper Company, Fort William, Ontario. 


Conciliation Proceedings Under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


The Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations provide conciliation machinery 
for the settlement of disputes where 
negotiations for an agreement following 
certification of bargaining representatives, 
or negotiations for the renewal of an 
existing agreement, have been unsuccess- 
fully continued for thirty days, following 
the days of notice prescribed by the 
Regulations. Disputes of this nature are 
referred ‘to the Minister of Labour by 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National). The Minister then appoints 
a Conciliation Officer to confer with the 
parties and endeavour to effect an agree- 
ment. If the Conciliation Officer is 
unable to bring about settlement of the 
matters in dispute and reports that in his 
view an agreement might be facilitated 
by the appointment of a Conciliation 
Board, a Board is then established by the 
Minister. The duty of such a Board is 
to endeavour to effect an agreement 
between the parties on the matters in 
dispute and to report its findings and 
recommendations to the Minister. 


I. Assignment of 
Conciliation Officers 


During March, 1948, Conciliation Officers 
were assigned to confer with the parties 
in an effort to effect an agreement in the 
following cases:— 

Abitibi Navigation Co., Ltd, and 
Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC). F. J. 
Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. 

British Yukon Navigation Co., Ltd., 
and National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. (TLC). G. R. 
Currie, Conciliation Officer. 

Diamond Steamship Co., Ltd., and 
Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC). F. J. 
Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. 

Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines, Ltd., 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., and Yellowknife 
District Miners’ Union (Local 802, Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter- 
workers (CIO-CCL). G. R. Currie, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 
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Gulf & Lake Navigation Co., Ltd., and 
Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC). Raoul 
Trepanier, Conciliation Officer. (See also 
II.) 

Keystone Transports, Ltd., and Canadian 
Seamen’s Union (TLC). Raoul Trepanier, 
Conciliation Officer. (See also II.) 


Lake Erie Navigation Co., Ltd., and 
Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC). F. J. 
Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. 


Marine Industries, Ltd. (Leaf Barges 
Division) and Canadian Seamen’s Union 


(TLC). Raoul Trepanier, Conciliation 


Officer. 

Northwest Steamships, Ltd., and Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union (TLC). F. J. 
Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. 

Ottawa Electric Railway Co. and Divi- 
sion 279, Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway & Motor Coach 
Employees of America (AFL-TLC). 
Bernard Wilson, Conciliation Officer. 


Paterson Steamships, Ltd., and Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union (TLC). F. J. 
Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. (See 
also, II.) 

Powell Transports, Ltd., and Canadian 
Seamen’s Union (TLC). F. J. Auns- 
borough, Conciliation Officer. (See also 


IT.) 


Il. Agreements Facilitated 
by Conciliation Officers 


In the following cases, reports were 
received during the month. from Concilia- 
tion Officers indicating the successful 
completion of negotiations with the sign- 
ing of an agreement:— 

Gulf & Lakes Navigation Co., Ltd., and 
Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC). Raoul 
Trepanier, Conciliation Officer. 


Keystone Transports, Ltd., and Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union (TLC). Raoul 
Trepanier, Conciliation Officer. 

Paterson Steamships, Ltd., and Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union (TLC). F. J. 
Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. 





Powell Transports, Ltd., and Canadian 
Seamen’s Union (TLC). F. J. Ains- 
borough, Conciliation Officer. 


Ill. Boards Established 


During the month, Conciliation Boards 
were established to deal with matters in 
dispute between the following parties :— 


Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., and 
Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC). F. J. 
Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. (L.G., 


March, 1948, p. 174.) (See also IV.) 
Transit Tankers & Terminals, Ltd., and 
Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC). Raoul 
Trepanier, Conciliation Officer. (LG., 
Sept., 1947, p. 1276.) (See also IV.) 


IV. Boards Fully Constituted 


Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd. The 
Conciliation Board established to deal with 
a dispute between Canada Steamship 
Lines, Ltd. and the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union (TLC) was fully constituted on 
March 25, 1948, with the appointment of 
L. W. Brockington, K.C., Ottawa, as 
Chairman of the Board, on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board, J. D. McNish, K.C., and 
Irving Himel, both of Toronto. Mr. 
McNish was appointed a member of the 
Board in the absence of a nomination 
from the employer and Mr. Himel was 
appointed on the nomination of the 
employees. 


Colonial Steamships, Ltd. The Con- 
ciliation Board established to deal with 
a dispute between Colonial Steamships, 
Ltd., and Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC) 
was fully constituted on March 16, 1948, 
with the appointment of L. W. Brock- 
ington, K.C., Ottawa, as Chairman of the 
Board, on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, 
J. D. McNish, K.C., and Irving Himel, 
both of Toronto. Mr. McNish was 
appointed a member of the Board in the 
absence of a nomination from the employer 
and Mr. Himel was appointed on the 
nomination of the employees. (LG.,, 
April, 1948, p. 312.): 

Sarnia Steamships, Ltd. The Concilia- 
tion Board established to deal with a 
dispute between Sarnia Steamships, Ltd., 
and the Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC) 
was fully constituted on March 16, 1948, 
with the appointment of L. W. Brock- 
ington, K.C., Ottawa, as Chairman of the 


Board, on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, 
J. D. McNish, K.C., and Irving Himel, 
both of Toronto. Mr. McNish was 
appointed a member of the Board in the 
absence of a nomination from the 
employer and Mr. Himel was appointed 
on the nomination of the employees. 
(L.G., April, 1948, p. 312.) 

Transit Tankers and Terminals. Ltd. 
The Conciliation Board established to deal 


with a dispute between Transit Tankers 


and Terminals, Ltd., and the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union (TLC) was fully con- 
stituted on March 31, 1948, with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge C. E. 
Guerin, Montreal, as Chairman of the 
Board, on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, 
C. G. Quinlan, Montreal, and Elphege 
Beaudoin, Verdun, P.Q. Mr. Quinlan was 
appointed a member of the Board in the 
absence of a nomination from the employer 
and Mr. Beaudoin was appointed on the 
nomination of the employees. 


Various Canadian Railways. The Con- 
ciliation Board established to deal with a 
dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co., certain of their jointly owned 
and/or operated properties, and the Ontario 
Northland Railway, and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees & 
Other Transport Workers (CCL) was fully 
constituted on March 1, 1948, with the 
appointment of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
J. C. A. Cameron, Ottawa, as Chairman 
of the Board, in the absence of a joint 
recommendation by the other two members 
of the Board, Paul S. Smith, K.C., and 
Samuel Baron, both of Montreal, who were 
appointed on the nomination of the 
employers and employees, respectively. 
L.G., April, 1948, p. 312.) 


V. Board Reports Received 
During the month, the reports of Con- 


ciliation Boards were received in the 
following cases :— 
Canadian Marconi Co., Ltd. and 


Marconi System Div. No. 59, Commercial 


Telegraphers’ Union (AFL-TLC). CLG 
April, 1948, p. 313.) 
National ‘Steel Car Corp. Ltd, 


Hamilton, Ont., and Local 2352, United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL). 
(L.G., June, 1946, p. 759.) 
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REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Canadian Marconi Company Ltd., Mentreal, P.Q., 


and 


Marconi System Division No. 59, Commercial Telegraphers’ 


Union (AFL-TLC). 


Upon opening the deliberations, the 
Chairman, the Hon. Mr. Justice Boulanger 
expressed the great regret of all present 
at the news. of the sudden death of Mr. 
Robert T. Ferguson who was to have sat 
as a member of the Board representing 
the Company. His Lordship also men- 
tioned that Mr. Walter S. Johnson, K.C. 
had consented on very short notice to 
replace Mr. Ferguson, subject to the 
approval of the Department of Labour. 
To this the parties at once agreed. Under 
date of February 23, the Department of 
Labour has confirmed Mr. Johnson’s 
appointment, by letter addressed to the 
Chairman. : 

The Parties agreed also to an extension 
of time for the making of the Board’s 
Report. 


Appearances 


’ Appearing for the Company were: Mr. 
S. M. Finlayson, General Manager; Mr. 
W. J. Gray, Asst. General Manager; Mr. 
James Fergus, Sec.-Treasurer; Mr. J. C. 
Puddington, Manager, Personnel Relations; 
Mr. A. Wilkins, Marine Superintendent. 

Appearing for the Union were: Mr. 
J. N. A. Blouin, General Chairman; Mr. 
Arthur Gosse, Sec.-Treasurer; Mr. Wm. 
McKay, District Chairman; Mr. K. L. 
Spark, Chairman Transoceanic. 


Sittings 


Briefs were presented at several sittings, 
namely om February 23, 24, and 25. 

The Board is pleased to record its 
appreciation of the clarity and helpfulness 
of the Briefs and ora] statements presented. 


Area of the Dispute 


The Union in question represents in 
this Reference its members employed on 
certain Coast and Ship Radio Stations 
operated by the Canadiam. Marconi 
Company. 

As indicated, the employees involved are 
Radio Telegraphers (Coast Stations), and 
Radio Officers (Ship), and we shall so 
refer to them hereafter. 

The Union’s original Brief, as read to 
the Board,. listed several questions for 
decision, among them several concerning 
which the Company had, by its letter to 
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On March 12, 1948, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Conciliation Board to deal with matters 
in dispute between the Canadian 
Marconi Company, Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q., and Marconi Division No. 39, 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union (AFL- 
TLC). The Board was composed of 
the Hon. Mr. Justice O. L. Boulanger, 
Quebec, Chairman, and W. 8. Johnson, 
K.C., Montreal, and Drummond Wren, 
Toronto, members appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and 
employees, respectively (L.G., March, 
1948, p. 174). 


the General Chairman of the Union, dated 
December 13, 1947, made _ proposals, 
namely :— 

1. Sick Leave (Coast and Ship). 

2. Extended vacations with pay for 

Radio Telegraphers (Coast). 

3. Radio Officer Uniform Allowance. 

4. Radio Officer Overtime Rate. 

5. Bonus for Officer-in-Charge (Ship). 


In its Reply to the Company’s Brief, 
the Union accepts the Company’s pro- 
posals as to those five matters. They are, 
therefore, no longer in issue. 

In its Reply also, the Union suggests 
that in a hearing before Mr. Raoul 
Trepanier, both parties had agreed upon— 


Radio Officer Shore Allowance, 


although no proposal about it was made 
in the Company’s letter of December 13, 
1947, above mentioned. It is agreed the 
proposed allowance is acceptable; so that 
this point is no longer in issue. 

* * * 


The questions remaining im issue are, as 
listed in the Union’s Reply, as follows:— 

1. Extended vacations with pay for 
Radio: Officers. 

2. Bonus for Officer-in-Charge (Coast). 

3. Radio Telegraphers—Basis of Pay- 
ment for Statutory Holidays. 

4. Radio Telegraphers—Basis for Over- 
time Rates. 

5. Radio Telegraphers—Work Week. 

6. Wage Rates. 


_ La oe 
me * 


In the Union’s original Brief some space 


is devoted to the nature of the duties of 
both Radio Telegraphers and Radio 
Officers, their necessary training and 
technical knowledge, the hours each day 
during which they must be within hearing 
of their instruments, the long service of 
many of them with the Company, and 
so on. 

Clearly, judging by the enumeration, the 
efficient operator in either group is a 
skilled expert in his chosen work. That 
skill is an essential minimum to qualify 
him as an operator entitled to salary for 
efficient service. 

Of all that, including the obtaining of 
First and Second Class Certificates over 
a period of perhaps two years (or less), 
at their own expense, of the fields covered 
by examinations, and of the. often exacting 
nature of the operators’ daily work, careful 
note has been taken. They are facts and 
circumstances, along with many others, 
which have conditioned and indicated the 
salaries heretofore and now being paid. 

Among the other facts and circumstances 
to be considered, in respect of the 
present reference, are doubtless the rise in 
the cost of living, a possible increase in 
the tension and tempo of the average day’s 
work, the advantages and privileges 
attached to the average operator’s way of 
life as such, the salaries, advantages and 
privileges attaching to similar work by 
Radio Officers and Radio Telegraphers 
belonging to other Unions or working for 
other Companies and for Governments, 
and the over-all ability of The Canadian 
Marconi Company to meet at once the 
present abrupt increased demands of the 
Union and the continuous demands of a 
safe and sane administration of its 
business. 

We must proceed, then, to examine the 
six issues left in the balance by the 
Union’s Reply to the Company’s State- 
ment, already above listed. 


1. Extended vacations with pay 
for Radio Officers 


As submitted, this would include “deep- 
sea” or “ocean-going” Radio Officers, and 
Radio Officers on Great Lakes and River 
Service. What does the dispute involve? 

(a) Under the existing Collective Agree- 

ment, deep-sea Radio Officers, whose 
work is not seasonal but the year 
round, receive two weeks’ vacation 
with pay—after one year’s service. 


(b) The Radio Officers on Great Lakes 
and River Service (only two in 
number), whose work is seasonal, 
have never had paid vacations. 


By its letter of December 13, 1947, above 
mentioned, the Company offered two 
weeks’ paid vacation after one year’s 
service, and three weeks after fifteen years’ 
service—but for Ocean-going Radio Officers 
only. 

The Union, in its Brief, asks:— 

(a) 24 days per month with pay after 
one year’s service, cumulative by 
consent to a maximum of 60 days— 
for Ocean-going Radio Officers; 

(b) 2 weeks with pay after the naviga- 
tion season (74 months) ends—for 
Great Lakes and River Radio 
Officers; subject, however— 

(c) to only .a proportionate part of 
such two weeks, for Radio Officers 
on passenger ships on Lake Ontario 
and the River St. Lawrence—the 


navigation season for such ships 
being much shorter. 
We recommend that the Company’s 


offer be accepted, for ocean-going Radio 
Officers. 

We further recommend for Lakes and 
River Radio Officers one week’s vacation 
with pay, at the close of the navigation 
season. 


2. Bonus for Officer-in-Charge ( Coast) 


Under Article VI(D) of the existing 
Agreement, the Officer-in-Charge, and a 
Radio Telegrapher temporarily appointed 
to the duties of O.1.C., receive a bonus 
of $15 a month. 

Under Article VI(G), during off-seasons 
on seasonal coast-stations the O.1.C.. con- 


tinues to receive his full wages and 
maintenance allowances, but no O1LC. 
bonus. 


The Union, in its Brief, asks a bonus 
of $30 a month, and an equal bonus 
for the Radio Telegrapher temporarily 
appointed to the duties of O.LC. 

By its letter of December 13, 1947, the 
Company offered to continue the existing 
bonus of $15, Article VI(D and G) thus 
remaining intact. 

Mr. Finlayson explained and repeatedly 
insisted that under his Company’s contract 
with the Department of Transport an 
increase is “beyond the power” of his 
Company to grant; and further that the 
Department, had ruled that there should 
be no increase in the present allowance 
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as it is the same as is paid to Officers- 
in-Charge at comparable stations in the 
Department’s service. 

In our opinion, that seems to decide the 
question, until at least the Department 
chooses to authorize an increase. 

The Union in its Brief points out that 
the O.1.C. is on call twenty-four hours 
per day, at present six days a week, that 
there has been over 100 per cent increase 
in equipment for which he is responsible, 
that the bonus has been $15 for twenty 
years or more, and that the OC. is 
responsible for a good deal of clerical 
work. 

In its Brief replying to the above, the 
Company, after stating its inability to 
increase, the bonus “as such increase is 
unacceptable to the owner of the 
Stations”, adds:— 

We would like to point out, however, 
that having in mind the low volume of 
traffic actually handled by the Stations 
and the fact that on many of the Stations 
the O.1.C. is called upon to do only three 
regular tours of duty per week, this 
allowance far from being grossly inad- 
equate and ridiculous as claimed by the 


Wniom 18, in’ cour  opimion, “tair* ‘and 
reasonable. 


It may be also noted that during the 
off-season, the O.I.C., though he does not 
receive the bonus, does receive his full 
wages and maintenance allowance, and, as 
orally stated by Mr. Finlayson, is free to 
undertake, and often does undertake 
remunerated additional work during the 
off-season—in fact even during the sea- 
sonal period, and in many cases has the 
advantage of low-rental housing of some 
$9 a month. He is also provided with 
furniture and fuel. 

The Board recommends that no change 
be made in the existing arrangement. 


3. Radio Telegrapher (Coast)—Basis of 
Payment for Statutory Holidays. 
By Article V(E) of the existing Agree- 
ment— 
Radio Telegraphers who are required 
to work on any of the above-mentioned 
holidays shall be paid for same on a 


pro rata basis inclusive of maintenance 
allowance. 


By its Brief (p. 10, sec. 7), the Union 
asks that the pro rata overtime rate be 
“increased to the rate of time and one- 
half for all time worked on such holidays 
—which means two and one-half times the 
day’s pay.” 
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Here, again, however, the Company 
(Brief, p. 7) states that its “customer 
(the Department of Transport) will not 
sanction this proposal.” 

We assume this means, that in view of 
the Company’s contract with the Depart- 
ment, it has not the power, and hence not 
the right, to agree to the requested 
increase. 

The Union (Brief, p. 
request as follows:— 


10) bases its 


... so as to bring the Radio Teleg- 
rapher on Coast Stations in line with the 
Radio Operator at the Central Telegraph 
Office (I.E. Transoceanic) of the Com- 
pany, who following the Finding and 
Direction of the National War Labour 
Board, April 8, 1943, was granted this 
rate. 


The Union then recites the finding of 
the War Labour Board:— 


The rule generally prevailing in the 
railway agreements is one which calls 
for pro rata for statutory holidays. ... 
We (the Board) found that the oper- 
ators are performing a special type of 
work requiring particular skill and under 
conditions not generally comparable with 
those obtaining in railroad and other 

classes of commercial telegraphy. 


Commenting on that ruling, the Union 
Brief continues :— 


The same observations can be made 
regarding the Radio Telegrapher on coast 
stations who requires a greater amount 
of technical skill than the Radio Operator 
at the Central Telegraph Office of the 
Company, as demonstrated by his com- 
pulsory Radio Certificate of Proficiency. 
Moreover, the coastal Radio Telegrapher 
has to work alone on his shift, therefore, 
being responsible for the adjustment of 
his radio instruments and the moving of 
traffic. 


The Company in its Brief (p. 6, sec. 7) 
replies, noting that it offered to continue 
the terms of Article V(E) of the existing 
arrangement, and adds that the Union’s 
claim for time and a half— 


... is made to effect reconciliation 
with the transoceanic service on _ the 
basis that the Radio Telegraphers on 
Coast Stations require a greater amount 
of technical skill than the Operators at 
the Central Telegraph Office of the 
Company. 

This argument, while interesting, 
appears to be completely refuted by the 
fact that the Union is asking salary 
scales for the Central Telegraph Oper- 
ators $15 per month in excess of those 
which it now demands in its Brief under 
review. 


The Board recommends continuation of 
the existing arrangement. 


— 


ie 


4. Radio Telegrapher (Coast) Basis for 
Overtime Rates. 


The Union’s Brief (p. 11, sec. 8) refers 
to the present arrangement (Agreement, 
Article VI(J)), which reads:— 

On coast stations, in the event of any 
member of the staff being called upon to 
perform any duties in addition to his 
regular tour of duty, overtime shall be 
paid at the rate of time and one-half 
of the regular wage, based on 305 working 
days per year; 


and asks for “this same rate but based 
on 279 working days per year, in con- 
formity with its request for a 44-hour 
week”. 
And the Company (Brief, p. 7, sec. 8) 
states that:— 
. . . the owner of the Stations will 
not sanction a change in the present basis 


of 305 days, pointing out that he is using 
313 days as a basis. 


In a word, the Company has not the 
power or the right to change the basic 
305 days to basic 279 days. 


What is proposed is to work at normal 
rates for 279 out of 365 days, and to 
charge time and one-half for all work over 
279 days. 


The Board recommends continuation of 
the present arrangement. 


5. Radio Telegrapher Work Week (Coast) 


What the Union seeks is a 44-hour week 
for all coastal stations—coupled with a 
279 day basic year. 


The Brief (p. 11) explains that of 14 
Coast Stations, 6 are open the year round 
with a staff of 4 men; 3 are seasonal with 
4 men; 5 are seasonal with 3 men. 


The Union’s explanation supporting its 
proposal is somewhat long to reproduce 
here, and we summarize it:— 


At Stations presently carrying a staff 
of four, a 44-hour week can be arranged 
—that is, each would work 5 tours of 8 
hours and one tour of 4 hours. On that 
basis, the Union says, the cost of opera- 
tion would not be increased. ‘To secure 
a uniform 44-hour week at all Stations, 
the Union suggests the addition of 5 more 
men, one to each of the 3 Stations now 
staffed with 3 men where the present work 
week is 56 hours. This, it is said, would 
mean only the wages of five more men 


for about 9 months in each year. (This 
would amount to perhaps an_ extra 
$12,000.) 


Here, again, however, the Company is 
unable to increase the staffs as requested. 


In its letter of December 13, 1947, it 
expressly says :— 
We are informed by the owners that 


it will not be possible to increase the 
staff of these (Seasonal) Stations... 


and goes on to add that under its counter- 
proposal of a 305 day year and a 44-hour 
week, “each operator will receive at least 
four hours overtime per week during the > 
season of navigation”’. 

If the Company has not the power or 
the right to increase the staffs, it none the 
less offers to do what it can to ease the 
situation. 


Its counter-proposal, stated in its letter 
of December 13, 1947, is this:— 


The Company’s proposal is that over- 
time be based on' 305 working days per 
annum, with the hours of work being set 
at eight per day and forty-four per week. 
This latter will provide a considerable 
improvement in the remuneration for 
operators employed on the _ seasonal 
stations. 


That offer of a 44-hour week applies to 
all 14 Coast Stations. 


It is a very substantial advance for the 
Operators. 

We recommend that 
accepted. 

The Company supports its offer, saying 
(Brief, p. 7) :— 


On seasonal stations, where only three 
operators are employed, the Company’s 
overtime proposal provides for consider- 
able relief, having especially in mind the 
fact that these men are not actually 
called on for duty during the winter 
months, and may and do _ seek other 
employment, even though they’ are 
retained on the Company’s payroll. It 
should also be pointed out that the 
Company’s proposal, under the new con- 
tract, will be to limit the work week to 
forty-four hours except in emergency 
conditions on all other stations. Any 
work done in excess of forty-four hours 
per week on such stations will be paid at 
overtime rates. 


6. Wage Rates (Ship and Coast). 


As for Coast—that is, Radio Teleg- 
raphers, the Company in its letter to the 
Union of December 138, 1947, advised :— 

We regret to have to advise you that 
after full consultation with the owners, 


it will not be possible for us to increase 
the present scale of wages and allowances. 


The statements made to the Board 
disclosed that the Company’s contract 
with the owners of the Coastal Stations 
(the Department of Transport) is on a 
cost-plus basis. The Union representative 
asked why, then, wages could not be 
increased. Mr. Finlayson explained in 


it should be 
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reply that in so far as wages entered into 
cost, a fixed limit was placed on wages, 


and that limit had been reached and the — 


Company could not exceed it. 

However, in the course of the negotia- 
tions before Mr. Raoul Trepanier the 
Company also had made a tentative offer 
of a 5 per cent increase in the wages of 
the Radio Telegraphers. But the Com- 
pany withdrew its offer after consultation 
with the owners of the stations. On the 
basis of the rising cost of living and of 
the general trend of wages the Radio 
Telegraphers are just as much entitled to 
an increase as the Radio Officers. Because, 
in their case, the Company may not as 
easily as in the case of the Radio Officers 
pass the increase on to the customer is no 
reason to refuse them the same increase 
as the others and to treat them in a 
different manner. It would be an unjust 
discrimination to do otherwise. We, 
therefore, recommend for the Radio 
Telezraphers in the employ of the Com- 
pany in Government Coast Stations an 
increase of ten per cent of their wages 
over the existing rates which are:— 


Per 

month 
PP Shu ved Tete Mies aise bie auats $159.40 
SECON MEAT nine ye mmeta we 169.90 
ADI Weare. cid th hee 180.40 
FCOUITGI WEAN cri Ane) clue tae. 190.40 
ATH Vr ORTa hae, senegal 201.40 
RPESGH Vea Peimln ny Nn ss 209.40: 
REVERED WERT alle Nuns. us 217.40 

Ocean-Going. In the existing Agree- 


ment the rates increase according to years 
of service—as follows :— 


Per 

month 
Hirst Sear ier ne ae aes $161.00 
Become Meats Wish. vce va Midian 172.00 
Troy caries Mien taal 182.00 
Haovrbhieyear si) lo. leas, 193.00 
Hatchet wear wee st 0 ik tee an 203.50 
Sixth sear e tra sake Dd vO 
Seventh year 

and thereafter....... 


219.50 


The Ocean-Going Officer is in addition 
fed, bedded and laundered free, receives 
an increase Uniform Allowance, paid holi- 
days, increased shore allowance, and so 
on. Since he chooses that mode of life, 
his is not a bad life nor a hard life. 

By its Brief (p. 13), the Union proposes 
not yearly classes, but two classes only :— 


Ocean-Going Ist Class Certificate. 
Ocean-Going 2nd Class Certificate. 
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The Union proposes, because of ‘in- 
creased cost of living’, and because 
“conditions as affecting the Radio Officer 
have changed materially” :— 

Ocean-Going, Ist Class 
$260 per month 
Ocean-Going. 2nd Class 
$250 per month 


During the Board’s deliberation, Mr. 
Wren suggested $250 and $240 respec- 
tively, or $10 less than the award made 
by Mr. Justice McNiven in his Report 
dated January 22, 1948, in the Disputes 
between various East and West Coast 
Canadian Shipowners and (among others) 
the Canadian Communications Association 
(Marine Department) representing radio 
officers. 

Mr. Wren’s view was that the McNiven 
award had established a standard for all 
Radio Officers, including those of Cana- 
dian Marconi Company Limited, and that 
the Board should recommend the same 
rate. While the Board was discussing the 
point, it was advised that the McNiven 
award had been rejected and that the 
Canadian Communications Association was 
demanding $300, with threat of a strike. 

The Board is. without information 
whether the Shipping Company employers 
of those ‘Radio — Officers offered the 
advantages given by Canadian Marconi 
Company Limited, in the form of 
Accident, Health & Life Group Insurance, 
or Pension Scheme. 

The majority of the Board, taking all 
the facts into consideration, do not feel 
bound by the standards. suggested in the 
McNiven award. 

The increased cost of living, even before 
last October, or since, has not affected the 
individual Officer on board ship—for he 
is provided for. If he is supporting a 
family on land, naturally he is to that 
extent affected. 

What of the materially changed condi- 
tions, presumably since last. October? 

The Brief does not seem to indicate. 
It does claim that the Radio Officer, from 
the nature of the technical knowledge 
required of him, is or should be on the 
same footing as the “landline wire chief” 
who receives “much higher wages”. The 
comparison is not convincing. For one 
thing, the landline wire chief is not fed, 
clothed, berthed, and laundered free of 
cost. His general outlay, living on land, 


is greater in a hundred direct and indirect 
ways. He is working for far wealthier 
corporations. His responsibilities are far 
more extensive. 

In its Brief (p. 9), the Company says 
this :— 


The Union attempts to show that 
Radio Officers and Radio Telegraphers 
are equivalent to wire chiefs in landline 
telegraph service. We must emphatically 
refute any such comparison. We have 
examined into this matter and find that 
the wire chief in the large telegraph 
office is, strictly speaking, a_ leading 
maintenance techncician who may have 
under his supervision as many as one 
hundred circuits covering the whole Proy- 
ince of Quebec or Ontario and thirteen 


or more linemen under his direct 
supervision. 
Quite regardless of what such wire 


chiefs may be paid, the comparison is not 
in any way a proper one, as none of our 
Operators or Officers-in-Charge can in 
any way properly be related to wire 
chiefs. The Telegraph Companies also 
employ Traffic chiefs, whose salaries are 
somewhat similar to those of wire chiefs, 
and we are instructed that these men 
are employed only in the larger offices 
where they may have one hundred or 
more Operators and one hundred or more 
circuits under their supervision at one 
time. We cannot see the validity of 
comparing wire chiefs or Traffic chiefs 
with any of our Radio Telegraphers, 
Radio Officers or Officers-in-Charge. 


The’ Union's Brief “(pr 15)% sets: -up 
comparisons to show that the wage-rate of 
Chief Officer on board ship has advanced 
and that of the Radio Officer “progres- 
sively deteriorated”. The comparison is 
perhaps not a fair one, considering that 
the Chief Officer (Captain’s or First Mate) 
stands next to the Captain, in charge of 
the entire ship. It is not accurate, since 
the rate for Radio Officers, as the figures 
given show, has increased progressively, 
though, it is true, not spectacularly. 

By its letter of December 18, 1947, the 
Company offered an increase amounting 
to about 5 per cent of the existing rates :— 


Existing Offered 

Ist year $161.00 $170.00 

YAW ma 172.00 180.00 

3 eae 182.00 190.00 

aii. 193.00 200.00 

Sth 4 203. 50 210.00 

6th +" Biteou 220.00 

ak. 219.50 230.00 
The Board would recommend an in- 
crease equivalent to 10 per cent rather 


than 5 per cent. 


Coastwise and Great Lakes 
Radio Officers. 


We set out the existing scale and that_ 
offered by the Company in its letter of 
December 13, 1947 :— 


Existing Offered 
Ist year $130.00 $136.50 
2nd 140.00 147.00 
oto aii 150.00 157.50 
Athen o 160.00 168.00 
iE 170.00 178.50 
Gin. = 177.50 186.00 
Fils Caen 185.00 195.00 

The Board would recommend an in- 


crease equivalent to 10 per cent rather 
than 5 per cent. 
* * * 


There are certain general considerations 
which have weighed with the Board in its 
recommendations. 


1. The Company is a manufacturer of 
radio equipment, a producer of radio 
broadcasting. It supplies under contract 
a service on Coast Stations of which it is 
not the owner, and it provides radio 
service on certain ships. As to the latter, 
it states (Brief, p. 9) :— 

the number of messages handled is 
not ‘preat when considered in relation to 
the number of hours of operation 
throughout the year, and further that 
the Company in no way benefits from 
revenues accruing to the Coast Stations 
and that the revenues accruing to the 

Company from Ship Stations is very very 

small. 


The Company’s audited statements for 


the year ending December 31, 1946, 
certified by Price, Waterhouse & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, shows “net loss 


for the year—$25,947.41”. 

Statements for 1947 are not yet avail- 
able, but Mr. Finlayson stated that the 
position was about the same—perhaps a 
small profit or a small loss. 


Dividends have not been paid for 
several years. 
2. The radio services in issue in this 


reference are rather a break-even than a 
profitable activity. The cost of these 
services should be related to what they 
produce. 


3. It is almost commonplace to say that 
our social and economic world is in a very 
doubtful equilibrium, when a fairly secure 
medium loaf is better than none, for the 
next year or so. It is a time when com- 
mitments, costs, and inventories must be 
watched—when it is better to promise 
what may reasonably be performed even 
if the worst happens. 
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4. The Company’s Brief (pp. 10-11) 
contains ample warning, for those with 
the intelligence and goodwill to wunder- 
stand, of the dangers foreseen—not only 
by the Marconi Company but by all 
responsible persons. 

5. In its desire to help and give security 
to all its employees, the Company organ- 
ized some five years ago a Group Sickness, 
Accident and Life Insurance Plan—to 
which it contributes more than half the 
total cost (Brief, p. 12). 

It has undertaken to put in force at 
once a Pension Scheme of the utmost 
importance to all employees and particu- 
larly to those with a long service record. 
The Scheme calls for a contribution by 
employees of about 4 per cent of salaries, 
and by the Company of about 5 per cent 
for current service. But the very striking 
feature for employees long in the service 
and perhaps not far from a retiring age 
is, that the Company will absorb and pay 
the contributions which would otherwise 
have been made by these long-service 
men had the Scheme been in force during 
their years of service hitherto. In a word, 
though they are due to receive the pension 
even in a year or two from now, they pay 
no more than for those years and receive 
the pension they would receive had they 
contributed over a long period of years. 

The Board considers that in trying to 
assess a fair wage scale for the men in 
the circumstances of this reference, all the 
above elements must be given weight. One 
must consider the employer as well as the 
men. And it was to obtain such considera- 
tion that this reference was made in the 
interest of both parties and of the Cana- 
dian people as a whole. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Wren, representing 
the Union, felt himself unable to agree 
in all particulars with this Report, and 
has indicated that he cannot sign it and 
will make a separate Report. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 
March 5, 1948. 


(Sgd.) Oscar L. BouLANGER. 
(Sgd.) Water S. JOHNSON. 


Minority Report 


The Hon. Humpurey MrircHetn, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
~~“ Sik: | 

I wish to join my colleagues on the 
Board in expressing deep regret at the 
unexpected demise of Mr. Ferguson of 
which we were not aware until the 
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morning of the date set for the first 
hearing of the Board. Under these 
circumstances with union representatives 
present from several distant points at 
considerable cost, the Company’s successful 
efforts to find another member of the 
Board to replace Mr. Ferguson, and Mr. 
Walter Johnson’s acceptance of the nomin- 
ation at such short notice is certainly 
appreciated, together with your co-opera- 
tion in the immediate confirmation of 
Mr. Johnson’s appointment. 

As is explained in the Majority Report 
there were originally twelve clauses in the 
proposed agreement in issue between the 
parties. In the course of the hearing it 
developed that the Union and the Com- 
pany were able to agree on six of these 
twelve, leaving only a remainder of six on 
which the Board was required to make 
recommendations. Of these six points I 
concur with the Majority Report on two, 
namely :— 

Radio Telegraphers—Basis for Over- 
time Rates. 
Radio Telegraphers—Work Week. 


The four remaining points or clauses in 
the proposed agreement, therefore, about 
which I differ with the Majority of the 
Board are:— 


(1) Extended Vacations with Pay for 
Radio Officers. 

(2) Wage Rates. 

(3) Bonus for Officers-in-Charge 
(Coast). 

(4) Radio Telegraphers—Basis of Pay- 
ment for Statutory Holidays. 


All of these questions required an in- 
crease in money to be paid the employees, 
to. which the Company replied, as is 
stated by the majority, that it was “beyond 
the power” of the Company to grant such 
increases under the Contract between the 
Company and the Department of Trans- 
port of the Federal Government. 

The burden of the Company’s argument 
centered around its contract with the 
Government Department, its discussions 
with the Department officials and the 
instructions from the Department that it 
would not undertake to increase the 
amount of its payment for services to 
provide higher wage rates. And the chief 
reason advanced was that Government 
employees engaged in occupations similar 
to those of the applicants were being paid 
even less than the present rates paid the 
applicants. 

In the first place the Government 
employees engaged in occupations similar 


to those of the Union in this case have 
only recently been organized by another 
division of the Commercial Telegraphers 
and negotiations have been entered into 
on their behalf with the Department of 
Transport of the Government and: their 
requests exceed those of The Marconi 
employees. ? 

In the next place one cannot accept the 
thesis that wage rates paid by a Govern- 
ment Civil Servant can possibly be taken 
as a means of measuring the wages to be 
paid in private industry. The Govern- 
ment offers a security and tenure of 
employment, and other advantages not 
prevalent in private industry. Evidence 
was presented at the hearing of greater 
numbers of employees attending the same 
amount of equipment with the same 
responsibilities than is the case with the 
Marconi Stations. . Furthermore while it 
is often argued, and was in this case, that 
a Government should set an example to 
industry by establishing adequate wage 
rates it can be readily appreciated that 
as a practical suggestion it would be 
impolitic. Any such rate established by 
the Government for practically any occu- 
pation as an example to industry would 
be vastly greater than what a major part 
of industry at least was paying. 

The question of the Department of 
Transport of the Dominion Government 
having refused to pay an increased amount 
for the services performed by The Marconi 
Co. is, Im my opinion no different than if 
a private dealer had refused to consider 
paying a higher price for a product or 
service. If a higher price is justified 
elther for a product or service it continues 
to be marketable. Neither should the 
question be given too great weight by the 
Board as it had no notification from the 
Department of Transport of either its 
inability to pay more if such was recom- 
mended or of its reluctance to increase its 
payment to The Marconi Company. The 
Board was placed in the peculiar position 
of dealing with the attitude of a third 
party to the dispute who was neither 
represented at, nor made representations 
to the Board. On the other hand with 
full knowledge of the differences between 
the parties to this dispute the Govern- 
ment appointed this Board of Conciliation 
to bring in a recommendation concerning 
it which would be equitable and_ just. 
With these general conclusions I am 
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enabled to deal with and arrive at con- 
clusions on the specific points. 


(1) Extended Vacations with Pay for 
Radio Officers. 

(2) Wage Rates—For Radio Officers 
on Ocean-going Ships. 


The Union asks for thirty days’ vaca- 
tion with pay after one year’s service and 
of wage rates of $260 monthly for Ist 
class operators and $250 monthly for 2nd 
class operators. 


1. In dealing with these two points I 
am assisted in the recent finding of Mr. 
Justice D. A. McNiven, a commissioner 
in a recent dispute between 27 ship owing 
Companies and several Unions. | Mr. 
MecNiven’s report is the result of an 
exhaustive study and investigation of that 


situation. Among the several Unions 
involved was one representing Radio 
Officers. The number of Radio Officers so 


represented was approximately 250. While 
Mr. McNiven states in his report that 
Radio Officers have been enjoying 30 days’ 
vacation with pay after one year of 
service he recommended the same amount 
of vacation for all classes of ship’s officers 
represented at the hearings. 

Only some 32 Radio Officers are repre- 
sented by the Union in this case and they 
are employees of The Canadian Marconi 
Company. It would be a most peculiar 
situation to find this much smaller number 
enjoying a lesser amount of vacation 
with pay than that accorded the vast 
majority engaged in the same occupation, 
working under the same conditions, and 
at least in one case working on ships 
owned by the same company. Under such 
circumstances I am compelled to recom- 
mend that thirty days’ vacation with pay 
be accorded the Radio Officers after the 
completion of one year of service with 
The Canadian Marconi Company. 


2. In the matter of wages, one is imme- 
diately faced with the questions— 


(1) What increase, if any, should be 
recommended? 

(2) What is an adequate wage? 

(3) How much should be paid for a 
certain type of work? 


Unfortunately many factors, a great 
number of which are practically unmea- 
surable, enter into establishing a wage 
rate. For instance why does a light 
machine operator, who requires only a 
week to learn the job, earn up to $1.60 
per hour or $92 weekly and a Radio 
Officer who has spent two years in his 
own time learning, earns $50 a week. It 
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is not my purpose to dwell on this ques- 
tion but merely to relate it in order to 
discover by what one might measure or 
determine wages. 

So far as the Radio Officers are con- 
cerned of whom there. are some 32, we 
are, if I may repeat, assisted in arriving 
at a conclusion by the McNiven Report. 
There again we find that for some 250 
Radio Officers a monthly wage of $260 
has been recommended. And are we not 
dependent upon standards that have 
acceptance when we deal with the unknown 
quantity of wages that are to be arrived 
at on or above a minimum health standard. 
As the Union emphasized in its presenta- 
tion to the Board, even during the period 
of wage control the Government formu- 
lated a policy of permitting applications 
for wage increases, and ordering the pay- 
ment of such increases if it could be shown 
that there were inequalities in the rates 
being paid for similar types of work. 
Undoubtedly the rates have been estab- 
lished for Radio Officers by the McNiven 
Recommendations applicable to approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of them and I cannot 
therefore recommend less than that rate 
of $260 per month for the remaining 10 
per cent of the first class operators who 
are employed by The Marconi Company. 
I must add that if much less is paid the 
result is obvious. And I say much less 
advisedly, taking note of the Company’s 
argument that those Radio Officers 
employed by a Wireless Company enjoy 
more continuous employment than those 
who hire direct or through the Union and 
as it appears for that reason to have 
become an accepted practise in British 
Shipping and Union circles to pay 1.0.0 
less per month to Wireless Companies 
employees, an equivalent amount could be 
deducted from the monthly rate of $260. 

For 2nd class Radio Officers, in line with 
my views as expressed above I recommend 
a monthly rate of $250. 


3. Wage Rates—Radio Telegraphers. 


The Radio Telegraphers in the employ 
of The Marconi Company is, in the main, 
one with long experience; he has more 
equipment to attend to than the Radio 
Officer on board ship; his own living costs 
are not met as aboard ship; only thirteen 
Radio Telegraphers are provided with 
family quarters on station property at a 
low rental of $9 monthly. Fuel and 
Furniture are not provided to any of the 
operators or officers in charge as is stated 
in the Majority Report. I recommend, 
therefore, that the “prevalent” rate of 
wages of $260 monthly for this classifica- 
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tion be established. In coming to that 
conclusion I have in mind also the in- 
crease in the cost of living which has 
taken place simce the last increase was 
accorded the Radio Telegraphers. which in 
itself. is sufficient to justify an increase 
almost equal to that which I recommend. 
Bonus for Officer-in-Charge (Coast) 


The Union has accepted the Company’s 
offer to increase the Bonus for officer-in- 
charge (O.1.C.) on board ship from $10 
to $15 monthly. The Company, however, 
rejects the union’s request for an increase 
for Coast O.1.C’s from $15 to $30 monthly. 
The main arguments put forward by the 
Company in rejecting the request were :— 

(1) That the Government has ruled 

that there should be no increase 
in present allowance as it is the 
same as is paid to Officers in 
comparable stations in the Depart- 
ment’s service. 
That the O.1.C. during the off- 
season is not required to be on 
duty and is paid full wages and 
that he is free to accept other 
employment during that time. 


(2 


4 


On the other hand the Union points out 
that only seven of the fourteen stations 
are closed in the winter off-season. It is 
worthy of note that in those seven stations 
the operators and O.1.C. work 56 hours 
per week. By simple arithmetic it is 
evident that those who staff those stations 
are working 12 hours in excess of the 44 
hours each week. However, the Company 
has consented to provide 4 hours overtime 
pay weekly, leaving the hours of work in 
excess of 48 each week equal to one full 
day’s work each week during the naviga- 
tion season, a substantial contribution to 
the paid off-season period. 

In another part of this Report I have 
dealt sufficiently with the position of the 
Department of Transport relative to wage 
increases in this matter. 

The O1.C. is responsible for the station 
and the important function it performs, 
he is responsible for compiling and sub- 
mitting reports. I, therefore recommend 
that the reasonable allowance of $1 a day 
requested to compensate for the extra 
duties and responsibilities assumed by him 
should be paid. 


4. Radio Telegrapher—Basis of Payment 
for Statutory Holidays. 


This is a request on the part of the 
Union to be paid time and one-half regular 
rates for time worked on Statutory Holi- 
days. Such a request, it is generally 


conceded is a reasonable one. But simply 
because there is an agreement between 
the parties that regular wages will be paid 
for Statutory Holidays when no work is 
performed on them; the request for over- 
time rates when work is performed on 
them suddenly becomes unreasonable. In 
view of the established fact that the pay- 
ment of time and one-half for work 
performed on these Holidays in addition 
to the regular pay has become an 
accepted practise. I have no choice but 
to recommend granting the Union request. 


Again I must repeat that in this, as in 
the other matters requiring additional 
money, no weight should be given to the 
information presented the Board that the 
Government refused to consider any such 
increases. If such was, or is, the adamant 
position of the Government it would be 
expected that such instructions would have 
been included in the Board’s terms of 
reference. 

Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) DRUMMOND WREN. 
Member. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


National Steel Car Corp., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


and 


Local 2352, United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL). 


The Hon. HumMpnHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sir, 


The Board of Conciliation ,appointed by 
you in this case begs to submit its final 
report. 

Under date of March 25, 1947, the 
Board submitted an interim report, which 
described the situation at that time, 
pointing out in particular that the Board 
had asked the parties to carry on further 
negotiations in the many points discussed 
before it. On receipt of that report you 
extended the life of the Board. 

On July 4, 1947, the Board met the 
parties again and discussed with them the 
progress made in their negotiations. 
Unfortunately they still could not agree 
on many points. A further adjournment 
was made till October, and on the 27th 
of that month the Board again brought 
the parties together. A number of meet- 
ings followed that date, and the points in 
disagreement between the Company and 
Union were gradually whittled down until 
the remaining crucial issues pertained to 
wage rates and union security. An 
apparent slow down in the production of 
the steel erection department of the Com- 
pany induced the Board to hold a meeting 
in the plant of the Company and gather 
evidence on the production schedules, 
actual and potential. On the basis of its 
investigation it submitted certaim pro- 
posals to the parties in December on 
wages that should prevail in the line 
production departments of the plant. A 
further meeting was held with the parties 
in Hamilton on January 6, 1948, where 
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On March 18, 1948, the Minister of 


Labour received the report of the 
Conciliation Board established to. deal 
with matters in dispute between the 
National Steel Car Corp.,’ Lid, 
Hamilton, Ont., and Local 2352, United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) 
(L.G., June, 1946, p. 759). The Board 
was under the Chairmanship of Dr. 
Alexander Brady, Toronto, appointed 
in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members, 
Norman L. Mathews, K.C., and David 
B. Archer, both of Toronto, who had 
been appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and the employees 
respectively. 


after discussions on the details of an 
agreement, 1t was agreed by both that 
they would negotiate further for the 
completion of an agreement. The Board 
is now happy to report that the parties 
have completed negotiations and signed 
an agreement. The task, therefore, for 
which you appointed the present Board 
of Conciliation is at an end. 

The Board would like in conclusion to 
pay tribute to the persistence in collective 
bargaining by the parties, who, although 
separated at the outset by many sharp 
and honest differences of opinion, patiently 
pursued negotiations until a collective 
agreement was signed. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) ALEXANDER BRADY. 
(Sgd.) D. B. ARCHER. 
(Sgd.) Norman L. MATHEWS. 


March 10, 1948. 
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Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch 
Under the Conciliation and Labour Act 


Officers of the Industrial Relations 
Branch dealt with 4 industrial disputes 
during the month of March, involving 
1,398 workpeople employed in 28 separate 
establishments. Of these, one was a new 


dispute which originated during the month 


and three were situations which had been 
unterminated as of February 29, and 
received further attention in March. These 
disputes were dealt with under the provi- 
sions of the Conciliation and Labour Act. 
They were thus distinct from and in 
addition to the conciliation proceedings 


described on previous pages, which 
developed under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. 

A statistical analysis of the cases 


handled during the month is given below. 


Industries: 
Manufacturing 
Weetal MPP OCIIebOy esc 1:5 uc reine ais easels 2 
Transportation and Public Utilities 
DSM T FS ghttn Tee ARE WEIN re, vee BL OU LDR ea 1 
Telegraphs and Telephones........ 1 
Nature of Dispute or Situation: 
PTTL HOCK OU aioe se ieteus a sakes eretede 1 
COGHILOVEESVW) fers ea tare Oo bs eal 1 
AT PUEEEL GLO TL iste fice hee fret iNeed a neaatin Sees 2 


Predominant Cause or Object: 


Increase in wages and other changes. 2 
Other causes affecting wages and 


working conditions «.........-+.- 1 
Other union questions..-.......... 1 
Disposition: 
Controversy terminated by media- 
PLO ROR eit Mom ay ee Ratton fers tel aa tee © 1 
Decision rendered in arbitration... 1 
Disposition pending: 0)... snes se 2 
Method of Settlement: 
Conciliation or mediation.......... 1 
IA POUL ULOR EM esiebe past oil We Cale ate gcahoat ss 1 
Sattlementt) Pendent is. ss vane ye ee 2 


Brief summaries of the cases of chief 
interest are given below— 


Merchant Marine Officers, 
East and West Coasts 


Recent issues of the Lasour GAZETTE 
have contained accounts of developments 
in the stoppage of work by deck, wireless 
and engineer officers employed on Cana- 
dian-registered deepsea dry cargo vessels, 
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and the recommendations made by Mr. 
Justice D. A. McNiven, of Regina, follow- 
ing his thoroughgoing but unsuccessful 
efforts in the role of an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner to secure a mutually 
satisfactory settlement of the dispute. The 
parties to the dispute comprise 26 Cana- 
dian flag ship operators represented by 
the Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
and the Shipowners’ Association (Deep 
Sea) of British Columbia, and _ their 
licensed personnel represented by the 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, the 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., and the Marine Section 


of the Canadian Communications 
Association. 
The recommendations made by the 


Commissioner were used as the basis of 
further direct negotiations, which took 
place between the parties at Vancouver 
during February. These direct negotia- 
tions broke down early in March, at which 
time the shipowners announced that they 
were putting into immediate effect all of 
the recommendations of Mr. Justice 
McNiven except two, which involved the 
payment of an overtime allowance to 


_ radio officers and the deck and engineer 


officers’ security watch abroad. The officers’ 
unions held out for the adoption of all 
of the Commissioner’s recommendations, 
together with overtime pay on an hourly 
rather than a lump-sum basis, “pro rata” 
leave in connection with annual vacations 
with pay, and other concessions. A strike 
was called on March 3 upon all ocean- 
going dry cargo vessels touching Canadian 
ports, and about 32 vessels were immob- 
ilized by the second week of April. 
Both sides to the dispute sought the 
assistance. of the Department of Labour 
and everything possible was done to bring 
the parties into agreement. Various arbi- 
tration proposals were put forward from 
union sources, and on March 25 the 
Minister of Labour formerly suggested to 
the shipping operators that they authorize 
him to approach the unions with an offer 
of an immediate return to work by the 
officers conditional upon acceptance of the 
employers’ Vancouver offer of March 1, 
together with arbitration of the questions 
of hourly overtime pay and pro rata 
leave. This was done in the belief that 
the suggestion was capable of bringing 
about an early settlement, and that it was 


not unreasonable since it was felt that the 
two points on which arbitration was pro- 
posed were rather minor ones. . 

On March 381 the two federations of 
shipowners informed the Minister of 
Labour that they were then prepared to 
accept the recommendations of Mr. Justice 
McNiven in their entirety providing the 
ships’ officers on strike did likewise and 
returned to work forthwith, and provided 
that the provisions of the Commissioner’s 
recommendations should remain in effect 
until January 31, 1949. The owners were 
not prepared to arbitrate any issues not 
recommended for adoption by the 
Commissioner. 

With regard to a suggestion by the 
unions that all officers should be rein- 
stated without discrimination and _ that 
those on articles should not. be penalized 
under the provisions of the Canada 
Shipping Act, the operators maintained 
that they should not be asked to condone 
what they described as the illegal actions 
of officers who had broken their articles of 
agreement. 

One of the twenty-six companies involved 
in the dispute, the Federal Commerce and 
Navigation Company, Limited, with the 
assistance of the Department reached an 
agreement with its employees which was 
endorsed by the unions concerned. This 
single settlement provided that all of Mr. 
Justice McNiven’s recommendations would 
be implemented; that final and binding 
arbitration would take place on the ques- 
tions of hourly overtime pay and pro rata 
leave; and that so far as the Federal 
Commerce and Navigation Company could 
influence the matter, there would be no 
penalization of officers under the Canada 
Shipping Act, and the Company would not 
discriminate against its employees for 
having engaged in strike action. 

Assurances were received early in April 
from two of the officers’ unions, namely 
the Canadian Merchant Service Guild and 
the National Association of Marine 
Engineers, that if the East and West 
Coast shipowners would agree to the same 
terms as the Federal Commerce and Navi- 
gation Company, the strike would be 
terminated immediately. 

The latest word from the shipowners’ 
federations was that they were not 
prepared to go beyond their offer of 
March 31, and that they consider their 
“final position” to be in the long-term 
public interest. They also submitted that 
their willingness now to accept in full the 
recommendations of the Commissioner 


absolved them from any suggestion of 
being unreasonable or arbitrary in refusing 
to accept arbitration of other issues which 
were fully considered by Mr. Justice 
McNiven and which, if conceded, might 
endanger the competitive position of 
Canada’s merchant marine. 


Electrical Products Workers, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


During February the Minister of Labour 
received from representatives of the 
Canadian General Electrical Company, 
Ltd., Peterborough, Ont., and Local 524 of 
the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, a joint request for 
the appointment of the chairman of an 
Arbitration Board to deal with issues in 
dispute between the parties concerning the 
interpretation of their collective agreement. 

Mr. J. D. McNish, K.C., of Toronto, 
was appointed as chairman, the other 
members being Messrs. E. N. Davis and 
Cleve Kidd, both of Toronto, representing 
the company and union respectively. The 
award of the Board, which was made on 
March 19, is reproduced in part below:— 


Award of Arbitration Board 


There is in effect an agreement between 
the Company and the Union dated the 
30th of June, 1947, with respect to wage 
rates and working conditions. Article 17 
of this agreement deals with the grievance 
procedure. ... The Union alleged that the 
Company was misinterpreting certain 
articles in the agreement and asked that 
the questions in dispute be submitted to 
arbitration. .\.°. 

The Board met with the parties on the 
24th of February, 1948 ... 


The views of both the Company and 
the Union were presented on the follow- 
ing matters:— 


Sratutory Howiays 


The first matter with which the Board 
was asked to deal was the question affect- 
ing the interpretation of certain clauses 
in Article 11 of the agreement dealing 
with statutory holidays. As there are other 
matters to be dealt with under this Article, 
it might be as well here to set out in full 
paragraph one of Article 11— 

“When any of the following statutory 
holidays occur on a standard work day, 
Monday to Friday inclusive, on which the 
employee would otherwise have worked, 
the Company will pay eligible employees 
a day’s pay for such statutory holiday 
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without requiring the employee to render 
service on that day. An employee is 
eligible for this payment who has six 
months or more continuous service with 
the Company, and has worked his or her 
regular authorized shift upon the working 
day next preceding such holiday, and also 
his or her regular authorized shift upon 
the first working day succeeding such 
holiday. However, payment for the holi- 
day will be made if the employee worked 
during the week but is absent on the above 
days due to verified illness, death in the 
immediate family, jury duty, or if he has 
been sent home during the week in which 
the holiday occurs for lack of work, or if 
he has obtained prior written permission 
from the management to be absent.” 

The first question to be determined by 
the Board is the proper interpretation of 
the words “and has worked his or her 
regular authorized shift upon the working 
day next preceding such holiday and also 
his or her regular authorized shift upon 
the first working day next succeeding such 
holiday.” 

The Company took the position that 
these words implied work for a full shift 
and not part of a shift and accordingly 
established a policy that provided that 
where an employee was late either on the 
day before or, the day after a statutory 
holiday for not more than half an hour, 
then such employee should be paid for the 
holiday, but if the lateness on such days 
exceeded a half hour, the Company did 
not pay for the statutory holiday unless 
the employee gave a reasonable excuse for 
being so late. The Company’s contention 
was that in putting this policy into effect, 
it was merely administering the agreement 
and that it had the discretion to say in 
what manner it should be administered. 
The Union on the other hand contended 
that this policy of the Company in making 
these rules was in effect writing new terms 
into Article 11 and further contended that 
the proper interpretation of the words 
quoted above was that the day before or 
after a statutory holiday should be treated 
no differently from any other normal 
working day in so far as “lates” were con- 
cerned and that to do otherwise was to 
penalize the employee for his lateness in 
addition to his loss of time. The Union 
cited a number of cases where employees 
had lost their statutory holiday pay on 
account of the enforcement by the Com- 
pany of the above-mentioned policy. For 
instance there were at least two cases 
where a statutory holiday fell on a 
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Monday. The employee was late starting 
to work on Friday beyond the half hour 
period and although the employee worked 
on Saturday morning, he lost his pay for 
the Monday by reason of his Friday’s 
lateness. 

Evidence was submitted by the Union 
that in the negotiations leading up to the 
agreement the word “full”: authorized shift 
was changed to “regular” authorized shift. 
It appeared, therefore, to the Board that 
it was not the intention of the parties to 
insist upon a full shift of 540 minutes. 
Reference was also made in the Company’s 
submission to a statement made by Mr. 
McRae, Works Manager of the Company, 
during negotiations, that in the matter of 
normal “lates” of five, ten or fifteen minutes 
duration the Company would not deprive 
an employee of his pay for the statutory 
holiday. It is admitted that the provision 
in question was intended to prevent the 
extension of a statutory holiday by an 
employee leaving early on the day before 
or coming in late on the day after. 

It should be here pointed out that in 
the letter from Mr. Corkery, Vice- 
President of the Company, to the Union 
dated December 10, 1947, under this head 
he states “that if an employee’s ‘lates’ 
do not exceed a total of thirty minutes 
on each one of the working days imme- 
diately preceding or succeeding statutory 
holidays, etc.”’ The Company’s brief also 
refers to the “total lateness”. This could 
only mean the combined lateness at the 
beginning of the shift and after the lunch 
hour. The Board fails to understand how 
the total lateness on the day before or 
the day after has any bearing upon the 
principle sought to be established, other 
than contributing to administrative sim- 
plicity in payroll matters. 

The Board is of the opinion that the 
clause as drawn leaves room for varying 
interpretation and certainly cam be 
improved upon in its wording to give a 
clearer expression of the intention of the 
parties with respect to this matter. The 
Board suggests that the matter should be 
clarified at the time of entering into any 
new agreement. This Board’s duty, how- 
ever, is merely to interpret the words used 
by the parties in this clause. 

The Board, therefore, finds that the 
correct interpretation and application of the 
words “and his or her regular authorized 
shift upon the working day next preceding 
such holiday and also his or her regular 
authorized shift upon the first working day 
succeeding such holiday” is that such days 


é be treated no differently with regard to 
“lates” than any other normal working 
day. 


VERIFIED ILLNESS 


In Article 11 above it will be found that 
an employee who had worked during the 
week preceding a statutory holiday but is 
absent on the days before or after a holiday 
due to “verified illness” will be entitled to 
his or her day’s pay. 

The position of the Company is stated 
in Mr. Corkery’s letter of the 10th of 
December where he states, “that the Com- 
pany is prepared to consider an illness 
verified when it is substantiated by— 

(1) certificate of the Doctor in attend- 

ance; 

(2) a record from the plant nurse; 

(3) other evidence considered satisfac- 

tory to the Company. 


Where illness is substantiated by (1) a 
certificate of a Doctor or (2) a record from 
the plant nurse, there will be no question 
about the verification of the illness. When 
illness is contracted off the job and no 
doctor is in attendance, the employee may 
verify his illness for the purpose of this 
Article by having the Company notified as 
soon as possible, preferably during the 
regular authorized shift during which the 
employee is absent. The Company reserves 
the right to further investigate the matter 
when verification has not been established 
to its satisfaction. If it is found that an 
employee has intentronally misled the 
Company, then the employee shall be 
subject to discipline of a minimum of a 
week’s lay-off and on repetition of the 
offence to discharge.” 

In the Company’s brief presented to the 
Board, it is stated that the Company is 
prepared to remove from the employee the 
responsibility of verifying his own illness 
under the conditions specified in Mr. 
Corkery’s letter of December 10 and for 
administration purposes consider an 
emptoyee’s illness verified on the confirma- 
tion of any third party agreed upon by 
both parties to be a responsible individual 
for such purpose. The Union contends 
that ordinarily acceptable statements as to 
illness should suffice on the day after and 
before a holiday. The Board is of the 
opinion that the condition. for payment 
for the statutory holiday on account of 
iliness has been satisfied when the employee 


states that he has been ill on the days in 
question and that statement is in fact true. 


WRITTEN PERMISSION 


In Article 11 mentioned above the 
following sentence appears: “however, pay- 
ment for the holiday will be made if the 
employee worked during the week but is 
absent on the above days due to verified 
illness, death in the immediate family, 
jury duty, or if he has been sent home 
during the week in which the holiday 
occurs for lack of work, or if he has 
obtained prior written permission from the 
management to be absent”. 

The Board finds that prior written 
permission from the management to be 
absent on the day before or after a holi- 
day is only necessary where an employee 
wishes to be absent for reasons other than 
those mentioned in the above quoted 
sentence. Whether or not any particular 
request for permission to be absent is 
reasonable is a matter for the Company 
management to say and to work out 
administratively. 


Cant IN PAY 


Article 14 (2) provides that employees 
who are called in outside of the regular 
working schedule of hours will be paid at 
their overtime rate and will receive not 
less than the equivalent of three hours 
pay at their straight time rate. The 
Union’s contention is that in addition to 
employees who have left the plant and are 
subsequently called in for duty to which 
the above clause quite obviously applies, 
there are many cases in which an employee 
is warned in the afternoon to work over- 
time in the evening and in such cases 
the employee has to go home for his 
evening meal at inconvenience and expense 
and might possibly disrupt his arrange- 
ments for his evening and that im such 
cases he is in the same position as those 
called in to work. The Company takes 
the position that this clause does not cover 
overtime work about which an employee 
is warned and refers to provisions of 
Article 6 (3) and Article 7 which specifi- 
cally deal with overtime. It should be 
observed that the Union claims there have ~ 
been a number of cases since the 30th of 
June, 1947, in which the overtime as 
suggested by them has not been paid. It 
should also be noted, however, that if this 
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ls SO, nO grievance in connection with this 
has been laid before the management. 
One would have thought that, if the Union 
were of the opinion that the interpretation 
that they now seek to have made of this 
clause were the correct one, the grievances 
would have been processed long before 
now. . 

The Board is of the opinion and so finds 
that Article 14 (2) relates only to those 
who have left from work and are subse- 
quently called in outside of their regular 
working hours. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PAY CHEQUES 


A memorandum entered into between 
the parties on the 27th of June, 1947, prior 
to the agreement contains the following 
clause: “The Regular distribution of weekly 
pay cheques will be made during working 
hours’. A question arose at the time the 
Company took inventory on the 9th of 
September when there was a partial shut 
down of the plant for this purpose and 
at the time of the shut down a pay inter- 
vened which the employees who were not 
working were able to obtain at the plant 
if they so chose. 

The Board is of the opinion and so finds 
that “working hours” does not mean the 
working hours of any particular employee 
or group of employees but is restricted in 
its meaning to oblige payment to be made 
during regular shift hours. The employees 
who were off work at the time of the 
inventory taking were in no different posi- 
tion than a group of employees who might 
have been laid off due to lack of material 
or similar causes. 

The Board finds that the Company has 
complied with the above clause. No doubt 
on a future occasion special or better 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main 
tained in the Research and Statistics 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and from the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. A. 


number of those received are 


summarized below. 


recently 
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arrangements might be worked at inventory 
taking time. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) J. D. McNisH, 
Chairman. 


BE. N. Davis. 
CLEVE Kipp. 
19th March, 1948. 


Unlicensed Seamen, 
Halifax, N.S. 


In mid-February, 1948, the Department 
of Labour was informed that a stalemate 
had been reached in connection with 
negotiations between the Western Union 
Telegraph Company and the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union concerning the renewal of 
a collective agreement covering unlicensed 
employees of the cable ships Lord Kelvin 
and Cyrus Field, which are operated out 
of Halifax. Following consultation with 
the parties, an Industrial Relations Officer 
was assigned to the case upon the under- 
standing that this action would not 
prejudice the Company’s legal position, 
which was that there was doubt as to 
whether the employees of the ships came 
under Canadian labour legislation for the 
reason that the vessels operate under 
British Board of Trade Articles of Agree- 
ment with their crews, and are considered 
to be foreign-going. . 

During March, in conferences extending 
over a period of six days, the Departmental 
officer was successful in securing a settle- 
ment of the dispute and a new collective 
agreement was signed on March 9. The 
principal features of the new agreement 
were an increase in wages of $20 per month, 
an increase of 10 cents per hour in over- 
time rates, a 40-hour work week in port, 
and an increase in vacation with pay from 
one to two weeks. There were 106 
employees affected. 


Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 

An unusual union security provision 
occurs in the agreement for printing 
pressmen at Toronto. The single agree- 
ment embraces establishments with union 


shop and open shop conditions. For those 
establishments in which all are union 
members there is preferential union hiring 
and compulsory membership for new 
employees; for those establishments in 
which the majority but not all are union 
members there is preferential union hiring 
without compulsory membership for new 
employees; for those establishments in 
which the majority are not union members, 
the employers agree to give consideration 
to applicants suggested by the union. 


Manufacturing: Animal Foods 
CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.I., MONTREAL AND 


HULL, P.Q., PETERBOROUGH AND TORONTO, 
ONT., ST. BONIFACE (WINNIPEG), MAN., 


EDMONTON, ALTA., AND VANCOUVER, 
B.C.—CANADA PACKERS LIMITED AND 
UNITED PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF 


AMERICA (LOCALS 282, 357, 314, 210, 114, 
216, 243, AND 162 RESPECTIVELY). 


Agreement following strike (L.G., Nov., 
1947, p. 1733) to be in effect from December 
22, 1947, to August 1, 1948, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 2 months’ 
notice. This agreement is similar to the 
one previously in effect in the above cities 
not including Charlottetown, P.E.I. and 
summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, Decem- 


ber, 1946, p. 1770 with the following 
changes— 
Maintenance of union membership: the 


escape period is omitted. 

Hours of work reduced from 45 to 44 per 
week (Hull and Montreal reduced from 48 
to 46 per week). The guaranteed minimum 
work week is also reduced from 374 to 364 
hours (at Hull and Montreal from 40 to 38 
hours). 


Wages: the company agrees to increase 
wage rates presently in effect in the several 
plants of the company by the following 
amount less 7 cents per hour, which has 
already been paid and forms part of the 
increases—at Toronto and Vancouver plants 
10 cents per hour, at Winnipeg and 
Edmonton plants 114 to 124 cents per hour, 
at Montreal and Hull plants 13 cents per 
hour, at Peterborough plant 14 cents per 
hour and at Charlottetown plant 15 cents 
per hour. These increases are retroactive 
to August 1, 1947. Weekly paid employees 
of the bargaining unit shall receive an 
equivalent increase. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MONTREAL, P.Q—FASHION ACCESSORIES 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, INC. AND 


INTERNATIONAL LADIES GARMENT 
WORKERS UNION (THE EMBROIDERY, 
PLEATERS, STITCHERS AND BUTTON 


MAKERS’ Loca 315). 


This. agreement applies to the industry 
producing embroidery, pleating, stitching, 
button making, etc., and is to be in effect 
from August 1, 1947, to July 31, 1949. 
Employers agree to employ only union 
members in good standing, and to secure 
any additional help through the union if 
available; any others employed during busy 
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season to be considered temporary help and 
retained only during the emergency period. 
The latter must register with the union 
after one week’s employment, and must 
become members of the union after one 
month’s employment. 


Hours of work: 8 per day Monday 
through Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: 
time and one-half for overtime work which 
is limited to 2 hours per day and 8 per 
week to be performed between 5 and 7 p.m. 
Monday through Thursday. No overtime 
work is permitted after 7 p.m., or on 
Friday, or on 6 specified holidays, 2 of 
which are paid holidays. 

Rest period: a 15-minute rest period 
without a pay deduction shall be granted 
each employee at 3 p.m. of each working 
day. 

Vacation: commencing August 1, 1947, 
each employer, member of the Association, 
shall pay 24 per cent of his payroll for his 
union employees into a vacation with pay 
fund out of which employees, members in 
good standing of the union, shall be paid 
one week’s vacation with pay for the 
vacation period of 1948 and 1949, under 
such terms and conditions as_ shall be 
mutually agreed upon between the parties. 
The vacation period shall be the first week 
m July: 

Health Fund: each employer agrees that 
he shall continue to pay one per cent of 
the weekly payroll of his employees, mem- 
bers of the union, into a fund which shall 
be devoted to the payment of health and 
sick benefits to employees, members of the 
union, under the terms and_ conditions 
mutually agreed upon between the parties 
to the agreement. 

Division of work: in slack times available 
work to be divided as equally as possible 
among all employees. 


Home work is prohibited. 


Hourly wage rates: piece work is pro- 
hibited. Effective from August 4, 1947, 
union employees under the agreement 
receive hourly increases of from 24 to 10 
cents bringing the minimum hourly rates to 
the following: bonnaz operators $1.25, 
pleaters and pattern makers 72 cents, 
special machine operators, stampers 60 
cents, crochet beaders 52 cents, hand 
embroidery workers, floor help, covered 
button and buckle makers 50 cents, pleaters’ 
assistants 45 cents, bonnaz apprentices first 
6 months 324 cents, second 6 months 383 
cents, third 6 months 49 cents, fourth 6 
months 55 cents, fifth 6 months 60 cents, 
sixth 6 months 69 cents, seventh 6 months 
77 cents, eighth 6 months 85 cents; Bonnaz 
operators’ scale after 4 years if competent. 

Provision is made for apprenticeship 
regulations and grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


MoNnTREAL, P.Q., OTTAWA, TORONTO, 
HAMILTON AND LONDON, ONT.—CANA- 
DIAN LITHOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION AND 
AMALGAMATED LITHOGRAPHERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCALS 27, 40, 12, 42 AND 47 
RESPECTIVELY. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
1, 1948, to December 31, 1948, and there- 
after from year to year subject to notice. 
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No employee or employer is to be discrim- 
inated against in any way for being a 
member or a non-member of the union or 
the Canadian Lithographers’ Association. 
Preference in employment to those who 
have previous experience or training accord- 
ing to the standards generally recognized 
in the lithographing industry will be 
encouraged. 

Hours of work: 8 per day, 5 shifts per 
week, a 40-hour week. Overtime may be 
worked when necessary and will be paid 
for at time and one-half for the first 
3 hours of overtime worked in each day 
and at the rate of double time thereafter 
and for all work on Saturdays and Sundays, 
except when regularly scheduled hours for 
night shifts include Saturday work. Paid 
holidays: on 8 specified holidays double time 
will be paid for any work performed plus 
plant holiday allowance where applicable. 
During: 1948 all plant holidays will be 
observed by paying employees at regular 
wage rates for any time lost by the 
observance of such plant holidays. 


Vacations: each employee who has com- 
pleted one year of continuous service shall 
receive 2 full weeks’ vacation with pay 
between May 1 and September 30. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: 
work shall be done in any shop). Art 
department—artists (reproducers only) 
commercial, general, letterers and engravers 
$1.58, engravers and letterers on drug label 
work $1.22, poster (crayon) $1.69, poster 
(letterers) $1.42, process (colour correctors) 
$1.82; Camera department—camera oper- 
ators (line work) $1.14, camera operators 
(half-tone and colour separation) $1.58, 
projection machine operators $1.58; Plate 
making department—commercial transferers 
$1.42, colour transferers, provers, photo 
composograph and step and repeat oper- 
ators, vacuum frame and contact negative 
operators, negative assemblers and layouters, 
opaquers and strippers $1.58, stone polishers 
$1.10; Plate Grainers (up to plate size 
44 x 64) operating a single plate machine 
$1.10, operating 2 single or one double plate 
machine $1.27, operating triple plate 
machine $1.45; Press department—multi- 
copying machine operator first year $1.01, 
thereafter $1.16; journeymen pressmen 
$1.16 to $2.17 according to size and type 
of presses and whether one or more colours, 
press, feeders and feeder operators from 75 
to 84 cents during first year, from 83 cents 
to $1.01 during second year, and from 91 
cents to $1.19 thereafter; on 4-colour sheet 
fed presses 36 x 48 or over first feeder 
operator $1.35, second feeder operator 
$1.24; Lithographic press helpers first 6 
months 56 cents, second 6 months 61 cents, 
thereafter 67 cents. For new employees 
engaged as apprentices, minimum starting 
rate is 56 cents with an increase every 6 
months; in departments other than press, 
this increase is one-tenth of difference 
between appropriate journeyman rate and 
the starting rate. In press department, an 
apprentice must serve as feeder before 
taking charge of a press; his apprenticeship 
starts when he takes charge of a press and 
wage rate is then increased by % of differ- 
ence between his feeder’s rate and journey- 
man rate for that press, with equal increases 
each six months. 
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(no piece 


Night shift premium: when more than 
one shift is operated, only one of these shifts 
shall be deemed to be the day shift, the 
others are night shifts and all employees 
working on night shifts are to be paid at 
a rate 15 per cent higher than the day rate 
and the overtime rate for the night shift 
is to be computed on the 15 per cent higher 
rate. 

Cost of living wage adjustment: should 
there be a rise in the official cost-of-living 
index beyond the base of 150 points or a 
fall to the base of 150 points, then for each 
5 points rise or fall there shall be an 
automatic weekly wage adjustment of $2 
increase or decrease. 


Apprentices: ratio of apprentices to 
journeymen is fixed, in no case more than 
one apprentice in any department with less 
than 7 journeymen. Apprenticeship period 
is 5 years except press room which is 4 
years. 


ToRONTO, ONT.—THE TORONTO GRAPHIC ARTS 
ASSOCIATION, THE MASTER PRINTERS 
AND BOOKBINDERS ASSOCIATION OF 
TORONTO AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
PRINTING PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ 
Union, Loca. 10. 


Agreement following strike (L.G., March, 
p. 260) to be in effect from January 20, 
1948, to October 31, 1948, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. The 
employers acknowledge that the union is 
the agency through which journeymen 
pressmen, apprentice pressmen, press 
assistants and apprentices are to bargain 
collectively with ‘the employers in the 
industry. 


Maintenance of membership: employees 
in the pressroom who are journeymen, 
pressmen, apprentice pressmen, press 
assistants or apprentices who are now, or 
who may hereafter elect to become voluntary 
members of the union in good standing shall 
continue to be members of the union in 
good standing during the life of the 
agreement. 


Preferential hiring: in those press rooms 
where all of the journeymen pressmen, 
apprentice pressmen, press assistants and 
apprentices are now members of the union 
in good standing, the employer when engag- 
ing new help will call upon the union to 
supply him with satisfactory help and if 
the union does not supply satisfactory help 
within 3 working days the employer may 
engage new help from any other source, but 
such new employees will be required to 
become members of the union within 30 
days after employment, and to remain in 
good standing with the union for the dura- 
tion of the agreement. In those press rooms 
where the majority of the group composed 
of journeymen pressmen, apprentice press- 
men, press assistants and apprentices are 
now members of the union in good standing, 
the employer in engaging new help will give 
preference to qualified employees who are 
suggested by the union. In those press 
rooms where the majority of the group 
composed of journeymen pressmen, apprentice 
pressmen, press assistants and apprentices 
are not members of the union in good stand- 
ing, the employer will give consideration to 
any satisfactory employee suggested by the 


union. In all cases all employees of the 
press room will co-operate and work with 
such new employees. The union undertakes 
that every employee will be allowed to join 
the union in the classification for which his 
work qualifies him on payment of regular 
initiation fee and regular union dues. 


Hours of work: the regular work hours 
for all employees in the Pressroom shall be 
40 per week on both day and night shifts, 
made up of 5 days or nights of 8 hours, 
Monday to Friday inclusive. Employees 
shall not be required to accept less than 8 
hours’ work on any week day or shift except 
where a short shift has been arranged or 
except in case of emergency or uncontrollable 
conditions. Extra help will not be employed 
for less than 4 hours and unless they are 
provided with at least 8 hours of work they 
shall be paid at the overtime rate. Time 
worked over the regular daily hours shall 
be at overtime rates. 


Paid holidays: eight specified days shall 
be observed as plant holidays and will be 
paid holidays for employees working the full 
working day immediately before and after 
the holiday. 

Overtime rates: time and one-half for the 
first 3 hours, and double time thereafter on 
each shift and for all work on Sundays and 
_ plant holidays. 


Vacation: one week with pay for all 
employees covered by the agreement with 
one year’s service with the, company, 2 weeks 
with pay for all employees with 5 years’ 
service with the company. All employees 
with less than one year’s service. shall 


receive 2 per cent of their total earnings. 
There shall be an amount equivalent to 2 
per cent of each employee’s pay set aside 
on a cumulative basis for vacation pay. In 
the event that the employee leaves the 
service of the company before the vacation 
period becomes operative, such accumulated 
sum shall be paid the employee in lieu of 
vacation not taken. 


Hourly wage rates: retroactive to October 
1, 1947, and effective for the duration of 
the agreement—rotary pressmen $1.35 to 
$1.48, press assistants $1.10, first pressmen 
$1.48 to $1.64, second pressmen $1.35 to 
$1.43; on Claybourne presses—first press- 
men $1.65, second pressmen $1.35; on 
Rotogravure presses—pressmen $1.50, press 


assistants $1.20; job pressmen $1.32, 
cylinder pressmen $1.35, press assistants 
(feeder) $1.10, two-colour cylinder press- 


men $1.40. Rate for apprentices during 
first 6 months is 39 per cent of journeyman 
pressman’s rate, during second 6 months 43 
per cent and so on to 73 per cent during 
eighth 6 months, beginning fifth year 
assistant pressman’s_ scale. Rate for 
apprentice pressmen (when appointed as 
such) during first 6 months is 83 per cent 
of the journeyman pressman’s rate, second 
6 months 84 per cent and so on to 93 per 
cent during eighth 6 months, beginning fifth 
year pressman’s scale. Night shift workers 
shall receive a premium of 15 per cent over 
the day rate and where 3 shifts are worked, 
2 of them shall be considered, night work. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
ratio of apprentices, ete. and grievance 
procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
extension of 9 new agreements, the correc- 
tion of 2 of them and the amendment of 
10 other agreements. These include the 
amendment of the agreements for barbers 
and hairdressers at Three Rivers and for 
the furniture industry for the province and 
the extension of new agreements for retail 
stores at Megantic, iron oxide miners at 





*Tn Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one. or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement 
which concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain district 
on all employers and employees in the trade or 
industry covered by the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the application, 
with or without changes as considered advisable 
by the Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. Each 
agreement is administered and enforced by a joint 
committee of the parties. Further information con- 
cerning this legislation is given in the Lasour 
Gazette January, 1943, p. 86. Proceedings under 
this act. and earlier legislation have been noted in 
the Lasour GazETTe monthly since June, 1934. 
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Red Mill and clockmakers in the counties 
of Drummond, Arthabaska, Richmond, 
Nicolet and Bagot in the Quebec Official 
Gazette of February 21, the amendment 
of the agreements for barbers and _hair- 
dressers at Hull, hospital and charitable 
institution employees at St. Hyacinthe, 
garages and service stations at Montreal 
and the furniture industry for the prov- 
ince and the correction of the agreements 
for retail stores at Megantic and for iron 
oxide miners at Red Mill in the issue of 
March 6, the amendment of the agree- 
ments for the uncorrugated paper box 
industry for the province and for truck 
drivers in Montreal and the extension of 
a new agreement for funeral undertakers 
at Montreal in the issue of March 138. All 
the others are summarized below. 


Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for building trades at St. 
Jérome and at Joliette were gazetted 
February 21. Requests for a new agree- 
ment for lithographers in the province and 
for the amendment of the agreements for 
retail stores at Quebec, for the ladies’ 
cloak and suit industry for the province 
and for garages and service stations at 
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Quebec were published February 28. A 
request for the amendment of the agree- 
ment governing barbers and_ hairdressers 
at St. Johns and Iberville was. gazetted 
March 6. Requests for the amendment 
of the agreements for garages and service 
stations at Sherbrooke, for building trades 
at Quebec and at Hull and for barbers and 
hairdressers at St. Hyacinthe were all 
published March 18. Requests for new 
agreements for building trades at St. 
Jéréme, for municipal employees (outside 
services) at Quebec, for building trades in 
the counties of Drummond, Arthabaska, 
Nicolet and Yamaska for the sheet metal 
manufacturing industry at Montreal and 
requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for barbers and hairdressers at 
Valleyfield and at Sherbrooke were pub- 
lished March 20. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution 
and by-laws of certain joint committees 
and others approving the levy of assess- 
ment on the parties. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather 
Products 


FINE GLOVE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
An Order in Council, dated February 26, 


and gazetted March 6, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between Canadian 
Glove Manufacturers Association and “La 
Fédération nationale des Gantiers”. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from March 6, 1948, 
to December 31, 1948, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. Territorial 
jurisdiction comprises the entire Province 
of Quebec as follows: part I (cutting oper- 
ations) is divided into 2 zones, zone I the 
cities and towns with a population of 15,000 
or more, zone II the cities and towns having 
less than 15,000; part II (stitching, exam- 
ining and blocking) is divided into 3 zones, 
zone I all the province with the exception 
of zones II and III, zone II the cities of 
Quebee and Three Rivers, zone III the cities 
and towns with a population of less than 
15,000. In cities and towns with a popula- 
tion of less than 15,000, minimum wage rates 
are 10 per cent lower than in zone I. 


Hours: 48 per week instead of 49, as 
previously worked. 


Overtime: for male employees 47 cents 
per hour in excess of the regular rates 
(less 10 per cent for employees performing 
cutting operations in cities and towns with 
a population of less than 15,000); for female 
employees 22 cents per hour in excess of 
the regular rates (less 10 per cent for 
employees engaged in stitching, examining 
and blocking in cities and towns with a 
population of less than 15,000). 


Minimum wage rates: all rates are piece 
rates except for sewing fur back gloves for 
which the rates are 55 cents per hour in 
zone I and 494 cents in zone II; sewing 
auto gauntlets, all repairs made by oper- 
ators not responsible for these repairs, all 
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special work and sewing of a special pair 
of gloves 55 cents in zones I and II; 
helpers 29 cents per hour in zones I and II; 
apprentice table cutters from $10 per week 
during first 6 months to $21 during fourth 
6 months; apprentice operators $13 per week 
during first 6 months and $16 in second 6 
months in zones I and II. 


Vacation: one week with pay annually to 
all employees equivalent to 2 per cent 
of total earnings during previous year; 
employees with 4 years’ continuous service 
receive vacation pay equivalent to 3 per 
cent of total earnings for the preceding 
year. . 

Provision is 
regulations. 


made for apprenticeship 


WorK GLOVE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated February 26, 
and gazetted March 6, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between Canadian 
Glove Manufacturers Association and “La 
Fédération nationale des Gantiers”. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from March 6, 1948, 
to December 31, 1948, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. Territorial 
jurisdiction covers the whole Province of 
Quebec. However, the minimum wage rates, 
as well as the overtime rates, are reduced 
by 10 per cent in cities, towns and muni- 
cipalities with a population of 15,000 or less. - 


Hours: 48 per week, as formerly. 


Overtime: for male employees 47 cents 
per hour in excess of the regular rates; for 
female employees 22 cents per hour in excess 
of the regular rates. 


Minimum wage rates: all rates are piece 
rates except for cutting with an open die, 
cutting linings if done by an experienced 
work glove cutter, cutting fur or shearling, 
as well as any knife cutting of work gloves 
or mitts which shall be paid at 90 cents 
per hour; female employees doing exam- 
ining, repairing of gloves and mitts, stamp- 
ing, setting fasteners, tying bundles and 
wrapping from 35 cents per hour during 
first 6 months to 50 cents in fourth and 
fifth 6 months (male employees having more 
than 3 years’ experience doing such oper- 
ations 75 cents per hour); apprentice 
cutters and apprentice operators $13 per 
week in first 6 months and $16 in second 6 
months. 


Vacation: all employees are entitled each 
year to one week with pay equivalent to 2 
per cent of total earnings during preceding 
year; employees with 4 years’ continuous 
service are entitled to vacation pay 
equivalent to 3 per cent of previous year’s 
total earnings. 

Provision is 
regulations. 


made for apprenticeship 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated February 26, 
and gazetted March 6, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept., 1946, p. 1250, Dec., p. 1772; March, 
1947, p. 369, April, p. 543, Dec., p. 1803). 
The new ranges of minimum wage rates for 
we work are shown in the accompanying 
table. Y 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES (DAY WORK) FOR JOB PRINTING TRADES, 
MONTREAL ISLAND AND WITHIN 100 MILES OF IT IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 





ZONE I Zone II Zone III 
1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
CoMPosING Room 

Journeyman compositor, journey- 

man machine keyboard operator, 

proofreader, casterman............ 1-10 1-18 -96 -99 -92 -95 
(Costermrunneriernuage sic sicig mae a Leate -39--58 -40--60 -34--51 -35-°53 -33--49 -34--51 

Press Room 
Journeyman DPOSEEA AIAN, wets. 8, Gots te bet -91-1-16} -94-1-20| -80-1-01 -82-1-04 -76--97 -78-1-00 
Assistant pressman or feeder......... -70--91 -72—-94 -61--80 -63--82 -59--76 -61--78 
FINISHING DEPARTMENT 

Journeymen bookbinder and _ oper- 

ators On AMachimMessavesa ea omen we: 1-10 Lats -96 -99 -92 +95 
Paper trimmers and choppers........ -74 -76 -65 67 -62 -64 

Aut DEPARTMENTS 

Apprentices COMBE elie hE aca tals ahaha -39-1-01| -40-1-04} -34--88 35--90 -33--85 -34--87 
Helper (male) unskilled oa ab 392-45 -40--47 -34—-39 35-- 40 -33--38 »34--39 
Apprentices (female).............1.. -35--55 -36--57 -31--48 32--50 -29--46 -30--48 
Female help (and males when repla- 

cing females) on hand operations; 

feeding ruling, folding and stamp- 

ing machines; operating stitching 

machines, sewing machines, numb- 

ering machines; ete ..<.4 to hes week: -55 -57 -48 -50 -46 48 

Manufacturing: Miscellaneous W ood the shop, woodworking mill foreman 75 


Products 


SASH AND Door INDUSTRY, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated March 11, 
and gazetted March 20, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new agreement between 
“L’ Association des Constructeurs de Québec, 
ine.” and “Le Conseil de Métiers de la 
Construction des Syndicats nationaux catho- 
liques de Québee inc.’ Agreement to be 
in effect from March 20, 1948, to January 1, 
1949, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. Territorial jurisdiction 
comprises the city of Quebec, the counties 
of Levis, Dorchester and Beauce, as well as 
certain municipalities of the counties of 
Quebec and Montmorency, and is divided 
into 2 zones, as follows: zone I, the cities 
of Quebec, Levis, Sillery, the towns of 
Lauzon, Chateau d’EHau, Quebec West, Beau- 
port, Courville, Val St-Michel and certain 
specified municipalities; zone II, the terri- 
tory not comprised in zone I. 


Hours: 9 per day, 5 on Saturday, a 50- 
hour week in zone I; 10 per day, 5 on 
Saturday, 55 hours per week in zone II. 


Overtime is payable at time and one-half. 
In zone I double time is paid for work on 
Sundays and specified holidays, while in 
zone II time and one-half is paid. 


Minimum hourly wage rates in zone I: 
joining shop foremen 95 cents per hour; 
shop joiners, class A 85 cents; bench joiner 
in the shop 80 cents; machine joiner. in 


cents; shop joiner (junior journeyman, one 
year) 68 cents; stationary enginemen 
(maximum of 72 hours per week), shipper 
and receiving clerk 65 cents; machinist 73 
cents; machine operator (first 6 months) 
60 cents (after 6 months) 65 cents; machine 
operator’s helper (under 19 years of age) 
40 cents; (19 years and older) 60 cents; 
lumber yard foreman 70 cents; labourer, 
carter 60 cents; tractor operator, truck 
driver 63 cents; watchman 40 cents; watch- 
man also employed as fireman and required 
to hold a 4th class certificate 45 cents; 
apprentice bench and machine joiners in 
the shop from 30 cents per hour in first year 
to 50 cents in third year; apprentice 
machinists from 30 cents in first year to 
55 cents in third year. 


Minimum hourly wage rates in zone II: 
bench joiner, 20 per cent class A 67 cents 
per hour, 30 per cent class B 62 cents, 30 
per cent class C 55 cents, 20 per cent class 
D 50 cents; sprayman 55 cents; machinist, 
class A 65 cents, class B 60 cents; wood- 
working machine operators (stickers, shapers, 
tenon machines) class A 60 cents; boiler 
fireman, ordinary machine operator, class B 
55 cents; night watchman 45 cents; labourers, 
50 per cent class A 50 cents, 50 per cent 
class B 45 cents; apprentices from 35 cents 
per hour in first and second months to 50 
cents in fifth and sixth months, after which 
they are promoted to the joiners’ class C 
at 55 cents per hour. 

Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year’s service. 
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Manufacturing: Metal Products 


ORNAMENTAL [RON AND BRONZE WORKERS, 
MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated March 4, 
and gazetted March 13, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new agreement between The 
Builders’ Exchange Inc., representing certain 
companies, engaged in the ornamental iron 
and bronze industry and the United Steel 
Workers of America, Local 2366.  Agree- 
ment to be in effect from March 138, 1948, 
to March 12, 1949, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. Territorial 
jurisdiction comprises the Island of Mont- 
real, Ile Bizard, the counties of |’Assomption, 
Terrebonne, Laval, Deux-Montagnes, Argen- 
teuil, Soulanges, Vaudreuil, Beauharnois, 
Chateauguay, Laprairie, Chambly, St. Jean 
and Iberville. The agreement is admin- 
istered by the Building Materials Joint 
Committee. 

Hours: 44 per week, as in former agree- 
ment. 

Overtime is payable at time and one-half, 
double time for work on Sundays and 7 
specified holidays, 2 of which are paid 
holidays. Night shift employees receive a 
premium of 10 per cent in excess of the 
day rates. Employees called to work shall 
be paid a minimum of 4 hours at prevailing 
rates for each time called. 

Minimum wage rates are increased by 10 
cents per hour over the rates which became 
effective January 18, 1947, making the new 
wage scale as follows: mechanics and erectors 
$1.10 per hour, fitters and blacksmiths 98 
cents, helpers (shop or field), 85 cents. 

Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year’s service; one-half day for each full 
month of service to those employed less 
than one year. 

Provision is made for apprenticeship 
regulations and for board, room and 
travelling expenses for out of town work. 


Construction 


PLUMBERS, THREE RIVERS. 


An Order in Council, dated March 11 
and gazetted March 20, makes obligatory 


_the terms of a new agreement between 


“L’Association des Entrepreneurs de 
Plomberie de la cité et district des Trois- 


- Riviéres” and “L’Union nationale catho- 
lique des Plombiers inc., des Trois-Rivieres.” | 


Agreement to be in effect from March 20, 
1948, to December 31, 1948, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. Terri- 
torial jurisdiction comprises the counties of 
Maskinongé, St. Maurice, Laviolette, Cham- 
plain and Three Rivers. ; 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44- 
hour week, as previously. 
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Overtime: 2 additional hours may be 
worked on the first 5 days of the week and 
one additional ‘hour on Saturday at the 
regular rate, provided not more than 55 
hours are worked per week. All other over- 
time and all work on feast days shall be 
remunerated at time and one-half, with 
double time for Sundays. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: contractor 
(personal services) $1.60 per hour, foreman 
$1.15, senior-journeyman $1.05, junior- 
journeyman 90 cents, apprentices from 40 
cents per hour during first year to 70 cents 
in fourth year, labourers 70 cents. 

Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year’s service. 

Provision is made for travelling and 
boarding expenses of employees working out 
of town. 


BUILDING TRADES, ST. HYACINTHE. 


An Order in Council, dated February 12, 
and gazetted February 21, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Aug., 1946, p. 1094, Oct., p. 1446, 
Nov., pe (15853: July, 1947), p.1002,- Sept; 
p. 1308, and previous issues) by providing 
for a general increase of 5 cents per hour 
over the rates paid from May 24, 1947, in 
all trades except the structural steel 
industry, steam generator mechanic and 
boiler-maker trades and maintenance men 
whose rates remain unchanged. 


Trade 


DatRY EMPLOYEES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated March 4, 
and gazetted March 13, amends the pervious 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
March, 1946, p. 317; June, 1947, p. 826, and 
previous issues). 

Hours remain the same, 62 per week on 
the delivery and 54 per week for the other 
employees. 

Overtime work performed on holidays is 
payable at double time. 

Minimum wage rates are increased in 
most cases by $3 per week over the rates 


. paid from May 3, 1947, making the new 


wage scale as follows: foreman, tester and 
foreman $38 per week; tester only (not 
foreman), shipper $31; production worker 
$30; ice cream salesman, delivery man $28, 
helper $18; service man, category A_ $30, 
category B $26, category C $23, category D 
40 cents per hour; salesman on milk delivery 
$19 per week plus 3 per cent commission 
on any sale excepting butter and cream; 
supernumerary employee 65 cents per hour. 


Vacation: for employees with 12 months’ 
service, one week with pay annually 
equivalent to 2 per cent of the gross wages 
earned during the previous 12 months. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of 
government supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different depart- 
ments of the Government, before entering 
into contracts in. the first group, is to 
obtain from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage 
rates for the different classifications of 
workmen required in the execution of the 
work. These schedules, known as fair 
wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms 
of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazette for July, 1946, 
p. 982. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded 
During February 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair er Demolition 


During the month of February the 
Department of Labour prepared 48 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building 


and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 26 
construction contracts were awarded by 
the various Government departments. 
Particulars of these contracts appear in 
the accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provide that 
‘Where, by provincial legislation, or by 
agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 
44 per week, such lesser hours shall not 
be exceeded on this work except in cases 
of emergency as may be approved by the 
Minister of Labour and then only subject 
to the payment of overtime rates as 
specified by the Minister of Labour”, and 
also specify that the rates of wages set 
out therein are “menimum rates only” and 
that “nothing herein contained shall be 
considered as exempting contracts from 
the payment of higher rates in any instance 
where such higher rates are fixed by 
provincial legislation”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation.. 4,985 $4,693 865.00 
Rostn Omics sa teen cena 14 65,885.60 
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LABOUR LAW 


Recent Regulations Under 


Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Recent amendments in Dominion regulations bring stevedores within 
the Unemployment Insurance Act and make administrative changes 
in the scheme whereby the Dominion Government assumes the cost 
of compensation for industrial accidents to veterans receiving a 
military disability pension. 


The first New Brunswick Minimum Wage Order to apply through- 
out the Province fixes minimum rates for women in hotels and 
restaurants. In British Columbia and Manitoba new occupational 
diseases have been brought within the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts. The maximum weekly unemployment relief allowance in 
Ontario for food other than milk has been raised. New minimum 
rates are set for certain seasonal work in Quebec. 


DOMINION 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


By Order in Council, P.C. 587, of 
February ‘24, 1948, gazetted March 10, that 
part of the Act which is concerned with 
the application of unemployment  insur- 
ance to those eligible is to be extended 
from February 9 to all persons employed 
in stevedoring. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
For Handicapped Veterans 


Certain administrative changes have been 
made in the regulations under which the 
Government of Canada assumed the cost 
of compensation in the case of an indus- 
trial accident to a war veteran who is in 
receipt of at least a 25 per cent war 
disability pension. This policy was adopted 
after the First World War to encourage 
the employment of ex-service men. It is 
now to be administered by the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs and expenditures 
under the regulations will be paid from 


funds provided by Parliament for the _ 


purpose. 

As before, the Department will reim- 
burse a Workmen’s Compensation Board 
or an employer, if the latter is individually 
liable, with respect to an accident suffered 
by such a pensioner. 

It will not refund to an insurance com- 
pany any benefit paid by it respecting an 
accident suffered by a pensioner who is 
employed by a firm carrying employers 
liability imsurance. However, the Depart- 
ment, upon request of the employer and 
upon his submitting a certificate from the 
insurance company, may refund to him 


the amount paid in respect of the pensioner 
for the year in which the accident occurred. 
The Order in Council of May 3, 1944 
(L.G., 1944, p. 1178), which set out the 
policy has, with its amendments, been 
revoked, and P.C. 74 of January 13 of this 
year, gazetted February 11, replaces it. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Boilers Act 


Changes have been made in the regula- 
tions regarding the qualifications and 
examinations of stationary engineers and 
firemen. By reducing the period of 
employment required between taking exam- 
inations for the different classes, more 
engineers are expected to seek certificates 
qualifying them for higher grades. 

The regulations of April 9, 1942 (L.G., 
1942, p. 584) are replaced by the new ones 
approved by Order in Council 84 of 
January 27 of this year and gazetted 
February 14. 

The ten classes of certificates are not 
altered, but the horse-power of the boilers 
to be operated by the various classes of 
engineers has been reduced in some 
instances. The period of service a man 
must serve in charge of a shift in a steam 
plant of a specified boiler capacity before 
being eligible for a first-class engineer’s 
certificate has been reduced from five to 
four years. Similar changes have been 
made for certain other classes. 


British Columbia 
Apprenticeship Act 


The Order in Council of January 6, 1939, 
which brought trade of the druggist under 
the Act has been rescinded. 
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British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 


A regulation of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of March 8, gazetted 
March 11 and in effect from February 1, 
adds to the industrial diseases covered by 
the Act, pulmonary tuberculosis contracted 
through employment in a venereal disease 
clinic operated by the Province. Employees 
must have been free from evidence of 
tuberculosis before engaging in such 
employment. 


Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 


By amendment gazetted February 28, to 
the rules covering apprenticeship in brick- 
laying, masonry, marble working and tile 
setting which became effective on April 16, 
1945 (L.G., 1945, p. 768), persons who have 
been working in the trade for four years 
or more before this amendment, may, on 
recommendation of the trade advisory 
committee, be granted a certificate of 
qualification. A fee of one dollar is 
charged for a certificate. The term of 
apprenticeship is four years, including the 
three months probationary period. 

A similar change has been made in the 
rules governing the electrical, electric 
motor winding and repairing trades, the 
required experience being a minimum of 
seven years. Further, a certificate may be 
given to any person in these trades, who 
has been in the particular trade from five 
to seven years and who passes the trade 
tests and examination set by the Appren- 
ticeship Board. The normal apprenticeship 
term is five years. 


Manitoba 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Dermatitis and ulcerations. and infec- 
tions of the skin caused by employment 
in bakeries or in building are added to 
the list of occupational diseases for which 
compensation is payable and the worker 
is to be deemed unfit for further employ- 
ment in the particular class of work if 
he has required medical or surgical treat- 
ment for such skin affection on three 
separate occasions or periods after the 
lapse of 12 months from the beginning of 
the first such period. This addition was 
effected by Regulation 6/48, filed Feb- 
ruary 21, gazetted February 28. 


New Brunswick 
Minimum Wage Act, 1945 


The first Order made by the Minimum 
Wage Board established from January 1, 
1948, 28 cents as the hourly minimum wage 
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for female employees working 48 hours a 
week or less in hotels, restaurants and 
other places of public accommodation 
where meals are served. A minimum 
hourly rate of 42 cents must be paid for 
all time worked in excess of 48 hours in 
a week. 

Not more than one week may elapse 
between one pay day and the next. Six 
dollars a week is the maximum rate that 
may be charged for board and. lodging; 
$4.50 weekly for board only; $1.50 per 
week for lodging only and 25 cents for a 
single meal. No employer may deduct 
from an employee’s wages money for the 
cost, repair, or laundering of a uniform or 
other article of clothing which the 
employer requires the worker to wear, 1f 
the deduction reduces the wage below the 
minimum applicable under the Order. 


Ontario Apprenticeship Act 
By an Order (O. Reg. 27/48) of Feb- 


ruary 4, minimum rates in hairdressing are 
established as a proportion of the journey- 
men’s rate instead of a minimum hourly 
rate. An increase in the rate is to be made 
at the end of each of the three years of 
apprenticeship instead of every six months. 
For the first year the minimum is 40 per 
cent of the journeymen’s rate, for the 
second 70, and for the third 90 per cent. 
These new rates are to apply throughout 
the Province. Previously, the rates varied 
as between three zones. 

The changes have been effected through 
amending O. Reg. 296/44 (L.G., 1945, 
p.. 1007). 


Ontario 
Unemployment Relief Act 


The maximum weekly allowance for food 
other than milk that may be paid by 
municipalities to unemployable persons 
who are in need has been raised from 
$2.65 to $3.05 for a single person. There 
are comparable increases for members of 
families. The scale of allowances estab- 
lished on September 19, 1944, was increased 
on July 4, 1947 (L.G., 1947, p. 1499) and 
has now been raised again by regulations 
of February 5, 1948, gazetted February 21. 
For a member of a family over 16 years 
of age, the increase over the scale for 
July, 1947, is from $2.10 a week to $2.41. 
The present weekly allowances range from 
57 cents for an infant to $2.24 for a girl 
from 13 to 15 years of age inclusive and 
to $2.59 for a boy of the same age. 

The previous increase was made on July 
4, 1947 (L.G., 1947, p. 1499) and the present 


increases are made by O. Reg. 21/48 of 
February 5, 1948, gazetted February’ 21, 
revoking the previous regulation. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


By Order in Council 198 of February 19, 
gazetted February 28, general Minimum 
Wage Order 4 applying to all workers 
under the Act, except those covered by 
special ordinances, is renewed until May 1 
next. By a previous Order (L,G., Jan- 
Feb., 1948, p. 56) Order 4 was extended 
60 days from December 31, 1947. 

Certain amendments were made in Wage 
Order 4 by an Order in Council (159) of 
February 12, gazetted February 21, when 
they went into effect. Canneries are added 
to the establishments in which Order 4 
stipulates the minimum rates apply to a 
work-week of 54 hours. The section has 
been repealed which fixed a minimum of 


20 cents an hour for certain seasonal 
work: canning establishments operating 
from June 15 to October 15, the produc- 
tion of maple sugar, and the manipulation 
and stemming of leaf tobacco. New 
minimum hourly rates of 27, 25 and 21 
cents now apply in Montreal and district, 
the City of Quebec and district, and in 
the other two zones of the Province, 
respectively, for temporary employees 
manipulating and stemming leaf tobacco 
or working in canneries. Tobacco workers 
are those who are hired on a temporary 
basis and work from June 15 to October 15, 
or for not more than 12 days between 
October 15 and June 15. Strawberry 
stemmers working in canneries in any zone 
are entitled, irrespective of their working 
time, to at least half a cent a pint of 
strawberries stemmed and one cent a 
quart. 


SELECTED DECISIONS OF UMPIRE 
UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the 
Umpire under the provisions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. Published in two series (1) Benefit 
Cases, designated CU-B and (2) Coverage cases, 


CU-C. 


Held that insured persons are entitled to 
benefit only so long as they comply with 
the intent and provisions of the act and 
when in receipt of benefit for a con- 
siderable length of time must show by 
their actions that they are genuinely seek- 
ing but unuble to obtain work. CU-B. 
136 (9 October, 1946.) 


MATERIAL FAcTS OF THE CASE: 


The claimant, a married woman (separ- 
ated), aged 46 years, was last employed 
as a manageress of a confectionery and 
bakery at a salary of $40 a week from 
September, 1934 to September 11, 1945 
when she left their employ on account of 
ill health. On January 24, 1946 she made 
application for benefit, which was allowed. 

On June 28, 1946 the claimant was 
notified of employment as a manageress 
in a similar establishment located approxi- 
mately ninety miles from the city where 
she resided, at a salary of $110 a month. 
The claimant refused to apply for the 
position because she owned her own home 
and had a son, a daughter and a roomer 
living with her. 


The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant under Section 43 (b) (i) of the 
Act for a period of six weeks on the 
grounds that she had without good cause 
refused to accept suitable employment. 


From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees before which she 
appeared im person, voicing her objection 
to the salary attached to the prospective 
employment, namely, $110 a month, as 
being insufficient and stating that she 
was unwilling to leave her home town. 
The evidence before the Court established 
the fact that the wages to be paid were 
slightly in excess of the recognized rate of 
pay for the same type of work in the 
district. 

The Court of Referees unanimously 
reversed the decision of the Insurance 
Officer and removed the disqualification, 
stating in its decision :— 

From the date she filed her claim until 
the present time this was the only posi- 
tion notified to her by the local office 
either of the standard of position in which 


she had been employed, or of a lesser 
standard. 
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During the time she was employed in 
her home town she raised her two children 
and kept her home together. Although 
the daughter who was married recently 
has taken up residence in the United 
States, she is presently living with her 
mother and the son, who is returned from 
the services, will continue to do so at 
least until his university course has been 
completed. 

This Court is fully aware of the hous- 
ing conditions existing throughout Canada, 
and in all towns and cities in the province 
concerned. There is no evidence of any 
kind that any room or housing accommo- 
dation would be available to the claimant 
in the town where the employment was 
located and it therefore seems to us that 
it would be unfair and unjust to compel 
the claimant to leave her home to go to 
another city where in all likelihood she 
would be unable to secure living accom- 
modation. 


The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees on the following grounds:— 


That the Court of Referees erred in 
allowing the claimant’s appeal merely on 
the assumption that living quarters would 
not be available in the town where the 
prospective employment was located. There 
was no attempt made by the claimant to 
contact the employer who had the vacancy 
in his business, in order to find out if 
living quarters were available, nor did 
she contact any other agency in that town 
who would have been able to advise her 
‘as to the scarcity or the availability of 
living quarters. 

The claimant filed her claim on the 24th 
of January, 1946 and has been drawing 
benefits for approximately five months. 
No mention was made that the employ- 
ment offered was not suitable, and after 
an unemployment period of approximately 
five months, suitable employment at a 
distance from home should not have been 
refused by the claimant. (Section 43 (6) 
(i) of the Unemployment Act.) 


DECISION : 


‘The Umpire’s decision was that the 
claimant should be disqualified for a period 
of six weeks as from the date this decision 
is communicated to the claimant and gave 
as his reasons:— 


I have considered the submissiom and 
the facts of the case very carefully. 

The following statements made by the 
claimant before the Court of Referees are 
of particular interest: 

I am supposed to be paid benefits until 
next J anuary unless they can offer me a 
job, it is not reasonable to accept that 
type of work or to leave my home. 


I am better off taking employment in 
the city than going out of town. I am 


certainly available for anything they can ~ 


offer me in the city. I have not been 
offered any employment in the city. 
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In regards to the domestic circumstances 
of the claimant, it appears that the 
claimant’s daughter was a married woman 
residing with her husband in the United 
States and only visiting her mother. The 
soh was a grown-up young man recently 
released from the armed services and was 
attending the local university. It can 
reasonably be assumed that both the son 
and daughter were capable of taking care 
of themselves. 


Insured persons who are in receipt of 
continuous benefit for the length of time 
that claimant was, must show by their 
actions that they are genuinely seeking 
work and unable to obtain same. In the 
present instance, according to the evidence, 
the claimant is under the impression that 
she has no obligation in the matter but 
depends upon the employment office to 
offer her employment and states further 
that she considered herself entitled to 
benefit until January of 1947. 

Insured persons are entitled to benefit 
only so long as they comply with the 
intent and provisions of the Act. In this 
instance, the claimant was offered a posi- 
tion in another city at a salary which was 
reasonable and slightly in excess of that 
which was paid for the same type of 
labour in the district to. which she was 
asked to go. She refused employment on 
two grounds, firstly, that she did not wish 
to leave the city and, secondly, on account 
of domestic circumstances. The claimant 
had already beem unemployed for a con- 
siderable length of time and in receipt of 
benefit for a period of five months. Under 
these circumstances, it was not unreason- 
able to have offered her employment out- 
side of the city and such employment must 
be regarded as’being suitable. The domestic 
circumstances of the claimant were not of 
such a nature that she could not have 
accepted the position, even though it was 
outside of the city where she resided. 


Held that a claimant who is reinstated 
in his former employment and receives 
wages retroactive to the date of separa- 
tion cannot be deemed to have ever been 
unemployed. CU-B. 137 (9 October, 
1946.) 


MATERIAL FACTS OF THE CASE: 


The claimant, a single man, aged 18 
years, was last employed as a junior office 
clerk from March 138, 1944 to January 16, 
1946 when he was laid off on account of 
work shortage. He filed claim for benefit 
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or January 17, 1946 which was allowed 
and he received fifty-seven days’ benefit 
amounting to $77.52. 

A few weeks after his dismissal, the 
claimant became aware of the fact that 
his former employer had hired another 
man to take his place. The claimant then 
took his case up with his union. After 
negotiations between the union and the 
employer, an agreement was. reached 
whereby the management of the company 
reinstated the claimant in his former posi- 
tion as from the day following the one 
he was laid off, namely, the 17th day of 
January, 1946 and his wages were paid to 
him in full for this period. 

When the claimant was reinstated in his 
former position the employer instructed 
him to repay all moneys received from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
which he did. 

When the fact became known to the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission that 
the claimant had been reinstated and paid 
for the time he was unemployed, the 
Insurance Officer readjudicated his claim 
and disallowed it under Section 33 (a) of 
the Act, on the grounds that he was not 
deemed to be unemployed at the time he 
made claim for benefit. 


From this decision, the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees on the following 
grounds :— 


1. That from January 16, 1946 until 
April 3, I was an unemployed person 
receiving no wages or other remuneration, 
and during this period I was able to 
fulfil the Statutory Conditions necessary 
for the receipt of benefit, and therefore 
entitled to same. 

2. That although I received money when 
reinstated through the union action, sub- 
stantially equivalent to the wages I should 
have earned during this period had I been 
employed, the payment covered compensa- 
tion for wrongful dismissal, and should be 
considered as damages for loss of time, 
and not as wages. Further, during the 
time I was receiving benefits, I was not 
definitely aware that I would be reinstated 
and receive compensation for time lost. 


The Court, by an unanimous decision, 
found that, while the claimant had appar- 
ently fulfilled the statutory conditions, he 
was, in fact, not unemployed and his claim 
should be properly disallowed under Sec- 
tion 83 (a), which says he is not deemed 
te be unemployed if he receives remunera- 
tion substantially equivalent to his wages 
had the employment not been terminated. 

The Chairman of the Court granted the 
claimant leave to appeal to the Umpire 
because of the unusual circumstances of 
the case. 


DECISION : 

The Umpire’s decision was that the 
claim should be disallowed and gave as 
his reasons :— 

The question to decide is whether the 
claimant can be deemed to have been 
unemployed within the meaning of the 
Act. 

If the claimant’s contention were upheld, 
he would have received his wages during 
that period in which he claims he was 
unemployed; in addition he would also 
have received unemployment insurance 
benefits. This obviously would-be contrary 
to the intent and provisions of the Act, 
and against all principles of fairness and 
equity. | 

The claimant states that the moneys 
received from his employer should be 
regarded as compensation for wrongful 
dismissal. This contention is In no way 
supported either in law or in fact and is 
a mere afterthought which cannot be 
seriously considered. 

The claimant in his submission makes 
the following statement, under date of 
September 7, 1946:— 

Owing to the efforts of the union, I 


was reinstated in my employment with 
full pay back to the date of my dismissal. 


From his statement, the claimant himself 
regarded the moneys received as back pay 
and not as damages for the time that he 
had been unemployed. 

I am in accord with the unanimous 
decision given by the Court of Referees 
and see no valid reasons for changing it. 

It must be added that, when the 
employer reinstated the claimant, he did 
so with a retroactive effect to the date of 
his separation from employment, namely, 
the 16th of January, 1946. As a result 
of this retroactivity, the claimant cannot 
now be deemed to have ever been 
unemployed. 

Moreover, Section 64 of the Act reads 
as follows:— 


An Insurance Officer, a Court of 
Referees or the Umpire, on new facts 
being brought to his or their knowledge, 
may rescind or amend a decision given 
in any particular claim for benefit. 


Accordingly, when the new fact that the 
claimant had been reinstated with a 
retroactive effect to the date of his alleged 
separation became known, it, was the duty 
of the Insurance Officer and the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission to rescind 
any former decision which would have the 
effect, in view of this new fact, of allowing 
the claimant to pocket an amount of 
money to which he is in no way entitled. ; 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE STATISTICS; 


FEBRUARY, 1948 


Reports compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics show that a total of 
88,016 claims for Unemployment Insurance 
benefit was filed at local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
during February, 1948, as against 109,311 
in January and 55,569 during February last 
year. Revised claims (i.e. reconsiderations 
of existing claims) comprised 11,293 of this 
total in February, 9,007 in January and 
8,428 in February, 1947. Initial and renewal 
claims (representing, largely, new cases of 
recorded unemployment among insured 
persons) numbered 76,723 during February, 
100,304 during January and 47,141 during 
February of last year. 


Ordinary claimants on the live unem- 
ployment register numbered 146,074 
(116,676 males and 29,398 females) as at 
February 28 compared with 130,798 (103,753 
males and 27,045 females) at January 31, 


and 110,062 (86,097 males and 23,965 
females) at February 28, 1947. Ordinary 
claimants are those who are claiming 


benefit on a full-time basis, i.e. are either 
separated from their previous employment 
or have been laid off for a period. In 
addition there were, on the live unemploy- 
ment register, 7,279 (6,444 males and 835 
females) other claimants at February 28, 
14,462 (13,348 males and 1,114 females) as 
at January 31, and 2,358 (1,993 males and 
365 females) at February 28, 1947. Other 
claimants are mainly short-time claimants, 
i.e. those who have been put on short-time 
at their places of employment. 


During February, 100,573 claims were 
disposed of by adjudicating officers, includ- 
ing 1,488 cases referred to courts of 
referees and 980 special requests not 
granted (i.e. revised claims representing 
requests for such things as ante-dating, 
extension of the two-year period and 
dependency rate of benefit). Thus, cases 
in which the decision involved the deter- 
mination of eligibility for benefit totalled 
98,105 of which 75,539 were considered 


Specialized Employment Service 


The importance of community co-opera- 
tion in vocational guidance and placement 
of young people was emphasized by J. G. 
Bisson, Chief Commissioner of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, in an 
address to the National Vocational 
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entitled to benefit and 22,566 not entitled 
to benefit. 

Chief reasons given by adjudicating 
officers for considering claimants not 
entitled to benefit were: “insufficient con- 
tributions while in insurable employment” 
11,548 cases; “voluntarily left employment 
without just cause” 4,527 cases; “not 
unemployed” 1,925 cases; and “refused an 
offer of work and neglected an opportunity 
to work” 1,202 cases. 

A total of 138,417 persons received 
benefit payments amounting to $5,017,492 
for 2,544,452 compensated unemployed days 
during February compared with 106,367 
persons who were paid $3,924,641 for 
1,999,849 compensated days in January and 
102,972 persons paid $3,916,634 for 2,006,459 
compensated days during February, 1947. 
Thus, the average duration of the unem-’ 
ployment compensated was 18-4 days in 
February, 18-8 days in January and 19-5 
days in February last year. The average 
amount of benefit paid per beneficiary was 
$36.25 in February, $36.90 in January and 
$38.04 in February, 1947. The average 
amount of benefit paid per compensated 
day of unemployment was $1.97 in Feb-. 
ruary, $1.96 in January and $1.95 in 
February, 1947. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for the month ending February 28, 1948, 
showed that 3,357,984 employees were 
issued with insurance books and had made 
contributions to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund at one time or another since 
April 1, 1947, an increase of 51,177 since 
January 31, 1948. 

As at .February 28, 1948, 190,713 
employers were registered as having insur+ 
able. employees representing an increase of 
2,151 since January 31, 1948. 





*See Tables H-1 to E-7. 


for Young People 


Guidance Association of the United States. 
Mr. Bisson, who returned recently from 
Chicago where he attended a meeting of 
the Association, said that educational and 
placement officials in the United States 
were impressed, with the accomplishments 


for youth in Canada. Delegates to the 
Convention from points as far afield as 
California, Louisiana, New Mexico and 
Maine expressed keen interest in the work 
that the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission 1s carrying out on behalf of young 
people. . 

The subject of Mr. Bisson’s address to 
the Association was: “Is a_ specialized 
employment service for young people 
necessary or not?” He referred to the 
importance of community co-operation, and 
indicated how this could be obtained 
through the establishment of Councils 
comprising all the youth-servicing agencies 
in a community, labour, and the National 
Employment Service. Some twenty com- 
munities in Canada had already formed 


WAGES, HOURS 


such local Councils. In Montreal and 
Toronto, the Community Councils func- 
tioned so well that they had asked the 
National Employment Service to set up 
Youth Employment Centres, in separate 
premises, where the community work on 
behalf of young people could be localized. 

Mr. Bisson described how these employ- 
ment centres functioned, pointing out that 
the original Youth Guidance and Place- 
ment Councils became advisory bodies to 
the Youth Employment Centres. He 
emphasized that the placing of young 
workers in the right employment at the 
start, not only worked to their advantage, 
but also resulted beneficially to the com- 
munity and nation through reduction in 
employment turnover. 


AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE METAL MINING INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER, 1946° 


Of 99 metal mines in Canada employing 34,000 people, 
52 reported 24,000 employees under collective agreement 


during the year 1946. 


Wage increases since 1939 averaged 


36 per cent, but were substantially greater in the British 


Columbia area than in other parts of the Dominion. 


The 


48-hour week was usual across the country, as was time 
“ 

and one-half for overtume, and one week’s vacation with 

pay. Most mines had provision for sick leave with pay. 


In the information on the Metal Mining 
Industry which follows, the mining and 
milling operations of both ferrous and 
non-ferrous metal mines are included, 
along with refining operations in the gold 
mining industry. Separate indices of wage 


* The information in this article was prepared 
from data obtained in the general annual survey 
made by the Research and Statistics Branch of 
Department of Labour for 1946, with particular 
reference to the last pay period preceding October 
1, 1946. Sufficient returns for 1947 have not been 
received to date to warrant publication of a 
preliminary index for 1947 or to make an analysis 
of working conditions from the material on hand 
covering 1947. Employers were asked to report, 
by occupation their straight-time wage or salary 
rates or the average straight-time earnings for 
employees on piecework. On an accompanying ques- 
tionnaire they reported on certain other conditions 
of work, such as hours, overtime, vacations with 
pay, sick leave, Sunday work and the number of 
workers under collective agreement, as well as the 


rates, based on rates in 1939, for three 
specific areas, as well as for Canada as a 
whole, are shown below; the index for 
Canada is calculated by combining the 
indices for each of the three areas. 


“total number of workers in each establishment, 
including both plant and office staff. 
Comparable information has been published 


monthly in the Lasour Gazette from July, 1947, on 
the following industries: Pulp and Paper, Brewery 
Products, Automobiles, Rubber, Lumber, Auto- 
mobile Parts and Accessories, Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Electrical Products, Meat Products, Edible 
Plant Products, Clothing and Coal Mining. 

Information on provincial lgeislation pertaining 
to annual vacations with pay, maximum hours of 
work, overtime and minimum wages is contained 
in an annual publication of the Legislation Branch 
of the Department of Labour, Provincial Labour 
Standards Concerning Child Labour, Annual Holt- 
days, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages and Work- 
men's Compensation. 
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Que. 


and 
Year Canada Ont. Man. BAC. 
1939 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1940 102.8 103.0 101.0 102.7 
1941 112.2 112.2 107.8 113.7 
1942 118.7 118.0 114.4 123.0 
1943 13h) beaters 12 Ly. 128.7 
1944 1252 12357, 127.4 NLOZaE 
1945 128.2 124.6 127.4 141.9 
1946 1391:7 128.9 140.6 159.0 


Table I shows the distribution of both 
mining operations and employees through- 
out Canada. The 47 mines in Ontario 
employed 62 per cent of the workers in 
the imdustry at the time of the survey; 
Quebec mines employed 16 per cent; 
British Columbia, 10 per cent and Mani- 
toba, the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
the remaining 12 per cent. The latter 
two areas are not covered in wage 
statistics but are included in the data on 
working conditions. 

Ten mines, with over 500 workers each, 
accounted for 50 per cent of the 1946 
employment indicated in the returns; five 
of these mines employed over 1,000 workers 
each. Fifty-four mines, reporting less than 
200 workers each, covered only 20 per cent 
of the total. | 


Collective Agreemenis.—Fifty-two mines 
reported 24,000 employees under collective 
agreement. Of these, 37 mines reported 
19,000 workers under agreement with the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers of America. Two mines 
reported agreements with directly chart- 
ered local unions of The Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, one iron mine 
reported its employees under an agreement 
with the United Steel Workers of America 
and the remainder reported they had 
agreements with associations of employees 
not affiliated with any central labour body. 


‘Standard Hours of Work.—The six-day 
week was reported by all the mines whose 
returns were used in this analysis. All but 
five worked a 48-hour week and included 
97 per cent of the total employment. The 
five exceptions to the 48-hour week were 
in British Columbia, all reporting a 44- 
hour week with four hours of work on 


- Saturday. 


In some cases, longer hours were reported 
for surface work, varying from 52 to 56 
hours, but these workers represented a 
comparatively small percentage of the 
whole. 


Overtime Rates of Pay (Table II) — 
The majority of the mines reported a rate 
of time and one-half for overtime through 
the week after either daily or weekly hours 
had been worked. In the case of Sunday 
overtime, 37 mines reported paying time 
and one-half and 55 reported this same 
rate for necessary overtime on observed 
statutory holidays. 

Only two mines reported double time 
for all statutory holidays, although 14 paid 
this rate for overtime on from one to four 
particular holidays as noted in footnote | 
(2) of Table II. 


Vacations with Pay (Table III) —All 
but one of the 88 mines giving informa- 
tion on vacations paid for one week after 
one year or less of service. The exception 
gave one week only after two years of 
service. 

The five mines not specifying any 
particular service requirement for one 
week’s paid vacation, reported only a 
two-week vacation period, necessary length 
of service varying from 6 to 18 months. 

A maximum vacation of two weeks for 
mine workers was reported by 25 mines, 
employees becoming eligible after a service 


TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 
METAL MINING INDUSTRY, 1946 


sien 
< British ie 
—— Canada | Quebec | Ontario Mani- Colum- | North- 
toba ee west 
Terri- 
tories 
Total Establishments......... 99 25 47 5 16 6 
Employees:— 
BION AGA Ra Bile La 33,740 5,568 20, 963 2,847 3,316 1,046 
NEMS a nice’) Key oe Qe Mt a ce aD 641 111 266 112 11 33 
Mee > oe ae Oe 34, 381 5,679 21, 229 2,959 3,435 1,079 
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of from six months to nine years. 
mines had a total employment of 14,500, 
including office staff. 





Sick Leave with Pay.—The majority of 
mines reported some provision for sick 
leave with pay. 

Group insurance plans, with provision 
for sick leave, were reported by 27 mines. 
In the case of 21 other establishments, 
paid sick leave provisions were in effect 
for their office or salaried staff, ome of these 
reporting a group insurance scheme for 
their other employees and another includ- 
ing foremen and shift bosses with office 
staff. 

In the remaining cases of paid sick leave, 
one mine gave it in special cases only; 
two did not state conditions; three reported 
half pay after a service of six months, 
with a maximum absence of six months; 


These © 


and another stated that after one season 


with the company an employee was eligible 


for 15 days of paid sick leave up to a 
maximum of 90 days after six seasons of 
service. 





Shift Work.—Eighty-five of the 99 
mines reported shift work. Milling opera- 
tions require 24-hour duty, with a 


minimum number of workers on both 
second and third shifts. The common 
practice reported for underground mining 
is a second shift from 7 p.m. to 3 a.m., 
with a few workers on a 3-shift operation 
hoisting ore and doing necessary main- 
tenance work. 

Seven mines reported a wage differential 
of three cents per hour for work done on 
the second shift and five cents on the third 
shift. However, a relatively small number 
of workers were affected by this bonus. 


TABLE II.—OVERTIME RATES FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE METAL MINING 
INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 


After 
Daily Onl: 
Hours Poet 
Overtime Rates by Region Se Weetly Sunday Holidays 
Monday Taine 
to 
Saturday 
OtaE MUstabishmenta nL Ee Ani gtk yd se Petey 58 41 99 99 
Straight Time 
RATS yee ES, Mec Pg AU Rae: cod lattend mee CIR Sek sn BN ete eR We 29 24(1) 
CHUEDOGS a ckitg HWA Socadt oo nee een oa Sele er died AN Re 8 7 
Cry 8 on lee OER on pl ior AN Ae EC hy ACNE PEL OR fe DOSY eye See 17 12 
Manila cence Ses es ae, Me hts ee Ot een, Meteneee 1 2 
XPT Ose COMI EAE bite cs erie ee tar pay ex Ree et eh 1 1 
Northwest and Yukon Territories............ Sig kako nere ke 2 2 
Time and One- Half 
CBE NT ENS ig MIR ok ON a a lal a ag EC Ze 41 37 55(?) 
CAPS DER te eee lee er ls Wee ed RO ASS eee oo 4 10 1 
CPTCARICT abe cd Ge ie Gl, a eet EL ee i Bai 12 25 
IM GAG stern i tee tier PA oat Aneto Ween DR A iN eRe 2 2 
Brie Conlin ack Seed ba ak ee ed bees rj 4 LD 13 
Northwest and Yukon Territories............ On basen e Chea Ke oe 2 4 
Double Time 
LENG LER eric A AT TT Care I Tea aa edo hscchecke aw ic tov Pash che Gh ape neinrcey| Wee bitte $a teal 2 
CRO HIOU. . 1 eth a ie eae he aI: Le eee TE A Mic Wtrait Goal Y Bene wd MMPs aN nCk oie reba tates Wika ET See tame eee 
CICR TiO a. ak SPE en, oe ee Rs ee ee oe eC Oe GO me A 2 
No Information 
MOTION Aig atin On YE lan EN tle cin See as Ae Fie aces aoe 33 18 





(1) Seven establishments reported time and one-half for Dominion Day, 3 of these including New 
Year’s and Christmas as well; 2 establishments reported double time on Christmas and another also 


gave it for overtime on New Year’s Day. 


(2) Eleven establishments reported paying double time for overtime on Dominion Day and Christ- 
mas and another included New Year’s as well; one establishment reported this rate for Dominion Day 
only and another gave it for overtime on Labour Day as well as Dominion Day. 
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TABLE III.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR WAGE EARNERS IN THE METAL 
MINING INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1946 


Norz.—Of 99 establishments covered by this survey, 9 did not give information on vacations for 
wage earners and 2 new operations had no definite policy. 


SE SS SSS 
ee SSSSSSSSeSeeoOooaelewsna®@=Ooeqeoquomooqooo>s>$=09+— > @WDWoomwaa\«mN—w—waoanom> 


Initial Maximum Vacation 
Length of Service Required Vacation : 
One Two 


O 
One Week Week Weeks 





No Specified Service 


CET Ae TON he Bas tea A chee tte WoT Re, a tcrieu behave thal Ba AS ee etl eee silt. ue eee 
COMEATIO. Bree i ee od ee he oe links Sati aes eee ca cma bets ball EE CEN FY Bigeye kan ge ot 
MaTIGOD ar ate RS Ce earn mua e UL fea Cle Baa meter ee een! ait d Kies (hamaet otecte arses Ieee eae cri ta 2, 
) Sy earkntedath @rol lia aal ovis Ne pany eempane ey te a eM Bay allie ERA rely pe, Sr ak en ee lions eens enn AP 
North west'and Yukon lerrigoriesiiis j.a ceases cease 1 ates (Res eke rn a | AE ae A Fas 


Siz Months 


Canada (Northwest and Yukon Territories only)..:..........-Jeseeeee scene fee eee ceeee 1 
One Year 
EASY eee ec i ei IR eaten ts ithe bes ESN a Gctatitehas are, SE Bhar tok 82 63 2 
VETO LIOR Gate ea REVO ie a sear tat si es So Tete eae (tes 23 2014 Sa ae ea 
A VICTOR ne eens ere als cited er ache mee Nes Re ee pe 43 Be (eee) ae 
IVLATIEO Dainese cae ect ee ee cl eA Peet Bees ue eae tate Digi Ray eae ce Ye iy 1 
JOR Harel ow @ToINi hae Ose AEE ter eanergn anu sn mmermtnty dan ial a eee. SAA take cums 12 6 1 
INOGta Westland. Minkcon aberriconle sense vce itsetaie sioe ees 2 Die pene nes rete 
Two Years 
SATA CRS. ee ay ce oe 2b EE EO eres irene Mca enw ore KePectoreiiis, fia tere i RS Rotten at Alem es 8 
LOY Roc 3 ra REN re MM Pe ENOL cS Ju eam eenet aR WP NOTIN SE eg CEB Maer RUDY) Recrneictaa om Za MKC ee yn Rca 5() 
a Le atigaro'] ors Hai ets Mam hy Os MANE La oes en mae abee Seon ty ete be Rae. Pirnh Legal ee yeonerre te 1 
J SRA BIA avk OloVni Gaal OVE Para ae oe tea pac Ree the Rename oho lire hares ab ee Alla ca Gig Oli nd ice otto 6 a Oior 2 


NS Ve EULA ean etre agit the MOMMA eMart cits int Aili MMORPG Ce han ah Men irr ante g re Wee Es cua rss eh 14(?) 
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(4) Includes 2 establishments requiring only 18 months’ service. 


: (2) Service requirement for 4 establishments was 5 years; for 6it was 7 years and for the remainder, 
years. 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the 
Research and Statistics Branch, Department of Labour on the basis 
of returns from the National Employment Service, reports from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


CURRENT 
EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


Renewed seasonal activity was again taking place in the 
industrial employment market during March and unem- 
ployment was now on the decline. A greater degree of 
seasonal unemployment than in 1947 was witnessed in a 
few of the larger cities during the low of seasonal activity, 
although employment levels in general were well beyond 
all previous records for the time of year. In the field of 
labour negotiations, a number of settlements were success- 
fully reached during the month and, in most cases, substan- 


tial wage increases were granted. 


The turning point in the seasonal trend 
ot employment occurred, as usual, during 
March. By that time, the decline in 
logging employment was more than 
counterbalanced by expansion in industrial 
employment and slight gains in agriculture 
ard construction. Uncertain weather con- 
' ditions, however, would hold expansion in 
check for some time and the full strength 
of labour demand would not be felt until 
some time in April or May. 

Although the seasonal element was felt 
to a greater extent in a number of the 
larger cities, the proportion of the labour 
force without jobs was small, even at the 
peak of unemployment. Employment 
levels, for the season, were higher than 
in any other year, with over-all gains 
particularly in evidence in construction, 
mining, and the service industries. Greater 
stability. in the labour force was also 
apparent with both labour turnover and 
absenteeism markedly reduced. 

The spring months, as usual, saw greater 
activity in the field of labour negotiations. 
The progress reported in negotiations had 
been most encouraging to date. In most 
cases, substantial wage increases had been 
granted and in only a few instances had 
strike action been taken. In the steel 
industry and the railways, industries vital 
to the economy as a whole, discussions 
were still in progress, but negotiations had 
been successfully concluded in one of the 
three major steel plants. In inland water 
transportation, agreements had been 
reached in many of the shipping companies. 


Agriculture 


The work force in agriculture was 
gradually gaining strength during March. 
Farmers,  off-seasonally employed in 
logging, mines, and heavy manufacturing, 
were returning to the land to prepare for 
spring operations. A small demand for 
additional help had developed but the 
full brunt of seasonal needs would not 
be felt for several months. 

The forthcoming season was expected 
to see an easier situation in regard to 
labour supply than in the previous post- 
war years. Immigration into agriculture 
was expected to bring 2,500 families from 
Holland and 2,000 men from displaced 
persons camps. Approximately 700 of the 
Dutch immigrants had arrived by the end 
of March and an additional 750 were 
expected around the middle of April. In 
addition, 500 women were being brought 
from D.P. camps for domestic work on 
farms. 

Despite the over-all increase anticipated 
through immigration, the seasonal migra- 
tion of workers, under the direction of 
the National Employment Service, will 
take place as in other years. The first 
of the twelve major movements, the 
migration of Western combines to the 
Southern United States, was in the formu- 
lative stage and indications pointed to a 
somewhat smaller move than in 1947 
because of poor crop conditions in the 
South. 
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Non-agricultural Industries 


Industrial employment was again point- 
ing upwards during March, following the 
seasonally inactive months of January and 
February. The characteristic employment 
declines during the winter months, arising 
from seasonal causes, had been further 
aggravated by power and gas shortages and 
work stoppages in the Western coal mines. 
The index of industrial employment, as 
reported by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics for firms with 15 or more 
employees, fell to 189-2 (base 1926—100) 
at February 1, as against the all-time high 
ot 199-6 at the beginning of December. 
The decline was apparent in all main 
industry groups although more pronounced 
in the seasonal construction and _ trans- 
‘portation industries. Trade, similarly, 
indicated a decided decrease which reflected 
the lay-off of additional pre-Christmas 
staff. 

The trend of earnings paid to hourly- 
rated employees in manufacturing was 
obscured in February because of the effects 
of gas and power shortages. ‘These short- 
ages caused a reduction of hours worked 
per week, and also influenced the average 
of hourly earnings, due to the reduced 
weight of employment in the high-paying 
automobile industry. The combination of 
these two factors, together with a steady 
rise in the cost of living, had a serious 
effect on real wages. The index of real 
wages (av. 1946—100) fell to 100-9 at 
February 1, 1948 as compared with 102-4 
at January 1. As indicated above, how- 
ever, the movement was irregular and the 
condition was expected to adjust itself in 
the following month. 


Logging activity was drawing to a close 
in Eastern Canada and preparations were 
‘under way for the spring drive which 
would commence as soon as the ice in the 
rivers had broken up. In the Pacific 
region, however, where logging’ operations 
are on a year-round basis, employment 
was moving from its winter low to its 
early summer peak. Over-all employment 
levels during March appeared to be some- 
what higher than one year before and this 
advancement was expected to continue 
into the summer season. The twelve-month 
contract with the recently absorbed immi- 
grants will assure a supply of labour for 
the expansion. 

The slack in. logging activity was, in 
part, picked up by the seasonal upswing 
in saw and planing mill operations. 
Employment in these mills was expected 
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to increase steadily during the coming 
months to reach a peak some time in 
September. 


Mining employment remained steady 
throughout the first three months of 1948. 
In March, however, a_ slight seasonal 
decrease occurred in the western coal 
mining group as farmers, off-seasonally 
employed in mining, returned to the land 
to prepare for seeding operations. This 
decline was offset by a small increase in 
the metal mining group, where labour has 
been more plentiful and power shortages, 
which affected mines in northern Ontario, 
no longer curtailed expansion. 


Most mines had been in a more fone 
able position with regard to labour supply 
and productivity than they had for some 
years. Labour turnover and absenteeism 
had markedly declined. Available labour 
supply was sufficient to meet needs in 
practically all areas and in some mines 
applicants were temporarily being turned 
away. The improved situation reflected 
the entrance of experienced miners 
currently released: from logging, and the 
absorption of approximately 1,000 immi- 
grants from European displaced persons 
camps. Many of the workers presently 
employed, however, may shortly drift into 
summer work in construction and agricul- 
ture and shortages of some magnitude wa 
again. develop. 


Manufacturing employment throughout 
March continued its upward seasonal 
movement which had begun earlier in the 
year. Employment levels were about three 
per cent higher than in the comparative 
period in 1947. While most employers 
indicated that general labour needs were 
met, skilled requirements persisted through- 
out the slack months. 

The, domestic market for cottons 
remained exceptionally strong because of 
the reduction of imports from the United 
States. Consequently, the primary textile 
industry was endeavouring to operate at 
capacity and demand for labour was 
heavy. It was estimated that approxi- 
mately six to eight thousand workers were 
required by the industry. The clothing 
industry was, for the most part, 
adequately staffed. Material shortages 
have been encountered because of the 
import restrictions, but despite this, 
employment levels were higher than in 
March of last year. 

In the field of labour relations, no wide- 
spread difficulties had yet developed. In 
March, a number of collective agreements 
were peacefully re-negotiated and in most 


instances substantial wage increases were 
granted by employers. On March 31, the 
Steel Company of Canada announced that 
it had reached an agreement with its 
employers whereby an hourly increase of 
114 cents was granted. 


The construction industry during March 
was entering the initial stages of the usual 
spring upswing in activity. While employ- 
ment indicated only moderate gains during 
the month, rapid advances should be 
registered during April and May when 
weather conditions permit further expan- 
sion. Unskilled labour during the summer 
months was expected to be in somewhat 
better supply than in 1947, but a serious 
shortage of skilled construction tradesmen 
was expected to develop early in the 
season, 

Because of the heavy program of insti- 
tutional and industrial building which has 
been in progress, considerable activity 
continued throughout the winter months 
and employment did not fall off to the 
same extent as in other years. At the 
beginning of the year, the larger construc- 
tion establishments (those with 15 or more 
employees) reported employment levels 
almost 15 per cent higher tham one year 
before. 

The 1948 volume of construction was 
expected at least to equal that of 1947, 
according to estimates prepared by the 
Department of Reconstruction and Supply. 
The downward trend of contracts awarded 
during the first two months of 1948, as 
compared with those in 1947, was reversed 
during March when contracts totalling 
$51 million were awarded. This was 34 
per cent beyond last year’s total for the 
same month. A _ spectacular increase in 
residential contracts—the value of contracts 
had more than tripled over the year— 
accounted for the major part of the rise, 
although business and engineering projects 
awarded also increased in value. 


The transportation industries were 
slightly more active during March as 
preparations were under way for the 
re-opening of Great Lakes shipping. With 
the earlier spring, seasonal activity had 
begun a few weeks ahead of the usual 
date. 


Trade establishments indicated a slight 
increase in business during March due to 
spring and Easter activity. However, the 
physical volume of trade was levelling off 
considerably because of rising prices and 
therefore employment was relatively stable. 
Employers were becoming more selective 
in their hiring policies but experienced 


help was still readily placed. Although 
little expansion “in trade was foreseen. 
during the first half of 1948, the current 
high level of employment, which was 
about 60 per cent above the pre-war level 
in the larger trade establishments and 8 
per cent above the 1947 total, was expected 
to be sustained at least during the first six 
months of the year. 


The service industries indicated a further 
employment advance during March. The 
labour situation on the whole was in a 
more favourable position than at any time 
since the early years of the war. ,Not only 
was the supply of workers greater but 
labour turnover had fallen markedly. 
Immigration had added 1,840 workers to 
domestic employment by the end of March 
and approval had been granted for the 
entrance of 1,200 additional girls, 500 of 
whom were to be placed on farms. 


Wages in the service industries, although 
gradually moving upwards, were still well 
below those paid in other main industry 
groups. This was because of the large 
proportion of women workers employed 
at relatively low rates of pay. In the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics survey of 
employment in firms with more than 15 
employees, average weekly wages in the 
service industries were $25.12 at the 
beginning of February as against $35.87 
in communications, $33.41 in trade, and 
$37.53 in finance. The payment of tips 
in hotels and restaurants, which is not 
taken into account in the aforementioned 
statistics, would however provide some- 
what of an equalizing factor. Nevertheless, 
earnings in other service establishments, 
particularly laundries, was much below 
other comparative industries, the February 
figure being 28 per cent lower than the 
average for the nine leading industries. 


Employment Service Activities 


Placement activity continued to recede 
during February, but since new applica- 
tions were fewer in number the accumula- 
tion of job-seekers was slower, and finally 
came to a halt by the end of February. 
At that time, the unplaced numbered 
201,000, almost 5,000 more than at the 
peak for 1947. During the first three 
weeks in March the downtrend was 
negligible, but it picked up during the 
latter part of the month and, at the end 
of March, the unplaced totalled 194,000, 
a drop of 7,000 from the seasonal peak. 
The downward movement was expected 
to accelerate during the month of April. 
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Average weekly placements totalled 9,700 
during February, 5 per cent below all 
previous levels. All regions and -all main 
industry groups, with the exception of 
trade, shared in the decline. 
inactivity was the main cause of the 
reduced hiring rate although gas and power 
shortages, indirectly the result of weather 
conditions, brought about a further 
deterioration. 

The seasonal dislocation of workers was 
largely among the untrained and unskilled. 
Opportunities for such workers during the 
winter months are few. Jobs are scarcer 
because of seasonal influences and also 
because employers tend to tighten hiring 
specifications when there is a freer flow 
of workers. Job orders + filed during 
January and February were more selective 
in regard to age, experience, and educa- 
tional qualifications. At the same ?‘ ae, 
with the easier labour market, inv) cv 
was weeding out inefficient staff; ... 
workers were difficult to re-direct, espec — J 
during the seasonally inactive weeks. 

The situation suggested the need on ie 
part of many of the applicants for addi- 
tional training. Facilities for such training, 
although not provided by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, are available 
to beneficiaries provided that the applicant 
is recommended by an employment officer 
and the course is authorized by the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. From 
October to February, approximately 600 
persons in receipt of benefit were recom- 
mended for training courses. 

The “tight” labour market which has 
prevailed for women during the past two 
years, materially altered during the winter 
months. Vacancies for unskilled workers 
were relatively few in number, even in 
the cities of Toronto and Montreal where 
the shortage of female workers had been 
most persistent. Factories, hotels, and 
restaurants—previously the centre of heavy 
labour requirements—reported adequate 
work staffs, greatly reduced labour turn- 
over, and little demand except for experi- 
enced help. The easier situation reflected 
both an increase in the female labour 
force, through the influx of married 
women, and employment declines in certain 
industry groups, especially radio, secondary 
textile, and food manufacturing. Unplaced 
female applicants rose to 46,000 at the 
seasonal peak, 8,000 higher than the corre- 
sponding total in 1947. Although seasonal 
activity will absorb the majority of the 
displaced, the prospect of employing 
married women is less promising; many 
are seeking part-time work or general office 
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Seasonal | 


or sales work.and opportunities in these 
lines have been limited even at the peak 
of activity. ° 

The seasonal upswing in ‘employment 
was beginning during March and rapid 
gains will take place during the next six 
months. Employers were “feeling out” the 
labour market in order to formulate 
expansion plans in relation to the probable 
labour supply which would be available 
during the summer months. Agriculture 
was drawing in its regular work force 
which had provided numerous off-seasonal 
workers for mines, logging, heavy manu- 
facturing, meat packing, etc. These gaps, 
except in the seasonally-inactive logging 
industry, will have to be filled at the same 
time as transportation and construction 
are requiring additional staffs. In the 
semi-skilled labour market, a steady stream 
of immigration will offer relief and it 
seems probable that forthcoming short- 
ages will be somewhat less than in 1947. 
The skilled occupations will benefit slightly 
less by immigration, at least in the imme- 


diate future. In these fields, serious 
shortages are anticipated. 
Approximately 75 per cent of the 


applicants currently applying for work at 
employment. offices were claiming unem- 
ployment insurance. However, because of 
the requirements of the Act regarding 
amount of contributions, waiting days, 
availability for work, causes of discharge, 
etc., only an estimated 50-55 per cent of 
the registered unemployed were actually in 
receipt of benefit. Claimants for unem- 
ployment insurance stood at 146,000 at the 
end of February, as compared with 131,000 
and 110,000 one month and one year before, 
respectively. The sharp rise over the year 
was primarily due to the absorption of 
veterans; “out-of-work” benefits, a 
temporary DVA payment to unemployed 
ex-servicemen, dropped by 27,000 during 
the year. However; it also reflected a 
number of sporadic lay-offs in the latter 
part of February. 


The executive and professional offices 
indicated a more stable balance between 
vacancies and jobs and somewhat less 
seasonal variation in placements than in 
the general field. This was to be expected 
since requirements among this class of 
persons are not greatly influenced by 
seasonality. 

The number of unplaced executive and 
professional personnel stood at 2,296 at 
the end of February—a total relatively 
unchanged over the past year. The 
unplaced total includes many who are not 
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unemployed but rather are endeavouring 
to better their present status through the 
facilities of the Employment Service. 
Approximately one-quarter of the appli- 
cants were registered in the managerial 
and official occupations. Vacancies were 
relatively few in this line, however, and 
even those available were not easily 
matched with the supply on hand because 
of the highly selective qualifications of 
employers. In the individual occupational 
groups, engineering and selling trades 
reported the highest registrations. Demand 
in engineering has been continually 
buoyant but in the selling field, job orders 
were light except for insurance salesmen. 
Placements effected during February aver- 
aged 52 a week, a total slightly in advance 
of .the previous month but. considerably 
below last year’s level. 

Executive and professtonal offices con- 
tinued the referral and placement of 
university students who would be seeking 
summer or permanent work sometime in 
April or May. An outline of the program 
to obtain summer jobs for the students was 
given in the March issue of the Lasour 
Gazette. Indications to date pointed to 
a larger response from employers than in 
1947. Opportunities for engineers were 
good and it was expected that under- 
graduates in this field would have little 
difficulty obtaining summer jobs offering 
not only suitable experience but also 
relatively high wages. For students in the 
more general courses, conditions were not 
quite so favourable, but it was expected 
that the majority of these students would 
obtain employment. 

The veteran situation reflected a slightly 
more favourable picture than that of the 
general field. Placements indicated a small 
upturn during February while the increase 
in job-seekers was relatively slight. Place- 
ments in February averaged 2,177 per 
week. At the end of the month, 46,245 
ex-servicemen were on file at employment 
offices, representing 23 per cent of all 
unplaced. The seasonal slack, although 
affecting the younger worker to a greater 
extent, had indicated a deterioration over 
the year in the situation for World War I 
and Dual War veterans; only 16 per cent 
of the unplaced were in this group at the 
end of February, 1947 while in 1948 the 
proportion had risen to 20 per cent. 


Regional Analysis 


The Maritime region indicated a slow 
recovery from the seasonal slump but this 
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was in accord with the general pattern of 
1947. The employment situation through- 
out the winter months has been more 
favourable than in 1947, but nevertheless 
unemployment was heavy, especially in 
the New Glasgow and Sydney areas. 
Increased seasonal activity was not 
expected to absorb alli those workers 
currently idle, since the unemployment 
problem was also of a chronic nature. 

Logging activity was reaching its final 
stages by the end of February and released 
woods workers were temporarily swelling 
the ranks of the unemployed. Pulpwood 
activity during the winter was maintained 
at approximately the 1947 level but lumber 
operations were estimated to have fallen 
by 50 per cent. The drop in lumbering 
was due to the non-renewal of United 
Kingdom contracts at the beginning of the 
new year; by the end of February 
arrangements were made for the sale of 
60 million board feet, but this was only 
15 per cent of the 1947 quota. 

There was a noticeable upturn in 
shipping during the latter part of February, 
both in Saint John and Halifax. Similarly, 
improvement was noted in activity in the 
Halifax shipyards because of increased 
repair work; steel shortages, however, held 
construction work in the yards at a low 
level. Z 


The Quebec region continued to report 
large numbers of seasonally displaced 
persons at the end of March, but many 
were recently released woods workers who 
would be quickly absorbed into construc- 
tion and agriculture during the following 
weeks. It was probable that the situation 
might even change to one of labour 
shortage by as early as May, judging from 
the proposed high level of construction. 

The logging cut was rapidly drawing to 
a close by the end of February, ending a 
season of unprecedented production and 
employment levels. The larger supply of 
workers had enabled production schedules 
to be pushed well ahead of previous years 
and hauling was in full swing in many 
areas by the end of February. In agri- 
culture, signs of revival were appearing as 
farmers employed off-seasonally returned 
to the land to prepare for seeding and 
sugaring operations. 

Manufacturing was active throughout 
February although production was inter- 
rupted by power and material shortages. 
Lay-offs, especially among women in radio 


of manufacturing to build up their staffs 
to new highs but had also led to a marked 
reduction in\labour turnover. Thus many 
plants, previously handicapped by such 
difficulties, were operating at capacity for 


the first time in the post-war period. 


In the Ontario region, employment 
conditions had begun to improve by the 
middle of February, a date well in advance 
of that for Canada as a whole. The 
amelioration was largely due to resumption 
of activity in those industries in Western 
Ontario which were affected by the recent 
natural gas shortage. 

In manufacturing industries in general, 
however, production and employment were 
at a high level. Ontario entered the new 
year with 32,000 more employees engaged 
in manufacturing than one year before. 
Steel shortages continued to hold back 
expansion in dependent industries but 
supplies were improving and_ recently 
hiring activity had been renewed in heavy 
metal industries. Material shortages, 
caused by the recently imposed import 
restrictions, had brought about a_ slight 
amount of unemployment in clothing 
plants, but primary textile plants reported 
peak production and plans for further 
expansion. 

The logging industry reported an ample 
supply of workers and little labour turn- 
over. Pulpwood companies were well ahead 
of schedule and hauling was in full swing. 
Summer logging activity was expected to 
be somewhat higher than in 1947 because 
of the absorption of the 3,400 displaced 
persons on a year-round basis. Mining, 
although reporting a good supply of labour, 
was forced to curtail production because 
of power shortages during February, but 
higher water levels in the spring would 
relieve the situation. , 


The Prairie region experienced relatively 
light seasonal unemployment during the 


winter months as compared with that in 


previous years. By the end of February, 
unemployment was already giving way and 
a steady improvement was evidenced 
during March. By April, employment was 
expected to increase rapidly as activity 
in agriculture and construction gained 
momentum. 

A small demand for farm help developed 
during March. However, with woods 
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workers returning to farm work at the end 
of logging operations and the return from 
the Pacific region of numerous farm 
workers who had moved there for the 
winter, sufficient labour was expected for 
the coming season. Also, immigration of 
Dutch farmers, the first of whom arrived 
in the latter part of March, will be 
steadily increasing the agricultural work- 
force during the coming year. 

The coal mining strike was over at 
the majority of mines in Alberta by 
February 20; the granting of a $2 a day 
increase was fairly general. The meat- 
packing industry was seasonally slack and 
small lay-offs had occurred throughout the 
region, 


The Pacific region had passed the peak 
of seasonal inactivity at the beginning of 
March and conditions indicated slow but 
steady improvement during the following 
month. The seasonal slump was somewhat 
more severe than in previous years because 
of the large influx of Prairie workers during 
the winter season. However, these workers 
had begun to return home during March 
and this was already showing its effect on 
the labour market. An upswing in the 
activity of primary industries and ¢on- 
struction, which would occur during April 
and May, would speed up the re-employ- 
ment of the displaced seasonal workers and 
virtually full employment should be 
reached by early June. 

Lay-offs in shingle mills, as a result of 
a request to suspend delivery of high- 
grade shingles to the .Southern States, 
created some temporary unemployment 
at the end of February. However, since 
the domestic market for high quality 
shingles has been strong and _ should 
improve as the construction season gets 
under way, employment in the industry 
was not expected to be seriously affected. 

Employment prospects in the steel ship- 
yards were not encouraging. None of the 
yards had been successful in obtaining 
ecntracts for new construction since they 
could not guarantee delivery because of 
irregular steel shipments, or even quote a 
final price because of steadily increasing 
costs. Work under way should be com- 
pleted in the next six months and unless 
the yards can obtain contracts they will 
be solely dependent on repair work. 
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Unemployment in Canada 


as Reported hy Trade Unions, 1947 


Average unemployment in trade unions 
in 1947 declined slightly to 1-3 per cent 
from 1-4 per cent in the previous year. 

The yearly average was obtained from 
quarterly reports received by the Depart- 
ment of Labour from local trade union 
branches throughout the country. These 
reports show the number of members in 
good standing, excluding retired or pen- 
sioned members, and the number of 
members totally unemployed at the end 
of each quarter. A person is recorded as 
unemployed only when he is idle because 
of economic causes. Union members idle 


because of illness, a strike or a lockout, 
are not considered as unemployed. Reviews 
of trade union unemployment at the end 
of each quarter have appeared in the 
Lasour Gazerts for February, May, August 
and November respectively. The state- 
ment for the last quarter of 1947, with 
comparative figures for earlier years, was 
included in the March, 1948, issue. 
During 1947, quarterly reports were 
received from an average of 2,476 locals 
with an average combined membership of 
474,663. In the previous year an average 
of 2,405 locals reported and the average 
combined membership was 419,336. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY INDUSTRIES 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING® 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index increased from 150-1 on 
February 2 to 150-8 on March 1, 1948. 
Although this placed the index. slightly 
above the July, 1920 peak of 150-6, the 
increase during February was the smallest 
recorded in seven months. It was unusual 
in that the whole amount was contributed 
by the non-food sections of the index. 
The food group actually declined fraction- 
ally from 186-1 to 185-9 as price decreases 
for eggs and citrus fruits outweighed 
increases for vegetables: changes in other 
food sub-groups were mixed and compara- 
tively small. The sharpest rise came in 





* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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clothing which advanced from 165-1 to 
169°9. Home furnishings and - services 
moved up from 159-9 to 161-2, and fuel 
and light from 120-1 to 121-0. The rent 
index. remained at 119-9 and the miscel- 
laneous items series at 122-8. 

From August, 1989 to March 1, 1948 
the increase in the Dominion cost-of-living 
index was 49-6 per cent (from 100:8 to 
150-8). 


Cost-of-Living in Eight Cities 


Further advances occurred for the eight 
regional city cost-of-living indexes between 
February 2 and March 1, 1948, although 
rates of increase were less pronounced than 
in previous months. Prices for clothing 
were substantially higher, and there were 
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smaller increases for home furnishings and 
services and coal. Index advances of 1-2 
points each were registered for five cities, 
Halifax moving up from 144-3 to 145°5, 
Saint John from 147-7 to 148-9, Montreal 
from 152-8 to 154-0, Winnipeg from 144-4 
to 145-6 and Saskatoon from 151-9 to 
153-1. Of the remaining three centres 
Vancouver rose 1:0 to 149-7, Edmonton 
0-8 to 145-9 and Toronto 0:3 to 148-1. 


Wholesale Prices, February, 1948 


The general index of wholesale prices 
rose a further 0-4 points to 147-3 for 
February, 1948 in spite of weakness in 
many primary markets. Group. changes 
were mixed, five out of eight component 
indexes registering increases, two remaining 
unchanged and one moving lower. Influ- 
enced by sharply higher prices for woollen 
goods of all kinds and smaller increases 
for cotton items, the fibres, textiles and 
textile products group rose 5:3 points to 
154-4. Non-ferrous metal products 
advanced 1-8 to 138-8 reflecting stronger 
quotations for tin, lead, zinc and aluminum 
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products. In the animal products group 
higher prices for livestock, leather foot- 
wear and raw furs overbalanced weakness 
for bacon, ham, hides and skins to move 
the index up 0-4 to 159°5. Wood, wood 
products and paper recorded a gain of 0:3 
to 182-0 supported by stronger quotations 
for fir and hemlock lumber, matches and 
wrapping paper, while the chemicals group 
rose 0:3 to 114-0 reflecting upturns in 
paint material prices. Vegetable products 
receded 1:2 to 131:4 when lower prices 
for grains, rolled oats, potatoes and lemons 
outweighed increases in bread and onions. 
Two groups, iron and its products and 
non-metallic minerals, were unchanged at 
index levels of 150:6 and 125-6 respectively. 

The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at wholesale recorded a drop of 1-9 
to: 182-5 during the period under review. 
Field products dropped 2:9 points to 1138-5 
due to declines in grains and potatoes 
which outweighed an increase in onions. 
Animal products weakened 0:1 to 164-3 
with recessions in hides and skins over- 
balancing strength in livestock, fowl and 
eggs. 


CHANGES IN COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS FOURTH QUARTER OF 1947 


Percentage Change 


Country December, | December, Principal Groups Changes 
1947; 947; September, 1947-December, 1947 
August, |September, 
1939 1947 
CARR cok a. Mickel iiaa tie + 44-8 + 4-7 |Increases: Homefurnishings and services, 
P clothing, foods. ; 
4 Decreases: Fuel and light. 
Czechoslovakia............05. +177-5(b) + 1-4 |Increases: Clothing, heat and light, food. 
Decreases: Miscellaneous. 
6015 1 6 Bic ie UN ie RPS Poa +218-4 + 5-1 |Increases: Food. 
WEEKICO CAM AG Le NM alec meter woe 205-3 + -07 |Increases: Food, clothing. 
Newfoundland.........:...... + 71-9(c) + 4-3 |Increases: Food, clothing. 
NWOT OVALS ata e at ileal aleinendl pris Mase ae -56°3 — 0:4 |Increases: Clothing. 
Decreases: Fuel, food. 
Hs aT Ye NP Ue“ RB a Ob Oe Ne +207-3 +10-5 |Increases: Food, clothing. 
POW LUZETIAMOL. Dee smile obese eee + 63-0 -+ 2-5 |Increases: Food, clothing. 
United Kinedomrni oo e 0k (d) + 3-0 |Increases: Drink and tobacco, miscellaneous, 
food, household durable goods. 
TIMIUCC UO DaAbeSe.:. se whabrs tei wisie + 69:4 + 2-0 |Increases: Fuel, electricity and ice, miscel- 


(a) November, 1947 latest figures available. 
(b) Increase over year 1939. 
‘(c) Increase over October, 1939. 


laneous, house furnishings. 


(d) Incrase over August, 1939 not available in new series. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS* 


Canada, March, 1948 


The time loss due to strike activity in 
Canada during March, 1948, showed a 
substantial decrease as compared with the 
previous month and with March, 1947. 
Preliminary figures for March, 1948, show 
14 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 3,725 workers and causing a time 


loss of 56,808 man-working days, as com-. 


pared with 15 strikes in February, 1948, 
with 11,082 workers involved and a time 
loss of 140,945 days. In March, 1947, there 
were 21 strikes, involving 17,070 workers, 
with a time loss of 378,580 days. 

During the month under review, four 
strikes were responsible for more than 90 
per cent of the total time loss. Of these 
four strikes, settlement was reached in one 
case involving hosiery factory workers at 
Drummondville, P.Q., but the strikes of 
coal miners in Alberta and _ British 
Columbia, ships’ officers and seamen at 
Halifax, N'S., Saint John, N.B., and British 
Columbia Ports, and metal factory workers 
at Dundas, Ont., were still unterminated 
at the end of March. Two other strikes 
were recorded as unterminated at the end 


of the month, namely, clothing factory. 


workers at Granby and Roxton Pond, P.Q., 
and waitresses at Calgary, Alta. 


For the first three months of 1948, 
preliminary figures show 35 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 15,693 workers, with a 
time loss of 333,533 man-working days. 
For the same period last year there were 
40 strikes, with 33,754 workers involved and 
a time loss of 605,298 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in March, 1948, was -07 per cent 


‘of the estimated working time, as com- 


pared with -18 per cent for February, 1948; 
March, 1947, -49 per cent; first three 
months of 1948, -14 per cent, and the first 
three months of 1947, -26 per cent. 

Of the 14 strikes recorded for March, 
1948, one was settled in favour of the 
workers, two were compromise settlements, 
six were indefinite in result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement, and five 
were unterminated at the end of the 
month. 


The record does not include minor 


- strikes such as are defined in another 


paragraph nor does it include strikes about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
Idnger affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began on November 8, 1945, 
and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, BCs 
which commenced on May 30, 1946; metal 
factory workers at Ottawa, Ont., which 
commenced on February 24, 1947; soft 
drink factory workers at Edmonton, Alta., 
which commenced December 1, 1947; and 
printing pressmen at Toronto, Ont., which 
commenced on December 15, 1947. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GazeTre from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review, issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazerre for April, 1948, and in 
this article are taken from the government 
publications of the countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives 
some details of the more important ones. 





* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


The number of work stoppages beginning 
in January, 1948, was 173 and seven were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 180 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 32,600 workers involved 


and a time loss of 82,000 working days 


was caused. 

Of the 173 stoppages which began 
during January, 23 arose out of demands 
for advances in wages; 61 over other wage 
questions; seven on questions as to work- 
ing hours; 22 on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or per- 
sons; 53 on other questions respecting 
working arrangements; six were on ques 
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tions of trade union principle; and one 
was in sympathy with workers involved 
in another dispute. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for February, 1948, 
show 200 strikes and lockouts beginning 


in the month, in which 70,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes 
and lockouts im progress during the month 
was 725,000 man-days. Corresponding 
figures for January, 1948, are 175 strikes 
and lockouts, involving 75,000 workers, 
with a time loss of 1,000,000 days. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
RECENTLY IN LIBRARY OF 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour Gazertn. 


Business 
1. Bock, Berry. Small Business and 
Regulation of Pricing Practices. Wash- 


ington, G.P.O., 1947. Pp. 32. 

2. CoLvIN, Frep H. Starting a Small 
Machine Shop. Toronto, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc,, 1948. Pp. 212. 

3. Mareoiius, Spney. The Fresh Start; 
Plain Facts About Small Business. New 
York, Beechhurst Press, Bernard Ackerman, 
Inc., 1946. Pp. 80. 

4. Suipte, Norman G. Getting Along 
With Others in Business. New York Bee. 
Forbes and Sons Publishing Co., 1947. 
Pp. 110. 

5. Smart, Louis Epwin. Practical Rules 
for Graphic Presentation of Business 
Statistics, by Louis Edwin Smart and Sam 
Arnold. Columbus, Ohio, The Bureau of 
Business Research, 1947. Pp. 89. 


Economics 


6. Levy, Jerome. Economics is an Exact 
Science. New York, New Economic 
Library, 1943. Pp. 503. 

7. ROBINSON, JOAN. 
Theory of Employment. 
Blackwell, 1947. Pp. 190. 

8. Unirep Nations. DEPARTMENT OF 
Economic Arrairs. Economic Report; 
Salient Features of the World Economic 
Situation 1945-47. New York, 1948. pe 
354. 


Essays in the 
Oxford, Basil 
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Employment Management 


9. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Attitudes and Morale of Office Workers ; 
Surveying Employee Attitudes, Handling 
and Preventing Grievances, Economics and 
the Worker. New York, 1947. Pp. 23. 

10. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Getting and Using Employees’ Ideas. New 
York, 1946. Pp. 28. 

11. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Industrial Relations Under the Taft- 
Hartley Law; A Union Estimate, A 
Management Estimate, New  Responsi- 
bilities of the NLRB, Effects on Manage- 
ment Policy. New York, 1947. Pp. 62. 

12. Cooprr, Atrrep M. How to Supervise 
People. Second Edition. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1946. 
Bp 62, 

13. CUSHMAN, Frank. Improving Super- 
vision; A Discussion of Human Relations 
Problems for Supervisors in Industrial 
and Business Organizations, by Frank 
Cushman and Robert W. Cushman. New 
York, John Wiley and Sons, 1947. Pp. 
232. 


14. Picors, Paut. Personnel Administra- 
tion; A Point of View and a Method by 
Paul Pigors and Charles A. Myers. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1947. 
Pipmooa: 


Films 


15. Bustness ScrEEN Maaazine. The 
Index of Training Films; A Compre- 
hensive listing of more tham 2,000 Indus- 
trial Motion Pictures and Slide-films and 
their sources for reference and training 
use in industry and vocational education. 
Second Edition. Chicago, 1947. Pp. 128. 


16. GIPSON, HENRY Cuay. Films in 
Business and Industry. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947. 
Poe2ou 


Industrial Relations 


17. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Ticonomic Fundamentals of Collective 
Bargaining; Wages and Productivity, the 
Bundy Cost-Savings Sharing Plan, Man- 
agement and Labor Viewpoints. New 
York, 1946. Pp. 46. 


18. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Plant-Wide and Geographical Salary 
Administration; The US. Steel Wage 
Classification Program, Salary Administra- 
tion for Exempt Personnel, Geographic 
Factors in Job Pricing. New York, 1947. 
Ppy 42. 


19. Matin, Max. Operating under the 
Taft-Hartley Act; A Practical Explanation 
of How the New Law Works, by Max 
Malin and 8. Herbert Unterberger. Wash- 
ington, Labor Relations Information 
Bureau, 1947. Pp. 51. 


20. Mip-West Drpate Burau, JACKSON- 
VILLE. Itt. Compulsory Arbitration of 
Labor Disputes; Resolved: That the 
Federal Government should require arbi- 
tration of Labor disputes in all basic 
American industries. Jacksonville, Il., 
1947 “Pp: 216: 

21. Prentice-Hauu, Inc. Prentice-Hall 
Labor Course. New York, 1947. Pp. v.p. 


22. QuEBEc (CriTy) UNtversité LaAvAL. 
Ecote Drs ScreNces Socrates. DEPT. DES 
RELATIONS INDUSTRIELLES. Convention 
Collective-Sécurtté  Syndicale. Quebec, 
1947. Pp. 192. 

23. U.S. CoNGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
on Lasor AND PusLic WELFARE. Anti- 
discrimination in. Employment. Wash- 
meio, “G.b.O., L94ie Ppa slo: 

24. U.S. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
on LABOR AND PusLic WELFARE. Labor- 
Management Relations; Report. Wash- 
meton, G.P.O., 1948:> Pp, 198. 

25. U.S. DEPARTMENT oF LasBor.  DIvI- 


SION OF LABOR STANDARDS. Annual Digest 
of State and Federal labor legislation; 
Enacted August 1, 1946 to September 1, 
1947. Washington, G.P.O., 1947. Pp. 118. 

26. U.S. Nationa Lasor RELATIONS 
Boarp. Legislative History of the Labor 
Management Relations Act, 1947. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1948. 2 vols. 


Industry 


27. DA Costa, Eric.. Indian Industry 
Today and Tomorrow; An essay in Recon- 
struction. Toronto, Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1947. “Pp, 166. 


' Grocery Industry. 


A. E. The Wholesale 
Boston, Bellman Pub- 
lishing ‘Co., 1947. Pp. 47. 

29. SHEPPARD, Murie,. Cloud by Day; 
The story of Coal and Coke and People. 
Chapel Hill, University of North-Carolina 
Press, 1947. Pp. 266. 
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A Story of Ford-America. Girard, Kansas, 
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31. Gazpar, JoHN. National Insurance. 
London, Stevens and Sons, 1947. Pp. 74. 
32. PLUMLEY, H. Lapp. Budgeting the 
Costs of Illness... New York, National 
Industrial Conference Board, 1947. Pp. 66. 


Labour Organization 


33. BarBasH, Jack. Labor Unions in 
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Unionism. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1948. Pp. 270. 

34. CHAMBERLAIN, Nem W. The Union 
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Paiduworkers(1)\ eens ea Caan nar be ceca he 000 S245) ee ee 3,154 2, 887 t t 

Male (1) ian oat ON sate aeecihame eiet Meet aed me 000 PAG acer secre 2,334 2,081 t T 
Hemmale Gyan leten yy ve Wes Sie ameter oe 000 PAS) eRe arr & 817 800 12k t 

Winem ployee) oan oe sae ae se mais cee 000 HOGA RR ee 141 213 iv t 

Indexsotremployment(2)temenc tse ene eae: 189-0 189-3 180-7 167-2 183 -2 106°5 

Unemployment in trade unions(8).............. LSA eta A AeA 1:7 1-5 3-0 0:8 16-2 

Earnings and Hours— 

(Potal Jaboursincome ves c6 ass cate ease Shee bes SOOO SOOO I eeteaaenr al onleirarce tes 472 403 + t 

Per capita weekly earnings................0..-. $ 39-44 38-63 35-03 31-97 31-70 i 

Average hourly earnings................... CONES (hae eta 86-5] - 76-4 68-1 4] t 

Average hours worked per week............ hours sae 42-8 43-2 44-1 t tT 

Average real weekly earnings, index(4)...........].....-...- 100-9 105-6 102-5 t T 

National Employment Service— 

Wnplacedapplicants (5) se cte waa cripm eines No. 200,970} 186,056) 193,105} 233,703 t t 

Unfilledavacancies(®) tei. mute senine te caisienis os No. 32,251 34, 212 72,701 84,214 it T 

Placements, weekly AaVerage oat ace. cho. ocly tee el sre senses oie 97,23 12,701 12,627 29, 891 T 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Unemployment insurance claims............. No. 146, 074 130,798 110, 062 161, 997 12, 284 i 
Balance in'fund ey er diene eee tat apas $000} 440,829} 435,682) 362,092} 318,376} 175,856 t 
Prices— 
Wholesale ex(2) wou airnck seen uaag ahr ep heey aes 146-9 147-3 118-1 104-6 102-7 73:2 
Wostiot living index (OG) me ee hee cle pele sweeten 150-8 150-1 127-8 119-9 118-9 100:7 
Production— 

Industrialiproduction andex (6) mire cee ane ect eerie 181-5 176-3 158-7 206-8 102-0 
Mineral productioniindex (6) ase jci- dene aaa s seeen iene 121-9 106-8 99-6 115-3 111-1 
Manufacturingsindex(©)iaie gees datas en meee aie 193-9 189-0 169-7 228-0 99-9 

WIECELIC DOWER. eee inch) boat ean OOO sew a linia erst 3,499,238] 3,589,361] 3,183,011] 3,208,017) 2,214, 174 

Construction contracts awarded............. SOOO eee bier 15,080 53, 452 33, 092 16, 230 11,323 

EUR TOM eee eee ea ea took wei Be eae ake ate ave tons | pecs etehae 151,100} 150,632) 143,171 141,878 41,333 

Steelkingots:and) castings, )..c ecg ols «le edi GODS Weeky etn: 239,600} 229,222 233 , 893 229, 852 77,179 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle............... No. 108,438 101, 702 88, 694 121, 104 93,787 54, 875 
Ae ayer Wat HMMA AT he SUE UR a A Ree ee No. 496,509} 446,401} 293,977) 373,681 933,940) 245,004 

Pilourproduetion athe wetae wen ere ae te 000 bbl. 1,872 1,799 2212) 2,146 2,086 1,037 

TIChsagsh ok are a is REY UE Mee hg en MIL SS EMA COTS eens bs 344,600] 341,268] 308,832} 240,010} 200,631 

Cement producers’ shipments............ OQOOMD DIE arenes 1,004 420 273 202 119 

Automobiles anditruckss (0. eens deen een se No. Zire 16,380 20,810 7,484 t 10,914 

Timber scaled.in B.C doin ace ose tee QD Q UE BMI aie innatter ce nose cus 225,727| 198,471 172,576| 254,636 

COLE I MUD iin UWS Re ctigl ane ic ae ae ODA Roker 262,203) 222,142) 229,099] 256,803) 390,963 

COPPER TNE sao ae Eee a etiam od OOO PIDs eee 38,360 29,396 27,699 46,092 41,218 

MEA Cube ersten iy Ole Se aa Toa eM Tek s e RN B GOO MTD Saas a 47,452 25,271 30,477 29,754; ~ 26,301 

ING GRELY Sie tenor ulti sete. tue Ie cmea ead SER le ONO) Wen igihnians dade 19, 366 17,144 12,612 22,382 17,495 

ZAM rest yee Een a AIDED tacit te mee aM, COORD Ge ay ie 35,053 32,029 39, 784 44,736 25,373 

Coa CRY ec sCak Tal Reiter ttre ae epee: 000 tons 1,629 1,151 1,132 1,638 1,465 1, 290 

Distribution— 

Retail sales inGexvAGJUSLEC US) eae cn chemi steer: 251-7 233-3 212-7 169-6 99-2 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (§).............J.....-.--5 239-5 231-4 210-2 168-7 79-9 

Trade external, excluding gold............... S00 Dae UT Re es ae | A 363, 672 271,731 367, 638 102, 788 
Tmports, excluding -goldi gas vias > ones opie SOOO eee cree 182,170} 177,100} 116,996 138,370 40, 380 
Exports, excluding gold..................$000] 229,367] 208,300} 179,505) 153,143) 277,168 61,727 

Railways— 

Revenueitrerohte. none cece ee 000 ton miles}.......... 4,686,416] 3,963,138} 4,214,861] 5,023,685) 1,706, 650 
Car loadings, revenue freight(’).......... cars 294, 304 285,607 269, 959 262,114 268, 493 159, 422 
Banking and Finance— 

Conimonistocks.indexe(©)itente were tee sielolen ee 101-5 102-2 109-4 121-8 82-0 104-1 

Preferred stocks index :(8)/ een aon sy Male en Penne ele arene 141-0 158-5 154-1 118-6 101-8 

Bond yields Dominion,pindex(®))4. ewe. sweeten 92-1 84-7 85-9 97-3 T 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts........ SOO0 He he 5,551, 137| 5,596,710] 5,335,919] 4,208,023} 2,050,004 

Bank loans, current, public................:. $000! 6,277, 129] 1,860,935] 1,468,278] 1, 151,000 955,393 787, 400 

MONEY BUDDLY Gate tp ele re aid) Sateen SOOO Werte 7,466,566] 7,555,287] 7,126,387] 5,143,287) 2,719, 667 

Circulating media in hands of public......... SOOON SA caer ee 1,104, 230} 1,093,038] 1,038, 388 855, 342 226, 064 

DEPORINS, NOUICS., Las ny a faming ahah mma ass SOOO |e wee Ape 3, 880, 547| 3,586,263) 3,077,952) 2,123, 821] 1,690, 887 

Pepasite "demand wens ses are cwee Maat S000 We Se ae ere 2,105,426] 2,145,427| 1,995,371] 1,753,732); 690,324 

@ TORI OT Aa 6. Cos teat ce Le RE c Je ea S000 (RS ees 376,362} 489,570] 756,602] 338,749 89, 459 








Norre.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

+ Comparable statistics are not available. (1) Labour Force survey figures given are as of February 21, 1948’ 
March 1, 1947 and February 23, 1946. (2) Base 1926=100. (8) Figures are as at end of quarter ending December 
31, 1947, 1946, 1945 and 1944 respectively. (4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of 
wage-earners in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average for 1946=100. (5) First of month. (6) Base 
1935-1939 = 100. (7) Figures are for four week periods. 
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TABLE B-1.—MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 


Bee ahour Income 


($ Millions) 

















Utilities, 
Agricul- Trans- | Finance 
ture, portation,} Services | Supple- 
Logging, | Manufac- | Construc-|Communi-| (which | mentary | Torau 
—— Fishing, turing tion cation, | includes | Labour 
Trapping, Storage, | Govern- | Income 
Mining Trade ment) 

TO46 Ss Vanviar yes. coils oe 34 139 18 102 85 20 398 
HGOTUIAtY Gib. hose be 36 138 18 105 87 19 403 
March ear ects 35 142 19 106 90 20 412 
April 32 140 21 106 89 20 408 
INTE once coy: Sh: 33 137 24 107 92 20 413 
June 36 141 26 110 94 21 428 
Uy ee yy, 38 140 28 112 95 ot 434 
AM CUSE St. Se Men 39 143 29 114 97 22 444 
September......... 4] 146 30 116 100 22 455 
let DOR Shae elon. 40 151 30 119 99 22 461 
November......... 40 157 29 123 100 745) 472 
Decemberists. sos: 40 159 24 py. 100 PW: 467 

OE A PANUAY Vn eile, pach 39 161 pe 121 100 22 466 
Pepruary yew. 38 163 25 123 101 a2 472 
Maren kai eee Wn as of 165 25 124 102 22 475 
April 33 166 28 124 102 22 475 
MER Wi a, hace came tte 36 169 31 128 103 23 490 
June 40 171 35 131 106 23 506 
SUVs ne cate Ne Lok 42 175 39 133 108 24 521 
AUSUSE A. Side eid 45 177 40 133 109 25 529 
September......... 45 181 41 135 109 25 536 
October acess: 48 185 42 137 109 26 547 
November......... 50 188 40 139 110 26 553 
December.......... 48 187 32 140 109 25 541 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 





ee ee eee See cae—_—aMww—>=' 


Geographical and 
Industrial Unit 











(a) PROVINCES 


Maritime Provimees............... 
Prince Edward Island........... 
INO VA SCOUIAE as Hive eoheume none © tus» 
Neoware wick ic nmete ene: 


Quebec........... RR eS ore ROO A 
Ontario ceo a eee 


Prairie Provimces.................. 
Mani to Dana eek tise e: 
Saskatchewan...........-- eat 
IMD Orta tien des mate beatae 


British Columbia................. 
CAN ADD Ae eis oe nue 
(b) Crrres 


IMontrealascce ttn sock eee tons 
@Ouebec! Cit Vous see ee 
OLONTOs ee tide tise seats ee cle gs See teeese? 


Milsbatha eee tle aes e fon See Ino 
WANCOUVET Se tatters ele ei oie ena 
Lai fax Baris an ed hag e ate to aioe abetorere 
Gainey ieee eee, detained nietelcveteus eds 
Silver bro Keema crseire ie oiaeree tale ste 
Three Rivers 
Katehener-Waterloo: 45.0.2. --- +. 
London 
Fort William-Port Arthur.......... 
RODIN ADA ren Atlee emee. cee ec icis ate 


Miéieiaian ele lelene azetelte 6 ere eha m6 he 


Calgary sian r tines eis sr 
PCCM ON CON aa ee ee caer hie 
VAC LODIAM aes ohana toig Ravtescooers Girton: 


(c) INDUSTRIES 


Manufacturing 
Durable Goods! 
Non-Durable Goods............. 
Electric Light and Power........ 

i orepaeyidh tat BO Amer A Sree pase one aaa 

Mining ac Ameo ns ance ere ae ae 

Communications... +262 0) + Sor 

A ransportatione fee. eke oe a 

Construction and Maintenance..... 


Fight Leading 
Bndustriesi. css ek ec: 


SHATIANIGC SS ee oe are oe eae aloniaks 


Nine Leading 
PNGUSUtrieS ..2e see eee. 


(1) This classification comprises the following: 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 


















































industries, with the exception of electric light and power. 
(2) Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry cleaning plants. 
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Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 
Aggregate Average as 100 p.c. 
aha Neat eee Eeroues rm aes 
of Em- ayrolls eported at 2 ggregate Weekly 
ployees | Reported Employment Payrolls 
Reported at = 
at Feb. 1,| Feb. 1, | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 
1948 1948 |1, 1948]1, 1948]1, 1947/1, 1948/1, 1948]1, 1947]1, 1948/1, 1948/1, 1947 
$ $ $ $ 
139,332] 4,845,504) 34-78] 32-44) 32-99) 117-3 119-4) 110-2] 186-5) 177-1) 166-0 
3,597| 103,479] 28-77] 29-51) 28-20) 158-9} 142-1 116-4] 209-8] 192-4} 151-1 
76,438] 2,675, 305] 35-00] 30-77| 33-50) 106-4) 106-3) 102-4 165-2] 145-0} 152-0 
59,297] 2,066, 720| 34-85} 34-63) 82-54) 132-8 139-5) 122-5) 222-4) 232-2) 190-9 
585, 053|21,839,604| 37-33) 34-85) 33-43] 123-1) 125-7 118-4] 191-9] 181-9] 164-9 
832, 994/33, 198,124) 39-85) 37-10) 35-93) 123-0 125-7) 116-3] 189-8} 172-0) 134-0 
216,598] 8,265,419] 38-16} 37-04) 35-64) 121-9 129-5| 120-5) 195-7] 181-2} 162-3 
101,179} 3,883, 914] 38-39} 36-55) 35-50) 122-3) 125-3! 118-9 177-1] 172-7} 159-0 
42,529) 1,588,852) 37-36] 36-50 35-12] 117-0] 124-8}. 112-2} 168-9] 176-0] 151-8 
72, 890| 2,792, 653) 38-31] 37-96| 36-10) 124-2) 138-3 127-7| 177-9] 196-3] 172-8 
181,848) 7,478,180} 41-12] 39-05) 36-93] 141-1 143-8] 134-0] 203-6) 197-1) 173-8 
1,955,825|75, 626,831) 38-67) 36-28) 35-03) 123-9 126-9] 118-3] 185-7] 178-3} 160-6 
288, 271/10, 589,091} 37-38] 34-57] 33-96) 126-8) 127-8 123-2) 184-7] 172-3) 163-2 
28,403| 897,218] 31-59} 29-73} 28-76) 114-5) 116-0) 100-6 171-5| 163-5} 137-8 
264, 204|10, 510, 707| 39-78) 37-09} 35-45) 127-9} 129-7 120-7] 190-1] 179-7} 159-1 
24,446] 819,628] 33-53] 31-72] 30-89} 120-9} 123-1 117-9] 175-7] 169-2] 157-9 
63, 163} 2,578,341] 40-82} 38-13) 36-30) 116-7) 116-9 109-8} 173-5} 162-3} 145-1 
99,312] 1,218,390) 41-57} 37-88] 42-90} 89-9) 116-3) 106-0 100-3} 118-2] 120-7 
65,206] 2,316, 292| 35-52} 33-47) 32-64] 126-4) 130-4] 123-6 175-9] 171-0} 158-3 
84, 649] 3,300, 189] 38-99] 36-53) 35-07] 159-3) 159-6) 150-5 233-7} 219-4) 199-0 
922,063] 735,482] 33-34] 30-31| 33-34) 122-4) 133-7) 132-9 180-1} 179-0} 195-5 
15,475| 513,426] 33-18) 31-84] 31-05} 142-4) 145-0} 135-1 220-8) 215-8] 193-3 
10,449] 345,545] 33-07) 27-84) 29-72] 115-7) 116-2} 111-8 184-0} 155-5} 159-7 
10,368| 395,464] 38-14] 35-90) 32-98} 125-1) 126-5 119-3] 184-2) 175-3] 152-2 
20,739| 787,624} 37-98] 34-80] 33-69} 136-0) 136-1 129-7] 228-1] 209-1] 191-9 
25,598} 939,374] 36-70} 34-49) 32-61] 142-9) 143-4) 138-9 296-2) 194-4] 177-3 
11,529} 485,233] 42-09] 39-06) 36-86) 79-9) 84-6 69-9} 126-1} 124-0} 96-4 
10,330] 355,433] 34-41) 33-73] 31-51) 122-3] 132-4) 116-2 177-6| 188-5} 158-4 
7,.560| 256,542} 33-93] 32-86] 30-81] 144-7] 153-3) 137-4) 223-6 229-3) 192-4 
20,726] 768,250) 37-07| 35-28] 33-38) 180-5) 134-9 121-2} 190-1) 187-1] 160-5 
20,662} 728,160) 35-24] 33-61) 31-82) 148-6} 149-2 137-6] 215-2} 206-1] 179-8 
13,772| 534,872] 38-84] 35-14] 34-00) 157-8] 157-0 154-3] 244-7] 220-2} 209-2 
1,050, 502/41, 341,538) 39-35) 36-31) 35-34) 119-3 119-0} 115-4] 181-0} 166-6] 156-8 
486, 512/20, 248, 783} 41-62) 38-31] 37-91) 115-2} 116-3) 110-7 170-0} 158-0] 149-1 
537, 315/19, 926, 531| 37-09} 34-14] 32-82) 122-9) 121-1) 119-9 193-7| 175-8! 166-6 
26,675| 1,166,224) 43-72} 42-65) 40-44) 130-9) 131-1) 116-7 180-9] 176-6} 148-1 
119,712] 4,648, 856] 38-83) 39-11) 31-78] 248-3) 261-7 237-3] 483-9] 513-6} 378-3 
72, 113| 3,417, 589| 47-39) 40-50} 42-12] 86-6) 94-3) 91-5 128-6] 119-7) 120-9 
45, 635| 1,637,085] 35-87] 35-66) 33-61] 173-4] 172-8} 159-6 926-0) 224-0} 196-8 
172, 476| 7,869,236) 45-63] 45-07| 44-10) 135-0) 141-0) 130-9 188-3] 194-2} 176-3 
178,175] 6,648, 481| 37-31] 34-12] 33-76] 98-3} 102-5) 87-2 159-3] 151-9] 128-0 
64,539] 1,621,003) 25-12) 24-43] 22-77) 139-0) 139-6) 130-5 912-4) 207-5) 183-7 
252, 673| 8, 443,043] 33-41] 32-23) 30-47) 135-6) 147-2) 126-3 191-0] 200-0} 161-8 
1,955,825/75,626,831| 38-67) 36-28) 35-03) 123-9] 126-5 418-3] 185-7] 178-3) 160-6 
83, 593| 3,137,374] 37-53] 37-36) 36-49) 186-8) 136-6] 130-4 177-0} 175-8] 164-7 
2,039, 418/78, 764,205) 38-62| 36-32] 35-09] 124-4) 127-2 118-8} 185-4] 178-2} 160-7 


—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 
The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 
(Base: June 1, 1941=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
ee SESE OOOOOOaa—om=—_———' 0 ov 











Fight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Eo BAT ee ees EE 
Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
Year and;Month ik R oe a = Averane 
ggregate| Average eekly ggregate| Average 
ey, Weekly | Weekly | Earnings Binley Weekly | Weekly A eekly 

Payrolls | Earnings Payrolls | Earnings Eee 
Tuneslg 1 04 lets sae laine ec 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-57 
1 el oy Uy MI bs oo toe ceo ot 117-2 146-4 127-3 32-15 128-0 162-6 129-3 33-06 
Boban O46 seme et ttiosressier: 109-5 135-5 126-6 31°97 108-8 135-4 126-8 32-43 
Vameeel ml OAT anentt mcs teccraer: 118-5 149-9 129-3 32-64 113-5 141-5 126-7 32-40 
Heber lil O4 fas teeeree se seer 118-3 160-6 138-7 35-03 115-4 156-8 138-2 35-34 
Marvel el QA 7iceearin erie spine 118-1 163-0 141-0 35-61 115-8 159-5 140-0 35-81 
PAD EL Ue ROS epee keds eieeia chat! rere 118-3 163-9 141-5 35-73 116-3 160-8 140-7 35-98 
Misi yy ire 94 (ied caer tea Use Latte eet 117-6 163-7 142-1 35-89 116-5 162-7 141-8 36-27 
JUMS POA i ae ae tthe 120-8 168-5 142-6 36-00 117-6 165-9 143-3 36-64 
cn? allen OYE ae can A eee ais 124-1 173-8 143-2 36-15 119-4 167-7 142-6 36-47 
AGES LM OSI Seo ckgae oe aes 126-1 178-6 144-7 36-53 120-5 171-5 144-6 36-97 
Sth tis WEY dans a copacKom.Gom 126-5 180°3 145-6 36-76 121-0 173-3 145-3 37°16 
OG le eLOA Fas wae ened. Mena te 127-6 184-9 148-1 37-39 121-2 177-5 148-8 38-04 
INiohiag nie LL ee ines acta es aan Sb 129-5 189-7 149-7 37-79 122-1 181-2 150-6 38-52 
1B Yeon IY Viera Ginainoss SS oe 130-7 193-9 151-6 38-28 122-1 184-6 153-5 39-25 
Janice Wl O4 Sen socemeates sae 126-9 178-4 143-7 36-28 119-0 166-6 142-0 36:31 
Peb ar lenl OSS svanactinsstin cess. 123-9 185-7 153-1 38-67 119-3 181-0 153-9 39-35 


TABLE C-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(Average Calendar Year 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
























































=| 
S 
| o>) 
og ° 8 S a & 
aes < go as) A Se ° © Q 9 3 Q 
4 |2eletzvleq|.2| 2 | 8 128) 2181 4 ag 
a -\eoteea|5e|b2/ 8 | 2 (#2) 2 ba | 2 |e 
Stee eae ea hae lo |.6.) ae eo} apo 
HG ee Lome LOS hat espera oka secs See dl Oe On |b cig ee eae eee eee es ae QO OD yale lil hme iaral emer | eeeeteraee 77°5 
Helozabilewel Oo Gra reheat ct sure ok eyo Ti OM Oe eens rie hate omae all dencnte Psouh AL oG) Pa OC Mahoe sk wll eG Baile nome 68-0 
Tate wile MCR YS oe Ne treo ces aes OT AMI Olt ahennacer: fl oxt-sk cle ce ecer: QQ SR Oi sit CRAs paolo stele, Nyame oe horas eee 84-1 
MG baw ele 000 eras sramice ees A OAS Gal OO eae cee lee ee: allenas Ceca QP aL OM 2 alk oO) ieee etic cereal one nedaie 89-6 
ebos pant a LOS Gustine hctanater ae ars QOS ART 2a le ENCE Seite ae tea ORD MOD Ae OS nal esta teaser eaten 94-1 
Bebe tia e LOS Mtn ene. cose cunt keer s SSA SESE soap alps name l(a LOG ALO STAR YO Le Aol ere eee eran al ery aus 91-3 
i Btel oyeiam el ine at OR Yoel saci ct As Aire 110-4 |112-3 76-0 1116-4 |109-6 [114-5 |116-2 | 91-7 | 91-1 | 89-0 | 94-4 | 96-4 
Bebe lol Ooo erin erate fe eaeee 106-5 |100-5 79-2 1107-8 | 92-9 |113-0 |109-2 | 93-9 | 89-2 | 96-0 | 99-9 | 96-2 
Felt nds rg Oates ainome acer even 114-4 |118-4 85-1 1124-9 1112-5 1116-0 |120-2 |100-8 | 96-2 | 98-0 |109-6 | 100-0 
Hebel gO Pim taka cane: ava 135-2 1135-2 130-6 |142-7 1126-3 1139-4 |143-4 [112-2 |107-7 {108-4 |121-7 | 118-0 
JUG 1 itilly SAS): ORR kIT Pate Re ke 165-4 |178-8 115-1 |202-4 1153-4 1176-7 |173-3 |126-8 |123-3 |109-9 |143-2 | 140-5 
AOS OSG lati KE): hie Sean em, hae ch Bc 181-2 |167-4 108-3 |184-1 |150-1 |198-7 |186-6 [134-7 {132-7 121-8 |146-5 | 181-4 
RiGee Na LOA Aree certs are art inne 183-2 |177-1 126-8 1189-9 1163-9 198-5 |184-8 |145-1 |189-6 {129-5 |163-8 | 188-0 
Wobem pl awl OS bun tt eer a. a ine 178-9 }179-9 123-7 1192-4 1167-6 |189-1 |184-3 |145-3 |142-4 |134-8 |156-5 | 172-0 
Melo ald OS OL Fs soiree stash ste: 167-2 |165-7 122-2 |172-3 |159-9 |170-4 |173-9 |145-7 |140-1 |136-2 160-4 | 159-8 
JANG el LOA UR betes pape 181-0 |169-4 128-9 1169-0 |172-4 [186-7 |186-7 |158-3 {151-3 |148-4 |175-4 180-4 
1 SOP) epee ts eam Ray: 7fiaer ry Meala I as 180-7 |168-0 124-7 1172-3 |165-2 |186-2 |187-6 |154-6 |148-3 j142-9 |171-7 | 180-8 
Marin ober OS Jet sa cary. pot cecal: ne 180-4 |148-9 124-0 |138-1 |164-4 |188-4 |188-7 |155-4 |149-5 145-1 {171-1 | 180-9 
As syed liwogt Boal LOE Ws Siete Das Seal cae 180-7 |153-3 127-4 1138-2 1174-4 1185-8 |189-9 |155-3 |149-1 145-5 |171-1 | 183-6 
May el LOA Ree eet ae ees aid samt 179-6 |151-7 128-0 1141-9 |165-7 |182-2 |189-4 |155-7 [148-9 [147-2 171-5 186-2 
Tuinomel an Oia a sees anes san no 184-5 |165-8 139-3 1165-2 |168-2 |186-9 |191-8 |161-9 |152-4 {157-7 |179-1 192-4 
SPU Le Wel KOS Chetiae niece hs, aon pense 189-5 |179-4 150-9 1186-3 }172-2 |191-2 |195-7 |167-3 |155-7 |162-5 |187-8 196-9 
Ph a LOL Tekarettey Atenas sotat Y 192-6 |183-9 157-0 1188-2 |180-1 195-0 {196-7 |172-1 {159-1 |167-5 |194-8 204-2 
Sep tan ay VOM mrs oe eeu ey or 193-2 |184-7 159-2 1191-7 1177-3 |196-1 |196-4 |172-1 |158-5 |168-0 |195-4 207-5 
Och A MlihO4l es gator) dee eaiate. 194-8 |188-2 162-7 1196-5 1179-2 |199-3 |199-6 |166-8 |155-7 |163-1 |186-1 206-0 
IN GU eee eI O aad pie tcc s Bice 197-8 |193-3 160-4 1201-4 |184-9 |203-7 |202-2 |170-1 |160-7 |168 0 185-9 203-1 
DB =o era SY yi ue ate er Sk i ee 199-6 |192-3 164-3 1193-9 1192-0 |205-6 |205-0 {171-7 |161-8 |168-4 | 189-0 202-6 
Jan at NOS Saeco acres ros meres 193-7 |181-9 152-2 178-4 |188-2 |196-8 |202-7 |166-2 |156-3 159-0 |186-0 | 194-0 
OO ea awn LOA Stace: ee cae cts 189-2 |178-7 170-2 1178-7 |179-1 |193-7 |198-4 |156-4 |152-5 149-1 |167-1 | 190-3 
Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 
Areas as at February 1, 1948.| 100-0 (eal 2 3-9 3-0 | 29-9 | 42-6 | 11-1 5-2 2-2 Bed 9-3 
| 

















aie iG 1 Ries pe ee Welle We ey Se ee 


Nors.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of ail employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review, 
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TABLE C-4.-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 








Industries 


Manufacturing. (0. 0 oi ou ik rts alae 
Animal products—edible................. 
Mur and produets essa: eer ee eee 
Leather“and. products... see gas. oe 

Boots.and shoesae;i Arete anes 
Lumber and its products................. 
Rough and dressed lumber........... 
SEU CUTS eee ers eee a see 
Other lumber products............... 
Plant products—edible................... 
Hulp.and paper preductsy.2.000. 0.55.5 0.) 
Pulprand papebs te ae meee hye 
Paper) Progucts yes Mareen i ai aaee 
Printing and ai Pasay (TM Rae a8 
Rubber products... Puce ye 6 a 
extileiproductstsek. 5 es eee ee eee 
Thread, yarn and cloth.......2...... 
CWottoniyamand clothe) eee... ee: 
Woollen yarn and cloth.............. 
Artificial silk and silk goods......... 
Hosiery and knit goods.............. 
Garments and personal furnishings. . . 
Other textile products................ 
RE ODACCOR Man Aa Any aineny: Jini tamales 
IBCVEPAGES Wa ele cumen tues rig tubby a a 
Chemicals and allied products........... 
Clay, glass and stone products........... 
Electric light and power................. 
Electrical apparatus. . Aaa 
Tron and steel products... 
Crude, rolled and forged products... 
Machinery (other than vehicles)..... 
Agricultural implements............. 
Land vehicles and aireraft........... 
Automobiles and parts.. Ae Re 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... eee 
Heating appliances.. f 
Iron and steel fabrications (n. e.s. ie ‘ 
Foundry and machine shop products. 
Other iron and steel products......... 
Non-ferrous metal products.............. 
Non-metallic mineral products........... 
Miscellaneous) suse eae coe Dee eee 


Non-metallic minerals (except coal)...... 


Communications........................... 
if elegraphssteecmacn teen cacti ee 
AC CLEDIONES numa ses caer teat ont eneloe ar 


Transportation...............0 00.0.0... 0000. 
Street railways, cartage and storage.. 
Steam railway operations................ 
Shipping and stevedoring................ 


Construction and Maintenance.. 
Buildi 
ELI Way, etre eee ene chee eee 


Fight Leading Industries.................. 


IMA Cee ee es nee cakes rate oe ee 
Banks and trust companies............... 
Brokerage and stock market............. 
ENSUrATICO ALOR st peer an oaeed sere pe a ee 


Number 
of 
Employees 
Reported 


1,050,502 
44,910 
3,959 
31, 663 
19, 422 
Chee SOT 
43,909 
16,071 
17, 137 


18,099 
119,712 


72,113 
17,103 
41,014 
13, 996 


45,635 
8,195 
36, 912 


172,476 
59, 250 
89, 966 
23, 260 


178,175 
85, 428 
54, 530 
38, 217 


64,539 
42, 450 
22,089 


252,673 
179, 137 
73, 536 





Aggregate 
Weekly 
Payrolls 

‘Reported 


$ 

41,341,538 
1,710, 834 
144, 743 
946,055 
553, 988 
2,684, 768 
1, 600, 394 
544, 134 
540, 240 
1, 939, 589 
4,990,039 
2, 482, 897 
794,770 
1,712,372 
1,044, 894 
4,909, 890 
1,924, 146 
719, 154 
506, 375 
519, 840 
750, 526 
1,669,015 
566, 203 
379, 865 
781,021 
1,768, 157 
830, 637 
1, 166, 224 
2,154, 816 
12, 401,090 
1, 802, 689 
1, 287, 657 
824, 632 
4, 468, 823 
1,603, 433 
922, 660 
301, 611 
504, 363 
354, 664 


1, 943, 991 - 


2,143,425 
718,060 
627, 431 


4,648,856 
3,417,589 


600, 195 


1,637,085 
301, 173 
1,314, 809 


7,869,236 
2,477, 130 
4,453, 475 

938, 631 


6,648,481 
3,501, 789 
1,786, 887 
1,359, 805 


1,621,003 
1,010, 565 
610, 438 


8,443,043 
5, 561, 529 
2) 881.514 


35,626,831 
3,137,374 
1, 554, 673 
175, 036 
1,407, 665 


78,764,205 








Index Numbers 




















Average Based on June 1, 1941 
Weekly Earnings as 100 p.c. 
Reported at 
Employment 
Feb. 1,|Jan. 1,)Feb. 1,)Feb. 1,|Jan. 1,|Feb. 1, 
1948 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 | 1948 1947 
$ $ $ 

39-35 | 36-31 | 35-34 | 119-3 | 119-0 | 115-4 
38-09 | 36-13 | 34-52 | 130-1 | 1382-0 | 127-4 
36-56 | 35-93 | 31-37 | 127-4 | 127-0 | 115-0 
29-88 | 27-19 | 27-07 | 110-5 | 106-9 | 116-9 
28-52 | 25-92 | 26-18 | 106-7 | 104-0 | 112-4 
34-81 | 31-88 | 31-33 | 118-4 | 117-3 | 111-0 
36-45 | 33-44 | 32-55 | 105-7 | 104-2 96-3 
33-86 | 30-88 | 29-88 | 155-0 | 150-9 | 148-9 
31-52 | 28-89 | 29-84 | 1382-3 | 184-6 | 127-1 
33-21 | 31-23 | 29-69 | 1382-0 | 182-4} 130-7 
44-73 | 42-08 | 39-37 | 138-7 | 137-6 | 129-8 
51-59 | 49-84 | 44-80 | 181-9 | 1382-0 | 122-6 
36-14 | 31-18 | 31-61 | 157-9 | 155-1 152-5 
41-32 | 38-70 | 37-11 | 187-5 | 1385-7 | 128-8 
42-75 | 37-65 | 38-62 | 143-9 | 143-2 | 143-5 
30-97 | 26-83 | 27-31 | 113-2 | 109-3 | 108-2 
32-85 | 28-61 | 28-45 | 110-6 | 108-5 | 105-4 
32-07 | 27-79 | 27-85 | 91-3 | 89-0 88-2 
32-27 | 27-54 | 27-29 | 114-2 | 111-8 | 108-0 
34-20 | 30-42 | 29-90 | 137-6 | 136-3 130-8 
27-83 | 24-18 | 24-98 | 124-1 | 119-2 | 113-7 
29-80 | 25-50 | 26-90 | 115-7 | 110-1 110-1 
33-36 | 29-09 | 28-30 | 98-7} 95-1 103-1 
31-19 | 24-438 | 26-97 | 137-0 | 131-4 141-8 
42-89 | 41-73 | 38-12 | 158-7 | 162-2 145-5 
42-79 | 40-95 | 37-49 | 93-9 | 92-8 93-2 
40-17 | 36-93 | 34-87 | 134-6 | 1385-3 134-4 
43-72 | 42-65 | 40-44 | 1380-9 | 131-1 116-7 
40-77 | 39-55 | 36-13 | 168-6 | 169-5 | 155-5 
43-39 | 39-35 | 40-13 | 106-7 | 108-8 | 104-7 
46-56 | 43-21 | 42-64 | 132-5 | 130-3 123-5 
42-99 | 38-51 | 38-84 | 116-5 | 116-5 | 113-9 
46-01 | 42-31 | 88-71 | 197-5 | 187-0 | 159-9 
43-11 | 40-00 | 41-80 | 91-2 | 97-9 92-5 
43-91 | 38-78 | 42-78 | 93-3 | 114-5 | 100-7 
43-10 | 36-68 | 39-18 | 109-4 | 109-3 118-4 
39-35 | 35-96 | 34-78 | 142-9 | 144-0] 131-4 
43-93 | 40-38 | 41-02 | 98-7] 96-6 85-4 
42-38 | 34-73 | 38-77 | 95-2 | 95-0 96-6 
41-71 | 36-46 | 37-14 | 103-6 | 108-0 | 103-5 
43-64 | 41-54 | 38-27 | 118-1 | 117-0 | 108-9 
47-87 | 45-89 | 41-62 | 117-3 | 118-5} 115-5 
34-67 | 31-43 | 30-78 | 137-9 | 183-5 | 144-1 
38-83 | 39-11 | 31-78 | 248-3 | 261-7 | 237-3 
47-39 | 40-50 | 42-12 | 86-6 | 94-3 91-5 
44.93 | 36-74 | 41-69 | 67-8 | 97-5} 106-8 
49-96 | 43-34 | 44-88 | 86-0} 83-8 77-4 
42-88 | 38-99 | 34-84 | 131-6 | 131-6 116-0 
35-87 | 35-66 | 33-Gi | 173-4 | 172-8 | 159-6 
36-75 | 38-41 | 36-78 | 120-3 | 121-1 115-5 
35-62 | 34-95 | 32-86 | 189-7 | 188-6 | 173-2 
45-63 | 45-07 | 44-10 | 135-0 | 141-0 | 130-9 
41-81 | 40-11 | 38-01 | 153-0 | 155-2 | 148-6 
49-50 | 50-31 | 49-50 | 131-3 | 134-1 129-5 
40-35 | 38-55 | 37-67 | 106-2 | 128-3 95-3 
37-31 | 34-12 | 33-76 | 98-3 | 102-5 87-2 
40-99 | 35-00 | 35-69 | 129-4 | 135-9 |} 112-0 
32-77 | 31-53 | 30-61 74-7 | 83-5 64-3 
35-58 | 36-34 | 33-96 | 88-3 | 81-3 86-7 
25-12 | 24-43 | 22-77 | 139-0 | 189-6 | 130-5 
23-81 | 23-51 | 22-01 | 145-8 | 147-5 | 135-7 
27-64 | 26-24 | 24-24 | 128-0 | 126-8 | 122-4 
33-41 | 32-23 | 30-47 | 135-6 | 147-2 | 125-3 
31-05 | 29-92 | 28-30 | 1383-0 | 149-2] 122-4 
39-19 | 38-54 | 35-97 | 145-7 | 145-5 | 135-7 
38-67 | 36-28 | 35-03 | 123-9 | 126-9 | 118-3 
37-53 | 37-36 | 36-49 | 136-8 | 186-6 | 130-4 
33-07 | 32-87 | 32-85 | 144-7 | 144-7 | 1388-5 
45-89 | 45-82 | 42-93 | 162-8 | 161-2 | 175-1 
42-96 | 42-85 | 41-06 | 124-4 | 124-0 | 116-8 
38-62 | 36-32 | 35-09 | 124-4 | 127-2 | 118-8 
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TABLE U-5.—_SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 


Le eee — a nl 


Feb. 1, 1947 








Industries 
Men 
No. 

Manufacturing: (eo. 6- Uc ots eae ee oe 811,406 
Animal products—edible.............-.+++++: 36, 824 
Tu ANGsproguUces: yeeiase is nde kane ia eae 2,497 
Peathersand proauctsy sy. .06 any sreite et aoe ol). 19, 631 
IBOOts ANG ShOea te cence ta tne hare 11,191 
Lumber and products: .. 2.50.5. .5.6---- 22 d00) 70, 738 
Rough and dressed lumber...........-.-- 41,506 
Burnrcure ese: oauss term de ae ue ela what acl 14, 495 

Other lumber products......:.6... 5.404: 14,737 

Plant products—edible...........-....---+++: 39,065 
Pulp and paper products...........--+++++055- 89, 230 
Pulpiand papers: gee i vest ee een 45,673 

Paper products: ce see seis ieee le 14, 060 
Printing and publishing...............--- 29,497 
(Rubber DrOdctsn we eiesee re sats alls eee terciae 18, 237 
Mextile Producosds yess, Aelia dels tg orem: 71,637 
Thread, yarn and cloth............-..--- 35, 807 

Cotton: yarn and cloth. 4:.)....--....--- 13, 458 
Woollen’ yarn and cloth... /.5.5..--.---.- 8, 980 
Artificial silk and silk goods............. 9,821 
Hosiery and knit goods................-- 9,742 
Garments and personal furnishings....... 16,915 
Opher-textile proaductsyas-ein | ene 9,173 

HDG) eXeWetcto cients Ent Mea etek WRT E FO Pan JPME Basi aticuard & 5, 482 
BeVerAges aie tint ae serge ins oes cesar ace re Sie 15,723 
Chemicals and allied products...........-.-. 31,472 
Clay, glass and stone products.........-.+.-. 18, 157 
Electric light and power...........-+---++-:> 23, 726 
Electrical apparatus..........-...-28+- 2672: 36, 692 
Tron and steel products...........5-.--+-+-+-- 264, 582 
Crude, rolled and forged products........ 37,022 
Machinery (other than vehicles)......... 26, 667 
Agricultural inplements.........-.-.--+-- 17,129 

Land vehicles and aircraft.............-. 97,594 
Automobiles and parts.:......-....:---+-. 31, 957 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing.......... 20,761 
Heating appliancest.peasmia se sate a= en 7,167 

Tron and steel fabrications (n.e.s.).....--. 10,597 
Foundry and machine shop products. .... 7,940 

Other iron and steel products............. 39,705 
Non-ferrous metal products..........-.+-+++: 41,911 
Non-metallic mineral products............... 13,676 
Miscel laneoustere ne sem eee cbe siataecke rete! tae 12,126 
MLOCSEN TS. Bear naan Sorin hs Miasharate anieeets pinks 117,503 
ELIS G5) ane ate oe acre da ave levis Pas eet tmnt oe 70,487 
(OR eo ae ae AO el mre sfere t= 16, 866 
Metall icrores pains setccits salen tere se pramay-uniet A: 40, 209 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).......... 13,412 
Communications. .....5..066 0000.2. 5 eke ee cee 21,806 
Meleorap san wis sees salts tes etayotatie ies (eos ey 6,611 
lelephones unis erie onary Selah etek pss): 14, 800 
Transportation........... eee eater BT teil OES hs 161,446 
Street railways, cartage and storage.......... 54,754 
Steam railway operation...........-....+++:- 84,364 
Shipping and stevedoring............-.-+-++: 22,328 
Construction and Maintenance.............. .| 174,568 
i BSTFI Go bday'g cea oe iis On. tae By, penetrate ce MOE ances 83,275 
Piola warye ce sets ee Beton reed = ce anes eae ore ore 53,201 
TSinlkpehidinac wecensee bau deo ddc ooo oe: hese 38,092 
SOFVECES I Serie Pe Rete eee al ode hes oye dn eben e 30,559 
Hotels and restaurants. 2. 5..5 08402 eet 21,120 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...........-.-.--- 9, 439 

A Me TE (ne ee nee es or UR ne Res Maia aie (Soro ae SU a PORE 153,068 
ECU RO ee ea ee ork haley ech aue de vaccte ieusuenele te vorerane 96,758 
Wihrolesalem hemes tacts Mectver ate mister sc lena tsiaigie orat sent 56,310 
Eight Leading Industries.............-.-.-.-+- 1,540,843 
Win ane@s 254 Foca eis sk Oe tae Con. Coed: Sprint 44,160 
Banks and trust companies...........--+--++: 22, 837 
Brokerage and stock market operations...... 2,469 

LS UPA CS ee eee ee tee ae naa folitcs estes ote ger afere 18, 854 
INGE Ee Roe cicoc Guodup a aeobtc 1,585,003 


February 1, 1948 


Women 
No. 
239,096 


11,030 
4,496 
5,602 

932 


3,607 
2,153 
1,329 

125 


33,980 
21,330 
12, 650 


99,605 
82,379 
17, 226 


414,982 
39,433 
24,174 

1,345 
13,914 


454,415 


Jan. 1, 1948 


Men | Women| Men | Women| Men | Women 





p.c. 


76-2 


p.c. 


38-0 
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p.c. 


55-4 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 








Average Hours Worked 


Week Preceding All 
Manu- 
factures 
no 

ICC OL W1Q44s eccnes erates ia, eh Stas 46-3 
eb ude Od ae rel ees Cae Nee 45-4 
Reb hell ala G oot a taser oe totais ia mae 44-1 
ue Ty aA ea Vk a oe pd mk Sa og Ste EE 38-1 
EDS Blea] 94 (ee eee eortvcni ee eee ce 43-2 
IMPATS el ROA Bok ss etc tare rc there 43-4 
ADP LOAT pete Pe ie eee 43-2 
Misty WL Sl G4 (ese iy. Ores.) Soe saa Pe fren fe 43-2 
DUNC UVRLOS earch on cere ee oe ae 42-9 
VOLS EN 947 eee. Carer Seine cee merce ieee 42-0 
UNV as ST eee a Me aa ER pee ae 42-5 
PELE) OLN Wl gegtd MhL: Wile Ae Pe Ac eT es MT pee 42-3 
QC 04 Til Era a rek ti SCY BA 3 Min ae 43-1 
TN yey) We 5 REY Me talon pasts Gan UENG A eat 42-9 
WDD YeY sya GV ESL: UT aie Ie epee Ns es nen end 43-5 
ROA Hd OAS CO ae areas oe teen es eet ee 38-3 
MOD! pel al G48 ts baer eas ee ae 42-8 


Durable 
Goods 


Non- 
Durable 
Goods 


Average Hourly Earnings 


ll 
Manu- 
factures 


—— | | | | 


Durable 


Goods 


Non- 


Durable 


Goods 





* The averages at this date were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays. 


TABLE C-7.—-WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 


SSS 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


All Manufactures (1) 


Week Preceding 





Salaries 
and 
Wages 
$ 

Deciarel M1 O44e hen cny maerig i) et anerce a 33°29 
Bebo Wat 1 O45 teary Mia memeber 32-98 
ED ein 1s LOA Gree tent eeler a 5 ken ol 32-29 
Mehl LOA pee a Neer ect, Or Tene 32-23 
fe] ovary Mea HE: ie NT a Nae a ND ee ee 35-22 
bal Varta sand 94 fe OMe wilson Nee i Scape tT a 35-69 
ADE LALO A Tita a ramets Sater er Maou haath eas 35-87 
Maye nl 104 7g line Puie ESO ee ra 36-13 
DUNO MANE OAT a elie CR an tne ead 36-52 
ULV RUT OS TAS At teres erage he ne. 36-34 
PAUp sim deal 94 (aoe ehe eden te yee lhe 36-85 
foro) g] 0 val ey 05 OY LE a eg na Seta ee a La 37-05 
Octare Te NOA Tey tee eta Monet eats 37-94 
INO Ver SIGE IOAT INE Pon sr oak eae Wisk 8 ay ecw dh 38-42 
DCOM pL HOA, eae Nee Hie ah er oe en 39-16 
ed ATi LL OA Sie Regn. cup ah panier apres 36-15 
TARE) a We apt UE bok ae grain A ea he ae 39-24 


(1) Exclusive of electric light and power. 


Average Weekly 


bl 


Durable 
Manufactured Goods 


Average Weekly 


* See footnote to Table C-6. 


Non-Durable 
Manufactured Goods 


Average Weekly 


———— | | 


TABLE C-8.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 


Ee ee ee ee a ea es ae 
a SS 


Average Hourly Earnings 





UN IDOTUR, eo eee. tee 


Montreal 
Toronto 


Si@ 0.61 NEB.® (678) ©] /0/.QH0)\@\0 L616 15,0, 18e 18 0.0 (61016 00.8) 6 (0116/0) eae la) whe 0/0) 6: 
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Average Hours Worked 


Jan. 1, Feb. 1, 
1948 1947 
40-0 44.8 
39-9 46-1 
39-4 45-0 
37-7 42-3 
39-5 42-8 
39-1 42-3 
40-0 42-6 
34-9 39-8 
37-4 42-9 
36-9 40-6 
39-4 42-8 
39-0 42-2 
33-6 39-0 





(cents) ‘Ab 


1948 


Jan. 1, 


OOS S| | 


TABLE C-9._HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 






































































Average Average Average Wage- 
: Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Weekly Wages | Earners(*) 

Industries Reported at Reported at Working 

SS ———————— Hours 

Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. [| Feb. | Shown in 

1, 1948] 1,1948] 1,1947]1, 1948]1, 1948]1, 1947]1, 1948]1, 1948)1,1947) Col. 1 

no no. | no cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ no. 

Manufacturing... occ Ge neces oa 42-8] 38-3} 43-2] 86-5] 86-6] 76-4) 37-02) 33-17) 33-00) 770,537 
*Durable manufactured goods.............-- 42-7| 38-5} 43-2! 93-2] 92-9] 83-5} 39-80] 35-77] 36-07); 381,664 
Non-durable manufactured goods........... 42-9} 38-1] 43-1] 80-0} 80-0] 69-4] 34-32] 30-48] 29-91) 388, 873 
Animal products—edible.................-.. 42-6] 38-8] 42-1] 85-8] 86-0] 75-1] 36-55) 33-37) 31-62 24,135 
WDaneva products ie acy pills -iaieke tool te tra 46-8} 45-8] 47-0] 72-4) 71-6] 64-9] 33-88) 32-79] 30-50 5,321 
INIGRHE (OWOCOUS) Agsaogudeeudododaponcogr ch: 41-8] 37-6] 40-8] 94-1] 93-8] 82-0} 39-33] 35-27] 33-46 16,049 
Meathersprocducusien nati cia a-iaice tke sislektseieesr- 40-4| 35-8] 42-3] 69-3] 68-8} 60-3] 28-00] 24-63) 25-51 23,199 
TMeatheriboots and SHOGS.42<ce.s-)i ns 6 © 40-4] 35-7] 42-8] 65-6] 65-1] 57-0} 26-50} 23-24] 24-40 14,381 
HMM er DROCUCES eer ae teint th vege 41-5} 36-8] 42-9] 81-0} 81-4} 70-0} 33-62} 29-96) 30-03 62, 462 
Rough and dressed lumber..............- 40-6] 36-2} 42-3} 86-0] 86-4] 74-1} 34-92] 31-28) 31-34 34, 534 
(Crna ska ee enn Seem ercsn) Gooner aus 42-3] 37-9] 43-1] 77-1] 78-5) 66-6} 32-61] 29-75] 28-70 7,609 
TEIEETRN DL eee, oc AP ROR ee Ee drone ies Oho Doce: 42-7| 37-7| 43-2] 76-3] 76-7] 66-3} 32-58] 28-92] 28-64 13, 532 
*Musical instruments...... Nad nN notre NG 44-5] 40-3} 43-8] 73-7] 73-2] 64-3] 32-80) 29-50} 28-16 861 
Plant products—edible............-+-+----- 42-1] 38-2} 42-4) 69-3] 69-5) 61-5) 29-18] 26-55] 26-08 40,381 
Flour and other milled products.......... 42-1| 37-8] 45-6] 84-1} 84-4) 72-8) 35-41] 31-90] 33-20 5,738 
Fruit and vegetable preserving............ 41-0] 32-8] 41-3! 63-7] 63-4] 56-8] 26-12} 20-80) 23-46 7,365 
Bread and bakery products............... 42-6] 41-6] 42-8] 66-5} 67-0] 59-0] 28-33] 27-87] 25-25 12, 953 
Chocolate and cocoa products............. 40-6] 34-8] 40-0] 60-2] 58-6] 53-7] 24-44] 20-39] 21-48 6,369 
Pulp and paper products.............-.....- 45-5] 42-1] 46-0] 95-2) 95-1) 81-3] 48-32] 40-04] 37-40 82,206 
Pulp du papenw. ver ance eeb iene iro: 49-4] 47-1] 49-8} 100-7] 101-1] 85-6] 49-75) 47-62) 42-63 Al, 425 
Pancrprocducesa cite minke tee rier. 42-9) 35-5) 43-2] 76-7) 75-5) 64-9] 32-90) 26-80} 28-04 16,784 
Printing and publishing.............--...- 40-7} 38-0] 41-3] 97-3] 94-7] 84-4] 39-60] 35-99] 34-86 23,997 
uber products eee ere ce ery eiete tek 43-21 37-5] 44-9] 95-2] 93-7] 85-5] 41-13] 35-14) 38-39 19,977 
MMextilemmrocuctsemmemeateic seisrresit ett ott t 41-8] 35-3] - 42-0] 68-3] 67-0] 59-5] 28-55} 23-65) 24-99 127, 225 
Thread, yarn and clothe. c.cass--/i ae srs 44-5) 38-3] 45-1] 69-1] 67-4] 58-4! 30-75) 25-81) 26-34 52,996 
@ottontyarn/andiclot lier ce- seer) ae re 43-4| 38-0] 45-1] 70-5} 67-2] 58-3] 30-60) 25-54) 26-29 20, 929 
Woollen yarn and cloth................. 44-4] 37-0] 43-9] 68-0} 66-8] 57-5} 30-19] 24-72) 25-24 13,868 
Silk and artificial silk goods............ 46-5| 40-0) 45-9] 68-0] 68-0] 59-2} 31-62] 27-20) 27-17 13,671 
Hosiery and knit goods.........-......-.. 41-8] 35-7] 41-7] 63-1] 62-6] 56-4] 26-38} 22-35) 23-52 22,580 
Garments and personal furnishings........ 38-2! 31-0] 38-5] 68-9] 67-4] 62-0] 26-32] 20-89] 23-87 38, 693 
FIG ACCOM eae Serotec ota eceieic 42-6] 29-3] 42-4] 65-8] 65-8] 56-9] 28-03} 19-28] 24-13 9,686 
IBYNTE ES da neoivn cou os BOS Oty FanOOoNOO ODE 43-3} 41-3] 43-1] 87-4] 86-7] 76-8] 37-84] 35-81) 33-10 12,441 
Distitedtanc malt I quUOss. este oc. = tee 43-3] 40-3] 42-6] 90-6] 90-1] 78-5) 39-23] 36-31] 33-44 10,475 
Chemicals and allied products.............. 43-5; 41-3} 43-3] 87-8] 87-3] 75-4] 38-19} 36-05] 32-65 24, 686 
Drugs‘and medicines...........:+--+p---- 40-8} 39-7] 42-0] 73-1] 72-3] 66-5} 29-82] 28-70] 27-93 3,899 
Clay, glass and stone products.............- 45-2| 41-2} 44-8] 85-1] 84-3] 78-7] 38-47} 34-73} 33-02 17, 036 
Glassiproductsase. ners ee eer crn 46-0} 42-4] 44-7] 81-1} 80-6] 71-0} 37-31} 34-17] 31-74 5,775 
Lime, gypsum and cement products....... ANS) CSO OPA) ged ee 85-4) 88-9 eee: SOS) Gee Od la siesta 4,276 
Blectricalapparatusi. oe, se.e ces meee: 40-4) 38-9] 41-0] 94-0] 93-2} 80-6} 37-98] 36-25) 33-05 39,032 
Heavy electrical apparatus!...............| 42-8) 41-9) 39-7 102-6] 100-9] 88-9} 43-91} 42-28) 35-29 9,993 
Trontandustecliprodiens sme et ticle eet 43-1) 38-3] 43-41 96-9} 96-4! 88-7] 41-76] 36-92] 38-50} 223,473 
Crude, rolled and forged products. ....... 45-5| 42-1] 45-6] 100-4] 99-5) 91-4] 45-68] 41-89) 41-68 34,084 
Primanryuirontand steel n\n 45-6] 42-6] 46-0] 102-2] 101-2} 93-1] 46-60] 43-11} 42-83 27,069 
Machinery (other than vehicles).......... 44-8| 39-2] 44-8] 92-4] 90-9] 81-3] 41-40} 35-63] 36-42 22,422 
Agricultural implements.................- 44-4| 40-6] 42-5} 103-2} 98-8] 88-0) 45-82} 40-11] 37-40 14,879 
Land vehicles and aircraft...............- 41-7] 37-4] 42-5] 99-3] 100-4] 95-5] 41-41] 37-55) 40-59 75, 068 
Railway rolling stock................+..| 44:8] 43-7] 43-7) 96-1) 95-2 93-6} 42-57] 41-60) 40-90 39,572 
AitOMODIES ANG Parise. as. cence ie 37-5) 32-1] 40-6] 106-2] 109-0] 100-0} 39-83} 34-99] 40-60 28,697 
Aeroplanes and parts. ........s...-ss.0. 44-1] 29-6] 44-6] 93-7] 94-2] 88-9] 41-32] 27-88] 39-65 6,016 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing........... 41-2} 35-3] 41-8] 99-3] 97-5) 90-6] 40-91] 34-42) 37-87 18, 296 
Tron and steel fabrication n.é.s............ 42-4] 38-0] 42-4] 93-3] 93-4] 85-4] 39-56] 35-49) 36-21 8,728 
Hardware, tools and cutlery............:.] 43:4) 38-4) 44-8] 87-4 86-0] 75-7| 37-93] 33-02} 33-91 10,272 
Foundry and machine shop products...... 43-4} 34-4] 43-9] 95-5} 93-8] 85-7| 41-45] 32-27] 37-62 6,614 
Sheetiumetalaworksseeenece sie oo 2 semiiers 42-1] 35-8] 42-7| 88-8] 86-4| 77-1] 37-38] 30-93) 32-92 11,649 
*Non-ferrous metal products..............-.- 43-5} 41-1] 43-8] 94-2] 94-4] 82-0} 40-98] 38-80} 35-92 38, 800 
Preparation of non-ferrous metallic ores...} 44-0) 42-7) 43-9 103-5] 103-3] 89-6] 45-54!) 44-11] 39-33 10, 657 
Aluminium and its products.............. 44-8] 43-9] 44-8] 94-6] 94-3] 83-5] 42-38) 41-40] 37-41 10,316 
IBrassiand COPPer Wiles nae sumo g oteralels ooo « ADIOS) BASH | ae Saw Od eo le i sere 39-25) 36-04)5% 2.2. 9,925 
Non-metallic mineral products............ 42-9| 40-5] 42-6] 103-7] 102-0] 88-2] 44-49] 41-31] 37-57 9, 866 
Petroleum and its products............... 41-2| 39-0! 40-3] 112-9} 111-3] 98-9] 46-51] 43-41] 39-86 5, 987 
Miscellaneous manufactured products........ 41-5| 36-7] 41-6] 76-5) 77-1) 66-4] 31-75} 28-30] 27-62 15,071 
MEE Ayah oe rer erties erhercrpericro ics sleaes sts 43-8] 36-6] 43-3] 104-5} 104-1] 94-0) 45-77) 38-10} 40-70 60,931 
SOA eee PE tas estes Gietes suaParta totais 40-0] 30-5! 40-1} 109-9] 115-3} 102-3] 43-96] 35-17) 41-02 14,793 
Metallicrores steerer ict ietroiereterasuietial as 45-5} 39-0] 45-6] 105-9] 104-3] 94-1] 48-18] 40-68] 42-91 35, 484 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)......... 43-9| 41-6] 44-1] 92-8] 86-4] 74-1) 40-74] 35-94) 32-68 10, 654 
Local Transportation? ...............-.-.5-- 45-4| 43-7| 46-8] 91-1] 90-8] 81-1] 41-36) 39-68) 37-95 29, 792 
Building Construction...................... 40-1] 33-8} 38-9] 98-8} 96-6] 87-6) 39-62) 32-65) 34-08 70,711 
Highway Construction....................- 39-1] 35-6] 43-4| 77-3] 76-0| 67-3) 30-22] 27-06) 29-21 29,129 
Services (as indicated below)................. 42-6| 41-2] 42-6] 55-8] 55-8! 50-9] 23-77) 22-99) 21-68 33,671 
Hotels andirestaurants. 9.40.5 «-eeer ese s- 43-61 43-1] 43-6] 54-6| 54-4] 51-0) 23-81) 23-45) 22-24 22,335 
Personal (chiefly laundries)..............- 40-61 37-6| 41-0! 58-4! 59-11 50-7] 28-711 22-221 20-79 11,336 


* Industries classed in the durable manufactured industries. 3 

1 Since 194i, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the 
employees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 
1941, as 100 p.c., the latest figures are as follows: Dec. 1, 1947, 185-2; Jan. 1, 1948, 191-5; Feb. 1, 1948, 194-7; Feb. 1, 1947, 
the index was 168-6. es ne : 

2 Chiefly street and electric railways. 3For information respecting the sex distribution of persons in 
recorded employment, see Table C-5. 
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TABLE C-10.— EARNINGS, HOURS, AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S.; Real Wages computed by Research and Statistics) 








Average At one * 
ge verage 
Date eee Hourly Weekly 
per Week Earnings Earnings 
¢ $ 
Week preceding 
January Lier ia AY. bs eee faith eens 46-1* 70-0 32-27* 
Hebruary (lS 194b ness assole ose 45-4 70-1 31-83 
March pie LY SSR ER OEP IR SONA 45-8 70-1 32-11 
April Pt O4G ores hee tetas 45-6* 70-4 32-10* 
May PPADS see Ce ere iie Beek bons 45-5 70:5 32-08 
June DQ 4 Dia oe ti. Comoe eae 44-3 70:3 31-14 
July AOL OA) Ses take Ue tent ae day 44-3 70:1 31-05 
August 1 Bri IF SRO n AY aa ee rane 44-3 69-5 80-79 
September! 1.1945 see he eee 44-1 69-2 30-52 
October DOA OS ON eo Slane ve et dente 44.7 67:8 30°31 
November 141945 coe ec ee onileh. 44-9 67-5 30-31 
December: 1319452 ei eo 44-8 67-0 30-02 
January TSAO G Pent ectom went: 44.2* 67-9 30-01* 
MeDruaryini ly nd G4Gi ose alert 44-1 68-1 30-03 
March LAL OA Gy Surya emai deta 44-0 67-9 29-88 
April DS OAG ier ekt Bias men nae 44-4 68-4 30°37 
May UL O4 6 Solr strats «bar, auitesy tes 43-0 68-9 29-63 
June LS SEGA GU eercres te ate ra 42-0 69-1 29-02 
July EDS BU LOR Taner Sian ayy 42-4 70-0 29-68 
August A Ah OA Gee NS eek EO iN 43-0 70-0 30-10 
September 1 49462) ea tae 42-7 70-6 30°15 
October Ti PLOAG Clemons anne ih co ae 42-9 71-4 30-63 
November i104 Giga Vu oars elih 42-4 72-9 30-91 
Mecem ber Mh w1 G46) okey yanawe wee ea 43-2 74°5 32-18 
January POS yo ete men au. Fen 42-7* 76:2 32-54* 
Hebruasrys, mlieloa ris wea ae MTA ke 43-1 76°3 32-89 
March D4 7 ae Cun date Weill 43-4 77-1 33-46 
April WOES LOY. fei SOM Bee RT 43-2 77:6 33-52 
May ERO A Cn Seu De OMe tive Es 43-2 78-3 33-83 
June SG Ae Me eae are ras 42-9 79-9 34-28 
July IL ind DATE ieee creahiany vee 42-0 80-8 33-94 
August ete LE Wyeth IC Mic Gee a 42-5 81-3 34-55 
September sti 1947 ee ee. 42-3 82-2 34-77 
October BA CRY: fy rag a ap ae aE 43-1 83-4 35:95 
Novem beri il G4 7/sui mii) ime ache nas 42-9 84-7 36-34 
December 1, 1947................. 43-5 85:5 37-19 
January DOA See an lee 42.2* 86-1 37-13* 
Bebruarya 1) 1948 (bys oe nis ee 42-8 86-5 37-02 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 


Average 
Avoree | Cost ot | “Real 

: iving eekly 

Earnings Earnings 
106-8 96-0 111-3 
105-3 96-0 109-7 
106-3 96-0 110-7 
106-2 96-0 110-6 
106-2 96-3 110-3 
103-0 96-8 106-4 
102-7 97-3 105-5 
101-9 97-5 104-5 
101-9 97-0 104-1 
100-3 96°8 103-6 
100-3 97-0 103-4 
99-3 97-2 102-2 
99-3 97-0 102-4 
99-4 97-0 102-5 
98-9 97-2 101-7 
100-5 97-7 102-9 
98-0 98-7 99-3 
96-0 100-0 96-0 
98-2 101-2 97-0 
99-6 101-6 98-0 
99-8 101-5 98-3 
101-4 102-6 98-8 
102-3 102-8 99-5 
106-5 102-8 103-6 
107-7 102-8 104-8 
108-8 103-4 105-2 
110-7 104-3 106-1 
110-9 105-7 104-9 
111-9 107-7 103-9 
113-4 109-1 103-9 
112-3 110-0 102-1 
114-3 110-5 103-4 
115-1 112-8 102-0 
119-0 115-0 103-5 
120-3 116-2 103-5 
123-1 118-1 104-2 
122-9 120-0 102-4 
122-5 121-4 100-9 


The actual figures are: January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 hours, — 


$30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, $29.03. January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


Nots:—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost-of-living into an index of 
the average weekly earnings, both indices having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 
(Source: Form UIC 757) 








Month 


April, UGA BR ach ened oy ane bee ead Me eheotas et ata Papr ate Yc 
April, TOAG ae a peepee a Or Abit eeiils MORN Le Reena 
April, AOA eb eROa ees hr ae Pn El eae he 
May, TOA Te SSR SRS Aha eer os tenga ee eva ne 
June, OA Ter Wie en ra ee RUE cath SAO RAE hh 
July, 1047 ee Mi ret cae vaio e, CAR NE eS G na With 
August, ee hg ne OPO ORES SB UR Nas May ale AMERY cee PEASE 
Septem bers 947 an the coe ede te tine Serie 
OClOper ew rlOay dew ire Med earth aioe Ne loeaats Chae can, halt 


November, 1947 
December, 1947 





Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 





Male Female | Total Male Female Total 
95,901 44,305 140, 206 53, 951 27,761 81,712 
46, 552 36,195 82,747 | 217,491 48,937 266, 428 
43,010 38, 725 81, 735 145, 906 35, 448 181,354 
53, 484 38, 706 92,190 1225771 34, 192 156, 963 
62,770 39, 870 102, 640 94,170 32,311 126, 481 
59, 921 35, 263 95, 184 80, 985 33, 514 114, 499 
58, 862 31,219 90,081 69,314 29,577 98, 891 
70,356 40, 212 110, 568 60,069 25, 862 85,931 
73, 892 35, 430 109, 322 58, 736 28,585 87,321 
65, 184 27,750 92,934 64, 730 31,099 95, 829 
35, 947 22,325 58, 272 82, 990 33, 584 116, 574 
January, I ROY. Boas Bakes) Mae A PIRI EG ik SR EL ed 23,515 17; 151 40, 666 111,304 31,108 142,412 
IBGDIUBTV A LOSS estan etc ie Biel ere eet eed coh 18,171 16, 007 34, 178 142, 783 43,951 186, 734 
March, GAS Ee Eee Sok ny Oo BST LP RNaN me Tee, 16, 416 15, 784 32, 200 155, 249 45,105 200, 354 
April, TOES RMR Bet ics een Ae © oem ME HOE 20,475 17, 800 38, 275 150, 032 43, 767 193,799 


pe i ALA ETO TS dil Nr Ee ie ee eee ed ce es ee 


(4) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT FEBRUARY 26, 1948 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 








Industry 


Agriculture, and Fishing.......................... 


Logging 
Pulpwood 
Ny ieel) 08s um OPO aan Rew ci oolt ees Baer OF qe Maes rire R en EIN canta elc 


Ce 


se ee mm meer sree seers rerereeeerereeeeeersesesseee 


eee reer eee reer eer are reser eresevreseseres 


eee em ee eee ee meee weer oreee eee ese eereeesereseeoe 


CeCe a ee 


ee 
wee m meer eee reteset eee torres eeresereseses 


Nickel 


ee eial'e 0 © a la 4/0 © le 86 ele 6 0) 6:8, 9) enble aim 16 a0, 8 018 


NAM ULAChUPim ge seals ote eee earl cdiapete es eens eneie 
Food and kindred products 
Textilestapparel eters. \Scincdascniw cassette ants 
Lumber and finished lumber products 
Pulp and paper products and printing 
Chemicals and allied products 


Products of petroleum and coal.................. 
Rubber productscauie ee akc cea meet aeatera ao hess 
eather andiproductsn man. cscs cth ers tee teenie: 
Stone, clay, glass products................cs0.085 
Iron andistecland! products')..c); caeueene oe yee er 
Non-ferrous metals and Prodactsvheenee cee 
Mae an@r yi. cr eitaslere ea Sues aitre aeaie Men etal bale einem 
Electrical equipment ANG Productsinijseec ee 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing 
Construaculomn eee secre eee Savio ta tee was 
Transportation and Storage....................... 
Communication and Other Public Utilities....... 
TERI G! A Pa eee he eye ae oreo ane 
Wholesale see tates cect ues Ae ints pvan err eae Mane 
Re teal Nae Sects Bees ok eos Spit ies aloe etre ee 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate................... 
Services cas ase te cetes ok ie a ee aeons alee: oe ee 
Pi liCzerec Neer ae oak Lc ahs aoe aah oinaer oes 
PIOMESUIC Tee eee EA Cee eters oola onthe 
IPOTSONA Merarte crate aucle Avie wisiee whee disrs male coed tare Rete eh 
Ofher services see Gata ee ae ince bee 
AM Dm istriests oA ss racic cette CaN aoa ieee etnies 
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Change from 
January 29, 1948 


Male Female Total 
Per- 
Absolute eontage 
703 153 856 + 285 + 49-9 
1,426 9 1,435 — 2,626 — 64-7 
812 4 816 —2,144 — 72-4 
409 4 413 — 514 — 55-4 
205 1 206 + 32 + 18-4 
803 12 815 + 289 + 54-9 
300 1 301 + 176 +140-8 
25 1 26 + 16 +160-0 
279 3 282 + 62 + 28-2 
CPLe ome el ght 128 Bei ti +106-5 
41 1 42 — 41 — 49-4 
30 6 36 + 10 + 38:5 
5,070 6,487 11,557 — 464 — 3-9 
423 427 850 — 8 — 1-0 
662 4,308 4,970 — 694 — 12-3 
874 157 1,031 + 104 + 11-2 
499 292 791 —- 79 — 9-1 
230 165 395 + 4 + 1-0 
58 i 65 4- 2 + 3:2 
S¥/ 76 113 — 659 — 34:3 
116 386 502 + 74 + 17-3 
199 20 219 — 16 — 6:8 
478 65 548 + 5 + 0-9 
284 120 404 + 67 + 19-9 
308 49 357 — 115 — 24-4 
184 183 367 + 64 + 21-1 
718 232 950 + 171 + 22-0 
1,985 42 2,027 — 131 — 6-1 
851 82 933 + 249 + 36-4 
438 330 768 — 213 — 21-7 
1,909 1,848 3,757 + 129 + 3:6 
675 414 1,089 — 21 — 1-9 
1, 234 1, 434 2,668 + 150 + 6-0 
1,028 799 1,827 + 121 + 71 
2,262 6,059 8,321 + 454 + 5-8 
548 593 1,141 — 194 — 14-5 
46 2,523 2,569 + 62 + 2-5 
780 2,616 3,396 + 457 + 15-5 
888 327 1,215 + 129 + 11-9 
16,475 15,821 32.296 —1,907 — 5-6 


025 


° 


TABLE D-3.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY 
SEX, AS AT FEBRUARY 26, 1948 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 

Occupational Group td _ | 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers..............., 1,169 450 1, 629 4,068 783 4,851 
@lerical(Workers |<). 20 vas vat varie eae No eee 1,301 3,123 4,424 7,519 11,448 18, 967 
SALESAVYV OGKETS tore cccc oe ccc tete es taahiie Oo teore tte associ 1, 994 1,028 3,022 4,448 ‘7,304 1752 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 685 4,684 5, 369 13.106 8, 468 21,574 
Sesrime ney ote eis sak. dn a onacis ola e shatevne elon bac ithe mime ae GBR ewe cus ey 63 2,425 11 2,436 
Agriculturerand Fishing sta sss: . ccteis ores eae eeree 728 28 756 2,492 755 3, 247 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers.................... 7, 825 4,261 12,086 61,940 7,566 69,506 
Food and *kindrea products sasce sass see acenine 118 27 145 1,444 977 2,421 
Textiles; clothing et@s.cm uo 8s spices obi eeee ae 450 3,325 OaiLol 79 By 3, 913 
Lumber and wood products..................... 1,679 10 1, 689 3, 165 82 3, 247 
Pulp paperand: printings oven tacos oe eateries 201 86 287 331 223 554 
ikeatherand productstem-cicuuk cs te eae ets 64 226 290 1, 289 412 1,701 
Stone, clay and glass products.....:............. 66 2 68 230 23 Doe 
Metalworking vai ia reenes see lave nie We cee rsaatelaee re 999 16 1,015 7,208 438 7,646 
VD) Yeti Voted Weg Belts Mats onan Cit asia LN eb Ay el ee RO 171 27 198 964 384 1,348 
Transportation equipment, n.e.C................- A Ball earn Rae eee 45 457 105 562 
IY Bi hUAY cae A eens wea earl fe oe Oe eek On Baie iar G28 eee eed 628 TON ae ele 1, 879 
Wonstructionses ses hck oe ee ee eee Cee nee TSU eee ae Tsay 19, 825 1 19, 826 
Transportation (except seamen): ................ 418 5 423 10,722 33 10, 755 
Communication and public utility............... £o{O el Cee Scab tak 89 273 4 277 
ATA eG ANG ISCTVACE ss susie us Wheater cielo oes 204 246 450 1,306 625 1,931 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... 1,163 221 1,384 8, 363 927 9,290 
ROEM De hice ete see eee ered ne oGte cndaide 76 16 92 1,096 101 1,197 
IAD DLENbICESE ee yoke ee eee Oe 133 54 187 3,592 114 3, 706 
Biskiledi Workers ses east sees ts teeter ook eee 2,651 2,200 4,851 59, 251 8,770 68,021 
Hood andi tobacco: scr. ewes cote erio sine se 74 250 324 2, 02: PGs 4,248 
Lumber and lumber products.................-. 304 46 350 2,544 236 2,780 
Metal wORKIngin acs sicko meen: ose me ee 213 41 254 1,801 172 1,973 
@ONSEEUE LOM tise eae eres Taree tale ese uetes te OOS Ree ane 501 EL O94 Sra eee 11,094 
Otherhnskilled workers yraae ae eee eee 1,559 1, 863 3422 41,789 Culsy 47, 926 
EOtal Her ane ence ee ae eee 16,416 15,784 325200 155,249 45,105 290,354 





TABLE D-4._AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND PLACEMENTS » 
FOR THE MONTH OF FESKUARY, 1948 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 








Weekly Average 





Industry y - a 
acancies *lace- 
Notified Referrals ments 

Apriculturerandsishing ssa coteace cary ae ors ete a bio aise cilio cpetc eae 347 252 192 
OP BUA eerie thy Are er ER CER cast Ot ePIC, RICHEY AU SOROS TEL Ges biL CLA CR STAG CNIS Caen ce 1, 056 769 640 
Marna gS prec) coos Se Rees ee ae Cacao eee eueeoas OSU. ee aha one rae eeamevaiavels wis stahse ere sooie oe 802 205 134 
MM aiulaceuran ees creer hehe eo haac oh oere US ects FoI Ole, Saher nemaielontt. bauer ‘4,651 4,814 2,795 
Hoodkand Wdeindreds products. sec avaciomea ee aettilae iene ic curtosiacten a Nt ae 538 611 312 
JRextilesMappareletes nue bent ce etia et camera ere eet elersslnele oe Seis stois seeraveyehslavevets 1,013 913 513 
umber and tinished-lumber productstavccnec ass coe ieee leeitels neers eloiats 486 486 302 
Pulp and paper products and: printingewware: css: «eee <telsieesternatee cise ir siecle 360 375 217 
@henzicals'and allied pnoductsh.s atecirte nerclca: dee cee smc cies eer 205 216 127 
Productsot petroleumband coalten sarthicne os seer eit oa ers.ciaierltatnieis 39 49 26 
Rubber-producte gests sais ol eiclae eis oman aevere eptataaer tence ceo achoaualienue tear 65 "2 41 
eather and sproGuets vist cons s cesses ciclo rereimet acto cheer clouemuerapere cuayeuehoteteterers 183 156 88 
Stone; clays and glass products ies seca saci ecto aka es svetchalsiolclods einai teins oiete e payer 107 124 67 
Tronvand’ steel and products ts. c cele ctsevcu erste avaratele o/svaterene susie: ety uote sverar els ots eier ale 334 401 232 
INon-lerrous me talsvanld prodUcCtes seers cicete est tecterey ete: ease tal tere ie el otove crete ete 184 184 lil 

A Yh cube (=) cx pe Ula no ee BIN UR AY te Mie Nt eb ae Ag aes ir Nr eee 231 268 146 
Blectrcaliequipmentmndsprod acts ei eriicuetae ce erie oie ae eke ose re 210 228 120 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing ..................0005- 696 pl 493 
GMonstRUEtTOM eee ces Tetra oes Lie ear cena ince ete NaN Crees cya te aats ieha Secs ware age ents 1,542 1,419 1,042 
PLLANSPOLLALION AMG SLOLALS mats sate niecte sister eels arleisiece ioe te ere eels eich eistprar st iets leherchel™ 125 752 476 
Communicationand other public utilitiessa: feos... cretraieis nie sities siete crscloedet oie ore’ 327 208 116 
SETAC ee Se eee oe rea NCE ere Cantons aero ES Se aes Sire ac tea 2,156 2,492 1, 256 
Finance, Insurance; realtestatens cao iec woe cles siaave aie iets he cle sieves afomcisieveiaterersiefeue 432 390 185 
SERVI COw ee rs tints oen ier cbecesShave hove orarethse Rie eeoratene a Miata etre eie ialorate oie oi Sue ote nusiolatsvens 4, 652 4,490 2,887 
ATi dustries i. cere, trie rn iota care coc ohe eee eee copola a ostiee icles ialerad myetaretaus ciatararostsiats 16, 190 15,791 9,723 





\ 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
JANUARY 30, TO February 26, 1945 


(Source UIC 751) 


a 
—ellleeeaaQaQaooooooooaaaaeaeeeeeeee____—__—_—————— 9598585958589 


Office 


Prince Edward Island................. 
Gharlottetownn-ca-ceeee orae we 
SUMIMERSld Shia he ecto Sesrratine ero.ayaloie 


(ATINHETS CMS ae Caserta can etna bake 
ESTIG PEW ALEK erates sictsmiket cicinhe seteteTs sre 
WDatYnoutin wets Ao eee lt ener reise 
1S CHUTES iS aioe Sees eee ne eH et 
ENV GED CASO ett ie ran cei rremeniM rats Revers 
een tva emacs cok ee tininc fe ane ere lentercore 
TAM CLPOOL Mion cniccaciratas cementite nso 
New Glaszowsaiesti ties yas aan ocelot 
IDI GEO ts acta see ee es ABIL wsieereines 
Spring lnillyees ner ate tanistecres cya wisrerts <satos 
Si. dine ya ree cite loses ttn eeiaroleichsta felch ai 
A Brg DROS Al UN SUPRA Ay See aes th Aen eal Aras Rides 


New Brunswick.....................25- 
Ba thins Geers ee Ses ee aon see eae 
Camopbelltonmessasin wee ese taccte cl ots 
Wa UuNAStONne ects csc bicileerela ator cee 





Moncton 
Newcastle 
Saint John 
St. Stephen 


ig b) Silo oles Ole avew) sien! > 6) ole we elohe ens 6, evenw 


COCO Moe a OHO Mine etaseteneoer 


Se ee ee ey 


Pe 


Sussex 


Phage sie 60 ¥ee Pelee, «aay sXe u\e/@ sere lere 60's 5's 


ee 


Ce 


Asbestos 


ee 


Buc hain'g bi aitn yrs ceictsscloreicisee staietsie stars overeses 


Causapscal 


ee 


GhanGler sears eee oe PL oa Bo ne 


Chicoutimi 
Coaticook 
Dolbeau 


ee 


Pe 


PP TIVIVATEL hcg iorhatecclcts Doe koraiaca create ieteieae 


Joliette 
Jonquie 
Lachute 


O's, « Siebeiolele) shal eketera’s ents) ecole ele clio sie. s)e 


ee ed 


ee ee 


ee ee OC a 


Pee ee 
ei oles 0,6: 0)6) ateie fe 10 (6's, 0.68) 0:10"! 6 6)'0' 0.6 0 0) 618 


Megantic 


Ca) 


Mount baunicnrscst anos octet anche sce 
IMOontmiagn vance see cle sis exes sree ans 
Montreal mc. Aarian ates coaeanio teas 
Plessisvaille. meses oer de wee eerae ste 
WOrt Akine dee ees cep conchae ante 


Quebec 


Sea a ee Ce 


Richmond 


ee 


RIMOUSKI eae aE aetee che nace mis one oe 
Riviere: duUVUuOUp cede sles else salar hele 6 
EO ViTiic a eae eeere ecco ore eee ett areata orang 
Stet Agathen a. sancvuntecetae eee heee potets 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue................. 
Sten hereseaer mesic ease eae cece te 
St. Georges de Beauce...........02600- 
StUELvacint hens usiaane senses ties «ioe 
Stal Came eet occ ete heroes ae aaate ae 
SiGe VOrOMLe tie sca erate eateionia/oatoe nae 
Sta Joseph d Almac cecnet ce neers 3 
Shawinigan Walls. 00, <2. as eae 
Sherbrooke: tance autho acs ar ats ne tbetolers ss 
DOrel ede eee hae soot ais oe ets eters iaiavate 


Valle yficla ete. totais erento ake ciple 
WAGLOLIAVULOlea cm cae eticin a cit tert at ysis 


Vacancies 


Reported | Un filled 








during end of 

period period 
172 90 
112 59 
60 31 
1,974 946 
44 1 
41 23 
MSA Er aerayercvere oe 
1,077 692 
17 7 
64 ay 
8 5 
185 41 
21 1 
3 1 
258 77 
109 41 
12 20 
1,622 804 
97 20 
101 23 
13 7 
112 34 
95 29 
472 298 
26 5 
586 304 
15 52 
53 20 
52 12 
12,942 8,928 
74 42 
62 13 
92 57 
5 10 
87 22 
162 85 
87 99 
20 55 
148 102 
44 35 
81 102 
101 57 
223 150 
62 29 
19 * 
63 36 
68 42 
91 22 
155 133 
28 24 
94 20 
513 164 
34 8 
11 164 
35 41 
%, 218 5, 786 

39 4 

5 

1, 187 565 
71 57 
39 45 
13 18 
176 72 
107 34 
SZ 16 
65 71 
24 17 
193 136 
126 102 
100 28 
13 6 
252 20 
321 137 
23 5 
104 44 
194 100 
109 64 
115 35 
62 6 





























Applicants 
Regis- 

tered Referred Placements Unplaced 

during to —__—_—___—_—_———| end of 

period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 
602 198 94 34 1,991 
406 137 66 21 1,376 
196 61 28 13 615 
7,083 2,159 1,118 153 15,721 
210 54 43 1 638 
251 48 PAG lias Beets a 564 
207 127 138 10 5 NE 
2,718 1,051 454 70 4,103 
180 iN AG OP arccs sete ney 462 
577 75 34 2 1,303 
127 6 4 1 462 
855 241 143 24 1,648 
88 26 7A Uh Raptor eae: 365 
62 11 ie Nee he ais 27 
1,057 327 161 43 3, 959 
294 163 73 2 488 
457 13 Gu lsaetyct ee 1,402 
4,844 1,640 1,086 199 8,652 
376 86 Td lagandom etree 700 
387 130 65 31 646 
256 27 8 6 425 
267 122 83 7 437 
121 95 Oeil Seer caeeeeete 125 
1,370 554 328 30 2, 869 
242 14 Dis liscnnsee bce es 476 
1,512 482 339 121 2,433 
89 17 LOW Sete eeeo. 224 
100 68 39 2 139 
124 45 37 2 178 
31,917 11,349 5,961 585 57,658 
201 34 HE nl Se ete 276 
185 59 HOw | ayn eaten ae 361 
127 78 SOs crate 388 
166 5 NS cee pee terse 350 
1 Ud opti ee oe pats (Pic? Setar abt kewl cure Seeker 646 
507 161 LOO seepcre scat 716 
181 67 59a eae aes 278 
64 10 Oa aan aes 146 
355 132 Gah snd eee 953 
111 52 33 2 210 
79 49 26 6 124 
329 143 75 3 439 
843 190 88 2 1,810 
361 62 25 1 1,026 
346 35 SP ltaten ieee ae 594 
125 65 ETA les aisiates saearee 242 
187 35 PAIN Pe ante a rere 662 
271 79 53 it 360 
415 121 Sith liaiseaees arctee 1,397 
Ut 15 TBS eae ete 325 
156 95 AA Ae arte < otaere 257 
224 20 Ti epee av ere 467 
180 30 26s |leata ee tera 305 
74 17 TBR ee ohare 120 
200 22 PA Ul eso ene Ow 406 
13,394 5, 922 3,126 453 19,387 
77 35 18 4 137 
134 a 3 1 276 
3, 605 1,596 643 20 8, 953 
65 41 28 5 88 
190 45 AL 7s lege eo 534 
331 12 VGriieeea eben sees 896 
520 188 86 1 627 
212 118 SY ial Wren Sere 343 
178 42 ‘Life avaste ee 315 
282 60 DA ri@aken eek poe 702 
209 75 26g ieareares ee 277 
344. 152 42 39 782 
1,703 112 G9 sh soteram earner 499 
358 80 70 3 745 
163 13 7 364 
677 275 DOT oN, eee eo 1,525 
645 336 147 25 731 
515 41 ZO Sei ngae. a ont 2,525 
393 155 64 2 704 
999 245 52 4 2,691 
251 54 BYE iintoes? or 292 
395 124 OS] Marne sioarerte 959 
208 45 | AN shies seers ate 448 


fABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
JANUARY 30, TO FEBRUARY 26, 1948—Continued 


(Source UIC 751) 


a 
oo llTllllllllllleeaEaB=a=a=nm~ESaeaeaeQeee SoS 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 om _>EO@@—>>080 ees 























Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to —_-_—_____—_———_| end of 
period _period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

Cm CATOs 2 he . suteiaeteie sD eee ities be ole 30,595 16,762 45,850 28,902 15.082 2,502 54,793 
PATH DL POD eis satay iare e tieis es orcketeeictcistots cpelene 115 45 110 12 LOSI ies ae eles 120 
Barriers sane vane eee Parse oi acseee 198 19 208 237 {Sana rae yer 228 
Bellevalle uss owes creases oleveinle.¢sietot sc ees 259 112 381 © 316 LAG Nene eae 476 
Brace brid geser ans sods cis sereraale citer aie 75 17 198 93 leas eee eee 262 
IBTAMPtONe dees seh eae sacle res ol enaaiel ays re 76 80 120 61 BO s[ eva aes 135 
IBrantiordiass dns de sevaciecisiesas wyele ero she eras 473 222 860 460 253 18 819 
BrOGleville ccs sias 6 sea scetites scciateletreecke aces 124 22 154 134 LOZ ae 208 
@Warleton: Placenye. oatous ices clea creer nels 14 5 88 19 SR eye 152 
Oba thrara Here leiicetire sis cute oiielanaca saa alls 222 56 578 214 97 56 961 
CODOUL Le Dac ee Cn a CA mL ays 55 20 149 60 48 3 166 
Collingwood Meee ek ae Sea deet chareras 32 23 102 20 DS Pe acne 382 
Commelina eee ie uel ees 308 61 681 317 225 53 1,287 
Dunn vialler nosey oe oh cc ine ta rerchoon ste 28 16 83 24 PSs Ong nae 172 
Gruss ees eisine estes Ro eaters eels 37 38 45 26 1K al eae Clete OBES 39 
ORE AUTIO ene oe rn ee ele tste ee ieee at 93 8 127 113 81 6 270 
POrtah TANCES eae te esige eae, eae eee 166 97 147 92 57 9 148 
Fort: William sana on ent ttolnten isis 322 106 772 322 ROS iG Meet ee: 903 
ATE ORI to uberis ara ta eC UN ie me ty cane 331 820 260 164 DE al ee Oo et crs 225 
Gananoguerntvess ees osama oes 26 6 56 26 10 14 121 
Goderich Ge tae: oo cee eee islielc se oars 100 57 76 85 68 2 187 
Gulp Hee aes igen bce Cannot hve afar 286 148 426 330 146 1 400 
Parr GOn oe Ue se nd ai aens seeeate telat aepeheneie vie) eats 2,341 1,160 3,523 3, 122 1,145 338 3,629 
aw es DUcy setae eee rchee se lctonstens ae iatate 29 20 207 35 DC) Mi aces Ne soaks 510 
Inersol bee Mayes eit elas. seve mesiat ae re es rotars 129 56 179 141 ARI ae ea Ra a 87 
FCA DUSKASIN Gow pane nve seeds netanh treks 34 13 58 23 DA WD Ree ana! 46 
FC CHOTA IUD ere als Se Na aL a a 38 100 87 19 AG arate seasons 154 
SIN SS LOM ee eee alcleeulele cle eis eleva rene agtia 2 373 109 648 449 248 35 957 
Kairklandelaken aie noses cee ncteners 272 82 508 294 152 18 540 
Kitchener-Waterloo oss. guesses coc 794 539 548 532 290 24 411 
JUCAIM ING COME slice fee teks eae rales eevee Rie 66 31 289 90 30 12 415 
TUINASE Achaia er eet ok eistag ohalens erie aiaclens 83 56 198 82 39 2 353 
DiISLOW OL icee ele ese o ne bes hohe che eae anaes 26 39 50 28 TSH eee see 100 
AGOT GOUT ENG, ore hare ceva caate Sneha aoa) tiaras 1,443 804 1, 988 1,615 798 135 1,495 
Madlandiste cent coicsiees oli sin etcin etedons Sicus 20 145 33 8 399 
INananee arrive yoo aid neieare ss Uisisisietebo ik 28 if 116 28 PAN MLE Re el 280 
INGWIaArkets seca ce ro elesis miattons eos crane 36 , 32 135 45 17 2 257 
IN BW FLEOLONGO! sc acted We oo eeeie atatetaisotenske 395 159 791 365 292 5 960 
Niagaray Balls ieee alawar et laitsee ras 199 102 448 198 111 11 801 
NorthwBayy eit uae aca oh ieraenayslon ae 298 121 388 292 185 25 319 
OPT ea NES IS ao aM agi avy 179 ; 52 313 173 99 29 603 
Oshawa wisn vgn serch ce Saree neeses kee ie sich ons 342 148 1,124 428 214 37 1,741 
OP ee Secs sha treater ie ocr Re aint clint 1,399 599 2, 423 1, 285 568 194 3, 894 
Owen Sound ser vsswacnes sclikcion sw eees ss 119 84 293 156 50 8 528 
IPALTyA DOUG Lae eo tena etches caeleiaos’s 45 23 110 36 LSA ater 229 
Pemibrokend aac tccaneras ce aie ee alte ehtee 322 125 402 300 199 2 -\1 235 
Pert ie ene RRM ALE ara SBA aL Ieee 114 32 164 113 89 13 169 
IBeterbOrougie sc crew ce None cil teal he shen 307 109 571 369 DAS nerd sets le 1,003 
PAGEON Or ee eae iat whi e ee ie es 113 19 97 91 46 2 214 
PortrArthursi i eer: Tis Bite eterers cece 1,174 546 842 455 SOK Sst to aes 808 
Port Colborne: ack Goat ae eet sisreeleisters 71 24 162 76 59 4 378 
Bort Ope we eaten erietesee po stele ease races 53 18 74 85 56 1 55 
Prescotunye an eects eit aaa aseisecurae 17 32 58 14 Ri een ey 174 
ROME Wane sets rete tme P  eeuasre Wee ML aS sorte 69 21 137 97 54 3 173 
Sty Catharines! 4 be ccs See e le ence tals 404 161 1,047 408 259 | . 2 ie (Wee 
SE WDHOMaS ey ee eee ey ean eee erates 173 117 276 158 42 21 327 
Darian Guieiens ave sche ric. SA te bate Uikete 213 118 1,058 201 115 4 1,354 
SaulbiotepVlariew cA oes ce oesleee te tee e 229 143 356 261 DEQ eicte ae 364 

TTACOCTAL CN Ri he aie ar chk amine ee 59 140 314 57 30 3 439 
SmIGhsthalish, waves c cmeiete sterelstelowss 172 38 133 206 133 6 171 
SULA tLOR hy. eon en Oe tree cishe Baier ents dereiehe 206 96 277 231 81 89 211 
Sturgeon) Hallsycw Ase we mera cite 28 2 124 33 4 One eal deat 8 hos 246 
SUSUR Veal ee fees ake hese ete eee 655 865 1, 244 600 368 56 1,034 
ullsonburgyo any oct kee cana 10 10 BAN end iy tide ts Beem De cre Nace ees natch aa 101 
PUTTIN Se haces ae Rca. treat elas 360 142 725 408 283 16 941 
BIROKONGO sent cece ot Mee ee Tie eselolermve eens 11, 860 7, 820 13,201 9,696 4,795 1,086 11, 261 
SPRENTOMM Ae i aiouin sacs ae Rares acisine a ate a 149 28 214 196 103 25 362 
Wialikentontc lu aakictem adhoc ch nanan 49 52 69 63 LOLs wpe 169 
Wallacebungsr ches 4.4 sme wietidle wis lates 50 29 330 37 PAC Tr Mie bei de 308 
Welland ocr ncn wane Joe ssn koto elg ae 307 166 493 392 200 7 625 
WESTON eer Ue RE an CN or ost Wt tem rere eee ava 250 82 311 255 POZE Petcseeeae 282 
Windsor toys hea lade sar tone ele os oe bicls 973 331 2,738 1, 234 429 166 5,103 
IWODGSTOC Kahiin cre namaaeiteeme aes tas 152 162 156 142 97 1 140 

DUA MI CODA yi as tee nk ca leode, Sale a steers 3,904 1,573 8,578 4,669 1,766 1,053 12,499 

STATIC ONE eer catte ete elec toke etetaiote. ckcent cools 268 180 492 288 804 
DP Auphin sorcerer ce Vas et encoeiaticltes 34 19 169 22 17 1 290 
Pins Pon estes see soe clas ease Ris leiomrers ee 65 14 87 63 43 5 60 
Portareiat Prairies teas. cision an oe cla 69 61 221 75 32 7 517 
Belkin k wea tena Mic Nee eens croc siocio 5 ate 9 15 97 9 title Abia een 252 
IPRS PAS An ce oe leh c tere ois ace stioe tens 35 18 58 ol 20 3 82 
Winnipeg vc asic queue otc oaaleialets aya sets 3, 424 1, 266 7,454 4,181 1,472 1,034 10, 494 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
JANUARY 30, TO FEBRUARY 26, 1948—Concluded 


(Source UIC 751) 











Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 
Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to ——____—————__| end of 
period period period | vacancies| Regular ; Casual period 


















Saskatchewan 
ISCO VAMS Neto hore eien/e orate siete mereiei einer 
Moose Jaw 
INorthivbattlelordics cc ccc cere cleree ists 
Prince Albert.....0....ccsseseeeeeeses 143 B 
REGINA A eee ae ais le siccemnieiecvonee erttcie ate 894 296 1,386 1,074 490 125 2,196 
Sas katooniscar cis care sek ise secrete eames 428 241 1,046 506 167 81 2,364 
wilt Current. scien eee ee hae sisvere cee 27 21 255 27 AGuiligee canes 567 
Wey. DUBNA Maat cents cenpht oeiieiite 28 14 90 37 25 1: 257 
DOLE COM ee fete ee eee cee alates 68 65 241 43 35 11 651 
AID Orta: eae eee os ote nclos Sto tioe shes 4,511 1,558 7,388 4,607 2,463 601 9,314 
BlairmMOre wie ca cess he oie erect eae cto derek 165 144 118 LOW > rat ie 7 eee ae 2 
@alparyrta ons crserseite cs ie sisters siete # 1,320 496 2,523 1, 560 707 284 Saal 
rum bellersessc cc stereo cd sacs eeleicne 20 105 16 POM eee 167 
UG MONEON Mies cee ieee os efoeicle ole wlewsro ices 2,259 560 3,593 2,592 1,348 309 3,716 
WU ASON AH caehate riers techs ear eiate os, ovanevolete siarets 332 162 91 AGT, Ppt siete tes 8 
Wet bricl ge wie ste cise cals sleloce aie sivas’ 164 58 537 127 89 1,008 
Medicine: ivatinc: ccaunon src cis capa sao 79 33 206 74 51 4 369 
1 YTS WH Bets ne Ue te NU yap ALERT DUAR 164 85 188 137 op We eee ac At? 173 
British Columbia. ..................00- 7,158 1,990 18,358 4,432 4,056 850 31,617 
G@hilliwack nt at sa cee aus estelcraaien siete 90 309 8 60 8 836 
Courtenay 10 10 438 7 Ale es era cenens is 1,044 
Cranbrook 12 6 191 14 Sine eae 53 
Dawson Creek 71 8 90 58 SO eho. eeee nace 72 
MO UNCAD ace vere or eiiele aie Womcreiot ie cel etelen axe 178 84 282 126 110 We, 435 
Kamloops 87 26 236 44 AG! Weir dHahcin ped 438 
SLO WI cits ar: Slate ayers rercuslaveustctoriere acesets 32 4 227 28 20 1 819 
Wianalin ota ie oticiniec sics oreilalowiclete eee 88 101 281 111 59 10 501 
Nelsons oii cite cc es ies site slate eet erste ae 80 22 296 76 AO ory Se ae 544 
New Westnainsterneecsaicse ce an ste carerels 360 177 1,573 410 176 37 3,480 
INOTtHVanCouvencis scene ceniel cele 485 17 753 536 450 Senay 742 
POENTIGLOMN carter ition eaters See aiatela siete 33 14 250 51 17 4 793 
ortcAlbernieeene occas saciies seismic: 220 50 282 162 99 4 297 
PTINCe GORE aa. aiecocitevece eletrareies eels 533 54 556 543 494 13 194 
IPTINCOVUPCLUs ine creeres «sie es Telsiets tesa cies 72 9 194 90 62 2 643 
PrN COLON Wau oulesie cieieseie-s ovale slorowihlacererelins 37 4 57 25 19 5 78 
PD aU seer i raester rate ielels ereue scl eteveretnis lcteder seals 64 32 214 71 33 1 407 
VAN COUVGI EN  Siie tees hoe aieietetelot seo cteueie’ 3, 803 984 10,177 4,034 10s 670 16,835 
ViGEMOM Teer on Sa eis celacuaiehs clover waists 96 41 245 84 55 2 712 
WACTOLIS eee aos Hee etree Sa aia velaiotere aves 701 301 1,609 784 363 81 2,271 
IW hitehorsey wecic bcs ees sc a's, orole stwue te ele ots 106 22 98 94 74 10 123 
CANAGR oes sass oes swe ce tiaace. 64,759 33,461 | 128,935 63,165 32,593 6,299 200,844 
IM Ges oe ccutaie lee sere eeerah ee scat e oralsterscelayels 39,577 17, 284 93,214 38, 053 22,108 2,617 155, 668 
BGM Ales Ae Soe ee ates eaisha cel ave tap shale ielalete 25, 182 16,177 35, 721 25,112 10, 485 3, 682 45,176 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICES 1938-1948 


_ aaa 














Applications Placements 
Year — $$ 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
LOSS RR aR EES, cast act sr 584, 727 197, 937 782, 664 PAE Rats 106, 957 382, 295 
TOSO LS Lek Begun mere Rion cre samt Os Nios tenc aries 579, 645 208, 327 787, 972 270,020 114, 862 384, 882 
NOAQ IEAM re ats ere kU eet 653, 445 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138,599 475,106 
AOA Diets Men cs ca cee cued i aan eee lores em erectecee ope oe 568, 695 262, 767 831, 462 331, 997 175, 766 507, 763 
ERY. 2 Ee ee SE US ct ek Pe eR COO AIR 1,044, 610 499, 519 1,544,129 597, 161 298, 460 895, 621 
1043 Cee Oe aOR Ree”, Serer er Gina Gatton 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944,026 
LAA Sore RATM RO Ryne ee Ree at wea Menceehs) diitay ae 1,583,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
LOA ee ee iat en Bune cteen om tera xer h Oeae Ss. ae 1, 855, 036 661, 948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397, 940 1,493, 581 
EE CERN TEs 8 2 UM el 3.7 ane ie RCI CCRT 1, 464, 533 494,164 1, 958, 697 624, 052 235,360 859, 412 
4 ICY. RN OP Be So ere get a ire ARE ee 1,189, 646 439, 577 1, 629, 223 549, 376 220,473 769, 849 
1947 (Ssweelkks)r as a tert seed pice sorgeeie 217, 536 77,519 295,055 74,311 33, 634 107, 945 
1948 5(S: WOCKS) beter riser ien) on ye neler ke 200, 824 79, 640 280, 464 51, 236 28,999 80, 235 


Sa RN NN RS! ERA OTIS PU LA ane eal, ER Sere ee, SEs cle SUR Se Mine ee gta oy 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 


April 1, ’46-Feb. 28, ’47 April 1, ’47-Feb. 28, ’48 


























Region Employers ee Employers ee 
Registered Registered Registered Revintered 
MATT GIGS eee ree eos sens antics Meta p Wend Eyecare CEs Lh 13, 935 238, 508 14,398 249, 928 
QUEDEG eee ee ice ricer See Ah ae Rete tc ann Bian ae 47, 820 885, 564 49, 693 928,942 
COR EATTO Na Te HE ne lee ores See chine epee ae eee aoe ee 67,074 1,171,528 70,026 1,335, 881 
EPEAT IC sees Manny c Bresette I OE Ce Re eee 41,769 485,583 BOMOte 500, 770 
ACL ELC HER Bt ears ee een re Wie renee, hy, Bra rate ek dae ds ee 19,903 326, 614 21,224 342, 463 
AL OtAlLOn Canadas a sae wee at cease eee 190,501 3,107, 797 190, 713 3,357, 984 
TABLE E-2._CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO FEBRUARY, 1948 
— 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
FEN SUUEER At ae) Cees RT PRR RL se GL ear ERT Hee oe SCH ee eras a 4,637 i avasa 20,412 71,932 63,681 {109,311 (4) 
WE DIUM Vea le Nae Nees he ee hee tee ee 663 4,822 12, 284 14, 990 59,098 47,141 88,016 (1) 
4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 A367 Sigh tes tee ere ee 
2,925 3, 953 6, 463 8, 430 35, 781 SO, 850) Hee pot noes 
2,799 2027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 DIGOBe aie eee tare 
4,629 Ae 3,226 10, 857 30, 646 DOD ms tee, Meee ee 
2,668 1,087 3,106 10, 886 27,576 QONOBE AG ie eae 
1, 855 1,370 8,241 20,557 25,115 TRO Si BLES ON eens 
1,118 1,013 Selo 40,473 28,555 D5 S475 Rt. we aaa 
OECODEENY Ets te tO oes ceeh te ica ake 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34, 891 341743 UL hee 
NOVEM Derdian chance Cea tae 1,748 2,896 11,798 §3;,020 ay piel d TARY OA elation ee 
PECEMDETMEL cae ne he eee aa on ele ohio ner eee Sool 6, 562 13,770 57,612 52,479 T9849 S| Sw ee ee 
PRO tae ania tc eee dete, wey ice 26, 924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 197,32 





(1) See Table E-3. for analysis of claims filed at Local Offices. 


TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, FEBRUARY, 1948 








Disposal of Claims 
(including claims pending from 
previous months) 


Claims filed at Local Offices 





Province Not 
Entitled | Entitled | Referred 
Total Initial | Renewal | Revised to to to Pending 
Benefit | Benefit | Appeal 
Prince Edward Island......... 493 315 102 76 438 95 8 314 
INOVAISCOhIa sss eee ee Gee 5,788 3, 800 1,212 776 4,713 1,501 89 2,307 
New Brunswick............... 3,785 2,683 784 318 2,598 976 57 1, 889 
Quebec esr acs ova wanes 24,072 17,045 3,972 8,055 19, 854 6,917 477 12, 840 
ONCATION Peers wee eee 29, 550 21,421 4,547 8,582 28,205 6,592 449 9,151 
MANTEOD ALE oe oe enone ie 5, 294 3,392 884 1,018 4,403 1, 463 125 2,039 
Paskatchewanek cect en ee 2,983 2,040 453 490 2,236 Tins 57 abi Gl 
PID ert aac etenn (nten cc. eens 8,845 2,000 609 681 8,018 1,506 86 1,447 
British, Columbia--.5..0 - ssn. 12,206 8,578 PAs S95 | 1,297 10,074 2, 403 140 6,614 
Total Canada, February, 1948 88, 016 61, 829 14, 894 11, 293 75,539 22, 566(2) 1,488 BE le 
Total Canada, January, 1948] 109,311 77,573 22), 731 9,007 74, 407 21, 762(2) is tiees 50, 269 
Total, Canada February, 1947 55, 569 0, Ole 9, 624 8,428 44, 878 15, 293 (3) 1,535 23, 423 





(1) In addition, there were 980 special requests not granted (antedating, extension of two-year period, cancellation 
of benefit year, etc.) 

(2) In addition, there were 508 special requests not granted in January, 1948. 

(3) Number of special requests for February, 1947, not available. 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 














Cumulative 

Chief Reasons for Non-entitlement Month of | Month of | Total for 

February | February Current 

1947 1948 Fiscal Year 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment...................5- 7,927 11,548 57, 692 
Not.capableofandmot- availabletor work... teen eee ee eee ee ee 425 651 6,492 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute..... EC EISELE 6 Oe neES SEU SR es SBbies 20 679 3, 622 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work.............eeeceeeeee 1,494 1,202 19, 800 
Dischargzed forsmisConducts pete eee ee aoa ee ee 425 803 4,088 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause.............0..c cee eeeeeecences 3,574 4,527 30, 884 
OOP ak TEASONS CE) it econ tere he eh ios sale eae eee cate En 1,428 3, 156 16,508 
Ao} 2) Bele ater Rene k 20r8. er A eine wean any ae a ah oc Mey Oa a Wee ah eu ie 15, 293 22,566 139,086 





_ () These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written 
directions; claimants being in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 
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TABLE E-5. ee OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT 
PAID, FEBRUARY, 1948 




















Number 
eee) Com- Nae See 
: mencing O ays of Benefit 
Province pocns Benefit Benefit paid (in 
Mantie During Paid Dollars) 
Month 
PrNcene aA wWarculslancderan eter ec chr ere art cron ePecere Tia iay sastone ic phe 1,302 478 23, 874 44,408 
INO VARS COCA Mom rak tre re Be eee Pay ete ccuarenshake esters tlcee cola 9,930 3,939 193, 355 395, 615 
INC Biba eh ALO Cligah oko Re crRetts or a GID He MER eat cat hy oe er ceo Crean 5, £75 2,390 86, 671 170,170 
NUCH CCH pee aati RR oreaee no eP ecatece Wisi biel mute ereeas Mookie 39,174 18,173 817, 448 1,528, 192 
CB) There horsemen tes ai Eee nS = RA ae RE en eer ee Poe Wo ar ae eRe ae 43,417 25) 630 699, 198 1, 416, 863 
INEST LODE sta hen rec eS ea ey aR aR Ney ore asityard cays, Retelava eos 8,673 3,425 160, 499 311,295 
Sac lcat CHE Ww.aniescr baer cee as ie Tahar ies Se errotate mice ales Serine ee 5,477 2,142 99,378 196, 615 
CAT ere ee eee NEE Seren Moe ey eee st marae talte Stet ns eet 5,52 2,163 96,351 195,779 
IBY aRATS} AWA OL0) Lineal oe: Wr ths 2 atte Rone ae aah ge aban (Or ni ri as any Pe 19, 657 8,975 367, 678 758, 555 
Motalei@anada Hebruanyn | 04 Saseeaen eed tte «ues ae 138, 417 67,322 2,544, 452 5,017, 492 
Rocala@anadandantianvadl Od Satie orien ae erste carta uss 106, 367 57, 765 1,999, 849 3, 924, 641 
Motal © anadawuebnuan yosemite ste aerets < oiete- 102, 972 38, 068 2,006, 459 3, 916, 634 


a 


TABLE E-6.—PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY 
NUMBER OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX 
AND PROVINCE, AS OF FEBRUARY 28, 1948 








Number of Days Continuously on the Register 





Province and Sex 











6 and 73 and 
Total wader 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 bean 
Prince Lidwarduslandaeen tte ci wear 1,356 253 94 217 450 223 119 
MIVA] Set eh ye ec be coal 1,161 205 79 181 401 194 101 
Remaleeiys eer erat aa ou 195 48 15 36 49 29 18 
Nova Scotia Nee ek EEA A comer EIS tne Hoes 12,358 2,114 1,176 1, 869 3,094 1, 456 2,649 
Mia lee reeset Ge eee reiein as 10, 898 1, 866 1,020 1, 656 2,701 1,322 2s 
enralesnie <n va aah oe: 1,460 248 156 213 393 134 316 
INewa Bruns wie aeeen rea eaeee ee 6, 487 1,,500 663 1,187 1,519 807 811 
IY WYSE ae ee le Cotten gneen Cem aa 5,394 L281 579 1,017 1,210 700 607 
HEmale ween. stots sete ae 1,093 219 84 170 309 107 204 
[AYiT2 eYerunchiod nen tro At One eet ne aeons 45,952 9,507 4,505 7,890 11,083 6, 353 6,614 
(A WES es ee 2 Ne Mae ie a 387,696 8,010 3, 858 6, 767 9,324 5, 467 4,270 
IRemMaAlG RA ee oe Ae anche 8, 256 1,497 647 1 lg? 1,759 886 2,344 
ON CARIO ee ree ea aa tie eae 41,794 8, 208 Teel 8,089 8, 995 4,236 5,089 
Mialet ute. vine maha e 82,799 6, 082 6, 290 6, 812 6, 928 3,459 3, 228 
Remaleaie ok sant eine te ct 8,995 2741.26 887 L200 2,067 777 1,861 
Man lobaenry tend crac torte etaes hes 9,365 1,904 664 1,368 2,728 Stave 1,344 
INE Set Macc aite teh ceoie hia cise 6,712 ih, Ses 478 947 1,760 1, 150 1,044 
Hemdle Se hes tok. one 2,653 571 186 421 968 207 300 
Saskavchewallwere ia: ecw ise cress eect is 6, 196 974 510 996 1,679 1,179 858 
Vi ae eee er oe vance Ata iecaece teh 5,064 802 410 792 1,330 1,003 727 
eral ere erie atiycta tae ected is? 172 100 204 349 176 131 
FeW W aYert te Reon, ah eee ROD eo ete PER ORS Oe 6, 468 1,393 616 1,141 1,570 879 869 
IMialonprere ks ose ae SS: 5,189 1,100 486 908 1,215 743 737 
Hemal eae sie eee a oe 1,279 293 130 233 355 136 132 
BritishiColumDiameose. seaacticAse tena 23,377 4,932 2,567 3,715 5,449 3, 059 3, 655 
INF AL OM gee ote sttnan s coe ae 18, 207 3,948 2,097 2, 886 3, 942 -2, 452 2,882 
Hema Gare: eniee es oe ms 5,170 984 470 829 1,507 607 773 
TOTAL A Ry Career ERRATA reer Lace eit 153,353 30, 785 W972 26,472 36, 567 19,549 22,008 
IME AT ee Beara ate ioe Seas 123, 120 24, 627 15,297 21, 966 28,811 . 16,490 15, 929 
OR APAT OA ee wera cee a thes 30, 233 6,158 2,675 4,506 7,756 3,059 6,079 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-I1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


V 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


a ————— 
eo SSSSSSeaaaeEeea=QaaaaaaeaaaaaeSa—a—ee——— — —_—«—<—_—_0_ 0 ——_———a—as—— 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 



































Percent- 
age ‘| Retail 
Increase Fuk Home ; Prices 
a qsitee, | Total | Food | Rent | ‘and | Clothing | vu'and | lancous econ 
1939 Light Services modities 
only) Tf 
LOA ra Pen ees oe eres alllace cretacatetonats 79-7 92-2 72-1 ioe: 88-3 69-6 
LOTR ea cae ces sea ae ae 80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 70:0 
1O1G eee eee seve Salm ohtaian as 87-0 103-9 70-6 75°4 109-8 74-1 
DOT Merete screen lemeeare ersten 102-4 134-3 75-8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
TOTS eres crite Lee's alice it sles 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
BO) EY ease SL eee Bina leal aera ee 126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
ODO ea aes ae Se cL A ereiomenee 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
NOD LE ral as bas he Als. co aentiowe ave 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
PP tae Je eee acer Re eee Aa 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
NODS As Wien weseme cite lioats RRR tone 120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
DU Poser eee ety eral Sha Irae rata 118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
O26 eo Hiner ie semen lars ay, weoiete tae 119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
VO ZO Re ee see tg Le we nes 5, Sapa 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
NAPE SR a ean glee gm FEE AN 119-9 | 1380°8 114°5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
LOZ See Tee eae cote ln aparece dae 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
PAY iieserwe Si Md sty aie IE atic BA 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
LOGO eRe sas woe ears 120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
NO STP Ier hrcetans carseat ce ane eee 109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
OS De re en teres cant Geer 99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
TRO E Ke oN ty CURE nauk Cia ieee cba ae 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
IR Y Dee ll Nek Ac Be a Rae] Weg aon 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
NOS ORT an dha einer (elem 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
LOSG eres ia reste hates ae eae 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
DATE ae ee notte Wats, Wttea Ic creas oRROMNG 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
LOSS ee tices acts ae okrele teeta as a 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
MOSO 28 Bent lah tetes cater eme tee 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
OA eh es cube aes 4°8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 169-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
LOFT eeree hia seein. 10°8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
Ut Osa as RS 16-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
OAS Baya eee cavers 17°65 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
UU 2 eee adr sa Ee Bes 18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
LOAD ic ioe od aie oke 18-6 119°5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
TOAG cients aegis 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
19472 eine e eae 84°4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
1946 
Vanuarycoce deere. 18-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
Mebruarvicweon se a 18-9 119-9 132-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 126-2 
March teeta: 19-1 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 126-7 
Aprile ere neuer ee 19-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
MSY (Nee eee raat cele ate 21-0 122-0 137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 129-5 
TUNE erecta 22-6 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 112-1 132-1 
DULY tue wesc tee c ets 24-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
AUugUsti es ceils tes 24-6 125-6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 135-1 
September......... 24°6 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 135-0 
October. 2.652. 25-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
November......... 26-1 127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 137-3 
December.......... 26-1 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 114-1 137-2 
1947 
JANUATY. Ao eee tee 26-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
February........... 26-8 127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 115-5 137-9 
BICD one sete stale eters 27-9 128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 116-0 139-4 
April ser: atcn ee 29-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-2 
MAY. Ache caeterne ciaercints 82-0 133-1 154°9 115-4 116-2 140-0 138-6 116-8 145-2 
JUNE eto chee te 83-8 134-9 157-7 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 117-1 147-4 
Ul yA lee ieee 84°8 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
AUgUSE 5 hak seek 85-5 136-6 160°6 117-8 118-6 145-5 143-7 117-2 150-2 
September......... 88-8 139-4 165-3 117-8 121-1 152-0 147-4 117-5 154-7 
October teen ce 41-1 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 
November......... 42°65 143-6 173-6 119-9 122-6 157-0 151-4 118-2 160-6 
December.......... 4he& 146-0 178-7 119-9 120-3 159-3 154-9 119°8 164-4 
CAT hn eros ois 84.4 135.5 159.5 116.7 115.9 143.9 141.6 117.0 148.8 
1948 
VANUALY seen co eles 47-1 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 
Hebruary ee eeeas 48-9 150-1 186-1 119-9 120-1 165-1 159-9 122-8 170-0 
Marche ® Serna pice. 49-6 150-8 185-9 | 119-9 121-0 169-9 161-2 122-8 171-0 
Beer ewe Oke); A 7 ae, YEE eo ee 


*For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939= 100 
t Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 








Beef Pork 
2 BS a 
a (3) 2. e 
é 6 2 o> sal ae 
Locality aes 3 i 7 £2 ey a6 
e PS aac ® 6 S fo) 0 ® wt, 
td wd ey, . = q © a ta «0 
gr) Be erg | 2. ile ow lee | ee ee 
ois alae dy Sede et tame ee eles pe cate a 
re ie) oU pe} Se) leh eee bh oS ns a> 
ig Lota am) on alee! ic Worm PES ava So 
$3 | 88 | 33 | 38 | 28| 98 | 22) BS | BE | 8 
a 2 ee 0 a | > ss fs Fe a 
cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts 
P.E.I.— Cc 
1—Charlottetown ss. enisteaer cle tice HDA OMeD lO) ed Senile oor onl Goosen Mente net necrer: Gehl IPs cree. 65-3 
Nova Scotia— ‘ ec 
DEE alifaxmorcn sath san srncnestel estas se 54-9 | 50-1 47-6 | 33-6] 31-0] 25-3] 52-3 53-1 40:5 | 62-4 
c 
S——INewGlaszOW sessile csoe aoe ones DELS lL Dl Onl moose momo eee = 54-4 57-5 | 46:0} 68-9 
7 PET SKiZ0 bitoni ean a ae Boom mon anacon ook 62247 edocs aoe Onl mor On more ania: AOA | TOS onda 68-1 
5 PUTO ach harass hove ete ee ne eee ase BO) EME Ao Ne GEO Evia) le ab coalenoen toe 54-2 | 40-3 67-5 
New Brunswick— 

GE rederictons ten tek de relem et deeoe 56-0 | 50-4] 50-7] 34-6 | 32-3] 36-0} 53-0] 48-9 37:0 | 65-7 
NUNC LOMe sorte. csa hesd oie aero i cahateeye Ta Oo 9) [DORON |) cook Oma doco) ernie 52:0 | 54-3 | 41-6] 71-2 
c 
SAIN EDOM are roieine to's ieee tale sie oan 56-4] 52-0] 48-5] 33-3] 30-9} 37-2] 51-7] 54-9 41-9 66-5 

Quebec— 

Q= = NICOUBIMNL ayceeceneerc ee es tiers oe 582s 54:0) lerodes 412 OF | 82-0 Meee 53-7 | 53:4 | 46-0] 76-7 
LOE a ee Wen she rae stern hate 50:0 | 47-9} 47-4] 33-1 30-7 | 37-5 | 50-0} 48-6 37-5 | 63-6 
Cc 
1M ——Miontrealenc. asta serot tea ect at selene 54:0 | 50-0 |] 50-8 | 32-3 29-2 | 35-7 53-2 | 47-4 39-6 | 67-7 
12—"@uebecievas: . woe eesee ayes cies 56-0 | 52-3} 52-0] 33-6] 27-7 | 38-0] 51-3] 45-1 38-4 | 62-9 
c 
13—-Stublyacinthes cei. cid tae 49-3 | 44-6] 45-6] 35-4] 27-7 SO nd | eee 52-6 | 40-6 | 64:5 
4 St JObNS ean ence cm ose ane ee HOrOM MDS. 1 Pe 4oronl Moo one oor Om niane er 51-3 | 47-3 | 42-0] 66-5 
c 
15=Sherbrooke 1s)2c dale vo hve Salas 55-3 | 51-8 | 47-8] 31-5] 28-6] 44-4] 50-3 51-1 | 41-0} 65-5 
TOS BOre levees Oe incon esol ete ets 51-0 | 46-5 |’ 48-3 Be ere pede i ho tall eee Ran 49-2 | 40-1 68-3 
IW—TPhetfordeMines: } oo. scan ate s's ves ANG |b 2 Yefe( eM are Ih SB BIoe | OR cial hae ote llenc carck © 43-1 38:0 | 54-7 

P c 
18——Three Rivers: bois sane non guts 53-3 | 48-1 AG=Gwl Mo OrOm|l Macon ates 49-71 48-3 | 39-8 65-3 
Ontario— 
10 Belleville sinics.b4 cise cic oe tetes sheds HUsaye49 8. ol 00) moo Onlmo lade tere ce. 52-3 | 51-2 | 40-3 |. 68-1 
20-—Brantlordyic ts eis wate eee Lae 52-8 | 49-0 | 50-4] 35-3 | 32-2] 37-5| 538-7 | 54-4] 38-6 67-6 
21—Brockwillen vores. sigs ea oer YHOO) |. lar aye re “etoar als eva h ee, ay | asto3} 41-2] 69-8 
Doge NACHO tls cakt acelin or attests 58-00 S s4906n|) Diesen O4\a) col OW eae Epjol/ |p atsjca! 41-0 67-8 
Zs—COMWwalleste. occa cms janes saree 53-0 | 49-1 51-4] 33-9] 32-7] 41-0] 56:0] 50:6] 42-4] 66-7 
2A——Hort Williants.sinctae canes ee mae Bled 4Ss (alleco ls On so.O moO 0m ene 53-6 55-1 46-8 69-5 
Da OY alice Sg eRe De Re Tar Nene Gt RE Sa EYSe lh Tighe sh EOae wey ally |i SY ORY ee oo. alloc acoac 57-5 | 42-0] 68-8 
DOr CrO lp lia Me a cheice ee rac. Wel eesti 53-4 | 51-7} 52-1 86-6 | 33-1 | 42-3 |. 54277) 54-1 38-4 70-1 
ZiT emi tones cau tee Mos ee 53-7] 50-9] 51-9] 35-7] 33-5] 42-0] 54-6] 55-5] 38-4 66-7 
Z8—s IN SSLON 6 sis wie) whe a eee eather eua he 52-1 AS Gare 9 Ol iecooa|iuoOr Omi 52:0 | 51-9 37-0 | 66-7 
29-—Katchener .. e..0.5.4 pec eee a se ae 53-4] 49-8 | 51-4] 35-1 32-1 41-6 | 53-4 56-2 | 38-4 | 69-3 
SO— WON ON Gertie tess cae ea eset: 51-4 | 49-4] 50-5 | 34-9} 31-3] 39-3] 53-6] 52-9 36-6 | 65-5 
al Niagara: Halle sis oe sae Ae ee 52-3 |. 60-34 51-0 | 32-9 |> 31-04 ....... 55:5 | 52:3 41-6 68-5 
BI—INOTENYDS AV oe ate ac eis ae eon 51-5 | 48-7] 49-8 | 33-3 SHIA Ne oan 4 54-3 | 58°) |) 37-3 68-7 
33—Oshawa seen gees Leo eee DIOS 50: 7a 502) | O42 4 ols Onl Osco eer 53-0 | 36-1 67-5 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, MARCH, 1948 
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Locality 3 
ga 
* AQ 
gs 
- 
cts. 
P.E.1.— 
1—Charlottetowns..2/.32.6+s..>+- +e 28-5 
Nova Scotia— 
PEASE oto sauan doo DacBaoauepOnoCT 29-1 
B= New: Glasgow eee ar eresieiels 28-8 
/ ES IGNUEN 55 anqdce Sonoo Hapuboe Gogo 29-1 
R= MPIC), capi oe momo sor abo drageddot 29-6 
New Brunswick— 
G——Hredericvonivqanie sti oe ciojsleielerers 29-2 
7—Moncton........ hig Taerer ORE ie A 29-3 
Re= Saintedo lan et eerie a ersela riick. 28-7 
Quebec— 
9= @hicoutimtns ccm aes treet 30:3 
TOE a cron eres Vas aoe week 27-3 
iW WiGhidsl eter pancndconudvonoacdaL 29-5 
fo ue beC mata eae oo te cae eee len 28-7 
EE hip JB AIAKOUNGNE, codniia oom oe nanode 28-9 
14 StaJohnsy creer on ce ae tans ce cet: 30-0 
15-— Sherbrooke sia at <u)s iiss olecepicee aves 28°3 
1G —Sorelee acter etna eMail tei 29-0 
Lj dee thord wMTin eSien-/< sete lokepatei ohare 30°5 
18—T hree Rivers! ig... erhs Lie eat 28-5 
Ontario— 
19— Bellevillencuasad css tyre otis 28-7 
20— Brantiord.eie sce Sas eee 27-0 
2)-—Brockwille teem serra. eerie’ 28-2 
22—-C@hathambucmeacncisocistecia ate src. 27-4 
Doo COIN Wall tee ay anak eee ce AeS, 27-8 
94— Wort, Willett. «av lersiac aos seta ae 26-9 
D5 Galt een Nete alas ances «teat 27-9 
26-—Guel pl nog aetna ae ad dooltinie eis ace 27-4 
27 HAMINGOM pyc a Sasa ates cis Saw Sa 27-5 
28 —K in getOnses ian. lied vn cen Se Sys 9 27-3 
20 = Kibehenen cc cae ne esp heres © 27-6 
SOs LORGON ea saise sae rea cet mere ok as 27-3 
81 —Niaearatalilsie ec stas cise atin aie orale 27-6 
39 NOrthe Ba vanessa cn reset ec ssine tats 28-1 
33-——Oshawa tens ceie einemiels ca ere atetele stey= 27-4 
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per lb. package 
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Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ large, 
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Butter, creamery, prints, 
per lb. 
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Cheese, plain, mild, 


per 4 lb. package 
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Bread, plain, white, 


wrapped, per lb. 
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Rolled oats, package, 
per lb. 


8 oz. package 


Corn flakes, 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 





Beef Pork 
aaa tp > : es oO 
g eam pe 8 
= » = 
Q 2 —_s 
Locality Bis RL Roser ie say bie es Peel Uae ke 
ad a ae : I e S of | 3g “8 
3 3 -~O » fs me oar a ' on 
Ronee i CUM mek ccutrsaee a POL RE Ree Pag So 
A oles et 1 Piao Bie nell oe] WS lal brake Art eg = el = a UB = 
Nala on] a) on aa hee eealie= con ac rare eu 
68 |88 | s3 | 38 | 8 | gs | 88 | BS | ee] 8s 
a on fey 8a 2a oa am pr 2 a oh 
n or fat —Q 7) > 4 ico Fy Q 
cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts 
Be OLERWA Ld Di cou hoes ce eallomel 51-5 | 48-3] 50-9] 32-9] 380-1] 35:3] 53-6] 49-3] 37-9 | 65-5 
85—Owen Sound.............00 cece wee S280 49-90 2 0 Oi ees ee Oi ode ly ie areas outa ae 53-1 38-6 | 66-0 
86—-Peterborough: eid ee eee 54-0 | 51-1] 52-3] 36-9] 33-7| 41-2] 53-3| 55-3] 37-7 | 71-4 
Si POrteArthurs: se eee sien D0 Gillen 47 ale 47min Soul toe. aul eres 54-3 | 52-1] 42-9 69-0 
38—St. Catharines................0... 5325] GOsbal® Olie2 | oOr201) O2°2 aa ware 56-7 | 57-4 | 38-7 68-6 
39—St. Thomas. .... 0065... ce0 lus ee 51-5 | 48-6] 49-5] 35-5] 31-3] 35-0] 52-2] 57-0] 42-3 68-7 
40 Sarnia ns hhuctm oe iicy eho tc) 5229 | 49-8 1. (50-9 | 35°21) 30-7)... 52-4 | 53-3] 35-6] 67-0 
c 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.................. 52-4] 49-5} 47:7] 32-7] 33-4 ]....... 52-8 | 55-3] 46:2] 68-3 
42 Stratlord sl ace mie ans een AO OAT cA a Se Onl Sor Gul ios Olsen aidne 52-0 | 37-7 67-7 
SS UGDUFYo rAd.) oer se ells otto stent 51-6 | 49-2] 47-1 34-7 | 31-4] 40-3] 51-0] 51-8] 40-6] 69-2 
Aa— Timmins. Ose ee tek Say i 52°4 | 60-2} 50-2] 33-5} 33-1 40-4] 538-4] 53-5] 41-5] 68-4 
£5——Torontas sneak one ee hee 53-5 | 50-4] 53-7 | 37-71 34-0 | 42-1] 54-5] 54-6] 38-1 67-4 
c 
46— Welland: uperm ata et baa Ces HOS a AG one Oe OMe nSoe Ss tee SOA eee eran 55:6 | 41-4] 66-0 
41 —-WINGSOL Miesuiie,, see tah ada dee & 52-4] 48-8] 49-6] 34-1] 31-5]....... 54-4] 55-8} 39-8] 66-5 
48—Woodstock.................00005- 2-3) |) 049231 49-3 1935-00 8085i 12.26... 57-3 | 56-5 | 41-7 68-5 
Manitoba— 
492 Brandon ieee aes te Nene OA On erA SEOUL See aoa yo es Olle tenon ene eh SSS SK" bonne rare 68-7 
c 
HOW inniper serves wedi a Mets wen A ale 50:4 | 45-4 | 42-8} 30-4] 29-5] 34-0] 49-8] 52-1] 40-1 67-5 
Saskatchewan— c 
Ol Moose da wil: en she, Was ee ees ee 48-8 | 45-4] 45-4] 31-4] 31-4 ]....... 48-3 | 50-5] 38-7] 71-2 
c 
52—Prince Albert.................... 47-3 46-3 | 44-0] 31-0] 30-7 | 35-7] 47-0] 48-0] 37-0] 66-6 
bS—SReging iyiacuscch okie cok tees Wee 47-9 | 44-7] 44-8] 28-6] 30-2] 36-7] 49-8} 51-3] 40-0] 69-7 
$4 Saskatoon os./= teeth eens 50-1 46:6 | 47-9] 382-2] 31-9] 42-0] 51-9] 53-0] 39-2] 73-2 
Alberta— Cc 
DO—-Calpary it nat wae eh a we ke hie 50-2 | 47-1] 47-1 82-3 | 31-2] 383-8} 48-8 | 52-5] 42-4 76-7 
6 runthellen aren wees oe en EAD Bee SST OE le? WAST AL RA Boe al Bee tN Fh Pie 54-0 | €1-6 | 75-7 
Sig Hammonton ae ee ee a ee 49-4 | 45-8} 46-3] 31-3] 31-4] 36-9] 47-9] 50:3] 39-0] 69-3 
Cc 
O8—Lethbridge.ir osu eee ono. OL Sas ON mAsso Mm ool OT mboe Ome male enter 54:0 | 41-0] 75-5 
British Columbia— 
5O—— Nanaimo) wn. oc. seni g heen Ae Oia Oar Olt O450 || ous lel coe Ol leant te 55-8 | 59-0 | 42-2] 83-1 
60—New Westminster................ 56-4} 51-0] 53-2] 35-4] 34-9] 35-0] 54-1 57-6 | 44-7] 75-3 
61—Prince Rupert.........:.......... SiO) O22 Osta O4sor lun ode Or moos alleen 60-0 | 57-5] 45-7 81-4 
iy aco Big Woot care bape SuatnaD reece Ai hl yes 56-6 | 52:7] 56-0] 38-0] 37-2] 39-0] 55-8] 61:0] 46-6] 80-4 
638—Vancouver, .. 22... . 5s ccc ec cece 56-8 50-9 52-7 35-1 34-6 37-2 53-3 57-1 39-9 77-1 
G4 —-ViCLOTIAPN) o) broaisoaicis ono 56:3 | 52-4] 53-0 | 35-4] 34-6] 39-4] 54-3] 57-0] 48-5] 78-2 
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Ahi ie : 
3 | 8 Bec glows Wolke g 
oe | Se = . = & 26 Cy g 
Locality 80 fo of x 4 Sie PY Bier) bee g © 
oe og ea g a3 5 | & 3 bo 
° cS) a. . -8 
a ss © ao 1.90 
SA] $8] 9S i a | ae | BR 2 gs 
ei GA Pon Pe oe Cn Oia ans ee ea Dlr -Ab a = ie sO ke br 
as} ef} ho] F] oh | ge | Ge | C8 | ge] Se 
o by BK mt 1) ha es 2k gk Ps Se | Sh ee 
BS] Sh) 88) S28) Sh] 28] BF | oh] Sa | se 
4 na cs) a mQ oO sa) em os Oo 





SAO WA rasa Ue so eieicis Brateersiststelecrehs 27-8 30-6 53-2 17-0 | 71-9 28-4 8-4 6-1 10-0 14-1 
S5-=—O wen SOUNG is 255s ols cs Swseis ais «or eihe 28-3 | 31-5] 49-5] 17-0] 72-9] 27:3 8-7 6-2 8-6 | 13-5 
36—Peterborough...............-.... 27-2 | 31-1 52-6 17-0 72-1 27-7 8-7 6-1 10-1 13-4 
S71 LOLtpATUMUIe, erlteseeteit si ee ieee sas 26-2 29-1 55-2 18-0 70-6 29-1 9-3 6-1 8-3 12-6 
38—St. Catharines.................... 27-8 30-8 | 54-8 17-5 72°5 28-2 8-9 6-3 9-4 14-3 
39—Sto DP homasy vias hsilealcveler ioe eyemieres 28-0 | 30-9] 52-9] 17-0 | 72-9] 27-4 8-7 5-9} 10-1] 14-3 
WO Sari A: cea saca ts ha sean 0736 Vasa-2)| -ooe1 | 17-0). 72-6: 1 28°5 9-3 6-2 9-8} 13-9 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.................. 28-7 | 30:3] 57-4] 18-0} 72-1] 28-2 9-2 6-2] 10-2} 14-0 
A2-—StPAtLOLGs. siscieiseiers cievciere tovsieiniclene ots 28-4 32-2 |. ol-1 17-0 72-5 28-1 9-0 5:7 10-4 14-5 
AS <oSud DUPY slits sa.4 «ale meats oo’ Heiek 28-2} 31-2] 54-6] 18-0] 72-4]. 28-2 9-3 6:4 9-5 | 13-8 
AAPM NING eeigsiae alsieeete soos ister sh 27-9 31:0 56-0 19-7 72-2 27°7 9-7 6-1 9-9 13-5 
45 NOLONUO NS sortie ins ereleiels ote tele oa 28-2 | 30-7 53-2 18-0 | 72-3 26-9 9-3 6-0 9-5 13-7 
46-— Wellandss, cadavers ss see tcs cist itech 98-1 | 31-7 | 52-6] 17-9] 72:9] 27-9 9-3 6-1 9-8} 13-3 
ATW INGSOT ae asset soo eretaials eyeteiel Sasol 27-3 | 30-5 | 52-4] 18-0} 72-7] 28-1 8-9 6-1 9:7} 13-6 
48—Woodstock.............0.02-%05% 27-5 | 31-4 50:3 17-0 73:0 27-0 8-9 5-6 9-7 14-3 
Manitoba— 
49-— Brand ons: tia cies oasis wisies (sole eles 25-4 | 32-3 53-1 16-0 69-6 29-0 8-9 6-1 8-1 13-2 
BOW innipeg... ccc. els deve oy sie bce o Sailors 25-9 | 30-8| 54-8] 17-0] 69:9] 28-8 9-2 6-0 9-0] 13-5 
Saskatchewan— 
1 MOOSE BWierenia sites 8 eiala eesisiorsce: 24-8 34-0} 50-0 17-0 69-3 28-4 9-1 6-0 9-4 14-7 
52—Prince Albert.................-. 25-9 32-5 | 51-4 17-0 69-8 | 27:3 7:6 6-1 8:4 13-5 
Sas) Shea ba unos con SOE CIA TCE 25-6 | 34-0] 51-4 16-0 69-2 29-2 9-0 6:2 7:8 14-4 
54—Saskatoon............0eeeeeeeees 25-4] 33-0] 53-1 17-0 68-9 28-0 9-0 5:8 8-0 13-1 
Alberta— 
Bb— Calgary sagan serie atone 5 @ sists 25-0 | 31-4] 50-7] .17-0] 70-1] 27-3 9-6 6-0 8-2 | 14-0 
§6—Drumheller....... RM RS 26-4} 32-8] 50-8 17-0 71-0 | 28-8 10-4 6:4 10-9 13-9 
B(— Ham Ontomiewrnis cis siisieke s sreloe pe ci 25-1 32-5 | 49-0 17-0 70-2 27°7 8-8 6:0 8-9 13-6 
88—Lethbridge.................ss008- 25-4 32-1 51-6 17-0 69-2} 28-7 10-4 6-0 7:9 13-4 
British Columbia— 
BO—NGNASING 5 i050 doen nner he ses 98-6 | 32-3} 49-5| 17-7] 72-0] 29-7] 12-0 6-5 9-5 | 14-1 
60—New Westminster 98-4 | 31-6 | 48-4] 15-0] 70-7] 28-4] 10-7 6-2 9-3] 14-3 
61—Prince Rupert................... i 2oel 34-6 56-4 20:0 | 72-0} 31-2 13-0 6-& 11-0 14-2 
62 Trail oe atase yet siefered.s see eass 27-0 | 33-9 | 53-5 18-0 71-9 29-0 12-0 6-7 9-1 13-9 
68—Vancouver.................--005- 28:3 | 31:4] 48-3 15-0 70-5 28-1 11-4 6-2 9-1 13-5 
RE. ViINCGPiG es sica pekte’ 2 wn Gh siz» 030 oe 98-6 | 32-6 | 49-3] 17-0] 70-7] 29-1] 10-7 6-3 9-7 | 14-0 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


ae 
ee OOOoeeale*q®o®q®n®mqoooo (OO 





Canned 
Vegetables 
, ad 
A a 3 
_- ra Q 
3 oO > ~ w > 
: ou ici ics 8. 2 3g aa 
Locality ie ss gs g= is] ; es 3 : 3 gs 
<2) SON “aN Be 2 te) | © o o EN 
$ co oie) 3° ore 5. c= Veer a, aS aS a Oo 
SO SS 0 OR MSc) ere) SS ee Sra al eas | as 
Bn ies ou A:d 5k Bu oH ort Es eae q 3 ves 
5a 8 8. | AT aisle el he ede hci nd Metta temnN eee 88 
SI Ay 12) [aa] 2) Ay AY ae) ro) 4 5 
cts cts. cts. cts. cts. Cts: cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
-E.1.— 
1—Charlottetown............ 27-5 | 18-1] 22-8] 15-3} 11-4] 46-1] 21-1] 24-5] 48-9] 64-0] 52-5 
Nova Scotia— 
Peel a EMOTE) Gn MSE hy Kean Ae 27-71 18-9 | 21-5] 15-6] 10-2} 58-5 | 19-7] 20-5] 39-3] 49-4) 54-0 
3—New Glasgow............ 25-4) 18-1] 21-0] 15:6 9-6] 59-1] 22-1] 22-5] 44-3] 56-1] 54-0 
4 SY AHEY .ccccve nse os 0% 3 cele 29:0 | 18-6} 21-6} 16-1 11-6 | 62-2] 21-4] 24-5] 42-7] 56:3] 52-6 
OS DRUTOMesm ache tise col 26-6} 18-1] 22-6] 15-4 9:9} 58-1] 20-3] 20-7] 387-4} 52-8] 55-3 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............... 30-1 19°64 25-0) | 295-7 1) 19-8) ) 585) | 177 | 23-2015 41-61) 56-0) | ol 7 
daz ONCLOM sian. fetes ese -e sree 25:7 | 18-9] 23-1 14°5°5}) 10-37) °56-57)0 17-7 |) 23-4) 8729 | 472) 7 938"8 
S=—Saint JON ss ees ae ees oles 28-4] 18-1] 24-1 15-0) )* 11-6) |) 55-1 18-0 | 22-4] 41-9 | 40-9] 52-6 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi............... 28-3 17-7 | 27-4{ 15-1 12-0} 65-4} 15-3} 24-0} 51-7] 58-7] 56-7 
A Tr ee tee poreiegeiceerevatirs chet 25-6 | 16-4] 22-8] 14-4] 11-1 62-0 | 19-3] 21-4] 31-3] 39-3] 51-5 
Ti——Montreal he aaacee ace ae 23:8 | 17-9 | 22-9 14-7 | 12-1] 59-6] 20-8} 22-6] 386-5] 41-8 | 50:3 
12=—Quelbec, vaca acnenaaen 25-0 |. 19-1] 24-4] 14-5] 11-6 | 57-6] 21-7 | 238-1} 37-4) 48-7] 51-5 
13—St. Hyacinthe............ 22-2} 18-9} 21-1 14-4] 11-1] 60-7} 20-3] 21-5] 48-9] 51-7] 49-9 
14 St. Johngewack cue cee 23-0 | 20-6} 20-6] 14:3 11-5 | 62-1 | 21-7} 28-2} 41-6] 44:7] 50-9 
15—Sherbrooke............... 24-5 | 17-6} 23-1 14-8} 11-5] 58-1] 22-0} 24-5] 37-0] 43-3] 52-1 
iG Sorel Meee so. Wispeoeaseecict’s 24-8| 16-5| 22-9] 14-6] 11-3 ]- 58-9] 19-5 | 23-2] 42-6] 50-0] 50-2 
17—Thetford Mines........... 23-8} 17-8 | 20-5] 14-4} 11-1 59-9 | 22-0] 24-8] 46-7] 52-6] 54-0 
18—Three Rivers............ 23-9} 17-0} 28:3] 14-6] 11-7] 59-7] 20-4] 24-1] 42-9] 46-0] 50-5 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville................. 24-4] 17-6] 24-3] 15-9] 10-1] .64-0] 21-3] 21-5] 38-2] 36-8] 51-4 
20——Brantlord ade nite terete ioe 26-4] 18-0] 21-8 | 14-3 10-1 | 62-2} 20-3) 21-4] 35-1] -33-9]} 50-1 
21—Brockwville.......20cc0e0e 27-7 | 18:4] 24-0] 15-5 9-7 | 64-7 | 21-4] 22-7} 387-5} 41-3] 52-1 
J2—COhathamics.ciecenss2 ase: 27-1 18-1 | 28-9] 14-7 9-9} 62-2] 20-7] 21-0} 32-7] 38-4] 50-6 
28—-Cormwallics i225 sae noneioes 25-6 | 19-5] 28-3] 15-3 11-5} 64-6] 18-3} 28-3] 33-1] 37-3] 51-5 
24—Fort William............. 27-1 17-3 19-7 | 15-7 9-5 | 62-6] 20-6] 23-4] 37-0} 47-7] 50-3 
26-— Gal ties kee darn veainee Ns 26-6 | 17-8 | 21:3 15-9 | 10-4] 65-8} 20-8] 20-3] 35:9] 39-7] 47-6 
26—Guelph.Gavnee aseecceiese 25-7 | 18-1] 22-9} 15:0} 10-3} 67-3 | 20-1] 21-1] 35-9 | 38-3] 48-9 
ia ELAN GONE sare ya cictneeerte 26-5 | 17-4] 22-0] 15-2] 10-2] 68-3] 20-5] 21-2] 38-9] 36-8] 49-3 
28—Kingston.....2...062+0505 26-4} 18-0] 22-2] 16-3 9-9 | 60-7 | 20-0] 22-1] 36-9] 39-7] 51-2 
29—Kitchener................ 28:0 | 18-5] 21-3] 15-4 9-9 | 64-0] 21-4] 20-6] 35-9] 39-9] 49-5 
SO LORdONeeadenietentsk itciccs 25-8 | 18-5] 23-1 14-8 9-9| 638-9] 20-1] 20-1] 34-4] 389-5] 47-8 
31—Niagara Falls............. 25-3 | 17-0] 22-1 14-7} 10-1] 65-7] 20-7] 22-7] 37-6] 35:0] 51-5 
32—North Bay... ...6.6s..2066 27-9} 18-6] 28-0} 15-7] 10-4] 66-7} 22-3 | 23-3] 35-8] 39-5] 54-8 
33 —Oshawavelicnc wes occis coe 26-7 | 17-5] 20-6] 15-3] 10-3] 62-4] 20-3] 20-9] 39-7 | 40-1] 51-2 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, MARCH, 1948—continued 








ge 
$s 
88 
8 B. 
cts 
P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown.......... 29-2 
Nova Scotia— 
2 Halilaxgas.c nani 3 cteii 30-7 
3—New Glasgow........... 34-4 
AS VCANCY: jor Aster seca hes 33-0 
Derk T ILO sh le oie e's wh sislere.s 30-2 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton.........+... 30-6 
TUONO RNs 6656 Gooddasuodc 32-1 
8—Saint John.............. 29-8 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi: 2. /..3%.- 35-0 
10 Flall y ac es eee ees ces 31-7 
11—Montreal 25...4. . sees, 30-6 
12—Quebec.................- 31-7 
13—St. Hydcihithe abe ean ete 32-5 
14—St. Johns!:...).<........ 33-0 
15—Sherbrooke;...........: 32-4 
16—Sorel’ sycuenl stagstee as ote: % 34-4 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 33-2 
18—Three Rivers............ 32-4 
Ontario— 
19-—Bolleville. onic vcs ss 32-9 
20—Brantford .2 0.05 306 wees: 31-9 
21—Brockville.............. 32-7 
22—Chathamsc.< 2360550055: 32-0 
23—Cornwall ey sc. 260%. 5). + - 31-2 
24—Fort William............ 27°8 
25—Galt. ic. ckpets txt cate os 30-2 
26—Guelphor oi .5.62% soe dees 31-1 
i AM bON ian eae a>9 oes 2 30-1 
28-—Rungston).<5.3 65.9 +05. 32-4 
29-—— Kitchener. ois ieee se'e 31-3 
$0—LondOnscw tsa. ais cts 4 31-7 
31—Niagara Falls........... 28-2 
32—North Bay.............. 32-4 
3a—Oshawass ices cope she 30-3 


Marmalade, orange, 
per 32 oz. jar 


Corn syrup, 
per 2 lb. tin 


Sugar 
& r=} 2 a. 
cts cts 
9-6 9-3 
9-4 9-4 
9-8 9-8 
10-0 9-9 
9-6 9-6 
9-7 9-6 
10:0 | 10:0 
9-7 9-5 
9-7 9-4 
9-3 9-2 
9-0 9-2 
9-0 8-9 
9-0 8-9 
8-9 9-0 
9-0 9-0 
9-0 8-7 
9-0 8-7 
9-1 8-9 
9-5 9-4 
9-3 9-3 
9-4 9-2 
9-7 9-7 
9-1 9-1 
9-7 97 
9:3 oil 
9-5 9-5 
9-1 9-1 
9-1 9-1 
9-5 9-5 
9-6 9-4 
9-8 9-8 
10-1} 10-1 
9-5 9-3 


Tea, black, medium, 
per $ lb. package 


52-6 
52-1 


Coal 


Anthracite, 
per ton 


tere eee 


oe eevee 


seer eee 


eee reese 


see wees 


19-50 


Bituminous, 
per ton 


Rent (a) 


25-00-29 -00(b) 


28-00-32 -00 
16 -00-20-00 


20-50-24-50(b) 


ee i) 


21-00-25 -00(b) 
27-00-31-00(b) 
21-00-25 -00(b) 


Sees Oe ea 


eee reese 


16-50-20-50 
50-28 -50(b) 
-00-33 -00(b) 


ann ee oe ee 


see, eels of eels lelo, a wlele el ese Kee iene 


4 Lo. pis een io! {eh ayevers: ejae eels clekensl © 


a eee eee 


eee rwesfesernesserewseee 


a ee 


eee eee 


eee eres 


a 


28-50-32 -50 
25-50-29 -50 
24-00-28 -00 
28-50-32 - 50 
32-00-36 -00 
30-00-34 -00 
27-50-31-50 
28-50-32 -50 
23-00-27 - 00 
27-50-31-50 


ee et AE ew earner ey 2 ee ee 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


ee ———— eee GT 





Canned 
Vegetables 
met : of 
ge B 3 
4 ‘4 x > > 
oo os bo 
Locality BE oa ie ce ae Hs g Ba 
os Q”. Si: Ba ian ® r= Pe eee 
-O 28 = a2 8 ee bes © © ® BN 
2 oo 36 ome) Sih Oike orn nero Tae ae -S -N go 
88 | se | 8s] °s |] sf | 83] eS |] 8] 88] 38] B38 
aon Paige ak aid = Bw oT, tee a8 a8 nats 
Be | $8 | £2 | ge | 28 | $8) 22] 38] #8] gS) ge 
B a, O ea 5 ow a ee 5 fs cS 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
S4-—OtGa weer ilie vitae eee 26-1 17-4 22-2 15-2 11-2 63-1 21-7 23-1 32-4 37-7 50-6 
35—Owen Sound............-. 27-4 18-5 22-7 13-9 10-0 63-7 20-9 20-9 34-1 38-5 50-8 
36—Peterborough............- 27-2 18-5 22-8 14:8 11-0 63-4 21-5 21-7 35-4 37-3 50-1 
3(—Port Arthurs iis. 28-1 19-2 21-5 15-0 10-7 65-3 20-6 24-2 36-0 47-4 51-4 
38—St. Catharines............ 25-5 18-3 22-4 15-6 10-2 66-1 20-9 22-4 35-5 37-1 51-4 
39—St. Thomas.............. 27-3 18-7 24-3 15:3 10-3 66-3 20-3 20-6 37-9 44-2 52-1 
40 Sarnia ns daececisfe steeds 26-8 19-3 23-4 15-0 9-6 65-3 19-7 23-1 45-9 43-1 52-7 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 27-9 18-7 24-0 15-3 10-3 67-3 18-1 23-1 35-0 44-7 51-7 
42—Stratford...............6. 28-3 18-6 22-5 16-1 9-6 64-2 20-6 19-5 33-9 40-7 49-2 
43 SUCDUPY 5 vse crore aie aloe ares 27-6 17-4 23-3 15-9 11-3 64-2 21-2 22-7 35-9 42-4 54-2 
44-—PimMinss os ee ee ishe « 29-3 18-6 23-0 16-0 11-9 73-3 20-6 23°5 32-0 43-6 53-2 
A5— POLONGONs oh cae kn ee ais este 25-9 18-3 21-9 15-3 10:7 67-3 20-7 19-7 33-4 36-0 47-7 
46—Welland..............058- 24-9 17-1 20-8 14-9 9-8 63°5 19-8 19-7 34-9 35:8 50-7 
47—Windsor............---+-- 24-1 18-9 22-3 14-7 9-9 62-8 20-6 20-8 38-6 44-8 50-9 
48—Woodstock............-.. 26-0 17°5 23-0 14-5 9-7 63-8 18-7 20-7 29-4 40-6 49-2 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon..............+06: 29-5 18-7 21-0 16-0 10:7 52-2 21-0 23-0 38-9 44-0 60-0 
60—Winnipeg..............6.. 28-8 19-1 20-9 14-7 10-1 52-3 20-1 21-6 37-1 42-6 56-6 
Saskatchewan— : 
51—Moose Jaw.............26: 26-2 17-7 20-0 16-6 8-1 57-0 21-3 23-1 35-7 46-08le.8 se 
§2—Prince Albert............. 29-1 19-0 20-9 16-2 9-3 57-7 16-9 21-6 36-4 SV GN loloees cate 
GO ROZINA heh icteteisie un peate eins 27-8 19-6 20-6 15-6 8-6 53-0 19-7 23-3 32-3 37-1 62-9 
54—Saskatoon................ 30-5 18-9 20-7 16-4 8-4 61-0 16-8 21-6 35°5 45-1 49-3 
Alberta— 
bb — Calgary) ine we ctnee tees 25-2 17-7 18-8 15-3 7:9 61-4 20-5 21-5 33-3 43-4 52-7 
56—Drumheller............... 26-0 18-5 19-3 14-3 8-5 66-2 20-1 23-3 35°7 46-8 61-0 
57—Edmonton................ 27-9 17-5 18-7 15-6 9-2 45-4 20-9 23-8 39-7 42-1 58-5 
58—Lethbridge............... 28-1 17-6 18-3 14-5 8-2 54-4 17-7 22-5 28-8 46-9 56-7 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo................. 25-0 18-0 22- 16-2 9-1 65-9 20-2 21-2 31-6 40-3 60-0 


rf 
0 
61—Prince Rupert............ 27-7) 20-0} 28-0] 17-4 8-9] 69-9] 21-0] 22-6] 46-1] 48-0] 52-2 
COE TALL sctinimer seit satan 27-0 | 19-1] 19:6 
9 
0 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, MARCH, 1948—concluded 











Sugar Coal 
& Ee 
fs/ ba] ¢|_ er Rapes 
e8 38 - g . “5 Ea ds z § 3 
8 Bola 3 a) gs 2 a | 8 3. & 2, E &. 3 2. 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts $ $ $ 
34— Ottawa of ied. si cis eee 30:4 | 41-1] 32-4 9-3 Od B88 BAZ) 20-00 33-00-37 -00 
35—Owen Sound............. 30-8 | 41-1] 31-0 9-6 9-5 | 61-4] 52-4] 20-00 ]....... 18-50-22 -50 
36—Peterborough........... 31-9 | 42-7] 31-7 9-4 9-5] 60-8] 51-8 | 20-75 ]....... 27-50-31-50 
37—Port Arthur............: 26-6 | 42-8] 32-0] 10-0 9:9f" 5178 |, 00-21 esas 19-55 24-00-28 -00 
38—St. Catharines........... 27-9 | 36-7 | 32-5 9-1 9-2.| 59-6 1° 51-8 1/19-78 2.245... 28-00-32 -00 
39—St. Thomas.,........... 32-2 | 42-6] 31-8 9-7 9-7 | 60-4 | 52-5 |. 19-50 fe. 4... 22-00-26 -00 
40 Sarniaven os. tscsse poate. 33-3 | 41-5] 32-0] 10-0 9.9 e GOT ph 265: 121 ODF eterna | mtetare gate eto rincar 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 29-3 | 38-9] 31-7 9-9 927} od: On) OL Sale OR EEneee. 24-00-28 -00 
42—Stratiord..........000.6. 31:0 | 38-2] 32-9 9-8 9:7) 160-6) D155 205008 te aes: 22-00-26 -00 
43— Sudbury’. « <tacis sleet oi 29-5 | 38-9 | 34-8] 10-0 9-9] 59-9] 51-4 | 20-95 ]....... 30-00-34 -00 
44 Ting m insite. etce vei 32-1] 40-4] 34-8] 10-0; 10-0] 56-5} 51-9 | 23-50}..... my 30-00-34 -00 
45—NOrontOaere seis = ce heels 30-3 38-6 | 31-0 9-1 9-1 61-8 Of aloe O08: cemeee 34-00-38-00 
46—Welland) eae trays si. 27-6 | 36-3] 32-1 9-3 9-4] 55-4] 51-6] 19-30 ]....... i Suri ert 
A7—W IndsOrseeasdsoeae see 31-6 36-8 31-8 9-4 9-3 61-7 51-8 | 20-00 }....... 27-00-31-00 
48—Woodstock............. 30-4 | 38-2] 31-6 9-7 Oe 7 COS Lvd te 2000Ni | erania: | teuoey yee anate 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon................ 29-2.) 4456.7) 033-1 J 110-3). 10-1 | 62:1 | 90-2. |... 6. 14-25 . 23-50-27-50 
50—Winnipeg................ 29-57 |) 42°24. 31-3 |. 10:0 | 100} 55-6 | 49-1 Jase. 17-40 29-00-33 -00 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw.............. 29-7 | 38-3] 34-0) 10-5 | 10-5] 60-0] 49-3 |....... 14-00 25-50-29 -50 
62—Prince Albert........... 29-7} 41-9] 34-9] 11-0] 10-9] 55-6] 50-5)....... 12-60 21-00-25-00 
O3-= Regingd: 0 te sess hha 29-0 | 41-9 | 388-6] 10-9] 11-0 | 62-4] 58-1 ]....... 13-60 30-00-34-00 
§4—Saskatoon............... 08-410 .44.351-033-6 | 1078 | 11-2 | 60-0°]% 49-9 fo. 3.0.) 12-40 24-00-28 -00 
Alberta— 
65—Calgarys: neice. ck 95-0) [4d 716 64-1 10-1 P1078 8.18 48 | cee 10-25 27-00-31-00 
56—Drumbheller............. S020 44e2t 186-8 Ph 1-0] 11-2 POP AOS es, SUM awa 2 23-50-27 -50 
57—Edmonton.............. 27-5 | 43:6 | 32-2} 10-0 | 10-7 | 59-6 | 48-57....... 7-10(d) 26-00-30-00 
58—Lethbridge.............. 29-5 42-7 31-2 10-2 11-0 58-0 AQ OAS arated: 8-20 24-00-2800 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo.....6.5..-:-..- 30-1 42-3 30-9 9-9 10-4 59-3 DOS Obes inches Weiecerraen 18 -00-22-00 
60—New Westminster....... 28:7 | 42-1] 30-6 9-1 Gest OT sO Abeer N oxiaals 16-17 21-00-25-00 
61—Prince Rupert........... 8077p) 42-60) $8324) 5 9) 10-07) 10-0 fe b9°7 i 140e4 eet. 2, 17-25 20-00-24-00 
62-— Traits een pote 30-4 | 38-7 |. 34-0} 10-0] 10-0} 59-0) 60-1 }....... 15-13 23-00-27 -00 
63—Vancouver............. 29-1 | 38-7 | 29-5 9-3 9-5 | 59-7 | 48-6 ]....... 15-90 26-50-30-50 
64—Victorias:. 29h. 4 eee 28-3 | 41-5 | 29-8] 10-0 9-9 | 60-1]. 49-8]....... 16-85 23-00-27 -00 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 
price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. ; 

(a) Rent figures are obtained by multiplying increases since June, 1941 by the average rental determined by the 
census of that date. The increases are based upon reports from real estate agents and periodic sample surveys which are 
now being conducted by direct interview. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses, Apartment or flat 
rents have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 

(c) Averages include prices for cuts with bone in. (d) Revised. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 
' BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1948 


(Basze:—August, 1939=100) 


Oe Ee ee Se eS 
ee ——eeooooeoeweweaeaeaeaeaeeeeeeeeeeesSsS=~=$mSmS SS a OU._ORa—M|>—a——>wnrrorT 





Home 
— Total Food Rent Fuel Clothing ee aes 

Services 
IGANG tA aoc oo doce eee BOGbCd ono oad 145-5 185-8 108-1 130-2 175-2 149-9 118-9 
Saint John sae ues sect vacehios shoe cients 148-9 183-6 111-1 127-6 175-9 151-3 122-9 
Montreal........ i ilies ar nein 154-0 195-4 116-2 118-7 164-8 167-4 119-1 
TOTONtO ces tear eee ese ks ects salamat 148-1 182-8 116-5 132-5 174-1 155-2 122-7 
Winn I pegs eae scree stevcte oiele sicrscstots) sictolorelets stenater 145-6 182:6 114-4 120-9 161-2 165-7 117-6 
Saskatoonseac awe sears tcie siciis rooree arate ier 153-1 194-2 121-9 123-2 173-0 163-9 120-1 
PamMGntone! ff oi hica eee ea re rare Sees tees 145-9 188-3 107-7 104-7 170°8 156-6 121-0 
Wancolvene mer cscs ae ace eels ose ceca 149-7 185-5 112-1 129-8 174-9 153-3 124-9 


Be ee ee ee ee ee 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Basse: August, 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 
___ eas 


Dec. Aug. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Ee 














Se 
SOR - | Per | yo4r | 1945 | 1945 | 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | 4oa9 

‘Beetisirloingsteaks: S21 ae ee sate seee seca lb. 120-7 154-8 154-8 182-8 191-4 190-3 - §3-1 
Beefsroundssteakesine tae enhanc eaee eee lb. 125-7 167-9 167-9 | 200-8 | 210-5] 209-7 49-7 
Bel Cru rOas terse tea ia abe rece Sea ok lb. 125-5 174-3 174-3 208-3 216-5 | 215-7 49-6 
Beehi shoul derives nese es a ae iets stone sata aie lb. 132-7 161-6 162-3 198-7 | 213-2 | 214-5 34-1 
Beef, stewing; boneless.................0000 200: lb. 136-7 168-3 168-3 212-3 231-4 232-1 31-7 
Vealsfrontirolls bonelesszsy2 sca ee cee ee lb. 139-3 174-0 174-0 198-2 220-7 224-3 37-9 
amb Mersroast tie aise pine Meter sermccroteeiien lb. 109-9 | 164-4 152-8} 176-4] 184-5] 186-6 53-0 
Pork, fresh:loins, centre-cut:: =. o)s2.sc.-ek-s. +s lb. 125-3 143-8 143-8 181-4 197-5 196-1 53-3 
Pork: freshishoulder; hock-off,,.1)..5.--e.502-.- lb. 127-0 | 143-4 143-4 192-7 | 212-1 212-6 40-5 
Bacon, side, faney, sliced, rind-on.............. lb. 132-3 141-5 142-5 196-0 219°5 | 216-7 69-1 
ard puree tanner Site aioe eh be ae lb. 151-3 157-9 | 159-6 | 245-6 | 244-7} 243-9 27-8 
Shortening, vegetable...) oi... cee enc eeee- lb. 134-7 137-5 | 187-5 |' 219-4 , 218-7 | 218-1 31-4 
Hees, PTAAC eA MAT ROL: cpicnis ad ae cen ae ork aes doz 156-4 155-3 181-3 186-9 174-4 170-2 53-0 
Bitty SAT UA cS GRY ane cs teria c ee RRP ek ar rae ere G2 qt. 111-0 95-4 95-4 154-1 157-8 158-7 ie 
Butter, creamery, prints Er Abo RA eters meas lb. 140-5 144-3 148-0 268-1 264-5 263-4 71-9 
(Cheese, plain, mild, #1b.. <.. osveeseckicee sa pkg. 174-6 | 164-4} 165-4] 204-3] 210-3 | 212-5 28-4 
Bread, ‘plain white, WrADDCG 06 n6.0 sled atelsore eke lb. 106-5 106-3 106-3 144-4 149-2 149-2 9-4 
Blourthrstioradens, neta ua saki vata ete lb. 127-3 124-2 124-2 187-9 187-9 187-9 6-2 
ROledvoatsApke wer sene seem aes denise tenets lb. 112-0 114-0 114-0 152-0 153-6 152-0 9-6 
Cornell akess'8 02 ges seer ne as aan anil ea ae pkg. 101-1 | 100-0] 100-0] 143-5] 148-9 | 152-2 14-0 
omatoes* canneG24,S). yas ea. eth iis oes eers Sais oe tin 129-9 137-7 137-7 255-7 252-8 250-0 26-5 
Beas Canned, 2; Shi cas aie patentee Pr aA s tin 117-5 | 121-7 121-7 | 150-8 | 152-5 151-7 18-2 
COrD PEANNEd 218 sur ne acta toarie bo semen aera Se tin 128-3 132-7 | 1382-7 197-3 | 195-6 | 195-6 22-1 
BEANS MOLY, wits Fantisn cmt e ck Roe eee lb. 129-4 | 133-3 | 183-3 | 292-2] 298-0] 302-0 15-4 
CC) NTONS Re RL REH Geis nt ad de, eran a RO ee lb. 108-2 | 142-9 | 126-5] 161-2] 175-5 | 208-2 10-2 
ROERLOCRE Re seiiic ein eR Meer slivers go one ers 15 lb. 89-9 | 218-3 149-4 | 183-8} 188-4 188-4 61-8 
Presse Dub i ee OS Ree aay eee 5 ee eager lla cot lb. 115-8 120-2 120-2 | 178-9] 178-1 177-2 20-2 
‘Raisins secedless i bulk:y Meraat cis iaai ase tans lb. 104-0 107-9 108-6 148-3 148-3 147-0 22-2 
MTA SCORE RE Win. ANEW cp meL Dar me Te Den AN a: A doz. 132-5 | 154-6 | 154-3 136-5 | 1383-8 127-0 37-2 
TCTIONS SEEM pik eo iece li eitaeantt bee iain se eeco ier. doz. 111-3 | 147-7 | 148-6} 158-5} 143-1 133-8 43-5 
Jam, strawberry, 16 OZR chad Bebavateneee eee eres jar 11-13 115-1 115-1 160-1 160-1 160-1 26-3 
Peaches, ZOLOTIa! seme Aa atresia hers See ee ee tin 10-15 | 105-1 106-1 156-3 156-3 155-8 30-7 
Marmalade, orange, 16 oz jar 118-3 128-9 128-9 |} 148-8 150-2 150-2 20-4 
Com SYVTUP; ci Danie moe cee tin 138-0 158-2 157-7 | 202-0 197-4 194-5 33°3 
Suganvenanulatedimes ices cc comin sec ate ili, 132-3 132-3 132-3 149-2 149.2 149-2 9-7 
Sugar syevlow sees tc wee eee cla os eerie lb. 131-3 134-9 | 134-9] 154-0] 154-0] 154-0 9-7 
PORE RIE tek GH Cicer ARG oS CR OD amet? Ib 141-63)) 131245)" 181-7 172-55 176-9) |e 798 60-6 

Ten iis PW ova eemeel mache ma Segre Son Ay ee oe A pkg 145-2 131-6 | 131-6} 178-8} 174-1 174-1 51-2 





* Descriptions and units of sale apply to March, 1948, prices. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G—1.— STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-MARCH, 1947-1948 | 
eer 


Number of Strikes } Number of Workers 




















and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- Com- In Per se 
mencing In mencing In Man- E ee iad 
During | Existence} During | Existence Working W ki. 
Month Month Days Th Ing 
ime 
1948* 
POTTY portal ok Hee Sore agtratiaon ahem 19t 19 12,595t 12,595 135, 780 -17 
HeDIUATY Jain Pabeor eB See Ragioetny 8 15 1,863 11,082 140, 945 4513 
MGrChie came ae ed ote oe Soe eens 8 14 jaa 3,420 56, 808 -07 
Gumulativestotals.. estv 5025 toe 35 15, 693 300,000 -14 
1947 Wo Ree 
UP ERINUSELEN IA Crees exes Pane te. Sktitte A oNe | uajeeee reel 14¢ 14 3, 293t 3, 293 28, 504 -04 
PODLUATY cot ct. s eatiants cats gas Seas oe 13 21 29, 449 Boon 198, 214 +25 
OT ECT hee oh Piste ok ore ne see Lee 13 21 1,012 17,070 | 378,580 -49 
Cumulative tosis. =. ce horn: 40 33, 754 605, 298 - 26 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts 2s well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. Inthe statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 


TABLE G—2.— STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1948 (’) 








Time 
Number Involved Loss 
Industry, Occupation | in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- Working 


ments | Workers Days 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress prior to March, 1948 


LogGine— 1 70 1,500 }Commenced February 17; protesting 
Loggers, increase in rates for board from 
Carter Bay, B.C. $1.50 per day to $2.00; terminated 
March 29; return of workers pend- 
ing reference to arbitration; in- 
definite. 
MInIna— 
Coa] miners, 13 1,700 35,000 |Commenced January 13; for a new 
Alberta and British agreement providing for increased 
Columbia wages and other changes; un- 
terminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc. 1 400 9,000 |Commenced February 16; for im- 
Hosiery factory workers, plementation of award of arbi- 
Drummondville, P.O. tration board providing for in- 


creased wages and other changes 1n 
new agreement under negotiations; 
terminated March 31; conciliation, 
provincial, followed » by negoti- 
ations; compromise. 











Clothing factory workers, it 11 100 [Commenced February 17; for in- 
Hawkesbury, Ont. creased wages, piece rates; terml- 
nated March 13; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 
Metal Products— 
Metal factory workers, 1 (3) 300 4,000 |Commenced February 2; for a new 
Dundas, Ont. agreement providing for increased 


wages; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1918 (1)—Con. 
PCAN URE H) sya MRIRAS Mibehcr eee ek ec en ea Re ee a Deel 





Time 
Number Involved Loss 
Industry, Occupation ——_—_—_______——_| in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish- Working 


ments | Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress prior to March, 1948 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 1 9 100 |Commenced February 20; for in- 
Bookbinders, creased wages; employment con- 
Toronto, Ont. ditions no longer affected by 
March 31; indefinite. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during March, 1948 
LoacIine— 
Loggers, 1 160 800 |Commenced March 15; protesting 
Port Hardy, B.C. increase in rates for board from 
$1.50 per day to $2.00; terminated 
March 19; return of workers 
pending reference to arbitration; 
indefinite. , 
MANUFACTURING— ; 

Textiles, Clothing, etc.— y 290 580 |Commenced March 30; alleged dis- 

Clothing factory workers, crimination in lay-off of workers; 
Granby and unterminated. 
Roxton Pond, P.Q. 
Metal Products— 
Hardware factory workers, 1 370 1,295 |Commenced March 15; for a new 
Hamilton, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, etc., termi- 
nated March 18; return of workers 
pending reference to provincial 
conciliation; indefinite. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Taxi drivers, 1 44 88 |Commenced March 15; alleged viola- 
Toronto, Ont. tion of terms of agreement in 
dismissal of three drivers; termi- 
nated March 16; negotiations; 
compromise, two drivers re-in- 
stated. 
Water— 

Ships’ officers and seamen, 40 300 4,000 |Commenced March 1; for a new 
Halifax, N.S. agreement providing for increased 
Saint John, N.B. wages, changes in working con- 
and British Columbia ditions, union security, etc., un- 

Ports. terminated. 
TRADE— 
Wholesale grocery ware- 
housemen, 1 19 50 |Commenced March 18; alleged dis- 


Moncton, N.B. crimination in dismissal of three 
workers; terminated March 20; 
return of workers pending settle- 
ment; indefinite. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 

Garage mechanics, 45 {Commenced March 9; for a new 
Toronto, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages, pay for eight statutory 
holidays, and two weeks’ vaca- 
2 tions with pay; terminated March 
10; return of workers pending 

further negotiations; indefinite. 


— 
ise) 
for) 


Waitresses, 16 250 |Commenced March 9; against dis- 
Calgary, Alta. missal of one worker; unterminated 


= 


_ () Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned; in some cases 
incomplete: subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 102 indirectly affected. 
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The Labour Month In Brief 


In response to seasonal influences, 
employment has advanced steadily since 
early in April. By May, labour shortages 
were apparent in some sections of the 
country and in some industries. Immi- 
grants were being directed to areas where 
shortages were most persistent, and many 
students were finding temporary jobs in 
summer-active industries. 

Industrial production continued to in- 
crease. The new plant and equipment 
constructed during the past two years was 
an, important factor in this rising trend; 
while the passage of the European Recovery 
Program in the United States had bright- 
ened the outlook in many of the export 
industries. Another favourable factor was 
that strike activity during the first four 
months of 1948 was at a considerably lower 
level than in the corresponding period of 
1947. 

Along with the larger production and 
increased employment, however, there was 
a renewed trend toward rising prices; while 
there was some evidence that the volume 
of goods moving through retail channels 
was smaller than a year ago. 


Arthur MacNamara, C.M.G., LL.D., Deputy Minister 
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Employment 


Total employment in Canada was 100,000 
higher than at the corresponding date in 
1947, according to the latest labour force 
survey of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, covering the week of February 
21, 1948. The Bureau’s monthly employ- 
ment index (based on returns from leading 
industrial employers) indicated that this 
trend was continuing into April. 

However, unemployment was also some- 
what higher than in 1947. A rise of 15,000 
in the number of unemployed persons, 
which was indicated in the labour force 
survey at February 21, was attributed by 
the Bureau to unusually sharp seasonal 
declines in logging and building construc- 
tion. Despite this small rise, unemploy- 
ment only exceeded five per cent of the 
total labour force in one area of the 
country. Im the Maritimes, estimated 
unemployment in the week ending Feb- 
ruary 21 amounted to about 5:9 per cent 
of the labour force in that area; for Canada 
as a whole only slightly over three per 
cent of the labour force was unemployed. 
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The number of unplaced job-seekers 
registered at National Employment Offices 
was also slightly higher in the early part 
of 1948 than in 1947. Starting at 165,000 
at May 1, the total was 9,000 higher than 
a year earlier, but was declining rapidly 
from the winter peak of over 200,000. 


Industrial Relations 


Time loss from strikes during April was 
less than one-tenth of one per cent of 
estimated total working time. Less than 
half as many workers had been involved 
in strikes from January to April, 1948, as 
in the corresponding period in 1947, and 
the time loss was about 60 per cent less, 
_ amounting to 883,000 man-working days, 
as compared with 971,000 in the first four 
months of 1947. 

In the field of federal jurisdiction, the 
most important developments concerned the 
wage demands of various groups of railway 
employees. (See p. 571.) As the Lasour 
Gazette went to press, Conciliation Board 
recommendations had been rejected by the 
employees’ representatives, who announced 
that strike votes of the union membership 
would be held; and the two Boards had 
benn reconvened to function in a mediatory 
capacity. 

Another important dispute, described 
elsewhere in this issue, arose from the 
refusal of two inland shipping companies 
29 yenew collective agreements with the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union. 


Cost of Living 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index rose from 151-6 for April 1 
to 153°3 for May 1, 1948. Substantial 
increases for meats and _ vegetables 
accounted for a major proportion of this 
advance. The food index mounted from 
186°8 to 191-2; apart from meats and 
vegetables, price changes were moderate 
with slightly lower citrus fruit quotations 
partially offsetting scattered advances in 
other food sub-groups. Increases for coal, 
coke and gas moved the fuel and light 
index from 121-3 to 122-7. 
index rose from 119-9 to 120-9. Changes 
in clothing and home furnishings were 
small when compared with those of the 
past few months. The clothing index rose 
fractionally from 172-9 to 173-6, while 
advances and declines in the home- 
furnishings and services group balanced, 
leaving this index at 161-9. The miscel- 
laneous item. index likewise remained 
unchanged at 122-9. 
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The rentals 


Production 


The seasonally adjusted index of indus- 
trial production has continued to move 
gradually upward throughout the first 
quarter of 1948, and the index for March 
was 182-9, about 3-3 per cent higher than 
March, 1947. In manufacturing, where the 
index for March reached a new peacetime 
high of 194-2, activity based on iron and 
steel has been especially strong. Steel 
production for the month was over 286,000 
tons and current output now exceeds the 
wartime peak. Automobile shipments 
showed a strong recovery from the inter- 
ruptions caused by power shortages in the 
first two months of the year and March 
shipments were about six per cent above 
the 1947 high reached last October. 
Another heavy steel consumer, agricul- 
tural implements, is also expanding strongly 
and employment at March 1 was up more 
than 10 per cent over the last quarter 
of 1947. ' 


Retail Sales 


In contrast to the strength shown by 
data on production and employment, there 
has been some evidence that the volume 
of goods moving through retail channels 
is smaller than it was a year ago. Retail 
sales during the first quarter of 1948 were 
up 11-4 per cent over the first quarter of 
1947, even though Easter sales fell entirely 
in March this year. But the index of 
retail commodity prices was up almost 
double this amount, about 22 per cent, an 
indication that the physical volume of 
goods sold is down. Since the index of 
retail sales is based on a constant number 
of stores it ‘may understate the total 
increase in sales for the country as a whole, 
and at least part of the decline in volume 
may be offset by sales through new retail 
outlets. Almost 5,000 contracts were 
awarded for the construction of new stores 
during 1946 and 1947. 


Earnings 


Average hourly earnings, which had 
declined slightly at the beginning of the 
year, reached a new maximum at the 
beginning of March, standing at 88 cents, 
as compared with 86-1 cents a month 
earlier, and 77-1 cents at March 1, 1947.. 
At the beginning of March, the reported 
weekly wages in manufacturing as a whole 
averaged, $38.02, the highest figure in the 
record, as compared with $37.06 in the 
week ending February 1, 1948, and $33.46 
in the week of March 1, 1947. 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


The Industrial Relations 
Industrial = Committee of the House 
Relations of Commons commenced 
Committee its sittings on April 14, 
studies and elected as its chairman 
labour bill Mr. P. E. Cote, Parlia- 


mentary Assistant to the 
Minister of Labour. 

Dealing with the industrial relations bill 
(Bill 195) which had been introduced in 
the House of Commons by the Minister 
of Labour earlier in the month (LG., 
May, 1948, p. 425), the Committee decided 
not to accept further oral representations 
from interested parties, but to proceed 
immediately with clause-by-clause con- 
sideration of the bill. The Committee 
had before it the representations which 
had been made: by labour and employer 
organizations in 1947, and decided to con- 
sider such additional representations as 
they might care to submit in written form. 

During the course of the hearings, the 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, pointed out that the provisions in 
the bill setting forth the conditions 
precedent to a strike or lockout would 
outlaw sympathy strikes. 

The day-to-day Minutes of Proceedings 
and Evidence of the Committee may be 
subscribed to from the King’s Printer, 
Ottawa, at a price of $1. 


A Cabinet Committee has 
Cabinet been established to deal 
Committee on with problems related to 
Economic and the maintenance of a high 
Industrial level of employment’ and 
Development income, and in connection 

with economic and indus- 
trial development in Canada. The Com- 
mittee, whose chairman is the Rt. Hon. 
C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce and Reconstruction and Supply, 
replaces the Cabinet Committee on Recon- 
struction established in 1945 to deal with 


the problems of the transition from a 


wartime to a peace time economy. 

The following are the terms of refer- 
ence of the Cabinet Committee on 
Economic and Industrial Development as 
approved by the Cabinet on April 21, 1948. 


(1) The Committee shall 
Government on:— 

(a) matters requiring consideration 
by the Government in connection with 
general economic and industrial develop- 
ment; 


advise the 


offices 


(b) appropriate measures required 
from time to time for maintaining a 
high level of employment and income 
in Canada as a whole or in any region, 
including both the initiation of projects 
and the use of labour in this connec- 
tion; and 

(c) public investment policy as related 
to public projects and projects for 
resources development including the 
preparation and utilization of a shelf 
of reserve projects, and use of the 
Special Projects Vote. 


(2) In performance of these duties the 
Committee shall advise the Government 
on all proposals of departments and 
agencies of Government in the foregoing 
fields, whether involving expenditures or 
otherwise. 


Arrangements have been 


Movement completed by the Dominion 
by air of Government to charter 
immigrants Trans-Canada Airlines 
from U.K. planes to bring 10,000 

immigrants to Canada 


from the United Kingdom before March 31, 
1949. To provide for this increased move- 
ment by air, Canadian immigration staffs 
overseas will be expanded. 

Priority will be given to immigrants 
with assured employment awaiting them 
in Canada and officers of the Department 
of Labour will be stationed in immigration 
in the United Kingdom. The 
Labour Department officers will advise 
those intending to emigrate regarding 
prospects in Canada and will, wherever 
possible, arrange for definite placement in 
Canadian employment prior to the depar- 
ture of the immigrant. 

The first flight took place on May 11. 
The planes land at Dorval airport, Mont- 
real, and at Malton airport, Toronto. The 
Department of Labour has representatives 
at both airports to assist the new arrivals 
with respect to employment matters. 


On April 22 an Order in 


Quota Council was passed in- 
increased creasing from 20,000 to 
for entry 30,000 the number of 
of displaced displaced persons who may 
persons be admitted to Canada. 


The number of displaced 
persons admitted under this authority will 
be credited against any quota which may 
be assigned to Canada by international 
agreement. Displaced persons who are close 
relatives of residents of Canada and are 
admitted to the country as such are not 
charged against the quota of 30,000 referred 
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to so that in effect the number of displaced 
persons to be admitted will be considerably 
higher than the 30,000 figure. 

At the end of April approximately 16,000 
displaced persons had entered the country 
of whom 9,500 were workers. During the 
month of April the total number of 
workers from displaced persons’ camps 
who arrived in Canada was 2,000. Included 
among those who arrived during April 
were 600 men for employment on projects 
of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, 550 men for railway track 
maintenance work, 260 metal miners, 220 
female domstic workers and 190 garment 
workers. 


Reference was made in last 


Deportation month’s Lasour GAZETTE 
of Reid (p. 415) to the decision 
Robinson of an immigration board 
carried out of inquiry that Reid 

Robinson, Eastern Vice- 


President of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, should 
be deported under subsections (n) and (0) 
of section 3 of the Immigration Act (which 
prohibit the entry into Canada of, among 
others, persons believing in or advocating 
the overthrow by force or violence of the 
Government of Canada or of constituted 
law and authority). 

On April 23 an appeal by Mr. Robinson 
was dismissed by the Hon. J. A. Mac- 
Kinnon, Acting Minister of Mines and 
Resources. 

Early in May Mr. Robinson was 
returned to the United States, a writ of 
habeas corpus having been refused by 
Chief Justice J. C. McRuer of the Ontario 
Supreme Court. 


Amendments to the Unem- 


Unemploy: ployment Insurance Act 
ment adopted recently by Parlia- 
Insurance ment provide, among other 


Act amended things, for increases in the 
benefits to unemployed 
insured persons, and a general revision of 
the contribution rates. 

The maximum benefit rate that may now 
be paid an insured person with a dependent 
becomes $18.30 weekly instead of $14.40, 
or $3.05 per day instead of $2.40... For 
the person without a dependent the 
maximum benefit is increased from $12.30 
to $14.40 per week, or from $2.05 to $2.40 
per day. 

A new class has been added in the 
benefit and contribution schedules for 
employees in receipt of wages of $34 a 
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week or more. In this class (“class 8”), 
the weekly contribution rate for employer 
and employee is 42 cents. The new benefit 
rates are based on the average of the 180) 
most -recent contributions paid by the 
insured person during the two years imme- 
diately preceding the benefit year. 

In explaining the changes in rates in 
the House of Commons on April 17, the 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, said in part:— 

“Tt will be appreciated by Members of 
the House that the unemployment insur- 
ance fund must be maintained on an 
actuarial basis. We cannot gear the rate 
of benefits to fluctuations in the cost-of- 
living index. An upward change in wage 
levels, however, puts the wage-earner con- 
cerned in a higher class for insurance 
purposes and in that way .he gets a higher 
rate of benefit should he become a 
claimant.” 

Among other changes in the Act, the 
insurable annual ceiling has been raised 
from $2,400 to $3,120 for monthly rated 
employees. (There is no ceiling for hourly 
rated workers.) This change had pre- 
viously been in effect from January 1 by 
Order in Council. 

Other amendments make administrative 
changes which will enable the payment of 
benefits to be speeded up. 

A more detailed summary of the amend- 
ments will be given in a subsequent issue 
of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


A recent amendment to the 


Extension of Vocational Training Co- 


vocational ordination Act, introduced 
training to in the House of Commons 
unemployed by the Hon. Humphrey 
persons Mitchell, Minister of 


Labour, on April 19, and 
given royal assent on May 14, extends the 
scope of the Act in regard to the training 
of unemployed persons. 

The Act provides for a number of types 
of training under Dominion-provincial 
agrement (see p. 559), one of which is 
the operation of a program to fit for gainful 
employment persons directed for training 
by the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
provide that training need not be confined 
to persons in receipt of unemployment 
insurance benefit, so as to include persons 
who. have exhausted benefits or have not 
been working in insurable occupations. 


“Up to the present,” the Minister 
explained, “fortunately it has not been 
necessary to make very much use of the 
provision for the training of unemployed 
persons, because, outside of seasonal and 
temporary lay-offs, there has been little 
unemployment in Canada since the ter- 
mination of the war in 1945. However, 
it is desirable to make provision for such 
training so that it may be provided when 
required. 

“This program for training of unem- 
ployed persons has been discussed with 
the provincial authorities and all prov- 
inces have expressed their willingness to 
co-operate with the Dominion in plans for 
such training.” 


Mr. Paul E. Coté, Parlia- 


Vocational mentary Assistant to the 
training Minister of Labour, tabled 
agreements in the House of Commons 
extended on April 5 an Order in 


Council (P.C. 1146, March 
25, 1948), passed under the provisions of 
the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act. 
The Order provides for the consolidation 
into one agreement of several types of 
training being carried on under financial 
arrangements between the Dominion and 
provincial governments. The types of 
training are: training of veterans, training 
of unemployed workers, youth training and 
student aid, training of foremen and super- 
visors. The new agreement will run for 
two years from April 1, 1948, whereby the 
Dominion Government will pay dollar for 
dollar the cost of training all except war 
veterans. The entire cost of the training 
of war veterans, as has been the case in 
previous agreements, is to be borne by the 
Dominion Government. 


On April -19 (the. , Hon. 


Rate of 


Humphrey Mitchell, Min- 
interest ister of Labour, tabled in 
lowered for the House of Commons 
Government copies of Orders in Council 
annuities Ber aliis sand (b G. Sh Cis, 


dated April 16, and having 
to do with the operation of the Govern- 
ment Annuities Act. 

The Minister made the following state- 
ment: “The Orders have changed the rate 
of interest to be used in computing the 
purchase price of annuities from four per 
cent per annum to three per cent per 
annum, compounded yearly. In other 
words, it is a reduction in the rate allowed 


on money paid for purchase from four to 
three per cent. 

“Changes have been made in the 
mortality table to be used in computing 
the purchase price of annuities and direc- 
tion given as to the interest rate and 
mortality table to be used in computing 
the purchase price of annuities and direc- 
tion given as to the interest rate and 
mortality table to be used in calculating 
the liability for any annuity. Provision 
has also been made for necessary altera- 
tions resulting from these changes in the 
forms of application for annuities. 

“The change in the interest rate has 
been made in order to make it the same 
as the rate paid on long-term Government 
bonds. 

“The Government will, of course, con- 
tinue to contribute towards the cost of 
administration of the Annuities Branch so 
that, from an investment point of view 
alone, the purchase of annuities will be 
attractive. Actually the contribution 
through the cost of administration will be 
increasing, 

“In selling annuities it will be appre- 
ciated that the length of life of the 
purchaser is of vital importance. Recent 
figures published by the ‘National Office of 
Vital Statistics of Washington show that 
the average length of life of the American 
people in 1945 reached a new high of 
nearly 66 years. This was two and a 
quarter years more than the corresponding 
figure in the immediate pre-war period 
and 16% years above the level prevailing 
at the beginning of the century. 

“Canadian experience probably approxi- 
mates that in the United States and the 
trend is continuing. The present mortality 
basis established in 1937 allowed a small 
margin for improvement in mortality and 
has measured, with a slight margin, the 
actual experience. The new mortality basis 
is considered necessary to provide a margin 
of safety for contracts maturing in future 
years. 

“These Orders have effect as of the 19th 
day of April, 1948, but do not change 
existing contracts. 

“The Government Annuities Act is in 
my judgment an excellent act and I con- 
sider it most advisable that it be kept 
on a sound basis.” 

On April 27 the Minister stated in the 
House the amounts which it had been 
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necessary to transfer in order to maintain 
reserves and the expenses of administra- 
tion, the figures being as follows:— 


Amount 

transferred Expenses 

At or for the to maintain of admin- 

year ending reserve istration 
March 31, 1947.. $977,069.58 $566,968.04 
March 31, 1946.. 293,797.96 400,916.51 
March 31, 1945.. 297,289.00)" °-358;556 : 72 
March 31, 1944.. 32,180.49 303,917.28 
March 31, 1948.. 497,790.26 264,228.67 
Provincial The Department of Labour 
Rees issued a brochure in March 
Drea. which provides a _ tabular 
r a d analysis of provincial 
Prererares apprenticeship = standards. 


Each province has an Apprenticeship Act 
providing, except in Quebec, for a pro- 
vincial system of apprenticeship under a 
director with an advisory board or com- 
mittee. The Quebec Act provides for local 
schemes carried out by local apprenticeship 
commissions, which may be incorporated 
for any trade. Most of the provincial Acts 
make provision for trade committees to 
advise concerning apprenticeship rules and 
to supervise the scheme in particular trades. 


All the provinces, except Quebec and 
Prince Edward Island, have made agree- 
ments with the Dominion under the 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 
1942, for financial assistance in promoting 
apprenticeship. 

Apprenticeship in the building trades, 
sheet-metal work, motor mechanics and 
barbering is provided for in most of the 
provinces, but there are considerable varia- 
tions from province to province in the 
established standards to be met by appren- 
tices before being given journeyman rating. 
However, attempts are being made through 
the Canadian Vocational Training Advisory 
Council and other agencies to set up 
common standards, as far as possible on a 
Dominion-wide basis. 


The 


most comprehensive 
Trade study of unionism in 
unions Canada that has so far 
in Canada been published is entitled 


Trade Unions in Canada, 
and was issued by the Macmillan Company 
of Canada, Toronto, early in 1948. The 
author is Professor H. A. Logan, of the 
Department of Economics, University of 
Toronto. 

As stated in the preface, “this is a book 
of description and narrative with evalua- 
tion relegated chiefly to the choice of 
material. As a history it gives more space 
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to structure and accomplishment than to 
the portrayal of doctrines . . . its outlook 
is non-partisan, objective.” 

Commencing with a survey of the early 
history of the Canadian labour movement, 
the 639-page volume proceeds to detailed 
descriptions of the development of 
unionism in various industries, and of the 
activities of the national congresses, their 
structure, their objectives, and_ their 
policies in World War II and after. 


The Community Planning 


Community Association of Canada was 
Planning formed nearly two years 
Association ago (LG. July, 1946, 
of Canada p- 1000; Dec. 1946, p. 

1682) to promote public 
understanding of and participation in 


community planning. “Community” in this 
sense means a local group of people with 
needs in common—whether a_ small 
neighbourhood with its primary school, a 
metropolitan city, or a regional economic 
system. “Planning” means essentially the 
ordering of local land use to meet the 
dwelling, employment, recreation and 
communication needs of the people. The 
function of the Association of Canada is 
twofold: to widen citizen knowledge of 
the aims and methods of community 
planning, and especially to afford to the 
general public a practical channel through 
which to describe the ways in which they 
wish their localities to be developed. 

Most. Canadian communities are now 
undergoing rapid physical changes; and 
over one hundred of them have appointed 
local planning boards to study and advise 
upon these problems. But expert advice 
has in the past often failed to gaim 
acceptance, through lack of popular under- 
standing and support. 

To foster local study of the problems 
members of the Association have formed 
branches in the major cities of Canada. 
Examples of their activity include: public 
meetings to deal with local housing, 
schooling and recreation needs; briefs and 
delegations to authorities concerned with 
conservation and development policies; 
conferences to scrutinize general planning 
legislation or particular planning schemes; 
and so on. Films, displays and radio 
discussions are employed to widen the 
effect of these activities. 

The organ of, the Association, called 
Layout for Living is published ten times 
yearly; a French language edition 
Urbanisme has just been launched. These 


and ‘other publications are distributed to. 


the members, who now number some 
hundreds from Halifax to Victoria. 
Further information concerning the 
Association may be obtained from its 
headquarters, 56 Lyon St., Ottawa. 


The Factories _ Bill, 
U.K. Bill recently introduced in the 
for medical Parliament of the United 
examination Kingdom, will amend the 
of workers provisions of the 1937 Act 
under 18 concerning the medical 

examination of young 


workers, the power of the Minister to 
make health and safety regulations, seats 
for factory workers, and the power of 
courts of summary jurisdiction to deal with 
factories which are dangerous. 

In future, a Court order may be issued 
to prohibit the use as a factory not only 
of any. premises. which are in a dangerous 
condition but also those in which there 
is an undue risk to the safety, health, or 
welfare of the workers. As a general rule, 
anyone intending to occupy a factory, or 
to use mechanical power for the first time, 
will have to give a month’s advance notice. 
The present Act requires notice to be 
given a month after the factory has been 
occupied or the mechanical power put into 
use. 

As regards the medical examination of 
young workers, the 1937 Act requires all 
young persons under 16 to be examined 
and certified fit for employment within 14 
days after they have entered on any job. 
Certificates may be issued subject to 
certain conditions as respects the nature 
of the work or subject to re-examination 
after a specified interval. The amending 
Bill is based on the International Labour 
Convention of 1946. It raises the age- 
limit to 18 years from October 1, 1948, 
and requires each juvenile to be examined 
at least once a year. The provision will 
now apply not only to factory employment 
but to work in loading, unloading and 
coaling of ships, on jobs around harbours 
and wet docks, and on building and 
engineering construction. The provision 
in. the present Act, whereby the Minister 
can order special medical examinations if 
he suspects that changes in a process or 
the use of new material or any other 
change may endanger health, is to be 
extended to cover the arrival of a con- 
signment of material thought to be infected 
or any change in conditions of work other 
than a change in a process. 

Suitable facilities for sitting for all 
female workers whose work is done stand- 
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ing so as to enable them to take advantage 
of any opportunities for resting which may 
occur in the course of their employment 
are required to be provided by the 1937 
Act. The 1948 proposed amendment will 
require, after October 1, 1950, seats to be 
provided for all workers, regardless of age 
or sex, and, where a substantial part of 
the work can be done in a sitting position, 
seats suitably designed for the particular 
work and footrests where necessary for the 
comfort of the workers are to be provided. 


To aid in guiding young 


Vocational people into suitable em- 
guidance ployment is the object of 
for youth the Employment and Train- 
in U.K. ing Bill recently intro- 


duced in the British House 
of Commons. 

Part I of the Bill consolidates exist- 
ing legislation concerning employment 
and training services and, in addition, gives 
legal authority for the present practice of 
giving advice and guidance to juvenile 
applicants at employment exchanges, 
authorizes schemes for training within 
industry for such posts as foremen and 
supervisors, and empowers the Govern- 
ment to provide training for employed 
persons, as well as unemployed, so as to 
provide for the more satisfactory distribu- 
tion of labour. 

Part IL of the Bill gives effect to the 
recommendations of the Committee on the 
Juvenile Employment Service (under the 
chairmanship of Sir Godfrey Ince, 
Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of 
Labour) which reported in November, 
1045." (Lt 1946)" pes ae Juvenile 
Employment Service is to include a Central 
Juvenile Employment Executive, made up 
of officers of the Ministry of Labour and 
of the Education Departments of England 
and Wales and of Scotland, and a National 
Juvenile Employment Council with 
Advisory Committees from Scotland and 
Wales which will advise the Ministry on 
all questions affecting juvenile employment. 

To assist boys and girls in choosing an 
occupation, local education authorities are 
to submit schemes for a vocational guid- 
ance service to the Ministry of Labour 
within six months after the Act comes into 
operation. The school authorities are to 
be required to furnish the Juvenile 
Employment Service with the particulars 
concerning the health, ability, educational 
attainments and aptitudes of young people 
leaving school which are necessary for the 
purpose of vocational guidance. Contrary 
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to the recommendation of the Ince Com- 
mittee, boys and girls leaving school will 
not be compelled to attend employment 
exchanges to receive advice on employ- 
ment, but young people in their last year 
at school will be given opportunity to visit 
factories and other work-places and to 
hear talks from persons with experience 
in. different branches of industry. 
Another important provision ensures 
financial help to young persons who show 
aptitude for any skilled occupation which 
is not available in their district. Grants 
to enable them to take up training away 
from home will allow them a few shillings 
pocket-money after paying for board, 
lodging and other services. This scheme 
has been in operation for some months 
and some 400 youths, mostly from remote 
rural areas, are being given an opportunity 
to learn various trades away from home. 


An agreement respecting 


Agreement dual membership has been 
on dual reached between two of 
membership the leading British trade 


between two unions, the Amalgamated 
British unions Union of Building Trade 

Workers and the National 
Union of Mineworkers. 

The agreement was signed on January 13, 
1948 “with the object of preventing 
disputes between the two unions and to 
promote complete organization in the coal 
fields.” 

It provides that members of the building 
workers’ union employed in and around 
collieries shall also become members of 
the mineworkers’ union; and that the 
mineworkers’ union raises no objection to 
its building trade workers becoming 
members of the Amalgamated Building 
Workers, thus entitling them to. full 
recognition and assistance should they 
terminate their employment in the coal 
fields. 

Consultation is to take place between 
the two organizations in advance of 
negotiations on the wages of colliery crafts- 
men; and questions affecting membership 
or other matters of mutual concern are to 
be dealt with by a joint meeting of three 
representatives of each body. 


Britain’s National Arbitra- 


Arbitration tion Tribunal, recently gave 
of disputes its thousandth award, 
in U.K. according to the March 


issue of Labour and Indus- 
iry in Britain. The Tribunal was set up 
by the Minister of Labour and National 
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Service in 1940, following consultation with 
the British Employers’ Confederation 
and the Trades Union Congress, to deal 
with trade disputes that could not be 
settled by other means. The establishing 
Order provided that while the existing 
collective bargaining machinery should 
continue to operate, matters which could 
not be settled might be referred to the 
Minister; whereupon it would be illegal to 
proceed to a strike or lockout unless the 
dispute was not disposed of, or referred to 
the Tribunal, within three weeks. 

Members of the Tribunal are drawn from 
a panel of “appointed members” (inde- 
pendent persons) and panels of persons 
chosen to represent employers and workers 
nominated by the Minister after consulta- 
tion with the management and labour 
organizations. For any one case, the 
Tribunal is constituted of three appointed 
members (one of whom is chairman) and 
two other members, one from the 
employers’ and one from the workers’ 
panels. Neither of these panel members 
must have any direct connection with the 
industry under dispute. 

Since its establishment more than 1,170 
cases In many industries have been referred 
to the Tribunal, sometimes dealing with 
entire industries, in other cases with one 
worker. 


On April 19 John L, Lewis 


U.S. Mine and his union, the United 


Workers Mine Workers, were found 
fined for guilty of civil and criminal 
contempt contempt in disregarding a 
of court federal court order, served 


April 5, directing them to 
end the coal strike that began on March 15 
(L.G., May, 1948, p. 420). 


Mr. Lewis was fined $20,000 and the 
union $1,400,000 on the criminal charge. 


The union decided to appeal the case 
to the Supreme Court, but Mr. Lewis 
immediately sent a personal appeal to his 
district representatives urging them to get 
the miners back to work at once. 

The sentence for civil contempt, which 
the judge intimated might have involved 
a jail sentence for Mr. Lewis, was post- 
poned for a few days at the government’s 
request; and was later postponed indefi- 
nitely when the government attorney indi- 
cated that most of the miners had returned 
to work and no useful purpose would be 
served by punishing the defendants further. 

In finding the defendants guilty, Justice 
T. Alan Goldsborough enunciated what he 
termed a new principle of law, namely 
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“that a union that is functioning must be 
held responsible for the mass action of its 
members.” Countering the union state- 
ment that no strike had been called but 
that the miners had walked out spon- 
taneously on learning that the operators 
had “dishonoured” their contract, Justice 
Goldsborough said that “if a nod or a 
wink or a code was used in place of the 
word ‘strike’ there was just as much a 
strike called as if the word ‘strike’ had been 
used.” He stressed that obviously men do 
not act collectively without leadership, that 
unions can be preserved only by being 
responsible for their members’ mass action, 
and that if they are not responsible for 
such action, if “a code, instead of the word 
‘strike’ . . . is recognized as valid by the 
courts, then you will have among the 
unions lawlessness, chaos and ultimate 
anarchy.” 

On April 21, the day after he assessed 
the fines, Justice Goldsborough issued an 
injunction under the Taft-Hartley law 
forbidding Lewis and the UMW to strike 
for eighty days. 

Meanwhile the original cause of the 
strike, the question of miners’ pensions, 
had not been finally settled. The board 
of trustees of the pension fund was com- 
pleted shortly before the court proceedings 
when Mr. Lewis for the union and Mr. 
Ezra Van Horn for the employers agreed 
on the appointment of Senator Styles 
Bridges as the third member. Mr. Lewis 
and Senator Bridges immediately agreed 
on a plan to provide pensions of $100 a 
month for miners at 62 years of age after 
twenty years’ service in the mines; but 
Mr. Van Horn petitioned for an injunction 
against the payment of pensions under this 
plan, which, he claimed, was not actuarially 
sound. 


A development of con- 
U.S. Steel siderable importance in 
refuses pay wage negotiations in the 
increases United States took place 
and lowers late in April when the 
prices United States Steel Cor- 

poration announced simul- 
taneously its rejection of union wage 


demands and reductions in prices which it 
said would total $25 million annually. 
The United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO) had signed a two-year contract 
with the company in the spring of 1947, 
which included a no-strike pledge. Follow- 
ing the company’s announcement, Mr. 
Philip Murray, president of the union, 
stated that the steel workers would live 
up to their agreement not to strike, but 
expressed the view that the corporation’s 
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' prices. 


profits in 1947 indicated that it could make 
a larger price reduction and still retain a 
sufficient profit margin to grant the union’s 
demand for a wage increase. 


Mr. Benjamin Fairless, president of the 
company, asserted that the main object of 
its action was to halt the inflationary spiral, 
and that the price reduction would affect 
a number of products used in home 
building and the manufacture of consumer 
goods. 

A number of other steel companies 
followed the example of U.S. Steel in 
rejecting wage demands and reducing 
Similar action was taken by two 
big electrical companies, General Electric 
and Westinghouse. 


A spot survey of work 
Survey of absences in industry con- 
causes of ducted jointly last year in 
absenteeism the United States by the 
in U.S.A. Social Security Adminis- 


tration, the United States 
Public Health Service and the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics, indicated that “nearly 
two-thirds of all work absences for which 
the reasons were known, were ascribed 
to illness or accidents not related to 
employment.” 

About 260 manufacturing plants, with 
approximately 160,000 workers were in- 
cluded in the survey. The samples were 
drawn from a sufficient range of manu- 
facturing activities to make the results 
“reasonably representative of manufactur- 
ing generally.” 

For the purposes of the survey, an 
absence was defined as “a failure to report 
for work at any time when the employee 
was scheduled to work. Included were all 
absences due to work injuries or indus- 
trial disease, accidents and illness not 
caused by employment, and time taken 
out for the employee’s_ personal 
reasons. . . .”. Time out for authorized 
vacations, involuntary lay-offs, lack of 
work, or work stoppages were not counted 
as absence. 

Based on the results of the six months’ 
survey, it was estimated that each worker 
“would have had on the average about 
3-3 or 3:4 absences” during the year. 
However, there were sufficient differ- 
ences in the results obtained to indicate 
that seasonal influences are important. 
“Absences due to work injuries consti- 
tuted only a minor part of the total.” 
Most important in both quarters of the 
year covered by the survey was the 
absence rate for disability resulting from 
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accident or sickness not related to employ- 
ment. Each worker averaged nearly two 
absences per year for this reason. 

Another aspect of the absentee problem 
was revealed by an analysis of the returns 
received, namely, that the absence rate 
increased steadily as the size of the plant 
increased. Then too, it was shown that 
women were absent more frequently than 
men, especially in absences due to 
sickness. 

Approximately half the illness absences 
were terminated after only one day and 
fully three-fourths of the total terminated 
in less than four days. Less than ten 
per cent of the absences chargeable to 
illness involved disabilities lasting as long 
as eight days. 


Studies of wage rate struc- 
tures made in 1947 by the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics 
at Washington covering 56 
manufacturing industries 

indicate that “formal 
(wage) rate structures were reported by 
about three out of four manufacturing 
establishments in 1945-46.” While the 
study did not cover such industrial groups 
as rubber, petroleum, lumber, printing, 
ship-building and basic iron and _ steel, 
nevertheless, it was considered that the 
coverage was sufficient to give a relatively 
good cross-section of manufacturing as a 


Wage rate 
structures in 
United States 
1945-46 


whole, according to a report of the survey | 


published in the March 
Monthly Labour Review. 

“Among the establishments with formal 
rate structures, a single rate was somewhat 
more common (in three out of five plants) 
than a range of rates for experienced 
workers in an occupation with increases in 
earnings based on seniority and merit.” 
One plant out of four reported individual 
determination of rates, with relatively less 
attention paid to occupational classification 
in wage determination. In such plants the 
workers’ rates of pay were frequently set 
by the owner, manager or foreman on an 
individual basis, and wage increases were 
granted in the same way. Workers might 
not know why their pay was set at a 
certain level nor what rate was paid to 
other employees performing similar tasks; 
nor did they know in advance what their 
earnings would be if they were transferred 
to other work. 

It was found that a large majority of 
establishments in the textile, apparel, 
chemical ‘and metal-working industries had 
formal rates. Nine out of ten textile 
establishments and over eight out of ten 


issue of the 
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apparel establishments reported a formal 
rate structure, whereas in chemical and 
metal-working establishments the ratio was 
about seven out of ten. It was found that 
“a very high proportion of establishments” 
in the textile and apparel groups had a 
single rate rather than a range of rates. 
On the other hand, most of the metal- 
working establishments with formal rate 
structures provided a range of rates for a 
job and in chemical industries rate ranges 
were almost as numerous as single rate 
scales. 

The extent to which formal rate struc- 
tures have been adopted in the United 
States seems to have been influenced by 
a number of factors. Thus, it is stated, 
“there appears to be some tendency for 
this type of rate structure to be more 
common in industries characterized by 
large establishments,” although there are 
exceptions, such as the apparel industry. 
Again, “industries in which incentive work 
is widespread, also tend to have formal 
rate structures more often than those in 
which time work is most common.” 

The type of rate structure seems to be 
less closely related to unionization than to 
other factors, such as those already 
mentioned. However, “unions frequently 
obtain a formalization of the occupational 
and wage structure of an establishment,” 
but it is pointed out that “there are union 
plants in which a formal rate structure 
had not been adopted.” 


Provision for a secret ballot 


Conciliation on strike issues was out- 
and lined in an Act dated 
arbitration September 17, 1947, amend- 
in New ing the New Zealond Indus- 
Zealand trial Conciliation and 


Arbitration Act of 1925. 
According to the International Labour 
Review of March, 1948, the Government 
felt that such issues were the most 
important to come before trade unions, 
and that the secret ballot was the only 
means of reflecting the real opinions of 
trade unionists involved in _ particular’ 
disputes. Such a ballot would not render 
lawful any strike or lockout which would 
otherwise be unlawful under the Act. 
According to the Act, an “unlawful 
strike” or an “unlawful lockout” is a strike 
by workers or a lockout by an employer 
bound at the commencement thereof by 
an award or industrial agreement affecting 
the particular industry. Severe penalties 
are provided for such strikes or lockouts. 
Notice of 14 days within one month of 
the commencement of a strike or lockout 


must be given in the coal gas industry, 
electricity, water, milk and meat, the 
delivery of coal, and transportation. 


Progressive state participa- 


Industrial tion in the development of 
policy in industries is planned in 
India India according to a recent 


Government statement on 
industrial policy, summarized in the bulletin 
of the India Information Services in 
Ottawa. The procedure will be for the 
Government to extend its present activi- 


ties wherever it is already operating, and - 


in other fields concentrate on new units 
of production rather than to acquire and 
run existing units. 

The Government plans to manufacture 
arms and ammunition; and to have a 
monopoly in the fields of atomic energy, 
railway transport, and electric power. 

In certain other fields the Government 
will for the most part be exclusively 
responsible for the establishment of new 
enterprises; though existing enterprises 
will be permitted to develop for ten years, 
to be followed by a review of the whole 
matter. These industries include: coal; 
iron; steel; aircraft manufacture; ship- 
building; manufacture of telephone, tele- 
graph and wireless apparatus, excluding 
radio receiving sets; and mineral oils. 

The rest of the industrial field will 
normally be open to private enterprise, 
individual as well as co-operative. “The 
State will also progressively participate in 
this field nor will it hesitate to intervene 
if the progress by industry in private 
enterprise is unsatisfactory.” The Central 
Government have already embarked on 


large river valley developments. They — 


have also undertaken the production of 
fertilizers on a large scale and, in view of 
other enterprises like the manufacture of 
essential drugs, of synthetic oil from coal. 

The statement by the Indian Govern- 
ment regards full co-operation and friendly 
relations between labour and management 
as necessary for the realization of the 
maximum increase in production. It is 
considered that labour’s share of profits 
should be on a sliding scale, normally 
varying with production. It.is proposed 
to set up machinery to advise on fair 
wages, fair remuneration for capital and 
conditions of labour. Steps will be taken 
to associate labour in all matters concern- 
ing industrial production. The machinery 
which the Government proposes to set up 
will function at different levels and the 
Government hopes it will substantially 
reduce the volume of industrial disputes. 


Industrial relations machinery, both at the 
Centre and in the Provinces, being 
strengthened, and permanent industrial 
tribunals are being established for dealing 
with major disputes. 

Compulsory recognition by employers of 
representative trade unions by order of a 
labour court is provided in a Bill passed 
by the Constituent Assembly of India on 
November 19, 1947. 


Trade union organizations 


Belgian in both Belgium and 
and Danish Denmark are this year 
unions celebrating their fiftieth 
celebrate anniversaries, according to 
anniversary Information Bulletin, pub- 


lished by the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. 

The Bulletin states that the Executive 
Bureau of the Belgian General Confedera- 
tion of Labour (F.G.T.B.), meeting on 
January 20, decided to celebrate during 
the year the 50th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Belgian Trade Union 
Committee (the former title of the 
1GYe BS 

“The Danish General Confederation of 
Labour, the trade union pioneer of 
Scandinavian countries, celebrated on 
January 3, 1948, its fiftieth anniversary. 
The Confederation was established on 
January 38, 1898. Four hundred and five 
workers’ delegates took part in the Con- 
stituent Congress. At that time there 
were 51,000 members including 5,000 women 
organized in 386 unions to which were 
affiliated 725 local unions. 

“The last known figures show that at 
present 605,000 workers (including 111,000 
women) organized in 71 unions are affiliated 
to the Danish General Confederation of 
Labour. Ninety-seven per cent of all 
organized labour in Denmark is affiliated 
to the Danish General Confederation of 
Labour.” 


“Industry and Commerce 


Bulletin to Bulletin” is a multigraphed 


promote periodical published by the 
industry Bureau of Industry and 
and trade Commerce of the Depart- 


ment of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Winnipeg, Manitoba. The first 
issue appeared in April and states that its 
purpose is “to inform businessmen, manu- 
facturers . . . and other individuals and 
organizations interested in industrial expan- 
sion, of the existence of new products and 
new opportunities for trade.” 
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MEETING OF VOCATIONAL 


TRAINING ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Meeting in Ottawa recently, the Vocational Training 
Advisory Council heard and discussed reports on the 
progress of Canadian Vocational Training from those 
charged with the administration of the program at head- 
quarters and in the several provinces. 


With the coming to a close of veterans’ rehabilitation 
training, emphasis will be placed on such continuing peace- 
time projects as youth training, apprenticeship, and the 
training of unemployed workers. 


The Dominion is aiding the provinces in expanding their 
vocational training facilities by an annual $2,000,000 
grant, and in particular by a special $10,000,000 allotment 
for building and equipment. 


The tenth meeting of the Vocational 
Training Advisory Council was held in 
the Board Room, Confederation Building, 
Ottawa, April 27 and 28, 1948. 

The Council is a body representative of 
employers, organized labour, vocational 
education authorities, and veterans’ and 
women’s organizations, which advises the 
Minister of Labour on the Canadian 
Vocational Training Program. 

The following members were present :— 
Dr. G. Fred McNally (Chairman), 
Edmonton, Alta.;- Mr. N. S. Dowd, 
Executive Secretary, The Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, Ottawa, Ont.; Lt-Col. 
F. T. Fairey, Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tions) Victoria, 6.3 UMraek, Kei ord, 
Director of Vocational Education, Halifax, 
NS.; Captain H. G. Gonthier, Dominion 
Representative, Provincial Command of 
the Legion, St. Lambert, P.Q.; Miss Marion 
M. Graham, Saskatoon, Sask.; Mr. Gustave 
Poisson, Deputy Minister, Department of 
Youth and Social Welfare, Quebec, P.Q.; 
Mr. F. S. Rutherford, Deputy Minister of 
Education, Department of Education, 
Toronto, Ont.; Mr. R. Seasons, Ottawa, 
Ont.; Mr. W. H. C. Seeley, Toronto 
Transportation Commission, Toronto, Ont. 

Others present were:—Mr. L. W. Shaw, 
Director of Education, Department of 
Education, Charlottetown, P.EI.; Mr. 
R. H. MacCuish, Regional Director, CVT, 
Halifax, N.S.; Mr. J. W. McNutt, Regional 
Director, CVT, Fredericton, N.B.; Lt.-Col. 
M. Archambault, Regional Director, CVT, 
Montreal, P.Q.; Mr. H. H. Kerr, Regional 
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Director, CVT, Toronto, Ont.; Mr. W. A. 
Ross, Regional Director, CVT, Regina, 
Sask.; Mr. J. H. Ross, Regional Director, 
CVT, Calgary, Alta.; Lt.-Col. J. W. Inglis, 
Regional Director, CVT, Vancouver, B.C.; 
Mr. G. H. Parliament, Director General 
of Rehabilitation, DVA; Mr, A. W. 
Crawford, Director of Training, DVA; Mr. 
H. W. Jamieson, Supt. of Educational 
Training, DVA; Mr. R. F. Thompson, 
Director of Training, Dept. of Labour; 
Brig. J. E. Lyon, Assistant Director of 
Training, Dept. of Labour (Secretary) ; 
Mr. C. R. Ford, Supervisor of Technical 
Training, Dept. of Labour; Mr. 8. H. 
McLaren, Chief Executive Officer, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission; Mr. E. N. 
Mitchell, Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission; Mr. A. Wood, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 

Following the formal opening of the 
conference Dr. McNally introduced Mr. 
E. K. Ford, Mr. W. H. C. Seeley and 
Miss Marion Graham all of whom were 
new members of the Council. He also 
introduced Lt.-Col. J. W. Inglis and Mr. 
R. H. McCuish, Regional Directors for 
British Columbia and Nova Scotia, respec- 
tively, and Mr. C. R. Ford, recently 
appointed Supervisor of Technical Train- 
ing, Vocational Training Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. Messages of 
regret at their inability to be present were 
received from the following members of 
the Council: Mrs. R. J. Marshall, Messrs. 
C. B. C. Scott, D. 8. Lyons, N. C. MacKay 
and Dr. Fletcher Peacock. 


Dr. McNally drew attention to the 
results of work that had been done by a 
special committee appointed at the meet- 
ing of the Council in October for the 
purpose of obtaining an extension of the 
time limit for expenditures under the 
Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement. 
He announced that the time limit for 
submissions of projects had been extended 
to March 31, 1948, and expenditures under 
capital allotment could be made up to 
March 31, 1952. 


Deputy Minister 
Welcomes Council 


In a brief address of welcome to the 
Council, Dr. MacNamara referred to the 
“splendid role” played by the Advisory 
Council in the matter of organizing and 
assisting in carrying out the program of 
vocational and rehabilitation training. 

“Now we are planning for the future,” 
he said, “and I look forward with con- 
fidence to the expansion of civilian train- 
ing. . . .’ He expressed the hope that 
the provinces would take advantage of the 
new agreements covering civilian training, 
which, he believed, would be “of great 
importance to the country as a whole.” 
Dr. MacNamara referred to the growing 
importance of apprenticeship training and 
asked the Council to give consideration to 
the provision for the training of immi- 
grants who were being brought to Canada 


an 


from the 


displaced persons’ camps in 
Europe. 
Report of 
Director of Training 
The Director of Canadian Vocational 


Training, Mr. R. F. Thompson, stated that 
“the continued rapid decrease in veterans 
under training was accompanied by a like 
reduction in CVT staff across the country.” 
At April 1, 1948, there were 638 persons 
on the staff as compared with 1,050 at 
October 1, 1947. He announced that Mr. 
C. R. Ford, formerly Inspector of Schools 
in Alberta, had been appointed to the Head 
Office in Ottawa, as Supervisor of Technical 
Training. 


Dominion-Provincial Agreements 


Mr. Thompson stated that approval had 
been given by the Governor General in 
Council to the consolidation of the former 
Youth ‘Training and _  Re-establishment 
Training agreements and that the Provincial 
Governments had accepted the change in 
principle. Copies of the new agreements 
had been submitted to the provinces for 
completion about the middle of April and 
two had been signed and returned already. 
Amended Apprenticeship agreements had 
aiso been approved by the Governor in 
Council and had been accepted by the 
seven provinces with which the Dominion 
had had agreements. 





CANADIAN VOCATIONAL 


In the eleven years since the incep- 
tion of the Canadian Vocational Train- 
ing Program under Dominion-provincial 
agreement, the total enrolment has been 
close to a million persons. Almost half 
a million were given war emergency 
training for industry or the armed 
forces, and about 135,000 ex-servicemen 
and women have received veterans’ 
rehabilitation training. The establish- 
ment of such a corps of specially- 
qualified workers is of great importance 
in view of Canada’s enhanced status as 
an industrial power. 

Veterans’ training being in its final 
stages, the continuance of the CVT 
program will be along five main lines, 
as follows:— 


(1) Youth training (with which is 
included financial assistance to nurses 
in training and university -students) ; 


TRAINING IN PEACETIME 


(2) Assistance to vocational schools 
(under which the Dominion is helping 
the provinces to increase their 
resources for technical education) ; 

(3) Apprenticeship training (a field 
in which steady expansion is being 
shown, and an approach made towards 
uniformity in standards) ; 

(4) Supervisory training (to in- 
erease the efficiency of foremen and 
other supervisory personnel); and 

(5) Training of persons released 
from gainful employment (carried on 
in co-ordination with the National 
Employment Service). 


The basis of these projects is that 
the instruction is carried out by the 
provinces; with the Dominion sharing 
evenly in the expense through 
Dominion-provincial agreement. 
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The Governor in Council had given 
approval to an extension of the time limit 
In connection with the special capital 
allotment of $10,000,000 made available by 
the Dominion to the provinces for buildings 
and equipment. March 31, 1952, has been 
set as the time limit in which the prov- 
inces may make capital expenditures to be 
shared by the Dominion under this scheme, 
provided all such projects were approved 
by the Federal Minister of Labour before 
March 31, 1948: 


Veterans’ Training 


In connection with veterans’ training, 
Mr. Thompson stated that, except for 
pensioners and other special cases, the 
“deadline date” for applications for veteran 
training had been December 31, 1947, and 
that in the three-month period, January to 
. March, only 1,808 new trainees had been 
enrolled. “There has been,” he said, “a 
gradual and continuous transfer of certain 
responsibilities for supervision from the 
Canadian Vocational Training (Branch) to 
the Department of Veterans Affairs.” The 
latter had assumed responsibility for the 
supervision of all veterans taking corre- 
spondence courses and in private schools 
and, except in a few areas, for veterans 
training-on-the-job. CVT centres were 
still operating in about a dozen centres 
across Canada, but two or three of these 
will be closed inside the next month or 
two, Mr. Thompson said. 

There were at the end of April only 28 
American and five Newfoundland veterans 
receiving training at Canadian centres. 
Training has also been. provided in pre- 
matriculation classes at the request of the 
Army and the RCAF for 90 service 
personnel, to prepare them for entry into 
Royal Roads or Royal Military College. 
Some 110 RCAF tradesmen are also being 
given training at several CVT centres. 


Apprenticeship 


While there have been no changes in 
designated trades in recent months, there 
has been an increase in the number of 
apprentices registered, the Director stated. 
Very few veterans are now requesting 
apprenticeship training and it was felt that 
reliance would have to be placed mainly 
on vocational schools for apprenticeship 
recruits in the future. It was the opinion 
of Mr. Thompson that in order to obtain 
the best results for this, “each province 
would have to arrange to give an appro- 
priate time credit on the period of 
apprenticeship to the graduates of these 
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schools.” 


Training of apprentices in both 
full time and part time classes had proven 
very effective. It. was disclosed however, 
that the Province of Saskatchewan was 
considering doing away with class training: 
and relying entirely on correspondence 
courses for apprentices. Mr. Thompson 
said that “approximately two-thirds of the 
apprentices enrolled at the present time 
are veterans and the bulk of them are in 
the building trades.” 


Youth Training 


Provision had been made in the new: 
Dominion-Provincial agreements for con-. 
tinuing the youth training program, 
although the financial allocations to the 
provinces would be slightly less than in 
previous years. The Director stated that 
“the schedule for assistance to university 
students and nurses-in-training continues: 
to be the most extensively used of all the 
Youth Training schedules.” 


Training of Civilian Workers 


Mr. Thompson referred to the proposed 
amendments to the Vocational Training: 
Co-ordination Act, that were before Parlia- 
ment “to provide that the training of 
unemployed civilians need not be confined 
to those in receipt of unemployment 
insurance benefit.” The present schedule: 
covering training for civilian workers gives: 
“greater authority and responsibility to the 
provinces in the selection of trainees,” as 
well as the starting and operation of’ 
classes. 


Summary of CVT Operations 


Mr. Thompson stated that up _ to. 
March 31, 1948, CVT had trained approxi- 
mately 134,000 veterans. The number: 
failing to complete their courses had been 
smallest in the pre-matriculation classes: 
and CVT vocational classes had the next 
best showing. At the end of March, 1948, 
there were 5,000 veterans in training, 
whereas the peak enrolment had been 
40,000. 

‘Concerning expenditure, Mr. Thompson 
announced that CVT had spent over- 
$18,000,000 on veteran training up to 
March 31, 1947, and a further $6,000,000: 
during 1947-48. These figures include all 
costs in connection with buildings, capital 
and expendable equipment, salaries of 
instructors and administrative and field” 
staffs. Altogether, nearly $3,000,000 had” 
been spent on equipment. Three of the. 
provinces were purchasing at 50 per cent. 


of costs capital equipment that had become 
surplus, following the closing of some of 
the schools. 


Training of Veterans 


Brigadier J. E. Lyon, Assistant Director 
of Training, outlined briefly the procedure 
followed in closing veterans’ training 
schools, the amalgamation of courses and 
the transfer of responsibilities to the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. Transfer 
of the supervision of veteran training in 
private and correspondence schools to DVA 
had been completed and responsibility for 
veterans training-on-the-job would be com- 
pletely transferred by the end of June. 

In concluding his report Brigadier Lyon 
said that the effectiveness of ‘the arrange- 
ments for the training of veterans “may 
be judged from the fact that, up to the 
present time, no complaint had been 
received at Head Office from, or on behalf 
of, any veteran who felt that he had 
suffered because training opportunities were 
not available.” 

Brief reports were made by Mr. G. H. 
Parliament, Director General of Rehabilita- 
tion, DVA; Mr. H. W. Jamieson, Super- 
intendent of Educational Training, DVA; 
and Mr. A. W. Crawford, Director of 
Training, DVA. They commended the 
efficiency of the training that had been 
provided for veterans, which was reflected 
in the successful rehabilitation in civilian 
life of a high percentage of veterans. It 
was suggested that the Advisory Council 
and the provinces should be interested in 
“the follow-up activities’ of DVA. This 
work was being carried out by DVA and 
while only about one-third of the follow-up 
work had been completed, it indicated that 
large numbers of veterans were employed 
in occupations for which they had been 
given training. Favourable reference was 
also made to veterans who had been given 
pre-matriculation training. They are 
“definitely leaving their mark on the 
universities,’ Mr, Jamieson said. 


Vocational Training Agreement 


In reporting on the Vocational Training 
agreements, Mr. Thompson pointed out 
that the new agreements replaced the 
Re-establishment Agreement and the Youth 
Training Agreement. It provides for the 
training of veterans, youth training, train- 
ing of unemployed civilians and training of 
foremen and supervisors. 

Referring to the procedure of referral 
by National Employment Service and the 
notification of CVT of the amount of 


benefit payable in the case of each person 
referred, Mr. Thompson pointed out that 
the new agreement also provides for 
referral of persons who are not in receipt 
of unemployment insurance benefit. The 
cost of setting up such training facilities 
will be shared by the Dominion and the 
provinces concerned. 


Training of 
Unemployed Persons 


It was pointed out by Mr. S. H. McLaren, 
Chief Executive Officer of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, that the 
Commission must still give first considera- 
tion for training to persons who are in 
receipt of insurance benefit. He hoped 
that much of the detail in connection with 
the selection of trainees would be looked — 
after by the local offices of the Commission. 

Brief reports were made by the Regional 
Directors of CVT from each province on 
the present status of civilian training. 
(Schedule M.) 

Col. J. W. Inglis said that, so far, there 
had been no need for courses in British 
Columbia. 

Mr. J. H. Ross stated that Alberta will 
provide vocational classes to which 
unemployed persons will be referred. At 
present the Nurses’ Aide course had an 
enrolment of 35 in that province. There 
is now a local committee attached to each 
National Employment Office in Alberta, 
and these make the selection of trainees, 
while the provincial committee decides 
upon courses and approves persons for 
training. 

Mr. W. A. Ross said that 71 persons 
were training under Schedule “M” in 
Saskatchewan in a variety of courses—the 
majority in Nurses’ Aide courses. A 
permanent training centre will be estab- 
lished at Saskatoon. 

Mr. H. H. Kerr reported that as the 
employment situation had been satis- 
factory in Ontario, no arrangement for 
these classes had been made in that prov- 
ince, as yet. However, the agreement with 
the Dominion would be signed and classes 
established when they were required. 

Lt.-Col. M. Archambault announced that 
the National Employment Service im 
Quebec had arranged for training selected 
unemployed workers in apprenticeship 
training centres and in certain Arts and 
Crafts schools. It was felt that there was 
no immediate demand for organizing 
special classes in Quebec, but the agree- 
ment with the Dominion probably would 
be signed. 
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Mr. J. W. McNutt announced that New 
Brunswick’s. advisory committee had 
approved 22 courses and that during the 
past fiscal year 50 persons had been 
referred by NES. In addition, 11 others 
have been selected for Nurses’ Aides’ 
classes to be started in July. 

Mr. R. H. MacCuish stated that five 
classes were operating in Nova Scotia. 
There is a provincial committee that 
- decides on the organization of courses and 
a provincial travelling representative to 
assist the local NES offices in selecting 
trainees. 

Mr. L. W. Shaw said that it had not 
been found necessary as yet to establish 
classes under Schedule “M” in Prince 
Edward: Island. 


Youth Training 


In opening the discussion on Youth 
Training, Mr. R. F. Thompson disclosed 
that the Department of National Defence 
had requested the Department of Labour 
to consider providing bursaries for students 
attending Royal Military College. He 
asked the Advisory Council to express an 
opinion as to amending the regulations, 
so as to permit the granting of bursaries 
to students attending Royal Roads and the 
Royal Military College. Following a 
discussion of the question a resolution was 
passed endorsing the ‘proposal that the 
regulations dealing with institutions eligible 
to receive bursaries be enlarged to include 
Royal Roads and the Royal Miuilitary 
College and that these two colleges be 
named _ specifically in any amendment 
which is approved. 


Army Cadet Training 


Brigadier W. J. Megill, Deputy Chief of 
the General Staff at Army Headquarters, 
outlined to the Advisory Council the plans 
which have been made by the Army to 
provide training in essential trades for boys 
who are still at school and who wanted to 
become army cadets. ‘Training will be 
carried out at summer camps. He stated 
that the Army was not trying to duplicate 
vocational school training, but had experi- 
enced difficulty in retaining skilled men, 
particularly in the automotive and elec- 
trical trades. The Council expressed 
commendation of the proposal and assured 
Brigadier Megill of its co-operation. 


Occupational Monographs 


A statement by Mr. H. O. Gudgin of 
the Research and Statistics Branch of the 
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Department of Labour, sketched the pro- 
gress being made in the production of 


occupational monographs, to provide 
detailed and accurate information on 
several occupations to’ assist guidance 


counsellors and others engaged in educa- 
tional work. The Advisory Council passed 
a resolution approving the work so far 
done in the production of such mono- 
graphs by the Department of Labour and 
urging that the program, as outlined to the 
Council, be proceeded with as speedily as 
possible. 


Immigrants from 
Displaced Persons Camps 


Mr. W. W. Dawson, outlined the educa- 
tional work of the Department of Labour 
in connection with the immigrants from 
European displaced persons’ camps. 
Efforts were being made, he said, to pro- 
vide language and citizenship training. 
Other agencies, such as the Frontier 
colleges, the Canadian Educational Asso- 
ciation, Women’s Leagues, etc. had been 
approached for assistance in the work, but 
there was still a lack of facilities particu- 
larly for immigrants located in remote or 
isolated areas. It was disclosed that the 
Ontario Department of Education main- 
tained seven railway cars in Northern 
Ontario. These were equipped as schools 
and conducted classroom work at points 
along the railways. The Council did not 
provide a solution to the problem, but 
assured Mr. Dawson that specific requests 
forwarded to the Provincial Governments 
would receive sympathetic consideration. 


Vocational Schools 
Assistance Agreement 


In his submission of a report on the 
Vocational Schools Assistance Agreement, 
Mr. C. R. Ford, Supervisor of Technical 
Training, stated that the requirements con- 
sidered essential for vocational training 
were as follows: (1) Students must spend 
50 per cent of their time in technical and 
related work; (2) Syllabus content must 
be vocational—Industrial Arts programs 
are not acceptable; (3) Instructors require 
a background of trade experience, particu- 
larly for unit shops; (4) There must be 
a minimum of at least one full-time 
instructor in each vocational department; 
(5) Specific vocational regulations re 
organization, operation, administration and 
supervision of vocational schools should 
be established; (6) Shops must have 
adequate space and equipment; (7) The 


program should have a responsible official, 
for example, Director of Technical Educa- 
tion. 

Following a full discussion of the report 
the Council passed a resolution approving 
the preparation and publication of a book- 
let on vocational education in Canada. 


Before adjournment the Council decided 
that its next meeting would be held some 
time in April, 1949, with the proviso that 
the Director of Training and the Chairman 
could call an earlier meeting if circum- 
stances should arise to justify such action. 





NATIONAL INCOME 
IN CANADA, 1947 


Increases took place in 1947 over 1946 in production, personal 


income, investment, and foreign trade. 


Consumer and business 


spending increased while government expenditure declined. 


Preliminary estimates compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics indicate a 
gross national product and expenditure of 
$13,052 million in Canada for 1947. This 
represents an increase of $1,396 million 
over the estimate of $11,656 million in 
1946. While some of this increase in gross 
national product was the result of increased 
real production, a substantial portion was 
the result of price increases. The cost-of- 
living index rose by 9:6 per cent from 
123-6 in 1946 to 135-5 in 1947; in the same 
period the index of wholesale prices rose 
18-7 per cent, from 108-7 to 129-0. 

National income increased from $9,536 
million in 1946 to $10,259 million in 1947. 
Civilian salaries and wages increased by 
$930 million while military pay and allow- 
ances decreased by $257 million. Invest- 
ment income rose from $1,903 million to 
$2,060 million despite a decline in govern- 
ment trading profits. The net income of 
agriculture and other individual enterprise 
showed a gain of $288 million. 


The components of gross national 
expenditure indicate substantial absolute 
increases in gross home investments and 
consumer expenditure, partly offset by a 
decline in government expenditure on 
goods and services and a reduction in the 
net foreign balance. Gross home invest- 
ment increased 57-1 per cent from 1946 to 
1947 and was 21:6 per cent of gross 
national expenditure in the last year as 
compared to 15-4 per cent in 1946. Con- 
sumer expenditure increased by 13:4 per 
cent while government expenditure declined 
$343 million. Approximately one-half of 
the increase in imports was offset by 
increased exports. 

Personal income rose from $9,536 million 
in 1946 to $10,259 million in 1947. Personal 
saving declined from 11:1 per cent of 
personal income in 1946 to 7-5 per cent in 
1947, reflecting the rise of $1,029 million 
in consumer spending. 


TABLE 1—NET NATIONAL INCOME AT FACTOR COST AND GROSS NATIONAL 
PRODUCT AT MARKET PRICES 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Revised 

Item Prelim Prelim 
No. 1946 1947 
1. Salaries, wages and supplementary LADOUEIINCOMC ela eti ial Sls, 6,125 
® SMilitary. Day ANG *ALOWANGCES 2. o/6 oe. seal uo <5 0 ier ie os tous sm 2s sree piciane 's 340 83 
BEN VCSEIMONU INCOME! \ «stress ¢ siole sreue wie oso Se oewiee eee eae. Mos lies ellen 1,903 2,060 
4. Net income of agriculture and other unincorporated business.. 2,179 2,467 

5. Net national income at factor cost 
CLS (Oe (Ay xe crass inn nace hates cgi a ine cieimetle sins rachel os 9,617 10,735 
Indirect taxes leSs SUDSIGICS... 1... cece ee eee eee eee eee e neces 1,239 1,538 


Item 7 


9. Gross national product at market prices 


tB)a(B)a (2)) AB) ce» pines ete vas sate atacer se 


che. oqarsl Chie e ke. @. eos elarete, ohese che, ee) ocane! Oe.0/ 96,78 168.840) 0) snens 8 4689 )8 1 °)5 0027 e 


eS be RAG @ io Due, & 16) 9110; € 0) 6) 8 Cece es 


Depreciation allowances and similar business costs.........-- 815 835 
Residual error of estimate for reconciliation with Table 2, 


11,656 13,052 
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TABLE 2—GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE AT MARKET PRICES 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Revised 
Item Prelim Prelim... 
No. 1946 1947 
1. Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services......... 7,682 8,711 
2. Government expenditure— 
Hxcluding “UNRRA ‘and, Mutual TAI. cin sete smo yo pentane 1,736 1,462 
UUNRB A, SHG ONPURIAL tA YE ioc eye cisternae 8 ict ta.s anor eueacehce Peron chung 107 38 
8. Gross home investment— 
(a) Plant; equipment and housings. foi. 2o4 os eee 5 eyes 2,042 
Cb) WIN VENntOries Orsay MOG Gdera hae dontea Ae le an a 475 780 
4. Exports of goods and services (excluding UNRRA and Mutual 
; BASE) ig iorectaiies Abas sense hacen “alltes eee Paliol ta tate h ates Wc wate a Pe eee Mate ee ie ae 3,170 3,538 
Sa) LIAPOTtsrOl) LOOdSs) ANG ServiGesa Lia kuk vr casein et sem ae se wee —2,850 —3,576: 
6. Residual error of estimate for reconciliation wth Table 1, 
U2 aa AY eet EN OR MMM De ay wide Pea LC DP ADCar AND An AINA! pati lig sien, CSOT HSB SAT. 9, +15 +57 
%. Gross national expenditure at Market prices 
CT) C2) 3S) AVG) COV ain he oe ean een, Rea ea Ie ec nea 11,656 13,052 
TABLE 3—PERSONAL INCOME 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Revised 
Item Prelim. Prelim 
No. 1946 1947 
1. Salaries, wages and supplementary labour income............ 5,195 6,125 
Deduct: Employer and employee contributions to social 
insurance and government pension funds.............. —145 —165 
On It ary DAY ANG NOW ANCES 0 0 sre tall ik spe iele ie trace ere FRO RTS 340 83 
3. Net income of agriculture and other unincorporated business... ZO ene 2,467 
4. Interest, dividends and net rental income of persons........ 845 Salut 
5. Transfer payments to persons— 
(A) SUPOTD SROVGTIIIIONE Totes Wale cere cide lcthte ae hosts ciccatecate, mnie eekecie 1,109 824 
(b) Charitable contributions of corporations..........ee... 13 14 
6. Personal income 
a RES CARY G98 1 OM 659 Bite SRE i RRR eae Wis 55 AO Al coe PU Aa IN MIU MILA gegen fe 9,536 


10,259: 


RECENT ACTIVITIES OF THE 
WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 


During the first four months of 1948, certain commodities: 


were brought back under price control. 


In March, Parlia- 


ment extended the authority to continue price controls until 


March 31, 1949. 


Most of the structure of the wartime 
stabilization program had been dismantled 
by the end of October, 1947, and it had 
been the intention of the Government to 
withdraw from the few remaining controls 
by March 31, 1948, the date on which The 
Continuation of Transitional Measures Act 
was due to expire. However, unfavourable 
circumstances made it necessary to post- 
pone the date for the termination of final 
controls and to re-impose ceiling prices on 
some items. 

Commodities which were brought back 
under price control during the first four 
months of 1948 included citrus fruits, 
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grapes, cabbages, carrots and butter; steps 
were also taken to roll back the prices of 
some fertilizers. It was announced that 
ceiling prices for meats would be prepared’ 
but prices levelled off and ceilings have 
not been restored. In addition to these: 
developments there were small adjustments: 
in the maximum prices of a number of items. 
which were affected by the April increase: 
in railway freight rates authorized by the: 
Board of Transport Commissioners. Slightly 
higher prices were allowed on this basis. 
for butter, sugar, edible oils, soap, short-- 
ening and steel scrap. 


In announcing several steps in recontrol 
in January, 1948, the Minister of Finance 
stated :* 


“The Government does not propose to 
return to any general system of over-all 
price ceilings, but it is particularly con- 
cerned with recent increases in Canadian 
food and related costs. Many of the recent 
price increases have been no more than a 
necessary adjustment to higher world prices 
and cost factors. But in some instances 
prices at the processing and distribution 
levels have advanced more rapidly than 
circumstances justify, and there appear to 
be prospects of still further increases of 
this kind.” 

The prohibition of or the imposition of 
quota restrictions on the importation of 
fruits and vegetables on November 18, 
1947, had been followed by sharp price 
fluctuations and had led to the re-imposi- 
tion of ceiling prices on the more 
important canned fruits and vegetables and 
to markup control on canned citrus fruit 
juices. Early in 1948, similar action was 
taken with respect to citrus fruits and some 
items for which the import restrictions 
had been temporarily lifted. 

In January, 1948, permission was granted 
for the importation of a limited quantity 
of grapes, a part of the amount purchased 
in the United States before import restric- 
tions were imposed. To assure reasonable 
selling prices for these grapes markup 
control was imposed upon the trade, 
resulting in a consumer price of approxi- 
mately 21 cents per pound. 


Prices of cabbage reached high levels 
when domestic supplies of this vegetable 
were nearly exhausted. In accordance with 
the Government’s announced intention of 
assuring sufficient supplies of such basic 
vegetables as potatoes, cabbages, onions 
and carrots, the ban on the importation 
of cabbage was temporarily lifted on 
February 2, 1948. At the same time 
ceiling prices were re-imposed on this item, 
which with controlled markups put a 
maximum price to the consumer of 9 cents 
per pound. Actually, imported cabbages 
soon became plentiful and sold consider- 
ably below this ceiling price. Later in the 
spring with increased US. prices, there was 
some pressure on the ceiling price. In 
order to ensure continued supplies of 
imported cabbages while maintaining con- 
sumer ceilings, arrangements were made 
whereby when the wholesale distributor’s 





* Press Statement by Hon. Douglas Abbott, 
Minister of Finance, re Price Control, January 15, 
1948. 


laid-in-costs of imported cabbage exceeded 
a specified amount provision would be 
made, upon application to the Admin- 
istrator, for sharing the total markup 
available to the trade between wholesaler 
and retailer. A similar arrangement had 
been employed with respect to vegetables 
when they were previously subject to 
control. 

“On March 5, 1948, the import ban on 
carrots was temporarily lifted and price 
control was re-imposed on both imported 
and domestic carrots. The maximum retail 
price of carrots could not exceed 10 cents 
per pound. As in the case of cabbage, 
provision was made for readjustment of 
the division of the total trade markup 
when this was necessitated by relatively 
high import costs. 

On February 19, 1948, markup control 
was extended to oranges, grapefruit, limes, 
lemons and tangerines, which were under 
quota restrictions. At the same time, as 
an aid to effective enforcement of prices 
and to ensure normal disposition of avail- 
able supplies, regulations respecting dis- 
tribution were established. Wholesalers 
were required to supply each customer to 
whom they sold during the year ended 
June 30, 1947 (ie. the quota base year), 
with the same proportionate volume of 
supplies each quarter as was sold him 
during the corresponding quarter of that 
year. On March 25, 1948, the regulations 
respecting maximum prices for citrus fruits 
were amended to stabilize retail prices of 
oranges. While most oranges sold in 
Canada originate in California, some were 
being imported at higher prices from other 
countries. To hold consumer prices which 
are based on laid down costs, maximum 
prices on sales by wholesalers of other 
than U.S. oranges were limited to the 
maximum price obtainable on sales of 
corresponding sizes of California sunkist 
oranges. 

Ceiling prices were re-imposed on butter 
on January 19, 1948. While butter produc- 
tion had been increasing the rate of 
domestic consumption had, despite higher 
prices, been rising since the termination 
of rationing in June, 1947. Prices moved 
up sharply in July and August and again 
in November and December, and there was 
reason to believe that, during the season 
of low production, prices were likely to go 
considerably higher. Ceiling prices were 
re-imposed effective January 19, 1948. The 
maximum wholesale price of 67 cents per 
pound for solids at Montreal compared 
with the then market price of 69-70 cents 
and with a price of 50 cents per pound 
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just prior to decontrol in June, 1947. 
Regional differentials and trade markups 
were unchanged. The maximum prices to 
consumers, ranging from 71 cents per pound 
in Manitoba and Alberta to 74 cents per 
pound in the Maritimes, were slightly 
below those prevailing in the few weeks 
previous to the re-imposition of control. 
Ceiling prices of whey and dairy butter 
were approximately the same as those on 
creamery butter. 

On March 1, 1948, the regulations were 
amended to correct a practice which was 
exerting a squeeze on some wholesalers. 
Since ceiling prices were the same at all 
places in Ontario and Quebec, some 
Western shippers were reducing delivery 
costs on shipments to Eastern Canada by 
shipping to the nearest points, the lake- 
head ports in Ontario. Buyers in Mont- 
real, Toronto and other Eastern points had 
-then to pay transportation costs while 
prices were on a delivered basis. To 
correct this situation the ceiling price of 
butter at all trade levels was reduced one 
cent per pound in Fort William, Port 
Arthur and all parts of Ontario west of 
these points. On April 8, 1948, the 
maximum price of butter was increased by 
the actual amount of the increase to the 
buyer resulting from the increase in freight 
rates authorized by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners. The price advance at the 
retail level, varying in different zones, 
averaged less than one-half cent per pound. 

With falling production, still increasing 
consumption and lowered reserves a short- 
age of butter began to be felt in February, 
and during the succeeding weeks became 
acute in the larger Eastern urban centres. 
With the heavier production of spring, the 
butter situation began to ease and by the 
end of April most of these local shortages 
had disappeared. 

In the latter part of 1947 sharp advances 
occurred in prices of fertilizers. On 
January 15, 1948, the Minister of Finance 
announced that steps would be taken to 
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roll back the price of basic ingredients 
where these appeared excessive. These 
reduced prices were applied to ammonium 
nitrate and cyanimid in Eastern Canada. 
As a result 1t was expected that the price 
of commonly used compound fertilizers — 
would average not more than 8 per cent 


-higher than the price prevailing in the 


spring of 1947, despite the increased cost 
of materials imported from the United 
States and the discontinuation of fertilizer 
subsidies. 

Maximum prices of sugar were adjusted 
in April, 1948, to provide for the new 
higher freight rates. On refined cane sugar, 
ceiling prices could be raised by the actual 
amount of the increase in transportation 
charges. These increases rarely exceeded 
zo cent a pound and nowhere exceeded 
+ cent a pound. Refined beet sugar is, 
however, not normally shipped very far 
from points of production and thus would 
not be materially affected by the freight 
rate increase. In order to maintain normal 
price relationships, ceiling prices for beet 
sugar were established at the same levels 
as those on cane sugar. Molasses also 
remained under price control and in March, 
1948, ceiling prices were raised in view of 
the higher cost of the new crop of Barbados 
molasses. 

In March, 1948, Parliament, by an 
amendment to The Continuation of 
Transitional Measures Act, extended the 
authority to continue price control until 
March 31, 1949. As of April 30, 1948, the 
following goods were still subject to price 
control under the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board—sugar, molasses, the more 
important canned fruits and vegetables, 
fresh cabbages and carrots, canned citrus 
juices, citrus fruits, grapes, butter, . the 
principal oil-bearing materials (flaxseed, 
sunflower seed and rapeseed), the more 
important oils and fats, soaps, primary 
iron and steel, tin and alloys containing 
more than 95 per cent tin. 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY 
IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


The administration of labour legislation in New Brunswick 
is described in the Annual Report of the Department of 
Labour of that Province. 


Among the important developments during the fiscal year 
were: the raising of the minimum age for employment in 
certain work places from 14 to 16; provision to require 
medical examination of workers in dangerous trades; the 
issuance of the first minimum wage order to apply through- 
out the Province; and the return of responsibility for 
labour relations in industries normally within provincial 


jurisdiction. 


Industrial unrest, as indicated by the 
number of strikes, was greater in New 
Brunswick in the fiscal. year ending 
October 31, 1947, than in the previous year, 
the report of the provincial Department 
of Labour states. At the end of 1946, wage 

control came to an end and wage questions 
~ were the chief cause of strikes. On May 15, 
1947, responsibility for labour relations in 
industries normally under provincial juris- 
diction was restored to the Province. The 
firs; Minimum Wage Order to apply 
throughout the Province was issued during 
the year; and the Factories Act, 1946, was 
amended to raise the minimum age for 
employment in factories, shops, hotels, 
restaurants, places of amusement and office 
buildings from 14 to 16, except with 
permission, and to authorize the Minister 
to require workers to undergo a medical 
examination under certain conditions. 


Industrial Relations 


The total number of employees involved 
in strikes during the year was 3,291 as 
compared with 835 in 1945-46, and the 
time-loss 82,685 man-days compared with 
7,976 in the preceding year. The increase 
is more than accounted for, the Report 
states, by four major strikes among coal 
miners, truck drivers and longshoremen, 
packinghouse workers and carpenters. With 
the exception of the carpenters’ strike, 
these stoppages were illegal, taking place 
without resort to the conciliation services 
of the Department. 

The Labour Relations Act of the 
Province, passed in 1945 (L.G., 1945, 
p. 1694), was proclaimed in force when the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


(P.C., 1003) ceased to apply in the Prov- 
ince except to transport and communication 
agencies. The provisions of the Act are, 
however, closely modelled on the Dominion 
Regulations. The Labour Relations Board 
has an independent chairman and two 
representatives each of employers and 
labour. 

From November 1, 1946 to May 15, 
1947, under the authority of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, 18 applica- 
tions for certification as bargaining agent 
were granted by the provincial Wartime 
Board, and from May 15, 1947 to October 
31, 28 such applications were granted 
under authority of the Labour Relations 
Act. One application was withdrawn and 
two were dismissed. The Wartime Board 
received four applications for intervention 
in an industrial dispute and the Labour 
Relations Board, nine. 

The conciliation services of the Depart- 
ment were utilized in nine disputes, all 
but three being settled by agreement on 
intervention of a conciliation officer. In 
the three cases, a conciliation board was 
established, two of which brought about 
agreement on the basis of their recom- 
mendations. The other board reported 
after the close of the fiscal year. 


Minimum Wages 


The first Minimum Wage Order to 
apply throughout the Province fixed, from 
January 1, 1948, a minimum of 28 cents 
an hour for women in restaurants and 
hotels who work for 48 hours or less in 
any one week, and 42 cents for overtime 
(L.G., May, 1948, p. 492). The rates were 
established after a survey of wages in the 
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industry and after consultation with the 
parties concerned. The Minimum Wage 
Board, appointed on January 23, 1947, has 
two representatives each of employers and 
workers under an impartial chairman. 


Employment of Children 


To assist in administering the 1947 
amendment to the Factories Act which 
raised the minimum age from 14 to 16 
for employment in factories and other 
places of employment as stated above, 
except where the Minister grants a permit, 
an advisory committee was established in 
Saint John. The committee, composed of 
the School Guidance Officer, the Chief of 
Police and the Judge of the Juvenile 
Court, received 65 applications before 
October 31, 1947, for the employment of 
children under 16. Forty-four of these 
were granted by the Minister on the 
Committee’s recommendation but no child 
under 14 was permitted to take employ- 
ment. In other parts of the Province, 
permits for children under 16 have been 
granted in only a few cases. 

The need for local machinery similar to 
that in Saint John is recognized, and it 
is planned to set up similar committees 
in other centres. The Saint John Com- 
mittee obtained suitable employment’ for 
many young persons who had no oppor- 
tunity or ability to continue at school 
and encouraged many others to continue 
their studies. 


Medical Examination 


Another 1947 amendment to the 
Factories Act permits the Mu£nister to 
require the medical examination of workers 
who may be exposed to designated indus- 
trial diseases. Silicosis is the only disease 
named so far. An extensive survey of 
plants where there is danger of silicosis 
was begun in 1946, with the assistance of 
the Dominion Department of National 
Health and Welfare, and is being con- 
tinued (L.G., 1947, p. 1893). 

Some recommendations made to par- 
ticular plants as a result of the survey in 
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1946 were carried out but a few were not. 
Arrangements were made to X-ray all 
employees of these plants. In the earlier 
survey 699 persons submitted voluntarily 
to X-ray examinations by the Provincial 
Department of Health. In accordance 
with an Order made by the Minister under 
the amended Act, 3,010 employees in 138 
plants were X-rayed in July and August, 
1947. The results of the survey are still 
under review, and consideration is being 
given to bringing silicosis under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Factory Inspection 


During the year the Factory and Boiler 
Inspection Services inspected 751 estab- 
lishments and made 180 re-inspections. 
Some 208 of these factories were wood- 
working plants, 96 were fish canneries, and 
74 laundries and dry cleaning establish- 
ments. A large number of _ dairies, 
vulcanizing shops, hospitals and sanitaria, 
textile mills, and other places were 
inspected. Of the 1,059 recommendations 
made by the inspector, 494 were for 
machine safeguards, 82 for properly 
equipped washrooms, 81 for drinking water 
containers and fixtures and in 120 cases the 
inspectors found no valid licences for 
stationary engineers and boilermen. 


Apprenticeship 


Considerable progress was reported in 
apprentice training, notably for ex-service- 
men, and in developing appropriate courses, 
and organizing suitable facilities. 

In the Dominion-Provincial scheme for 
uniform courses of instruction and trade 
standards which developed from a confer- 
ence in Ottawa in October, 1946, New 
Brunswick participated, and a syllabus for 
carpentry and one for plumbers have been 
approved by the authorities of the Prov- 
inces and adopted in New Brunswick. 

As the number of ex-servicemen declines 
the Apprenticeship Branch and vocational 
schools are co-operating to ensure a sufii- 
cient number of apprentices in the 15 
trades under the Apprenticeship Act. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
IN ALBERTA AND NOVA SCOTIA 


Alberta Legislative Committee Recommends Changes 


In Workmen's Compensation Act 


The 1943 Alberta Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act has been replaced by a new 
Act which embodies recommendations of 
the special committee appointed by the 
Legislative Assembly in March, 1947, to 
investigate the operation of the Act. It 
has become the custom to review the Act 
every five years. The Act of 1938 was 
replaced after such inquiry by the statute 
of 1943. The 1948 statute will be summar- 
ized in the July issue of the Lasour 
| GAZETTE. 

Representations were made to the seven- 
man Committee by employers’ and workers’ 
organizations, as well as by other groups. 
In addition to written briefs, oral evidence 
was submitted at the 25 public hearings 
held in four cities of the Province. 

The Committee recommended, inter alia: 
(1) that the present three-day waiting 
period be retained, but if disability con- 
tinued beyond six days, instead of the 
present 14, that compensation be payable 
from the first day; (2) that the minimum 
weekly compensation for total disability be 
raised from $12.50, or the average earn- 
ings if less, to $15 or the average earnings; 
(3) that pensions for widows and other 
survivors be increased, but that the in- 
creases should apply only in case of 
accidents happening after the 1948 Act goes 
into force; (4) that a Blind Workmen’s 
Compensation Act be enacted similar to 
that in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Quebec and 
Saskatchewan; and (5) that steps be taken 
to secure national standards in safety 
regulations. All except the last of these 
recommendations have been enacted in 
the new statute. 

The allowance proposed for burial 
expenses was $175, instead of the present 
$125, and an additional lump sum of $100 
to the widow was suggested. It was 
recommended that the surviving consort’s 
monthly pension should be raised from $40 
to $50 and the monthly benefit for a child 
under 18 or for an invalid child, from $12 
to $15. In the case of an orphan child, 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board should 
have power to increase the allowance up 
to $25. For dependent parents or other 
dependants where there is no surviving 
consort or child, the proposed increase in 
benefit was from the maximum of $35 to 


a maximum of $50 a month for parent or 
parents, and from the maximum of $70 
to all such dependants to a maximum of 
$85 a month. If a dependent widow 
marries, she should be given a lump sum 
of $600 instead of $480. 


In disability cases the majority of the 
Committee recommend no changes in 
compensation except that the weekly 
minimum payable for total disablement 
should be raised from $12.50 to $15. 
However, in the Legislature the Bill was 
amended in line with a minority recom- 
mendation to raise the maximum earnings 
on which compensation may be based from 
$2,000 to $2,500. 

The Alberta Act gives to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board authority to make 
health and safety regulations, and the 
Committee recommended that the regula- 
tions should be revised, that more safety 
inspectors should be appointed, that an 
Industrial Nursing Service should be 
encouraged, that mine rescue work should 
be transferred to the Department of Lands 
and Mines, and that consideration should 
be given to a broader scheme of merit 
rating. 

The Committee rejected certain pro- 
posals made by groups appearing before it. 
It did not approve compulsory coverage 
for domestic servants and farm labour. It 
regarded as impracticable and inadvisable 
the proposal to continue compensation to 
a workman, after he had been found fit, 
until he obtained suitable employment. 
Workers, the Committee considered, should 
not be required to contribute to the 
Accident Fund. Neither did the Com- 
mittee approve the proposal that there 
should be right of appeal from the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board on a question 
of law, 

With reference to safety regulations, this 
statement was made :— 

It appears to the Committee that there 
is badly needed in Canada a standard 
set of regulations governing Health, 
Safety and First Aid, which could be 
adopted by each province in so far as 
they might meet individual provincial 
requirements. We find the_need for 
revamping of the Safety Regulations 


particularly pressing in the building and 
construction business. 
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We find that the question of the 
enforcement of the regulations is largely 
one of an educational nature. We find 
that a very high percentage of all acci- 
dents occurring to-day are due to human 
failure rather than unsafe working condi- 
tions, defective machinery or plant equip- 
ment—hence the necessity for the con- 
tinuation of the work in safety education. 
We find that the requirements in the 
matter of First Aid equipment are 


Report of Nova Scotia 


Workmen’s Compensation Board, 


The annual report of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Nova Scotia for 
the calendar year, 1947, opens with a 
general review of the various operations 
under the Act since it became operative 
on January 1, 1917. From that date to 
the end of 1947, there were 335,712 claims 
received, including 2,205 workmen who 
were killed. The total cost of com- 
pensation during the same period was 
$51,246,591.65; 1,335 widows were pen- 
sioned for life, or until re-marriage and 
2,816 children under 16 years of age were 
awarded monthly pensions while under 
that age. The total number of life 
pensions awarded was 11,044. The rate of 
compensation in 1947 was 66% per cent of 
annual earnings that were not less than 
$975 and not more than $2,000 and 100 
per cent if annual earnings were less than 
$975. 

The total number of accidents reported 
in 1947 was 19,386. It is stated that “the 
total would have been considerably larger 
if the coal mines had not been idle for 
almost four months.” The average acci- 
dent rate for the five-year period 1942 to 
1946 was 19,060. 

The report states that all the money in 
the pension liability fund, with interest 
added half-yearly was required for the 
purpose of insuring full payment of all 
pensions to their finality. The entire 
known cost of pensions was charged to 
industry, when the awards were made and 
the proceeds were invested. The fund 
continued to increase because the full 
amount added annually for new *awards 
exceeded the instalment payments made 
during the year against old pensions. The 
balance in the Pension Fund at Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, was $12,811,465.70. 

Industrial accidents during 1947 were 
classified as follows:— 

Fatal accidents, dependency established 
and compensation commenced..... 34 


Fatal accidents, burial expenses paid, 
pending adjustment 
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different in the various Provinces. 
Advantages would result from uniformity 
of requirements on a national scale. 


The Board was commended by the 
Committee for settling claims more 
promptly than in the past, for keeping 
administrative costs at a reasonably low 
level and for its sympathetic administra- 
tion of the Act. 


194] 


Fatal accidents 
adjustment 

Fatal accidents, claim non-compens- 
able*.or: disallowéda..2 os 0s .a% oe 2 

Accidents causing permanent partial 


reported, pending 





disability ne, Sapecears tte a etisto ne 93 
Accidents causing total disability for 
SEVEN GAYS VOM. OVEL, 25. one stocks tie ce one 8,660 
Accidents where medical aid only had 
been +pPaldy eh wor sake ea eben ale We202 
Accidents pending adjustments, no 
payments, and accidents not com- 
pensable (other than fatal)...... 2,864 
POLS Re Oe ae aie eters ors wuts teen 18,890 


The totals of all payrolls on which 
assessments were made in 1947 amounted 
to $116,994,784. Administrative expense 
to compensation cost of accidents for all 
years, 1937 to 1947 was 6°68 per cent. 

The seven classes of industries from 
which assessments were derived, together 
with the amount contributed by each in 
1947 were as follows:— 


INTUTE beeen enters ets ek. sete $1,188,576 .01 
Lumbering and woodworking.. 436,785.92 
Tron cand (Stée) ics oss tle ie 183,711.43 
Manufacturing and operating 

(not otherwise specified)... 192,139.29 
Building and construction.... 172,350.46 
Piplicwatilities tis ee ners ore kere 218,909.58 
TRANSPOPLATION Ab aki Seidee acronis 3o0,Ol Deze 


$2,728,147.91 


Penalties and interest increased the total 
income by $12,662.36 and $368,973.56 
respectively. By deducting $428,495.90, 
estimated adjustments, the total net income 
for the year was $2,681,287 .93. 

The total expenditure, actual and esti- 
mated for 1947, amounted to $3,361,669.97, 
under the following headings: compensa- 
tion, paid, other than pensions $617,169; 
paid for medical aid, $151,896.07; admin- 
istration expenses, $168,547.73; safety 
association, $8,767.76; compensation, esti- 
mated outstanding $2,175,047.49;  esti- 
mated to complete medical aid claims 
$71,359.82; transferred to reserves for 
pension awards, $168,882.10. 


This section contains articles on industrial relations in the field coming under the jurisdiction 


of the federal Department of Labour. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
AND CONCILIATION 


The reports of Boards of Conciliation dealing with the 
wage demands of various groups of railway employees 


were received during April. 


The deepsea shipping strike 


was ended. The situation in inland shipping was unsettled; 
and an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission reported 
on the refusal of two companies to renew collective agree- 
ments with the Canadian Seamen’s Umon. 


Introduction 


The most important developments 
during the month of April in the field of 
industrial relations coming under federal 
jurisdiction were the filing of reports by 
the Boards of Conciliation which were 
appointed to deal with the demands of 
various groups of railway employees for 
wage increases of 35 cents per hour. Other 
important events were the settlement of 
the deepsea shipping strike which affected 
the licensed, officers of companies operating 
dry cargo vessels from the East and West 
Coasts, and a mixture of favourable and 
unfavourable developments connected with 
shipping on the Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence Waterways. 


Railway Wage Disputes 


The two Conciliation Boards in the 
railway wage disputes, both of which were 
under the chairmanship of Hon. Mr. 
Justice J. C. A. Cameron of:the Exchequer 
Court of Canada, each submitted majority 
and minority reports, the full texts of 
which are reprinted elsewhere in this 
section (pp. 580, 595). 

The single issue of the demand for an 
increase of 385 cents per hour, effective 
December 20, 1947, confronted the Con- 
ciliation Board which dealt with the dispute 
between the Canadian National Railways, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co., their jointly 
and separately owned subsidiaries and 
ancillaries, the Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway and the Ontario North- 
land Railway, on the one hand, and some 
112,000 of their employees represented by 
a joint committee of 18 international trade 
union organizations, on the other hand. 
The report of the Board, signed by its 


chairman and Mr. M. M. Porter, K.C., 


‘of Calgary, representing the employers, 


recommended that the employees be 
granted a general wage increase of 7 cents 
per hour effective April 8, 1948. The 
minority report, made by Mr. M. W. 
Wright, of Ottawa, representing the 
employees, recommended a general increase 
of 20 cents per hour effective December 20, 
1947. 

Both the majority and minority reports 
dealt with the wage question under four 
main headings. On the question of the 
disparity of railway wage rates in Canada 
with those in the United States, the report 
of the Board discussed developments from 
the time of the McAdoo Award of 1918, 
and arrived at the conclusion that there 
was no ground in the present instance for 
adopting the principle of parity with the 
United States wage rates as a basis for 
determining Canadian wage rates. The 
author of the minority report stated that, 
while the parity argument carried some 
moral force, he agreed that parity appeared 
to be difficult and impractical. On the 
question of the increase in the cost of 
living, the members of the Board were in 
agreement that this was one of the 
elements to be considered in determining 
wage rate structures. The majority report 
contended that 1939 should be taken as 
the base year in arriving at increases which 
might be justified on this score, while the 
minority report concluded that calculations 
should be based upon the cost-of-living 
index figures for June, 1946, when the 
railway employees last received a general 
wage increase. On the question of a 
comparison of railway wage rates with 
those in other industries, the majority 
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report contended that the largest per- 
centage increases had beem granted in the 
past decade in industries where wage levels 
were relatively low before the war, and 
concluded that an increase of 7 cents per 
hour would place railway employees in a 
good relative position compared with 
employees in other industries taking into 
account such factors as continuous employ- 
ment, free transportation and pension 
schemes. The Board pointed out that the 
demand made by the unions was for an 
increase across the board, and accordingly 
that special consideration could not be 
given to lower paid groups. The minority 
report argued in favour of consideration 
of this question on the basis of wage rates 
rather than total earnings, and concluded 
that railway employees had lagged behind 
employees in other industries in respect of 
wage increases obtained during the past 
decade. On the question of ability to pay, 
the majority report held that this factor 
should be considered, although it ought 
not be the sole governing factor in deter- 
mining a fair wage. The minority report 
argued that railway employees should not 
be obliged to subsidize operations of the 
railways with low wage rates. 


The Conciliation Board concerned with 
the dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways, Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 
their jointly owned and/or operated prop- 
erties, and the Ontario Northland Railway 
and some 28,000 of their employees repre- 
sented by the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers was called upon to deal not only 
with a demand for a general wage increase 
of 35 cents per hour, but also requests for 
cumulative sick leave with pay to the 
extent of 12 days per year; liberalization 
of existing provisions as to payment for 
statutory holidays; the union shop and 
check-off of union dues and assessments; 
and an additional wage increase of 10 cents 
per hour for “classified labourers” and coal 
plant operators. The Board reported that 
the parties had reached a satisfactory 
agreement regarding pay for certain 
statutory holidays and. that they had also 
agreed to give further consideration to the 
question of a special wage increase for 
“classified labourers” and coal plant oper- 
ators. If unable to arrive at a settlement 
of the latter question, the parties would 
request the Minister to reconvene the 
Board for the purpose of dealing with this 
matter. The report of the Board, signed 
by the Chairman and Mr. Paul S. Smith, 
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K.C., of Montreal, representing the 
employers, recommended a general wage 
increase of 7 cents per hour effective 
April 8, 1948. It recommended against 
the granting of payment for time lost 
because of illness and against the union 
shop and check-off. The minority report 
signed by Mr. Samuel Baron, of Montreal, 
representing the employees, recommended 


_@ general wage increase of 20 cents per 


hour, adoption of the union shop in 
respect of employees engaged in future and 
maintenance of membership in respect of 
present employees, together with the 
voluntary check-off of union dues and 
assessments irrevocable for the term of the 
collective agreement. The minority report 
also recommended that the parties jointly 
explore the question of sick pay with a 
view to its initiation at some later date. 

Following the release of the reports of 
the two Conciliation Boards, the Rail- 
ways announced that they were prepared 
to abide by the findings of the Boards 
and, if by doing so a settlement could 
be reached, to implement the recommenda- 
tions made. Spokesmen for the Joint 
Committee of the 18 international railway 
labour organizations and for the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers rejected the. 
recommendations of the Boards as being 
totally inadequate. It was announced that 
strike votes of the employees affected 
would be taken. 


Deepsea Shipping Dispute 


In the deepsea shipping dispute, an 
agreement was reached on April 12, 
between the Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc., and the licensed employees 
of its member companies as represented 
by the Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., and the Marine 
Section of the Canadian Communications 
Association, for the resumption of work on 
the basis of the full implementation of 
the recommendations contained in the 
report of Hon. Mr. Justice D. A. McNiven 
as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioner. The full text of the Commis- 
sloner’s report was reprinted in the 
March issue of the Lasour GazerrE. A 
similar agreement was reached on April 16 
between the Shipowners’ Association (Deep 
Sea) of British Columbia and the three 
officers’ unions. The parties agreed in each 
case that there should be no discrimina- 
tion in regard to employment and that 
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there would be no legal action taken or 
penalties imposed against officers who had 
been on strike. Further conversations were 
planned in order to clarify minor points 
upon which the Commissioner’s report did 
not contain specific recommendations. The 
negotiations leading up to the final settle- 
ment of the dispute were actively assisted 
by officers of the Department of Labour. 


Inland Shipping 


In the inland shipping industry agree- 
ments covering unlicensed personnel were 
signed during April between three com- 
panies and the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
following the appointment of conciliation 
officers by the Minister of Labour. This 
brought the number of collective agree- 
ments between the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union and the Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence Shipping Companies to about 
fifteen for 1948. However, the opening of 
navigation brought with it a worsening of 
relations between the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union and those companies which had 
refused to renew collective agreements with 
it for the current season and which had 
reportedly entered into agreements with 
an organization calling itself the Canadian 
Lake Seamen’s Union. In connection with 
this phase of the situation, the Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission composed of 
Messrs. Leonard W. Brockington, K.C., 
C.M.G., and J. Douglas McNish, K.C., 
made a report to the Minister of Labour 
concerning the dispute between the 
Colonial Steamships, Ltd., and Sarnia 
Steamships, Ltd. of Port Colborne, 
Ontario, and the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union. The Commissioners stated in con- 
clusion that they were unanimous in their 
belief that the employers’ defiance of the 
existing law, the breach of the existing 
agreement and the failure to fulfil the 
promise made by these companies to the 
Government relative to the renewal of an 


agreement for 1948 if a vote conducted 
among their employees in the fall of 1947 
proved favourable to the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union, were a serious threat to 
the recognized practice of labour concilia- 
tion and were moreover the worst 
possible weapons any employers could use 
in a dispute with the legally constituted 
bargaining representatives of his employees. 
The full text of the Commissioner’s report 
is reproduced in another part of this 
section. 

The same Commissioners held an inquiry 
in Montreal on April 30, in connection 
with the dispute involving Canada Steam- 
ship Lines, Ltd., and the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union. Their report to the Minister of 
Labour in this matter is still pending. 

On May 6, the Minister of Labour 
appointed Mr. Leonard W. Brockington as 
a one-man Commission to investigate a 
dispute between the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union and Northwest Steamships, Ltd., of 
Toronto, over that Company’s refusal to 
renew a collective agreement for the 1948 
navigation season. 

Meanwhile, a determined attempt was 
made by members of the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union to prevent the sailing of 
vessels manned by alleged members of the 
Canadian Lake Seamen’s Union. Violence 
occurred along the Welland Canal, at 
Goderich and: other points, and numerous 
seamen were arrested for allegedly con- 
spiring to commit an indictable offence and 
various other charges. Prosecutions were 
also initiated against Canada Steamship 
Lines, Ltd. Sarnia Steamships, Ltd., 
Colonial Steamships, Ltd., and Northwest 
Steamships Ltd., by the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union for the alleged violation of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, pursuant to permission to 
prosecute granted by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National). In all cases 
the legal proceedings were still pending as 
the Lasour GAZETTE went to press. 


The following statement sets forth the scope of the Industrial Relations Branch 
Department of Labour, and of the articles contained in this section. 


This section on Industrial Disputes and 
Conciliation contains monthly articles con- 
cerning proceedings under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
and under the Conciliation and Labour Act. 

During the war and its aftermath the 
Dominion Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations (P.C. 1003) of February 13, 1944 
(which suspended the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, enacted first in 1907), 
have required employers to negotiate with 
the representatives of their employees and 


provided machinery for the settlement of 
disputes. 

At the present time the Regulations apply 
only to industries within the legislative 
authority of Parliament, including naviga- 
tion and shipping lines of steam or other 
ships, railways, airlines, canals, telegraph, 
telephone and radio communication, ferries, 
and works situated in a province but which 
have been or may be declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more provinces. Jurisdiction over 
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war industries and industries within the 
scope of certain provinces which entered 
into wartime agreements with the Dominion 
has now reverted to the provinces. (A 
summary of the present position with respect 
to labour relations legislation in Canada 
appears in the July issue of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, pp. 940-43.) 

The Regulations, which were issued under 
the authority of the War Measures Act, are 
continued in effect under the continuation 
of the Transitional Measures Act, 1947. A 
bill incorporating many of the features of 
the Regulations, with modifications and addi- 
tions, was introduced in the House of 
Commons on June 17, 1947, but was allowed 
to stand over until the next session of 
Parliament (L.G., July, 1947, p. 923, Aug., 
p. 1102). The bill has now been reintro- 
duced (see elsewhere in this issue p. 549). 

The Regulations are administered by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) 
in respect of those provisions relating to: 
The certification of bargaining representa- 
tives, the intervention of the Board for the 
purpose of obtaining conciliation services 
from the Minister of Labour, the establish- 
ment of procedures for the final settlement 
of disputes concerning the interpretation or 
violation of collective agreements, and the 
institution of prosecution proceedings. 

The provisions of the Regulations relating 
to conciliation services are under the admin- 
istration of the Minister of Labour and are 
provided to parties desiring to negotiate 
agreements through the forma] intervention 
of the Board. 

The Board, with the approval of the 
Minister of Labour, has adopted rules or 
regulations which govern procedure in 
making the various types of applications 
invoking the -provisions of the Regulations 
and the services of the Board. Copies of 
these procedural regulations and of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 


Applications for Certification 


1003, may be obtained from the Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Regulations are 
here described in separate articles. The 
first deals with applications made to the 
Board for the certification of bargaining 
representatives and other services, and 
records the decisions reached in_ such 
matters; the second describes conciliation 
proceedings under the Regulations and in- 
cludes the reports of Boards of Conciliation; 


- and, when the occasion requires, a_ third 


records the appointment of Industrial Dis- 


putes Inquiry Commissions under the 
Regulations and reports the results of their 
investigations. 


Conciliation proceedings are also provided 
through the Industrial Relations Branch of 
the Department of Labour under the pro- 
visions of the Conciliation and Labour Act. 
This Act empowers the Minister of Labour 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purpose of bringing the 
parties together and to appoint a conciliator 
or arbitrator when requested by the parties 
concerned. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton. The territory of the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia and Alberta; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; three officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario and work 
in close collaboration with the Provincial 
Conciliation Service; two officers in Montreal 
are assigned to the Province of Quebec and 
the officer resident in Fredericton, repre- 
sents the Department in the Maritime 
Provinces. The headquarters of the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


Under the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met for two days during the 
month of April. During the month the 
Board received twelve applications, held 
six hearings, issued four certificates desig- 
nating bargaining representatives, ordered 
four representation votes, one of which 
affects eighteen applications, and gave 
decisions on five applications for leave to 
prosecute. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


(1) The Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees, Local No. 976, and certain 
of its officers for the maintenance of way 
employees (including section foremen), 
switchmen and signalmen employed by the 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Company 
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on its Montmorency Division. Shop 
employees and temporary, seasonal and 
casual workers were excluded from the 
bargaining unit. 

(2) The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
Local 103, and certain of its officers for 
train dispatchers, station agents, assistant 
agents, relief assistant agents and relief 
telegraphers employed by the Quebec 
Railway, Light and Power Company on 
its Montmorency Division. 

(3) The Nattonal Union of Operating 
Engineers of Canada (CCL), and certain 
of its officers for enginemen employed by 
the Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration in the steam power plant of the 


Place Viger Hotel, Montreal, P.Q. 


(4) The National Union of Operating 
Engineers of Canada (CCL), and certain 


of its officers for enginemen employed by 
the Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
noration in the steam power plant of the 
Benny’s Farm Housing Project, Montreal, 


P.Q. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


(1) Transit Tankers and Terminals 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, Inc. (L.G., Dec., 
1947, p. 1784). Following investigation of 
the application and a public hearing, the 
Board ordered a representation vote of 
the deck officers, excluding masters, on 
vessels of Transit Tankers-and Terminals 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 

The names of the Canadian Merchant 

Service Guild, Inc, and Canadian 
Navigators’ Federation, will appear on the 
ballot. 
. Mr. R. Trepanier, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Dominion Department of Labour, 
Montreal, P.Q., has been appointed by 
the Board to conduct the vote. 


(2) Transit Tankers and Terminals 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and Canadian 
Navigators’ Federation (L.G., Jan., 1948, 
p. 28). Following an investigation of the 
application and a public hearing, the Board 
ordered a representation vote of engineer 
officers, excluding chief engineers, on 
vessels of Transit Tankers and Terminals 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 

Mr. R. Trepanier, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Dominion Department of Labour, 
Montreal, P.Q., has been appointed by the 
Board to conduct the vote. 


(3). Various shipping companies, Quebec 
and Levis, P.Q., and Quebec Longshore- 
men’s Union (CCCL) and Quebec Ship 
Labourers Benevolent Society (L.G., April, 
1948, pp. 311-12). Following an investiga- 
tion of the applications and a public 
hearing, the Board ordered a representation 
vote among the longshoremen, who were 
regularly employed during the 1947 season, 
by Albert G. Baker; the Canadian Import 
Company Limited; Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships Limited; Canadian National Steam- 
ships Limited; Cunard Donaldson Limited; 
County Line Limited; Furness, Withy & 
Company Limited; Alcoa Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc.; Robert Reaford Company 
Limited; Anglo Pulp and Paper Mills 
Limited; and William G. McCauley, of 
the City of Quebec and Paquet & Son 
Limited, Levis, P.Q. 

The names of Local 1, Quebec Long- 
shoremen’s Union (CCCL), and _ the 


Quebec Ship Labourers Benevolent Society 
will appear on the ballot. 

Mr. L. Pepin, Industrial, Relations 
Officer, Dominion Department of Labour, 
Montreal, P.Q., has been appointed by the 
Board to conduct the vote. 


(4) Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


and the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (LG., 


April, 1948, p. 312). Following an investi- 
gation of the application, the Board 
ordered a representation vote among the 
clerical employees in the office of the 
General Accountant of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company at Angus Shops, Mont- 
real, P.Q., classified as assistant senior 
clerk, clerk, stenographer, typist, office boy, 
chief comptometer operator, comptometer 
operator, assistant chief timekeeper, time- 
keeper, assistant timekeeper, senior clerk 
(Contract Section) chief piece work in- 
spector, inspector and senior clerk (Costing 
Section). 

Mr. L. Pepin, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Dominion Department of Labour, 
Montreal, P.Q., has been appointed by the 


Board to conduct the vote. 


Applications for Certification Received 
During the Month of April, 1948 


(1) Beverage Dispensers Union, Local 
767, of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
International Alliance and _ Bartenders 
International League of America, on behalf 
of the employees of the beverage rooms, 
Prince Arthur Hotel, Canadian National 
Railways, Port Arthur, Ontario. 


(2) Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of masters and mates on 
tugs owned by Island Tug and Barge 
Limited, Victoria, B.C. 


(3) Elevator Grain Handlers Umon, 
Local 1121, International Longshoremen’s 
Association, on behalf of employees 
handling grain and performing extra work 
incidental to the operating and maintain- 
ing of elevators of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, West Saint John, N.B. 


(4) National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of 
marine engineers employed by the Paczfic 
Great Eastern Railway, Vancouver, B.C. 

(5) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of hotel employees, Jasper Park 
Lodge, Hotel Department, Canadian 
National Railways, Jasper Park, Alberta. 
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(6) Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
- Station Employees, on behalf of the clerical 


employees in the: Superintendent’s Office | 


of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Smiths Falls, Ontario. 


(7) Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, on behalf of the 
monthly and hourly rated employees in 
the Engineering Department of the 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, P.Q. 


(8) Quebec Longshoremen’s Union, Local 
No. 1 (CCCL), on behalf of longshoremen 
employed by Francis J. Dinan, Quebec, 
Pi: 

(9) Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
‘on behalf of chauffeurs and chauffeurs’ 
helpers employed at the Montreal Terminal 
of Taggart Service Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 

(10) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of red caps employed by the 
Canadian National Railways, Union Station, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

(11) International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, on behalf 
of marine engineers on boats and alligators 
of Great Lakes Paper Company Limited, 
Fort William, Ontario. 

(12) National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of 
engineer officers on tow boats of the Great 
Lakes Lumber and Shipping Company 
Limited, Fort William, Ontaroo. 


Reasons for Judgment Issued by The 
Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) 
on Applications for Leave to Prosecute 


During the month, the Board granted 
five applications for leave to prosecute 
affecting the Canadian Seamen’s Union, 
applicant, and Canada Steamship Lines, 
Sarnia Steamships Limited, Colonial Steam- 
ships Limited, Northwest Steamships 


Limited and Transit Tankers and terminais, 
Limited. 

On May 4, the Board issued Reasons for 
its Judgments in the applications, all of 
which were in similar terms, except that 
in. the cases of two companies, namely, 
Northwest Steamships Limited, and Transit 
Tankers and Terminals, Limited, the con- 
sent to prosecute involved only Section 38 
of the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions. In the cases of the other three 
companies, the consent to prosecute was 
based upon Section 16 (1), 20 (1), 21 (5), 
21, 38 and 40 of the Regulations. 

The Reasons for Judgment, as given in 
the case of Canada Steamship’ Lines 
Limited, are as follows:— 

“This is an application of the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union to have this Board 
prosecute, or, in the alternative, to obtain 
the consent of this Board to the prosecu- 
tion of Canada Steamship Lines Limited 
for alleged contraventions of Sections 16 
(1), 20 (1), 21 (5), 21, 38 and 40 of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 

“The Board gives the applicant leave to 
prosecute Canada Steamship Lines Limited 
for alleged contraventions of the aforesaid 
provisions of the Regulations. 

“In dealing with an earlier, application 
for leave to prosecute in the Joseph Stokes 
Rubber Company case, D.LS. 7-601, this 
board said ‘ . .. in our opinion it is the 
function of the court which deals with the 
charge to determine the merits of the 
prosecution and we do not consider that 
the Board on an application of this nature 
is required to take evidence on or pass on 
the merits of the case in anticipation of 
the decision of the court, nor is an inquiry 
for this purpose necessary in order to 
dispose of the application. As long as the 
Board is satisfied that the matter involved 
is of a serious nature and that the prosecu- 
tion is not merely of a frivolous or 
vexatious nature, it is warranted, in our 
opinion, im giving its consent to prosecu- 
tion,’ 

“The Board has followed this decision 
in giving its consent to prosecution on the 
present application.” 


Conciliation Proceedings Under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


The Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions provide conciliation machinery for 
the settlement of disputes where negotia- 
tions for an agreement following certifica- 
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tion of bargaining representatives, or 
negotiations for the renewal of an existing 
agreement, have been unsuccessfully con- 
tinued for thirty days, following the days 


of notice prescribed by the Regulations. | 


Disputes of this nature are referred to the 
Minister of Labour by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National). The Minister 
then appoints a Conciliation Officer to 
confer with the parties and endeavour to 
effect an agreement. If the Conciliation 
Officer is unable to bring about settlement 
of the matters in dispute and reports that 
in his view an agreement might be facili- 
tated by the appointment of a Conciliation 
Board, a Board is then established by the 
Minister. The duty of such a Board is to 
endeavour to effect an agreement between 
the parties on the matters in dispute and 
to report its findings and recommendations 
to the Minister. 


J. Assignment of 
Conciliation Officers 


During April, 1948, Conciliation Officers 
were assigned to confer with the parties 
in an effort to effect an agreement in the 
fcllowing cases:— 

Canadian Marconi Co., Ltd. (Trans- 


oceanic Service) and Marconi System 
Division No. 59, Commercial ‘Teleg- 
raphers Union (AFL-TLC). Raoul 


Trepanier, Conciliation Officer. 

United Towing & Salvage Co., Ltd., 
and Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC). 
Raoul Trepanier, Conciliation Officer. 

United Towing & Salvage Co., Ltd., 
and National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. (TLC). Raoul 
Trepanier, Conciliation Officer. 


I]. Agreements Facilitated 
by Conciliation Officers 


In the following cases, reports were 
received during the month from Concilia- 
tion Officers indicating the successful com- 
pretion of negotiations with the signing of 
an agreement :— 


Abitibi Navigation Co. Ltd., and 
Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC). F. J. 
Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. (L.G., 


May, 1948, p. 466.) 

Branch Lines, Ltd., Dry Cargo Divi- 
sion (formerly Marine Industries, Ltd., 
Leaf Barges Division) and Canadian 
Seamen’s Union (TLC). Raoul 
Trepanier, Conciliation Officer. (L.G., 
May, 1948, p. 466.) 

‘British Yukon Navigation Co., Ltd., 
and National Association of Marine 
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Engineers of Canada, Inc. (TLC.). G. R. 
Currie, Conciliation Officer. (L.G., May, 
1948, p. 466.) 

Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines, Ltd., 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., and Yellowknife 
District Miners’ Union (Local 802, Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter 


Workers) (CIO-CCL). G. R. Currie, 
Conciliation Officer. (L.G., May, 1948, 
p. 466.) 


Lake Erie Navigation Co., Ltd., and 
Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC). F. J. 
Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. (L.G., 
May, 1948, p. 466.) 


Ottawa Electric Railway Co. and 
Division 279, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America (AFL- 
TLC). Bernard Wilson, Conciliation 
Officer. (L.G., May, 1948, p. 466.) 


Western Canadian Greyhound Lines, 
Ltd., and Division 1374, Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employees of America 
(AFL-TLC). R. H. Hooper, Concilia- 
tion Officer. (L.G., April, 1948, p. 312.) 


Ill. Boards Established 


During the month, Conciliation Boards 
were established to deal with matters in 
dispute between the following parties:— 

Various grain elevator companies, rep- 
resented by Lakehead Terminal Elevator 

Association and Brotherhood of Railway 

& Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 


Express & Station Employees (AFL- 
TLC). H. 8S. Johnstone, Conciliation 
Officer. (L.G., April, 1948, p. 312.) 


Northwest Steamships, Ltd., and Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union (TLC). F. J. 
Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. (L.G., 
May, 1948, p. 466.) 


'V. Boards Dissolved 


Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd. The Con- 
ciliation Board established to deal with a 
dispute between Canada Steamship Lines, 
Ltd., and the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
(L.G., May, 1948, p. 467) was dissolved 
on April 10, 1948, when the Minister of 
Labour accepted the resignation of Irving 
Himel, member of the Board appointed 
on the nomination of the employees. On 
the same date, L. W. Brockington, K.C., 
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Ottawa, and J. D. McNish, K.C., Toronto, 
were appointed members of an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission, under the 
provisions of Section 46A (1) of the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, to 
deal with the dispute. 


Colonial Steamships, Ltd. The Concilia- 
tion Board established to deal with a 
dispute between Colonial Steamships, Ltd., 
and the Canadian Seamen’s Union (L.G., 
May, 1948, p. 467) was dissolved on April 
10, 1948, when the Minister of Labour 
accepted the resignation of Irving Himel, 
member of the Board appointed on the 
nomination of the employees. On the 
same date, L. W. Brockington, K.C., 
Ottawa, and J. D. McNish, K.C., Toronto, 
were appointed members of an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission, under the 
provisions of Section 46A (1) of the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, to deal 
with the dispute. 


Sarnia Steamships, Ltd. The Concilia- 
tion Board established to deal with a 
dispute between Sarnia Steamships, Ltd., 
and the Canadian Seamen’s Union (L.G., 
May, 1948, p. 467) was dissolved on April 
10, 1948, when the Minister of Labour 
accepted the resignation of Irving Himel, 
member of the Board appointed on the 
nomination of the employees. On .the 
same date, L. W. Brockington, K.C., 
Ottawa, and J. D. McNish, K.C., Toronto, 
were appointed members .of an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission, under the 
provisions of Section 46A (1) of the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, to deal 
with the dispute. 


V. Board Reports Received 


During the month, the reports of Con- 
ciliation Boards were received in the 
following cases :— 


National Railways and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co., their 
subsidiaries and jointly owned under- 
takings, and Algoma Central & Hudson 
Bay Railway Co., Ontario Northland 
Railway, Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo 
Railway Co., Pacific Great Eastern Rail- 
way Co., Essex Terminal Railway Co. 
and Sydney & Louisburg Railway Co., 
on the one hand, and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. (L.G., Oct., 1947, 
p. 1451.) 


Canadian 
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Canadian National Railways and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co., their 
jointly and separately owned subsidaries 
and ancillaries, and Toronto, Hamilton 
& Buffalo Railway and Ontario North- 
land Railway, on the one hand, and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. & 
Enginemen, Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
(AFL-TLC), Brotherhood of Mainten- 
ance of Way Employees (AFL-TLC), 
Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & 
Station Employees (AFL-TLC). Divi- 
sion No. 4, Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment (AFL), Canadian National Rail- 
way System Federation No. 11, Canadian 
Pacific Railway System Federation No. 
125, International Brotherhood of Fire- 
men, Oilers, Steam Plant Employees, 
Roundhouse & Railway Shop Labourers 
(AFL-TLC), International Brotherhood 
of. Electrical Workers (AFL-TLC), 
International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths, Drop Forgers & Helpers (AFL- 
TLC), Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
(AFL-TLC), Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen of America (TLC) and Hotel 
& Restaurant. Employees’ International 
Alliance & Bartenders’ International 
League of America (AFL-TLC). (L.G., 
April, 1948, p. 313.) 

Canadian National Railways and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co., certain 
of their jointly owned and/or operated 
properties, and Ontario Northland Rail- 
way, on the one hand, and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (CCL). (L.G., 
May, 1948, p. 467.) 


Vi. Settlements Following 
Board Procedure 


During the month, advice was received 
that matters in dispute between the 
following parties had been settled as a 
result of further negotiations following 
receipt by the parties of the Conciliation 
Board: report :— 

Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd. (water- 
front freight handlers at various points 
in Quebec and Ontario) and Brotherhood 
of Railway & Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express & Station Employees 
(AFL-TLC). (L.G., Jan.-Feb., 1948, 
pp. 32-33.) 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Various Railways 
and 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


On April 8, 1948, the Minister of Labour 
recelved the report of the Conciliation 
Board established to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, their subsidiaries and jointly- 
owned undertakings, and the Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway Com- 
pany, the Ontario Northland Railway, the 
Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo Railway 
Company, the Pacific Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company, the Essex Terminal Railway 
Company and the Sydney & Louisburg 
Railway Company, and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen (L.G., Oct., 1947, 
pelanl). 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice E. K. Williams, 
Winnipeg, appointed in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, George Hodge, 
Montreal, and Ralph Maybank, K.C., 
M.P., Winnipeg, who were appointed on 
the nomination of the employers and 
employees, respectively. 


Report of Board 


To the Hon. Mr. HuMpHrReyY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


SIR :— 


Following upon its appointment, your 
Board held meetings and conferences at 
both Montreal and Winnipeg. At a 
meeting with the parties in Montreal, it 
was agreed that proceedings should be 
adjourned indefinitely to be taken up later 
at Winnipeg, and accordingly the Board 
met again with the parties at Winnipeg. 
The parties presented their views both 
documentarily and orally. 

Upon consideration of the representa- 
tions made to it, the Board was of the 
opinion that direct negotiations between 
the parties had not been carried as far as 
they might have been, with a view to 
securing disposition of some or of all the 
questions at issue. The Board therefore 
recommended to the parties that direct 
negotiations between them should be 
resumed subject to certain conditions. 
The recommendations of the Board were 
accepted by the parties as recorded in a 
Minute of the Board as follows:— 
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In view of the admittedly great number 
of complications inherent in most of the 
points of difference between the parties 
to this dispute and also in view of the 
fact that the parties have never yet, for 
reasons unnecessary to recount; engaged 
in direct talks upon these points of 
difference, the Board hopes that it may 


even yet be possible for the parties to 


make some agreement between them- 
selves, and, in that hope, submit the 
following recommendations to the 
parties: 

1. That the parties proceed now to 
negotiate with each other directly 
with a view of arriving at a 
mutually satisfactory settlement of 
differences; 


2. That in such negotiations each side 
should have full opportunity to 
propose revisions of present agree- 
ments; in other words that the 
proceedings should be as though 
the parties were starting in to 
schedule revision talks for the first 
time; 

3. That negotiations should be joint; 
that such talks should not be a 
discussion of schedule revision with 
one railway and then with another. 
By this recommendation the Board 
does not mean that each of the 
railroad managements should sit in 
at, and take part in, the discus- 
sions. It would be sufficient if the 
negotiations were between the two 
large railways and the brotherhood 
with the understanding that the 
other railway managements agree 
that any arrangements thus effected 
would have due influence upon 
them towards the end of effecting 
like arrangements; 


4, The above recommendation respect- 
ing negotiations being “joint” is of 
course subject to any mutually 
satisfactory plans the negotiators 
may make respecting procedure as 
their talks advance; 

5. If such a proposal could be 
accepted by the parties the Board 
would, subject to approval of the 
Minister of Labour, consider its 
work suspended until the parties 
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report back to it the result of 

negotiations and the Board would 

be ready at all times to give such 

assistance as it can give to the 
parties in any matter. 

Note: The above was accepted in open 

meeting by all of the representa- 

tives of all the parties interested. 


After extended conferences and negotia- 
tions between the parties pursuant to the 
arrangement indicated, the Chairman. of 
the Board was informed on behalf of each 
of them, that there had been failure to 
effect a settlement of the dispute, and 
requesting that the Board should resume 
jurisdiction. 

Arrangements were then made that the 
Board should again be convened at 
Winnipeg, and further representations on 
behalf of the parties were heard. It 
developed that there had been some 
disagreement or misunderstanding between 
the parties in respect of the conditions 
involved in the arrangement. under which 
direct negotiations were to be resumed as 
aiready indicated. 

Upon further recommendations of the 
Board, direct negotiations were imme- 
diately resumed. The Board is pleased to 
report that as a result of these negotiations, 
agreement has been reached as indicated 
in communication addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Board, under date of April 3, 
1948, reading as follows:— 


Pursuant to the understanding of the 
Board’s recommendation of November 
13, in accordance with which we have 
been progressing negotiations of the 
issues before your Board, we are 


pleased to be able to report to you 
that agreement has been reached in 
respect to them, and it will not be 
necessary to refer the matter back to 
the Board for conciliation proceedings. 

We wish to express our appreciation 
of the Board’s consideration and assist- 
ance in bringing the matter to a satis- 
factory conclusion. 


Yours very truly, 


Tor the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen: 
(Sgd.) J. J. HenprIcK, 
| Vice-President. 


For the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company: 
(Sgd.) J. R. Kimpton, 
Asst. Vice-President 
Personnel. 


For the Canadian National 
Railways: 
(Sgd.) R. C. JoHNsTOoN, 
Director of Labour 
Relations. 


The duties of the Board in the matter 
would therefore appear to be completed, 
except to record its appreciation of the 
manner in which all parties made their 
submissions and of the evidence of good 
relationships existing between them. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) FE. K. WiLuiaMs, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) RatpH MAyBanKk, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) G. Honce, 
Member. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Canadian National Railways, Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 


et al, 
and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 


Transport Workers (CCL). 


On April 22, 1948, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation 
Board established to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Canadian National 
‘Railways, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, their jointly owned and/or oper- 
ated properties and the Ontario Northland 
Railway, on the one hand, and _ their 
employees represented by the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (CCL). 
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The personnel of the Board was as 
follows: the Hon. Mr. Justice J. C. A. 
Cameron, Exchequer Court of Canada, 


Ottawa, Chairman, appointed by the Min- 
ister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers of the Board; Paul S. Smith, K.C., 
Montreal, member appointed on_ the 
nomination of the employers; and Samuel 
Baron, Montreal, member appointed on the 
nomination of the employees (L.G., May, 
1948, p. 467). 


Report of Board 


The Hon. HumMpnHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Canada. 

Sir :— 

The Conciliation Board appointed to 
consider the matters in dispute between 
the above-named parties met in Montreal 
on March 24. There were present at this 
meeting Messrs. R. C. Johnston, P. E. 
Ayrhart and T. J. Gracey representing the 
Canadian National Railways; Messrs. D. I. 
McNeill, K.C., J. R. Kimpton and 8. M. 
Gossage representing the Canadian Pacific 
Railway; and Messrs. A. R. Mosher, 
E. Robson, T. McGregor, 8. H. Eighteen, 
F. HH: Gillespie; W.-J. Smith, M. C. 
Anderson, D. A. Secord, J. Querido, W. W. 
Quist, E. Swift and Dr. E. Forsey, repre- 
senting the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers. 

On March 24 and 25 briefs were 
presented to the Board, that of the 
Brotherhood being given by Mr. 8S. H. 
HWighteen and that of the Railways by Mr. 
R. C. Johnston. At the request of the 
parties the hearings were then adjourned 
to April 2, on which date briefs in reply 
and rebuttal were submitted to the Board. 

At the conclusion of the final hearings 
it was apparent that further negotiations 
between the parties regarding the applica- 
tion for a general wage increase of thirty- 
five cents per hour would be fruitless. 
However, at the suggestion of the Board 


the parties agreed to meet in order to- 


give. consideration to the other points in 
dispute. 

We are happy to report that we have 
been advised by the parties that a satis- 
factory agreement has been reached 
regarding pay for certain statutory holi- 
days, and that part of the application is 
therefore withdrawn from the Board. We 
are also advised that further consideration 
will be given by the parties themselves 
to the matter of a special increase for 
classified labourers and coal plant oper- 
ators, and that if their efforts to reach 
agreement on that point should be 
unsuccessful, a request will be made to 
you to reconvene the Board for the 
purpose of dealing with that question. 

The remaining three matters submitted 
for the consideration of the Board are as 
follows:— 

1. A general wage increase of thirty- 
five cents per hour for all 
employees. 


2. That employees be paid for time 
absent from duty account their 
own bona fide illness, 12 days per 
year, cumulative. 


3. That an article be included in the 
agreements providing for a Union 
Shop and check-off of union dues. 
and assessments. 


Being unable to bring about an agree- 
ment between the parties in these matters, 
it is necessary to report to you our find- 
ings and recommendations in ~ regard 
thereto. . 

This application affects about 16 per 
cent of the total railway employees im 
Canada. It directly affects 28,490 
employees of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, the Toronto Terminals Railway 
Company, the Northern Alberta Railways, 
the Vancouver Hotel Company and the 
Ontario Northland Railway. 

The employees concerned in this case 
cemprise principally clerks, call boys, red 
caps, freight handlers, stores employees, 
shop labourers, express and _  cartage 
employees, Sleeping and Dining Car 
Department Road Service employees and 
unlicensed steamship personnel as well as 
employees in certain of the hotels oper- 
ated by the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific. 


History of the Dispute 


Notice was served, under date of 
May 13, 1947, on the Managements of 
the several hotels of the Canadian 
National Railways and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and _ the 
Management of the Vancouver Hotel, 
operated jointly by the two companies, 
of the desire of the employees to revise 
the working conditions of the collective 
agreements. Under date of July 22, 1947, 
notice was served on the Canadian 
National Railways of a desire to revise 
the collective agreement covering “Clerks 
and Other Classes of Employees” with 
respect. to certain adjustments in rates of 
pay, including an increase of 10 cents ver 
hour for classified labourers and coal plant 
operators, and changes in rules governing 
working conditions. The proposals in each 
case included a request for the establish- 
ment of a 40-hour work week with no 
reduction in take-home pay. Under date 
of October 22, 1947, notice was served on 
the companies demanding an immediate 
wage increase of 20 cents per hour for 
hourly-rated employees; $1.60 per day for 
daily-rated employees; $9.60 per week for 
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weekly-rated employees; $41.60 per month 
for monthly-rated employees whose agree- 
ments provide for forty-eight (48) hours 
per week or less, or 208 hours per month 
or less, and a monthly increase based on 
20 cents per hour for monthly-rated 
employees whose agreements provide that 
more than 208 hours shall constitute a 
basic month’s work. This demand was in 
addition to demands already made as 
described above. 

Subsequent to notice having been served 
on the Railways by the eighteen inter- 
national labour organizations for a wage 
increase of 35 cents per hour, the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, under date of 
December 9, 1947, served notice on the 
companies withdrawing its request for the 
40-hour work week and changing its 
demand for an increase in wage rates from 
20 cents per hour to 35 cents per hour for 


ys 


hourly-rated employees and a correspond- 
ing increase for daily, weekly and monthly- 
rated employees. This is the same amount 
of increase as that requested by the 
eighteen international labour organizations. 

A meeting to discuss the wage increase 
of 35 cents per hour was held on 
December 20, 1947, and after discussion 
the railways advised the employees that 
apart from other reasons they were unable 
financially to give consideration to the 
request. A Conciliation Officer met the 
parties on January 15, 1948, but again 
negotiations were unsuccessful. The addi- 
tional requests above-mentioned were not 
before the Conciliation Officer, but at the 
request of the employees, the railways 
consenting, these matters were referred 
directly to this Board for consideration. 

The applicant Brotherhood represents 
the employees of the following collective 
bargaining groups:— 





CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS Approximate 
Number 
Wage Group of Employees 
Hepke and: Other, © lasses> on. Hniployvieesia ihe.) a ateits yeh eee ae AA enna oe 17,316 
Sleeping. Dining and. Parlour: Cary Departments tw. 2%... os oe chk s cee Ns 1,768 
TEXPCESs VST ALE MON bike his mde diet ate She ehecaele talent cia eth d ne heme eR he ee mn ine 3,005 
ALAS MElVICOR DeparcHlenys |: Coy a were Hams a om bene toate eae Sie dd oe a er 590 
Regional Auditors: Ofiice: Moncton Noise: pecs ta cog LG we nL Dae ee ea ea | ks 
Regional Treasurers Office.) Moncton gn 1B Faisal ie dnie cities Ie dictate eee ak 7 
Regional Auditors’s and Regional Treasurer’s Offices, Toronto, Ont. ............ 316 
Bureau cory Statistioss |W mimipegs ram We Jo miii um ita: SNP het tac Sle Ly el RNa Red ieAMeas 24 
Boarding Car Department—Cooks and Cookees—Western Region............ 192 
Excavating Machine Operators) Western) Region) ec ie staid eke de Cee a ieee 81 
Red Caps, Captains and Assistant Captains, Montreal, Que. .................0:- 48 
MontrealiStockyards) imrted)s Montreal Ques Wiles eves tin dhe & oe eee Gee tee 48 
Canadian National Transportation, Port Arthur and District.................. 20 
Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rly., St. Catharines, Ont. ................ 65 
Montreal and Southern Counties Railway, Montreal, Que. .............2.-000- 50 
Canadian National Steamships—Stewards Department—(Pacific).............. 56 
Unlicensed personnel, Barge and Ferry Services, Pt. Mann, B.C. .............. 96 
Unlicensed personnel, Ontario Car Ferry Company, Cobourg, Ont. ............. 78 
Cala GtayiNa LTOMa Le LOGIN / EG ch iret aiden eee eiee nich an Fhe) REC Me cen a 1,138 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
Unlicensed personnel, Barge and Ferry Services, Okanagan Lake, B.C. .......... 50 
anadiaiy Paeiie: BM Otely (St tice ota s i ARE, «ld miu Ate TIRE er ey, On en MOLT smut 1,738 | 
JOINTLY OWNED AND/OR OPERATED (CNR AND CPR) 
INGrinern nA bebtac Hal lwayey cen tyr € late en. Ase Be ayce ahs Siac Ror cites A ea be 70 
horonto slerminale, Railway «Comipanvacwes cy s'< 620) pede an te aR. a ee 333 
DimMcauVer, ELObel kOOM DANY 0 aah Or wir ne tL eae a a ool stoid Oe GML Re MnP VIN | uit ae 543 
OTHERS 
Freight Shed Employees, Etc., Ontario Northland .Railway..............e+.-:: 180 
Dining Gar! Kmployees, Ontario. Northland Railway. 2.0) Si deos2. Oe 20 








A General Wage Increase 
of Thirty-five Cents per Hour 
for all Employees 


This is the most important request made 
by the employees. Its importance may 
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be understood when it is realized that if 
apphed only to the employees here repre- 
sented it would increase the present wage 
bill of the railways by $26,601,655; and 
if applied to all railway employees, by 


$152.651,000. (Canadian National 
ways $85,303,000; Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way $67,348,000.) If granted in full, the 
average annual increase to each railway 
employee would be at least $900. In our 
upinion, however, no satisfactory evidence 
has been submitted to us which would 
warrant an increase of thirty-five cents 
per hour. 

In reaching a conclusion as to what 
general wage increases should be recom- 
mended it is necessary to consider briefly 
the history of the present scale of wages. 
In 1940, when the government put into 
effect. a cost-of-living adjustment to meet 
the rise in prices, the wage levels estab- 
lished in 1926-29, or any higher levels 
subsequently established, were specifically 
recognized by the government as fair and 
reasonable, and as constituting a standard 
for the adjustment of rates considered to 
be unduly low. The highest railway wage 
rates were achieved in 1926-29, and while 
during the depression, they were subjected 
to temporary deductions, the 1926-29 scale 
was fully restored in 1937, and remained 
at that level in 1939. 

The cost-of-living bonus was first made 
applicable to railway employees in 1941, 
and on February 15, 1944 the then existing 
bonus, amounting to 10 cents per hour, 
was incorporated in the basic rate for all 
railway employees. On July 31, 1944 the 
National War Labour Board granted an 
increase of 6 cents per hour to all railway 
employees, effective from September 15, 
1943. 

In the latter part of 1945 and early in 
1946 the railway employees applied to the 
National War Labour Board for further 
increases. The Board referred the matter 
back to the parties for further negotia- 
tions, and in the result an agreement was 
reached between the Canadian National 
Railways and the Ontario Northland Rail- 
ways and their employees for a wage 
increase of 10 cents per hour, or $20.80 
per month, effective June 1, 1946. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway and certain other 
privately owned railways, took the posi- 
tion that they could not participate im 
the settlement without the assurance of 
some additional revenue. On the matter 
coming before the National War Labour 
Board the Canadian Pacific Railway was 
directed to put the same increase into 
effect as of the same date. 

In all. therefore, the railway employees 
have had a general increase of 26 cents 
per hour since 1939. The general average 
paid to all railway employees in 1939 was 
64:3 cents per hour, and for 1947 it was 
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estimated to be 92:7 cents per hour. This 
represents an average increase of 28:4 
cents per hour, the difference of 2-4 cents 
over the 26 cents above referred to being 
occasioned by the application of the 
increase to mileage rates and other special 
bases. Over all, therefore, there has been 
an increase in average hourly rates of 44-2 
per cent over the 1939 rates. 

For the particular employees represented 
in this application the general average 
hourly rates in 1939 were 49 cents, and in 
1947 amounted to 75 cents, an increase of 
26 cents per hour, and an increase of 53 
per cent over the 1939 rates. For this 
group the average weekly wage in 1947 
was $36, or $153 per month. The work 
week is forty-eight hours. In 1939 the 
average annual earnings of all railway 
employees were $1,549, and in 1947, $2,322, 
or an average increase of 50 per cent. 

Before giving consideration to the ques- 
tion as to what increase may be 
warranted under all the circumstances, it 
is necessary to dispose of an argument 
advanced to us by the Brotherhood. It 
is stated, and well established, that the 
employees represented -on this application 
are among the lower paid groups in rail- 
way service. There can be no question 
that such is the case. The general average 
hourly rate in 1947 for all railway 
employees was estimated to be 92:7 cents 
per hour, but actually it was approxi- 
mately 96 cents per hour. The general 
average for the Brotherhood employees is 
now 75 cents per hour, and in 1939 was 
49 cents per hour. It is submitted, there- 
fore, that we should give special considera- 
tion to this fact, and base our findings 
entirely on the data supplied to us for 
this one group, without giving any effect 
to the general situation in railway 
employment. 

There is a good deal of merit to the 
suggestion that special consideration should 
be given to employees in lower paid 
brackets. We think it is fair to say that 
the general trend in industry in recent 
years is to give larger increases to those 
whose incomes are most affected by the 
increase in the cost of living. But there 
are several factors which compel us to 
conclude that such a distinction cannot 
here. be made. 

The wage structure in railway service 
has been established as a. result of many 
years of negotiation between the owners 
and the employees’ bargaining representa- 
tives. Except for minor adjustments to. 
meet particular needs, the increases granted 
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have been made applicable ‘to the 
employees “across the board’, and for all 
railways; 
wage standards of the various classifica- 
tions. We are quite unable on the 
limited information before us to state that 
the results are either fair or unfair, but 
the relative balance has been maintained 
so long that unless and until a complete 
-Job evaluation is carried out, any award 
which would seriously disturb the existing 
relative position in railway employment 
generally would create the _ greatest 
confusion. 

It is also to be kept in mind that 
employees in all categories now before us 
—but not represented by the Brotherhood 
—are concerned in the application for a 
wage increase of 35 cents per hour “across 
the board”, made by eighteen international 
organizations, and. whose case is now under 
consideration by another Board of Con- 
ciliation. It would be quite unfair to 
create a disparity between employees 
performing the same work on different 
properties. The fact is that the applicants 
here amended their application for a wage 
increase by raising it to 35 cents per hour 
to correspond with the application of the 
International Brotherhood—a very strong 
indication of their desire to be treated on 
the same basis as other railway employees 
and a recognition of the interdependence 


of rates of pay of the different classifica- 


tions. The eighteen International Brother- 
hoods represent approximately 112,000 
employees. 

Because, therefore, of the special con- 
siderations which have been enumerated, 
we have reached the conclusion that in 
determining what is a fair and reasonable 
wage for the applicants it is necessary to 
consider the over-all situation. Nor do 
we feel that in dealing with an applica- 
tion for a general wage increase we can 
distinguish between any of the classifica- 
tions represented by the Brotherhood, 
when the applicants themselves have not 
requested us to do so. The application 
is framed as one for a general increase of 
35 cents for all in this group; and, while 
an additional flat increase of 10 cents per 
hour was requested for classified labourers 
and coal plant. operators of the Canadian 
National Railways, that is not immediately 
before the Board, as the parties are con- 
tinuing direct negotiations thereon. In the 
form in which the application was made 
we were not asked to make any distinc- 
tion between any of the classifications here 
represented, other than as noted. 
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thus maintaining the relative . 


Cost of Living 


The applicants did not particularly 
stress the rise in the cost of living as the 
main basis for their demand for an increase, 
although it is undoubtedly an element. to 
be considered. They say:— 


The rise in the cost of living plays 
only a very minor, subsidiary part in 
our argument. 


As of March 2, 1948 the cost-of-living 
index was at 150-8 an increase of 50-8 
points over the 1939 base of 100. Using 
the formula adopted by the Government 
in applying the cost-of-living bonus, by 
adding 25 cents a week per point increase, 
that would have resulted in a “bonus” of 
$12.70 per week, or 26°5 cents per hour 
over the general average hourly wage in 
1939. As stated above, the general 
average hourly wage in 1939 was 64:3 
cents, and in 1947 it was estimated at 
92-7 cents. But an average over-all 
increase has already been granted of 28:4 
cents, or 1-9 cents in excess of what the 
cost-of-living “bonus” on that basis would 
have been. .On a percentage basis an 
increase of 50-8 per cent over 1939 hourly 
average rate of 64:3 cents would result 
in a required addition of 32-6 cents per 
hour over the 1939 rate, of which an 
estimated 28-4 cents has already been 
awarded, leaving only 4:2 cents per hour 
to be still added. But actually the 1947 
average hourly rate is now shown to be 
96-1 cents per hour, an increase over 1939 
of 31-8 cents. For this group the average 
hourly rate was 75 cents per hour, or an 
increase of 53 per cent over the 1939 
average hourly rate of 49 cents. ~ 

The employees in this group do not 
demand an increase in wages specifically 
to take care of the increase in cost of 
living since the time of the last wage 
increase on June 1, 1946, when the index 
was 122-6. If they were to do so, then 
on the formula above referred to the 
increase would be $7.05 per week of 48 
hours, or 14:7 cents per hour. But. in its 
rebuttal the Brotherhood specifically dis- 
ciaims that it has ever advanced the 
contention that the hourly wage made 
effective by the increase of June 1, 1946 
should be guaranteed. We are of the 
opinion that the Brotherhood was well 
advised in not basing its claim on the 
necessity of guaranteeing the level of 
June 1, 1946, by claiming to superimpose 
thereon an amount which would com- 
pietely protect them from the rise in the 
cost of living since that date. 


We would hesitate to subscribe to the 


theory that Railway employees as a whole, 


representing 8 per cent of employed 
workers in Canada, who have already 
achieved an average wage scale of 96:1 
cents per hour and who are generally 
recognized as among the highest paid 
groups in Canada, should entirely escape 
from the burden of rises in the cost of 
living. The great majority of Canadian 
citizens do not enjoy any such complete 
protection. The vast majority have wages 
substantially below the average in railway 
employment, and every Canadian citizen 
(including the railway employees them- 
selves) is bound to have that burden 
increased by any addition to the railway 
wage rates, either by taxation or by paying 
a higher cost for goods which have been 
subjected to higher freight rates in 
transportation. 

We therefore feel that while the Brother- 
hood did not make a major issue of the 
rise in the cost of living, that on this 
eround the railways have shown that the 
increases already granted by them in 
dollars, and as translated into “real wages” 
have kept pace with the increased cost of 
living. 


General Comparability 


The Brotherhood submits that increases 
in railway wage rates have not kept pace 
with those in industry generally, and 
specifically it is pointed out that no 
increases have been granted since June 1, 
1946. 

There is no doubt that wages have 
increased in almost every branch of 
industry in. the last two years. In support 
of its claims the Brotherhood refers us 
to “Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in 
Canada 1946” issued by the Federal 
Department of Labour, under the heading 
“Index Numbers of Wage Rates in 
Canada, by Industry, 1939-46” on page 6 
and 7 thereof. Starting with a base of 
100 for 1939 the figures given for each 
subsequent year show the percentage 
increase for each of the named industries 
over 1939. In 1946 the general average 
for all the groups is shown at 155-2, which 
indicates an over-all average increase of 
55-2 per cent over 1939. For steam rail- 
way the increase is 42-3 per cent. The 
main groups are logging, mining, manu- 
facturing, construction, communication and 
services. Closer scrutiny of the table, 
however, reveals many interesting features. 
It is to be noted that the table discloses 
only the percentage increases but does not 
cive the relative wage levels in 1939. An 
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equal percentage increase applied to a 
smaller base rate would mean a smaller 
increase in cents per hour. For example, 
2 334 per cent increase applied to a 45 
cents per hour base would mean an 
increase of only 15 cents per hour; but 
when applied to a base of 64-3 cents (the 
1939 average hourly rates in railway 
service) the increase would be 21-4 cents. 

It seems clear to us that in the indus- 
tries in which the high percentage increases ~ 
have been obtained, there were in most 
cases special reasons which do not exist 
in railway service. Those industries were 
those in which employment was of a 
seasonal character, where wages were 
unduly low in 1939; or where those in 
which higher wage claims would cause no 
great concern to the employer, inasmuch 
as he could quite easily pass them on to 
the consumer by raising his prices, partic- 
ularly where the goods were in short supply 
due to the war and price was not the 
determining factor. Where these condi- 
tions did not apply the rate of increase 
was not so marked. A glance at the 
eroup “Transportation and Communica- 
tion” shows a rise of 43-5 per cent over 
1939. Steam railways are included in the 
general average. For street railways the 
index is 139°5, for telephones 125-2 and 
for inland and coastal transportation 162-3. 
Inland water transportation is, of course, 
seasonal. 

Restricted as we are to the necessity of 
considering the problem of a wage increase 
by reference to railway employees as a 
whole, we do not think that any useful 
purpose would be served by comparing 
individual classifications in railway service 
with those that are comparable in industry 
generally. Many of the railway groups 
have no comparable classification in indus- 
try. There are some railway classifications 
where the rates are lower than in selected 
similar groups in some places in Canada, 
but as will appear from the comparisons 
hereafter mentioned, the general average 
weekly income is in excess of all other 
named groups in industry—and very con- 
siderably so—and in hourly rates is sub- 
stantially in advance of all but a very 
limited number. 

As we have noted, the increases already 
cranted have exceeded the cost-of-living 
“bonus” which would have been granted 
under the Government formula for pay- 
ment of that bonus, taking 1939 as the 
base year and applying the cost-of-living 
index on a percentage basis—that is, 50:8 
per cent over the 1939 level—it would 
require payment of an additional 4-2 cents 
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per hour. Considering, however, the 
increases that have been granted in 
industry generally, we are of the opinion 
that even on that basis—which actually 
has no great validity—such increase of 
4-2 cents is inadequate. We have reached 
the conclusion that an increase of 7 cents 
per hour is warranted and under all the 


Average hourly ra vag ty eae unleih eshte Sh ee 
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With the proposed increase the average 
annual income would be 59 per cent in 
excess of that of 19389. 

The figures given are based on the 
estimated average hourly rates for all 
railway employees in 1947, but the actual 
figures are now available. In the annual 
reports for the railways the actual average 
hourly rate for the Canadian National 
Railways is 95-2 cents and for the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway 97-1 cents, a general 
average of 96-1 cents. The result is that 
the actual average hourly earnings, if the 
increase be granted, would be 103-1 cents 
instead of 99-7 cents, or weekly average 
earnings of $49.48. 

This figure may be compared with the 
average weekly earnings in industry gen- 
erally. If reference is made to “The 
Employment Situation at February 1, 1948 
together with Payrolls” issued by authority 
of the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
(page 22), it may be seen that for approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 employees the average 
weekly salaries and wages for each 
employee in 8 leading industries are $38.67, 
for 9 leading industries $38.62, and for 
manufacturing as a whole $39.35. The 
highest in these 9 leading industries is 
mining at $47.39 per week, the next is 
transportation at $45.63 and the other 6 
are below $40 per week. “Steam railway 
operation” is included in “transportation” 
and it is shown that at the present rate 
approximately 90,000 engaged therein have 
an average weekly income of $49.50. In 
only one of approximately 60 sub-groups 
do the average weekly earnings exceed 
$49.48, namely pulp and paper (manufac- 
turing), excluding, of course, the classifica- 
tion “steam railway operations’ which 
include only about one-half of all railway 
employees. 

Weekly earnings in various branches of 
industry are, of course, not completely 
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circumstances, some of which will be later 
mentioned, would be fair and reasonable. 

There follows a table which indicates 
the average hourly, weekly, monthly and 
annual income of railway employees for 
1939, 1947 and as they will be after the 
proposed 7 cents per hour is put into 
effect: — 


After putting 
into effect 
1939 1947 proposed 
(as estimated) increase 
54.3c. 92 .7¢. 99.7c. 
$30.87 $44.49 $47.85 
$131717 $189.10 $208.08 
$1,549.00 $2,322.00 $2,500.00 


comparable because of the variation in the 
number of hours in the work-week. For 
railway employees the general average is 
48 hours, which is greater than that in 
industry generally. The more accurate 
comparison may be had by reference to 
“Statistics of Average Hourly Work and 
Average Hourly Earnings” dated April 8, 
1948 and issued by authority of the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. From 
the table given on page 2 thereof, it will 
be seen that. as of February 1, 1948 the 
average hourly earnings of hourly-rated 
wage-earners in manufacturing as a whole 
are 86:5 cents. On page 10 the average 
hourly earnings of wage-earners for whom 
data was then available are shown, the 
major groupings being as follows:— 


Per Hour 

Cents 

Manufacturing as a whole........ 86.5 
MINING ye CRW ete ee 3 § Sorat tae Rey 104.5 
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In approximately 55  sub-classifications 
11 have an average hourly earning in 
excess of $1. Those in railway employ- 
ment have certain advantages not all of 
which are enjoyed in general industry; 
employment, as a rule, is continuous; 
pensions are provided and _ considerable 
free railway transportation is provided for 
employees and dependents. The contri- 
bution of the two main railways to pension 
funds is substantial. For the year 1947 
the Canadian Pacific Railway contributed 
in all $7,787,000, of which $5,865,000 was 
to maintain the non-contributory pension 
funds. For the Canadian National Rail- 
ways 2-4 cents of each revenue dollar was 
paid to pension funds. 


Request that Employees be Paid 

for Time Absent from Duty 

Account Their Own Bona Fide IIness 
—12 days per year—Cumulative 


At the present time the regulations in 
Canadian National Railways allow certain 
clerical monthly-rated employees to be 
paid while absent from work because of 
their own bona fide illness on the following 
basis :— 

(a) Maximum of 6 days after 1 year’s 

service. 


(b) Maximum of 9 days after 2 years’ 
service. 

(c) Maximum of 12 days after 3 years’ 
service. 


This allowance is not cumulative, and 
under ordinary circumstances is condi- 
tional upon no additional payroll expense 
being involved; that is, other employees 
must perform sick employees’ work with- 
out additional compensation. There is no 
provision for hourly-rated employees to be 
a:lowed pay while off sick under any 
circumstances. 


It is alleged by the Brotherhood that:— 


We are merely asking for what has 
been the practice of the Dominion Govern- 
ment towards employees for years, what 
is becoming a common practice in many 
branches of industry, and an agreement 
concerning, and an extension of, the rail- 
ways’ own present practice for certain 
monthly-rated employees. - 


In, support of that statement they refer 
us to Exhibit “E”, which is a statement of 
certain companies who pay their employees 
for time lost on account of illness. The 
statement is compiled from _ collective 
agreements filed with the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour by its affiliated and 
chartered Unions only. It is a list of only 
35 companies or municipal corporations. 
There is no evidence to indicate that even 
in the list of corporations comprising 
Exhibit “EK” that sick pay is allowed to 
hourly-rated employees, though that may 
be the case. In any event, we are aware 
that it is not the general practice in 
industry to grant sick pay to hourly-rated 
employees, desirable as it might be in 
some of its features. 

The railways oppose this part of the 
application” on several grounds. It is 
pointed out—and we think with some 
reason—that full pay allowances as sick- 
ness benefits result in a greater increase 
in absenteeism for the average wage- 
earner. Many individuals view such leave 
with pay as a supplementary vacation to 
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which they believe they are entitled as a 


‘matter of right, whether or not there is 


actual illness. In the Boston Edison News 
of July, 1940—a monthly publication of 
Boston Edison Company for its employees 
—comment was made on that company’s 
experience with sick leave, as follows:— 

It is a fact, also, that the morbidity 
experience in an industry has a marked 
relationship to the liberality of benefits 
paid for sickness, meaning that the less 
the sickness benefits payments, the less 
the amount of sickness and hence the 
better attendance record. 

Unfortunately many workers feel that 
they are entitled to sickness benefits as 
provided under any plan and that such 
benefits should apply as rapidly as they 
accrue, otherwise the workers feel they 
are being deprived of something. 


The cost and the difficulty of super- 
vising and checking claims for sick pay 
through the services of doctors, nurses and 
clerical staff would be enormous, particu- 
larly im the case of organizations such as 
the railways with employees scattered 
throughout the whole of Canada. 

Moreover, the additional payroll cost of 
providing such sick pay would -constitute 
an additional heavy burden on the rail- 
ways, and one that, under present condi- 
tions and without further increased 
revenue by supplementary additions to 
freight rates, could not be borne. The 
only estimate furnished to us—and of 
course it could be only an estimate—is 
that, if applied to all railway employees, 
the additional cost would be approximately 
$19,000,000. This would amount to an 
additional 4:2 cents for each hour worked. 

For the reasons stated we do _ not 
recommend approval of this request. 


Union Shop 
and Compulsory Check-off 


The Union request a Union Shop and 
compulsory check-off of union fees, dues 
and assessments. 

Under the union shop a membership in 
the union would become a condition of 
employment and failure to join or main- 
tain membership would result in a forced 
termination of employment, not depending 
on the will of the employer or employee. 

This is not the first time such a request 
has been made by railway employees in 
Canada, although no such conditions now 
apply to railways in Canada. In 1946 a 
similar request was made before a Board 
under the chairmanship of Chief Justice 
McPherson. at Montreal and the request 
was refused in strongly reasoned reports 
by a majority of the Board. 
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The situation in the United States while 
not governing the matter, is interesting in 
that there, where the union shop is rela- 
tively in wider operation than in Canada, 
both the Union Shop and compulsory 
check-off are forbidden by law on all 
Interstate Railways. 

The great majority of the employees in 
this group are employed by the Canadian 
National Railways, a government owned 
concern. To assent to the union’s demand 
would be in direct conflict, with the Cana- 
dian Government’s statement of policy in 
this regard as quoted in the Lasour 
GazeTTE for March, 1945, page 257, a part 
of which is as follows:— 

Broadly speaking, except where provi- 
sion is made for preferential treatment, 
as in the case of war veterans with over- 
seas service, all citizens of Canada have 
equal rights in the matter of employment 
im government undertakings. As crown 
companies are owned by the public, their 
directors are expected to be careful to 
see that no provision is included which 
would create discrimination as between 
one employee and another, or which would 
have the effect of excltiding any citizen 


from employment therein because he does 
not belong to a particular union. 


It would, as pointed out in the Railways 
brief at page 42— 

be an anomolous situation if a Canadian 
taxpayer whose work and conduct was 
‘satisfactory to this employer, the Cana- 
dian National Railways, had to be dis- 
charged merely because he exercised his 
freedom of personal choice and refused 
to join a particular union, yet under the 
proposed Union Shop this would be the 
case. 


The request for a Union Shop is, of 
course, based on the desire for union 
security. There is no suggestion, however, 
that the large measure of security now 
enjoyed by the Brotherhood is in any way 
threatened, or that the owners have at 
any time been unco-operative in their 
attitude to the Brotherhood. It has not 
been demonstrated that there is any need 
in this case for any additional form of 
union security. Moreover it is of import- 
ance to note that for almost all the 
classifications represented: by the Brother- 
hood there are employees in the same 
categories represented by the 18 Interna- 
tional Brotherhoods and for whom no 
similar application has been made. 

It is obvious that if the Union Shop 
were granted to the applicants herein, all 
employees in the classification represented 
by this Brotherhood would be required to 
join its membership, even though at the 
time they were members of one of the 
International Brotherhoods. Jurisdictional 
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disputes and difficulties would undoubtedly 
arise, union rivalry would be intensified 
and the present harmonious relationship 
existing between the owners and _ the 
bargaining agents would be endangered. 
The majority of this Board therefore do 
not feel that they can recommend the 
adoption of the union’s request for a Union 
Shop in this matter, nor in the majority’s 
Cpinion is such a radical step necessary 
for the Union to retain its well-deserved 
strength and prestige or for the parties to 
continue what has been a long and dis- 


‘tinguished record of co-operation, mutual 


respect and harmony in their labour 
relations. 

The compulsory check-off is subject to 
many of the same objections as the Union 
Shop. It forces a man to dispose of some 
part of his earnings or contribute to an 
organization of which he may not approve, 
or, as an alternative, lose his employment. 

In the ordinary industrial plant, a 
voluntary type of check-off, subject to 
revocation, and with the consent of the 
employer has been widely adopted. How- 
ever, In this matter different considerations 
apply. 

The railways point out, and rightly so 
in the opinion of the majority of this 
Board, that if such a privilege was given 
to the Union involved, it would have to 
be immediately extended to all the 18 
International Brotherhoods as well as to 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
and would involve every union member 
on both railways. 

It is also pointed out, that even among 
unions some difference of opinion is held 
on the question, and in a recent applica- 
tion (1946) by the Federated Trades, 
referred to above, presided over by Chief 
Justice McPherson (as stated by the rail- 
ways in their brief), a statement was made 
to the effect that this particular group 
involving some 35,000 railway employees 
did not desire the check-off, as it nemoved 
a means of closer contact with the 
thoughts and feelings of the rank and file 
through the recurring contacts necessary 
for the collection of union dues. This 
statement was not denied before the Board. 

The actual difficulties in application, as 
set out in the railways brief, and aside 
from all other factors, appear to. justify 
the refusal of the demand for a com- 
pulsory check-off. To summarize these 
objections :— 

The large number of employees scattered 
from one end of Canada to the other and 
the relatively few pay points—3 for the 


CNR and 2 for the CPR—would cause a 
terrific congestion and overload the present 
mechanized equipment in the pay offices. 

The task of keeping track of the 
necessary authorization forms (if such 
were necessary) and keeping them up to 
date would add a tremendous accounting 
burden which the Railways are not willing 
to assume and in whatever form the check- 
off takes some authorization or consent is 
necessary. It is true that the Brotherhood 
in its brief has offered to bear the addi- 
tional expense occasioned by the check-off. 
In our view, however, this is in fact an 
admission that the collection of member- 
ship dues is a responsibility and duty of 
the Brotherhood itself. 

For the foregoing reasons, therefore, the 
majority of this Board cannot recommend 
the Union’s request for a. check-off of 
union dues, fees or assessments. 


Ability to Pay 


The railways advanced the plea of 
“inability to pay”, and we are of the 
opinion that there is substantial evidence 
to support that contention. In 1946 the 
railways made application to the Board 
of Transport Commissioners for increases 
in freight rates to meet the rising cost of 
operations. In its judgment dated March 
30, 1948, that Board granted an increase 
of 21 per cent in freight rates, basing its 
findings on the demonstrated need to 
increase the operating revenue to the point 
where, at the level of 1047 traffic, the 
railways would be provided with sufficient 
income to take care of operating costs 
and fixed charges, maintain the properties 
adequately and provide a reasonable return 
to the shareholders of the privately owned 
railways. But it must be noted that the 
judgment was premised on the 1947 level 
of traffic and on the cost of wages, supplies 
and equiqment for 1947. No consideration 
was given to possible later wage increases, 
or to increases in the cost of material and 
supplies over the 1947 level. The Board 
of Railway Commissioners found that a 
21 per cent increase in freight rates on the 
1947 level of traffic would increase the 
revenue of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways by $35,000,000, and that of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway by $30,000,000. 

We are advised that for 1948 it is 
estimated that the cost of purchasing the 
same materials and supplies as in 1947 
will greatly exceed that of 1947—for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway by over 
$14,000,000, and for the Canadian National 
Railways by over $16,000,000. (These 


figures include certain additional wage 
costs occasioned by changes in working 
rules, heretofore agreed to.) If to these 
amounts there be added the cost of the 
general wage increase of 7 cents per hour, 
which we have recommended (amounting 
in the case of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way to $13,860,000, and for the Cana- 
dian, National Railways to $17,000,000, if 
applied to all railway employees), it will 
be seen that the whole benefit of the 
freight rate increase has been almost 
entirely lost, and the railways are left in 
substantially the same position as before 
they applied for the increase in rates. 

It is submitted by the Brotherhoods 
that as operating revenues have largely 
increased since 1939, the increase asked 
for could quite easily be granted. How- 
ever, the fact is, that while the railway 
operating revenues of the two main rail- 
ways rose from $383,863,187 in 1940 to 
$698,528,194 in 1947—an increase of 82 per 
cent—working expenses (including taxes, 
etc.) rose from $316,331,653 to $654,988,462 
—or more than double. Taking the net 
operating revenues for 1940 as 100, the 
index for 1947 was lowered to 64:5. 

It follows from the basis of the 
standards laid down by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners for the mainten- 
ance of the various railways, necessary 
improvements and _ betterments, fixed 
charges and reasonable return to the 
owners of the privately owned properties, 
that even if the 1947 standard of traffic 
be maintained the railways are unable to 
pay any increased wages even with the 
added revenue occasioned by the increased 
freightrates: “But “‘Snabiliiye: tocspay 
should not be the sole governing factor 
ir. determining what is a fair and reason- 
able wage. 

The cost-of-living and the wage rates 
prevailing in other comparable branches of 
our economy are major matters to be 
teken into account, and so also is the 
desirability of having the railways staffed 
by employees with a high level of intelli- 
gence and sense of responsibility, and 
satisfied with their work and remuneration. 
In the national interest one has to keep 
in mind that 40 per cent of our national 
inéome depends or “export”, and that if 
our standard of living is to be maintained, 
our export products must be available at 
prices which would permit their sale in 
world markets. We have given considera- 
tion to all these factors as well as to all 
the evidence presented to us. While, 
therefore, the wage increase we are recom- 
mending is not as large as has been 
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requested, we are hopeful that as the new 
rates which we have recommended, will, 
to a substantial degree, 
advantageous wage position-held by rail- 
way employees in 1939, they may be 
accepted as fair and reasonable. If so, 
it will be a_ substantial contribution to 
retarding the spiral of inflation. We can- 
not fail to mention the outstandimg service 
contributed by all railway employees during 
the late war and the postwar period. A 
modest degree of forbearance will again 
give leadership in the stabilization of our 
national economy. 


Recommendations 


The majority of the members of this 
Board, therefore, recommend :— 

(1) That the application of the Brother- 
hood be granted to the extent of 
7 cents per hour, as of April 8, 1948 
—that being the date on which the 
owners put into effect the increased 
freight rates authorized by the 
Board of Transport Commissioners. 
It was impossible for the railways 
to approve of any increase in wage 
rates until their revenues were 
augmented by the increase in freight 
rates. 

The increase now recommended 
should be applied to all employees 
represented by the Brotherhood on 
all railways interested in these 


Minority Report 


Hon. Humpurey MItcHet, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Dear SIR: 


I am mindful, in making this report, of 
the great significance which must inevitably 
be attached to whatever settlement is 
reached in the dispute herein considered. 
This Board of Conciliation is concerned 
with a dispute between a great public 
utility and some 28,000 employees. 
Involved on the one side, are the two 
major railway systems of Canada, one. of 
them  publicly-owned; on the other, 
various groups of workers engaged in a 
multiplicity of essential occupations in the 
service of these railways. The vast 
majority of these employees, about 25,000 
are employed by the publicly-owned Cana- 
dian National Railways. 


During the course of the hearings before 
this Board, various written and oral 
representations were made. Despite the 
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maintain the. 


proceedings. In applying that in- 
crease to the existing basic hourly, 
daily, weekly, monthly and mileage 
rates of pay, it should be done on 
the same principles as were adopted 
in applying the increase of 10 eents 
per hour granted as of June 1, 1946 
to the various classes of railway 
employees. 

(2) That the application for payment 
for time absent from duty on 
account of illness be not granted. 

(3) That the application to include 
articles in the agreements providing — 
for Union Shop and a check-off of 
union dues and assessments be not 
granted. 


Before closing this report we would like 
to express our appreciation to all parties 
for the care and attention with which the 
briefs were prepared and for the clarity 
and moderation which characterized their 
presentation. Throughout the hearings it 
was apparent that through the experience 
gained in many years of collective bargain- 
ing, each party to the dispute had an 
appreciation of the other’s difficulties. 


(Sgd.) J. C. A. CAMERON, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Paut 8. SmitH, 
Member, 
Montreal, P.Q., 
April 21, 1948. 


differences which apparently existed and 
despite the negative attitude of the 
employers, it was clear to me and, I 
believe, to the other members of the Board 
that the relationship between the employers 
and the labour union representing the 
employees was of the highest order. There 
was mutual respect and confidence, based 
on many years of close and intimate 


contact and on collective bargaining con- 


ducted in an orderly and _ responsible 
fashion. The whole history of the railway 
industry is, in fact, a testimony to the 
desirability of and the need for a similar 
relationship in other, less advanced, indus- 
tries in Canada. 

Of the various issues with which this 
Board was confronted, three have emerged 
as basic to an amicable settlement of the 
dispute. One is the question of wages, 
the second the question of union security 
and the check-off and the third concerns 
sick leave. I will examine each of them 
in detail. 


A great deal of statistical and other 
data was presented by the parties to the 
dispute on the wage issue. There would 
be no useful purpose served in a detailed 
analysis of it: much was of a technical 
nature. The fact emerges, however, that 
the employees represented before this 
Board are among the lowest paid group 
employed by the railway companies. 
Essential though they are to the efficient 
cperation of the railway system and of 
the railway-owned hotels, their earnings 
are not such as to maintain them and 
their dependents at a standard of living 
consistent with health and _ decency. 
Evidence submitted by the union indicated 
that a substantial wage increase is neces- 
sary in order to meet even the minimum 
standards which have been set by respon- 
sible agencies for urban families. This 
evidence dispelled also the somewhat 
widespread myth that railway workers 
enjoy a degree of economic well-being 
which is not to be found in other occupa- 
tions. In regard to the workers before this 
Board, it is wholly unfounded. 

Let me review the role of these workers 
in the Canadian community. They are 
employed in a great public utility on which 
depends the economic well-being of our 
whole social and economic structure. The 
railway industry operates day and night 
throughout the year, as indeed it must. 
In good weather and bad, in peace and in 
war, the railways must operate. The 
products of our farms, our mines and our 
factories must be transported to far-off 
markets cheaply and expeditiously. Our 
people must be able to move about this 
vast country speedily and without hardship. 
In short, the very nature of railway service 
calls for a degree of devotion, selflessness 
and integrity which is hard if not impossible 
to parallel elsewhere. Throughout their 
century of existence, railway labour and 
management alike have built up a great 
tradition of service. Only the other day, 
the Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Minister of 
Transport, stated in connection with the 
annual report for 1947 of the Canadian 
National Railways that the statistics con- 
tained in that report demonstrated “the 
magnitude of the work carried on year 
after year for the people of Canada by 
the System in all its branches and its 
importance as a primary factor in the 
national economy.” 

This tribute was well deserved. Its 
sentiments are shared by the people of 
Canada. They have not forgotten the 
contribution made to the war effort by 
the railway workers. 


There can be no 


doubt that our hard-won victory was in 
no small measure made possible by the 
regular and efficient transportation of 
troops and materials to strategic points. 
That this was done in the face of numerous 
obstacles, many of which neither manage- 
ment nor labour was in a position to 
control, serves only to emphasize the 
magnitude of their contribution. 


Yet there has been no relaxation from 
this great task. I wish to quote from the 
press release issued by the Director of - 
Public Relations of the Canadian National 
Railways in regard to the annual report 
for 1947:— 

“Last year the Canadian National Rail- 
ways handled the heaviest volume of 
peacetime traffic in their history and their 
reight tonnage was even gerater than that 
of any of the busiest years of the war, 
according to R. C. Vaughan, C.M.G., 
chairman and president,, whose annual 
report for the board of directors was tabled 
in the House of Commons today by Hon. 
Lionel Chevrier, Minister of Transport... 

“The unprecedented load of freight— 
86,221,279 tons—was nearly double the 
tonnage of 1939. Handling it was made 
possible in spite of the continent-wide 
shortage of car equipment because of close 
attention to operating performance and 
the co-operation of shippers. Maximum 
loading requirements introduced during 
the war were continued. Gross and net 
train loadings, the average car load and 
freight car miles per day were improved 
as compared with 1946 or any year before 
the war. 

“While there was a reduction in passenger 
traffic as a whole, Mr. Vaughan noted an 
increase in holiday travel and said that 
the Railway ‘did its part in promot- 
ing the tourist industry and took full 
advantage to procure its full share of this 
increasing business.’ 

“The Company’s twelve hotels continued 
to be operated at high levels of patronage 
and the business of the Canadian National 
Express and the Canadian National Tele- 
graphs was greater than in any other year. 
The 20.548,605 Express shipments were an 
increase of 8-51 per cent over 1946 and 
the Telegraphs handled nearly 13,000,000 
messages, the largest number on record.” 

The annual report issued recently by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and the 
Ontario Northland Railway indicate that 
they too have enjoyed a 12-month period 
of heavy volume. 

Of the maintenance of a high level of 
efficiency there can be no dispute. The 
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facts speak for themselves. But the ques- 
tion which inevitably arises in my mind 
as a member of this Board is whether the 
workers are being properly rewarded for 
their effort. In other words, have those 
classes of railway workers represented 
before us shared with their managements 
in the fruits of unprecedented levels of 
activity? Has their incomparable war 
record received its just due? Have they 
kept pace with workers in other industries 
in so far as their earnings are concerned? 
Are they able to enjoy a reasonable degree 
of economic security in recognition of the 
part they play in the maintenance of the 
great. public utility represented by our 
transcontinental railway system? I think 
the answer is “no” on every count. 
Because of its size and importance, the 
railway industry is always in the public 
eye. Consequently this dispute has 
received its share of publicity and atten- 
tion. J have no doubt that the people 
of Canada understand and sympathize 


with the needs of these’ workers. They 
are mindful of what railway workers 
accomplished during the war and are 


conscious of their constant role as public 
servants. I am sure, therefore, that the 
people of this country. support the wage 
and other demands of these workers even 
if the implementation of these demands 
might mean some slight cost to themselves. 
Canadians have ever shown their willing- 
ness to share the burden with the less 
fortunate. 

I wish to emphasize again that these 
workers are among the lowest paid in the 
railway service. They include clerks, 
porters, station employees, roundhouse 
labourers, express employees, sleeping and 
dining car staff, cartage workers, freight 
shed employees and. most. of the classes of 
employees employed in hotel service. In 
1939 their average wage was about 40 cents 
an hour—low even by pre-war depression 
standards. In the intervening years it has 
risen to the present average of about 75 
cents—still a relatively low wage in the 
light of present. circumstances. In effect, 
75 cents an hour is still a depressed wage 
and it must be remembered that, inasmuch 
as this represents an average, many workers 
are in receipt of less. As I indicate else- 
where, this 75 cents is in reality a real wage 
of only 60 cents. In terms of human lives 
11 spells out poverty. insecurity and a 
threat to the standards of other workers. 

In terms of wage rates, the railways 
have been sadly lagging. It is noteworthy 
that no increase took place in railway wage 
rates until 1941, that rates remained stable 
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for the years 1943, 1944 and 1945 and that 
rates have remained unchanged. from 1946 
to the present time. In actual figures, 
rates have risen by 26 cents an hour since 
1939, a period of about a decade. It must 
be remembered also that of the 26 cents, 
10 cents was imposed by the government 
in the exercise of its wartime wage and 
price control policy and originated as a 
cost-of-living bonus. Meanwhile wages in 
other industries have risen proportionately 
much higher in terms of 1939 as the base 
period. Im many instances rates have 
mereased by 26 cents—or more—just in 
the last two years. From their position 
of leadership in the wage field, the rail- 
ways have during the past few years, 
notably since the beginning of the war, 
dropped down the scale until they are 
now—at least in so far as the employees 
in this dispute are concerned—in the 
dangerous position of becoming a depressed 
industry. It would be a national calamity, 
indeed, if the railways could no longer 
draw on the best manpower in the labour 
market because of an outmoded wage 
policy. ) 

The rates of these employees are low 
not only in absolute terms but in com- 
parison with those paid to workers in other 
industries. The rate for common labour 
on the railways is 68 cents an hour. This 
compares with 824 to 4 cents in the steel 
industry; 954 cents to $1.26 in the coal 
industry; 854 to 934 cents in the nickel 
industry; 85 to 874 cents in the meat 
packing industry; and 94 cents to $1.08 
in the automobile industry. 

I was struck by the fact that of the 
17,654 monthly-rated employees repre- 
sented before this Board, 8.565 or about 
half were in receipt. of less than $160 a 
month. Of the 10,558  hourly-rated 
employees, 8,688 or about four-fifths were 
receiving 76 cents or less an hour. Clearly 
the majority of the employees are very 
close to the 75 cents an hour which is the 
average; comparatively few are above it. 

Cognizance must also be taken of the 
inflationary period which emerged some- 
what less than two years ago. It has 
resulted in a shrinkage of real wages from 
which the lower-paid worker suffers far 
more severely than his more fortunate 
fellows. Since June, 1946, when the last 
increase was granted, the official cost-of- 
linving index has risen by some 29 points. 
This represents a reduction in real wages 
of about 15 cents an hour, on the basis 
of 25 cents per point rise for a 48-hour 
week. (This was the government’s method 
of computing the cost-of-living bonus 


during the war and presumably this’ unit 
of measurement is still valid.) If the 
consuming power of these wage-earners 1s 
to be maintained at the level in June, 1946, 
when price controls were still largely extant, 
then a 15 cent increase is now obviously 
justified, quite apart from the reasonable- 
ness of further increases. 

In my opinion a wage increase to com- 
pensate for increased living costs is no less 
important than a tariff increase in response 
to increased operating costs. 

There are thus at least four factors 
which must be given consideration in 
regard to the employees’ wage demand. 
One, the continuing volume of traffic with 
its heavy work-load; second, the unde- 
niably low wages received by these 
employees at the outbreak of war and the 
relative stability of railway wages during 
the war; third, the sharp increase in the 
cost of living during the past 22 months 
and the consequent reduction in real 
wages; four, the need to place this industry 
on a par with others in so far as wages 
are concerned. 

In examining the evidence presented by 
the railways, which, incidentally, resolutely 
opposed any relief to their employees, I 
was struck by the almost total absence of 
consideration of the employees as human 
beings. These workers appeared to be 
merely cost factors in a balance sheet. 
Their role as citizens, as consumers, as 
members of the community, appeared to 
be completely overlooked by their 
employers. Yet it is, I believe, a well 
established principle that the first con- 
sideration of an employer must be to 

rovide a living wage for his workmen 
and this was the basis for decisions by the 
National War Labour Board during the 
war. As a publicly-owned enterprise the 
Canadian National Railways cannot escape 
the responsibility of having a social con- 
cept with regard to its employees; it is 
bound to make their welfare its concern 
and give the lead to other employers; it 
must look beyond its statement of profit 
and loss. By its very size and nature, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company must 
also think and be thought of in those 
terms. 

A service as indispensable as transport 
must and obviously will be maintained. 
It is essential therefore that its employees 
be enabled to exist in dignity and comfort. 
They should not, by virtue of their low 
wages, subsidize an industry which is by 
its very nature a public responsibility, 
whether its components are publicly or 
privately owned. Yet, in effect, that is 


what these workers are being asked to do. 
I am wholly in accord in the statement 
made by the union that “the people of 
Canada have no right to ask railway 
workers, and especially the low-paid 
workers represented by the Brotherhood, 
to subsidize cheap railway transportation 
by sub-standard wages.” 

Much has been said by the railways 
about ability to pay. This is answered 
in part by the foregoing quotation. There 
is also the fact that the railways have 
recently received a substantial tariff in- 
crease. In addition, there is every prospect 
of a maintenance of the present heavy 
volume of traffic. Employment is still 
at a high level, there is still a backlog 
of unsatisfied consumer demand, and the 
allocation of European Recovery Plan — 
funds to Canada for the purchase of goods 
in conjunction with the Plan will play its 
part in making possible full use of our 
railway transport facilities. In any event, 
a public utility is a matter of public 
concern. It is inconceivable that the rail- 
ways of Canada will be shut down because 
of increased costs any more than that the 
postal services will be discontinued because 
the post office department shows a deficit. 
The imposition of the tariff increase 1s one 
remedy and public policy can dictate 
others. Certainly it is not the employees 
who should bear the burden alone. 

The companies have argued that price 
increases and inflation must inevitably 
result if the wage increase in granted. I 
do not believe that they have convinc- 
ingly made their point. It does not follow 
that every wage increase must automati- 
cally be followed by a price increase. 
Furthermore, the government has ample 
powers at its command which can nullify 
such a threat. The burden of stabilizing 
prices should not be borne by a group of 
low-paid railway workers. 

It is thus a matter of elementary justice 
that the workers before this Board should 
receive a wage increase. They are a low- 
wage group. They have already suffered 
a reduction in their real wages of about 
15 cents. Their wages remained relatively 
stable during the war and after, while those 
of other workers rose considerably. They 
continue to bear a heavy work-load in 
view of the very high level of railway 
traffic. Any of these reasons would justify 
an increase. Together they present an 
unanswerable argument. The question then 
is how much. : 

I am firmly of the opinion that the 
increase must be a substantial one. A 
minor increase of five, six, seven or even 
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10 cents an hour would merely serve as 
an irritation. It would not fulfil the 
purpose of alleviating the condition of 
these employees to any marked degree. It 
would create resentment, reduce morale 
and impair efficiency. It would soothe 
the conscious neither of the railways nor 
of this Board, nor would it impress the 
public with its fairness. I therefore recom- 
mend an increase in the wage rates of 
these employees of 20 cents an hour, with 
the proper adjustment for employees paid 
cther than on an hourly basis. 
There is now the question of union 
security and the check-off. I cannot agree 
with the companies that the union shop 
is inherently anti-democratic. In my 
opinion, the opposite is true. The union 
shop provides for a greater measure of 
industrial democracy by placing the two 
parties in labour-management relations on 
an equal footing. It gives the employer 
the right to look to the union for the 
observance of the collective agreement 
with regard to every employee (the union 
is In any case the bargaining agent for 
every employee, irrespective of member- 
ship status). It gives the union the right 
te obtain full observation of the agree- 
ment by enabling it to exert its discipline 
over every employee, since membership 
would be a condition of employment. In 
aadition, any fear that the union might 
have about its security would be removed 
and better industrial relations would result. 
In this case specifically, the union— 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 


—is a responsible, mature and _ well- 
established organization. It has been in 
existence for nearly 40 years. Its admin- 


istration is sound; its procedures demo- 
cratic; its leaders respected. Its relations 
with the railway industry have been noted 
for their harmony and good sense. The 
fears expressed by the railways that the 
union shop would lead to excesses are not 
only unwarranted on the basis of experience 
but an undeserved reflection on the 
Brotherhood and its members. This is 
augmented by the fact that the Brother- 
hood has offered to submit to arbitration 
any dispute which might arise out of the 
imposition of union membership as a con- 
dition, of employment. 

It is significant that Crown Companies 
are included in the federal labour relations 
Bill now before Parliament. It is equally 
significant that this Bill provides for the 
type of union security requested by the 

Brotherhood. Similar provisions are to be 
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found in the labour relations legislation of 
the major provinces of Canada as well. It 
must be clear, therefore, that the union 
shop is consistent with public policy and 
entirely legitimate as a trade union 
objective. 

The railways express some concern about 
their ability to require union membership 
as a condition of employment from their 
present employees. While not in sympathy 
with “free riders’ who want to enjoy the 
benefits of union organization: without shar- 
ing in the cost, I am prepared to com- 
promise in this respect. I recommend there- 
fore that a provision be inserted in the 
agreement between the Brotherhood and 
the railways whereby all those at present 
members of the Brotherhood shall remain 
members as a condition of employment for 
the duration of the agreement and that 
all those who subsequently enter the 
employ of the railways shall be required 
to become and remain members in good 
standing of the Brotherhood as a condi- 
tion of employment for the duration of 
the agreement, upon completing their 
probationary period. I recommend further 
in this regard that this provision also 
include an arbitration procedure in the 
event of allegations of unfair discipline by 
the union. 

With regard to the check-off, I am again 
obliged to consider the companies’ attitude 
unreasonable and umreasoned. The check- 
off is merely a dues collection arrangement 
by the employer on behalf of the union; 
there is no great matter of principle in- 
volved. It is useful to the employer 
because it eliminates dues collection in 
other ways more disturbing to the work 
routine. It relieves the union of a burden- 
some duty and leaves it free to concentrate 
on more constructive aspects of industrial 
relations. In this case, the companies 
aiready enforce some 60 check-offs for a 
variety of purposes so that an additional 
one can hardly be said to be creating 
either a precedent or a major burden. The 
railways managed to shoulder the huge 
responsibilities of the war effort, with all 
their attendant emergencies and problems, 
without any mishaps. It seems hardly 
possible that the check-off of union dues 
will strike at their very foundation. More- 
over, the Brotherhood has indicated its 
willingness to cover the cost of such an 
arrangement. I recommend, therefore 
that a provision be included in the agree- 
ment providing for the check-off of union 
dues, fees and assessments from all 


employees who sign and submit authoriza- 


tion forms to that effect to the manage- 
ment, and that such check-off remain im 
force for the entire currency of the 
agreement. 

In the absence of a national scheme of 
health insurance, I believe that the 
employees’ request for sick leave with pay 
is fully justified. I consider it to be in 
the interest of the employees, the manage- 
ment and the public alike. It would make 
for healthier, therefore more efficient and 
more profitable employees. It would raise 
worker morale and set am example of sound 
and progressive management for other 
employers to follow. I am unable lightly 
to dismiss, however, the burdens which 
the railways contend this proposal would 
involve, administrative and otherwise. In 
addition, I am of the opinion that it 
would be desirable at this time to channel 
such improvements in working conditions 
as are feasible and justifiable into a wage 
adjustment. I therefore recommend that 
the companies and the union jointly explore 
this matter further and engage in collective 
bargaining with a view to its implementa- 
tion at some later date. 


In conclusion, I would point once again 
to the harmonious relations which have 


existed between the companies and the 


Brotherhood. It seems clear to me that 
the continuance of such relations will be far 
from strengthened by the entirely negative 
attitude of the companies displayed before 
this Board. If employees in other indus- 
tries succeed in wrestling advantages for 
themselves through more direct means 
while railway workers see their own condi- 
tions depreciate, the latter may well feel 
that industrial peace is too high a price 
to pay for low wages and intransigeance 
towards their organization. This, surely 
would be disastrous to industrial relations 
and to the well-being of this country. If 
Canadian workers are to remain immune 
to subversive doctrines such as have over- 
whelmed other parts of the world, they 
must be accorded greater economic well- 
being and greater participation in the 
affairs of their industry than has hitherto 
been the case. 


Respectfully submitted, 


SAMUEL BARON, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Canadian National Railways, Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 


et al., 
and 


Various International Brotherhoods. 


On April 22, 1948, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation 
Board established to deal with a dispute 
between the Canadian National Railways, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
their jointly and separately owned sub- 
sidiaries and ancillaries, and the Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway and the 
Ontario Northland Railway, on the one 
hand, and their employees represented by 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, the Order of Railway 
Conductors, the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen,/}the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers (AFL-TLC), the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees (AFL- 
TLC), the Brotherhood of Railway & 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
& Station Employees (AFL-TLC), Divi- 
sion No. 4, Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment (AFL),’Canadian National Railway 
System Federation No. 11, Canadian Pacific 
Railway System Federation No. 125, the 
¢ International Brotherhood of Firemen & 


Oilers, Steam Plant Employees, Round- 
house and Railway Shop Labourers (AFL- 
TLC), the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (AFL-TLC), the/Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop 


Forgers and Helpers (AFL-TLC), 2 the 
Commercial Telegraphers Union (AFL- 
TLC), the *Brotherhood of Railroad 


Signalmen of America (TLC), and the 


yHotel & Restaurant Employees’ Interna- 


tional Alliance & Bartenders’ International 
League of America (AFL-TLC). 

The personnel of the Board was as 
follows: the Hon. Mr. Justice J. C. A. 
Cameron, Exchequer Court of Canada, 
Ottawa, Chairman, appointed by the Min- 
ister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers of the Board; M. M. Porter, K.C., 
Calgary, Alberta, member appointed on the 
nomination of the employers; and M. W. 
Wright, Ottawa, member appointed on the 
nomination of the employees (L.G., April, 
1948, p. 313). 
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Report of Board 


Hon. Humpurey MitcHeu, P.C., M-P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


SIR — 

On January 30, 1948, you appointed a 
Conciliation Board to endeavour to effect 
am agreement between the parties on the 
matters on which they have not agreed. 
Following your appointment of the third 
member and Chairman of the Board on 
February 24, 1948, and by arrangement 
with the parties, the Board convened at 
Montreal. The first formal sittings were 
held on March 10 and March 11, and 
at, the request of the parties the hearing 
was then adjourned to March 30, when 
each of the parties submitted further 
evidence to the Board. 

We regret to have to state that the 
parties concerned were unable to reach an 
agreement on the matter in dispute. It 
is therefore necessary to report to you our 
findings and recommendations in connec- 
tion therewith. 

The dispute relates to one matter only, 
namely an application to increase the 
existing rates of pay by 35 cents per 
hour, effective December 20, 1947. On 
November 20, 1947, the employee organiza- 
tions referred to above served notice on 
the railways concerned, and a— 

request to increase existing rates of 

pay of employees represented -by the 

undersigned in the amount of 35 cents 
per hour, same to be applied propor- 
tionately to employees on a_ weekly, 
monthly, mileage or other basis and to 
all arbitraries, miscellaneous rates, special 
allowances and to daily and monthly 


guarantees, to be made effective 
December 20, 1947. 


Approximately 112,000 employees are 
affected by this application; but it is to 
be noted that another Conciliation Board 
is presently considering an application by 
the representatives of another 28,000 rail- 
way employees, and in which application 
there is, enter alia, a request for a like 
increase in rates of pay. 

The railways represented in these pro- 
ceedings are: the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and subsidiaries, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and subsidiaries, the Ontario 
Northland Railway, and the Toronto, 
Hamilton & Buffalo Railway, operating 
together about 92 per cent of the total 
railway mileage in Canada. This applica- 
tion affects 65 per cent of the total 
number of employees of the above rail- 
ways. In all, the Canadian National 
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Railways have approximately 94,600 
employees, and the Canadian Pacific has 
75,000 employees. Were the present appli- 
cation granted in full to all employees of 
the two main railways the estimated annual 
increase in wages over 1947 would be as 
follows:— 


AON EEU Rhea g Sidhe teeta ere wrec ele $ 85,303,000 
Cara 67,348,000 


oe eee ee ee ee oe 8 8 ew 8 8 


ier atonal womans $152,651,000 


Based on a 48-hour work week it would 
also result in an average increase in the 
annual wage of each railway employee of 
at least $900. 


Bases of Request 


The principal considerations on which 
the application is based are described in 
the application as:— 

(1) Disparity of existing rates of pay 
with those of railway workers in the 
United States. 

(2) The phenomenal and continuing in- 
crease in the cost of living. 

(3) The failure of railway wages to 
keep pace with those in other 
Canadian industries. 


We will deal with these in the order 
mentioned. 


Disparity with the 
United States Rates 


We have given consideration to the 
lengthy arguments advanced by both 
parties to this question. There is no 
doubt that the wage rates paid in the 
United States for comparable railway 
classifications do exceed those paid in 
Canada by a substantial amount. Includ- 
ing the recent general increase granted to 
railway employees in the United States, 
the disparity im some instances is 35 cents 
per hour. 

Following the McAdoo Award relating 
to the United States railways, early in 1918, 
the Canadian Government, because of the 
war crisis, directed that the wage rates in 
Canadian railways should conform to those 
en United States railways, and concur- 
rently therewith directed an increase in 
freight rates similar to those granted in 
the United States. From 1918 to 1922 
railway wage rates were established on a 
generally similar basis, and were adjusted 
by similar amounts at comparable dates. 


It is not necessary to trace in actual, 


detail the changes that have taken place 
in freight rates and railway wage rates 
in Canada since 1922, or to compare them 
with those in the United States. It 1s 
sufficient to say that since 1922 the 
temporary parity previously existing 
between railway wage rates in Canada and 
the United States has ceased to exist. The 
economic, geographical and political con- 
siderations which determine the standard 
of living in Canada are not at all similar 
to or Comparable with those in the United 
States. Until the recent award of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners dated 
March 30, 1048, there had been no general 
increase in freight rates in Canada since 
1922; in fact, some rates were still below 
the level of 1922. As stated by the 
Minister of Transport in the House of 
Commons on April 13, 1948 (Hansard, 
p. 2902), the increases in freight rates on 
US. lines since 1935 amount to something 
in excess of 50 per cent, and in the United 
Kingdom since 1940, to 55 per cent. It is 
significant to note in railway Exhibit 11, 
that for the years 1937 to 1946 inclusive 
the freight revenue per mile of road and 
the total operating revenue per mile of 
road for US. Class I railroads was in each 
case practically double that of all Cana- 
dian railways. In 1946 the revenue per 
train mile in freight services for all Cana- 
dian railways having operating revenues of 
over $500,000 was $6.82, while that of all 
US. Class I railroads was $9.80. (Rail- 
way Ex. 114A.) 

For many years the request for parity 
with United States wage rates has come 
before Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation and before the National War Labour 
Board. So far as we are aware, it has 
always been rejected. This Board is also 
of the opinion that there is no ground for 
adopting it on the present application. On 
this point we concur in the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Justice 
A. K. McLean, which had to do with an 
application made in 1935 to eliminate a 
percentage reduction on railway wage 
rates. In this report the Board said:— 

Separate national control and regula- 
tion of earnings must make the railways 
of the two countries into separate national 
systems. National policies such as those 
in respect to development of resources, 
domestic and foreign trade, and price 
levels, create differences in operating con- 
ditions for these railway systems which 
are beyond their control. So do _ geo- 
graphy, climate, and the distribution of 


population. While there are many 
advantages in there being like standards 


and practices in the two systems, it seems_ 
reasonable to us that in any particular 
case similarity in governing factors should 
be established as a fact before the example 
in one country can be urged as a fixed 
rule in the other. 


Increase in the 
Cost of Living 


Prior to the outbreak of war in 1939 
the highest railway wage rates had been 
achieved in the years 1926-29 by negotia- 
tiom between the parties: During the 
depression certain temporary reductions 
had come into effect, but by 1937 these 
had been fully restored. Im the year 19389 
the rates were equal to those in effect in 
1929. In 1940, when the Government put 
into effect a cost-of-living bonus adjust- 
ment to meet the rise in prices, the wage 
levels established in 1926-29, or any higher 
levels subsequently established, were 
specifically recognized by the Government 
as fair and reasonable, and as constituting 
a standard for the adjustment of rates 
considered to be unduly low. This cost- 
of-living bonus was first made applicable 
to railway employees on June 1, 1941. 
This bonus was gradually increased, and 
effective from February 19, 1¢44, it was 
incorporated, in the basic rates of pay in 
the amount then effective—approximately 
10 cents per hour. 

On July 31, 1944, the National War 
Labour Board granted a further increase 
to all railway employees of 6 cents per 
hour, effective from September 15, 1943. 

In the latter part of 1945 and early in 
1946 the railway employees applied to the 
National War Labour Board for further 
increases. The Board referred the matter 
back to the parties for further negotiations, 
and in the result an agreement was reached 
between the Canadian National Railways 
and the Ontario Northland Railways, and 
their employees, for a wage Increase of 10 
cents per hour, or $20.80 per month, 
effective June 1, 1946. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway and certain other privately- 
owned railways took the position that they 
could not participate in the settlement 
without assurance of some additional 
revenue, On the matter coming before 
the National War Labour Board, the Cana- 
diam Pacific Railway was directed to put 
the same increase into effect. In all, there- 
fore and apart from a considerable number 
of increases granted to special classifica- 
tions from time to time, there has been 
a.general increase of 26 cents per hour to 
all railway employees since 1939. This 
increase of 26 cents per hour, by reason 
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of its application to mileage rates and 
other special bases, has resulted in an 
average increase of 28.4 cents per hour 
for all employees over the rates in effect 
im 1939. The average hourly rate paid 
to all employees in 1939 was 64.3 cents, 
and for 1°47 the average estimated rate 
per hour for all railway employees was 
92.7 cents, or 44.2 per cent above the 
rates paid in 1939. 

The latest statement. on the cost-of-living 
index shows a figure of 150.8 as of March 
_ 2, 1948. The employees urge upon us that 
they are entitled to an increase in wages 
sufficient to take care of the increase in 
the cost of living since the date of the 
last wage increase, June 1, 1946, when the 
index was 122.6. Since that date there 
has been an increase of 28.2 points in the 
index. Applying to this increase the 
formula used by the Government through- 
_ out the war, by adding 25 cents per week 
for each increase of one point in the index, 
the employees state that they are entitled 
to an additional $7.05 per week of 48 
hours, or 14.7 cents per hour. 

It is to be recalled that the cost-of- 
living bonus inaugurated by the Govern- 
ment in 1940 was based on two factors: 
(1) That the highest wages acquired in 
1926-29, or at any subsequent period, were 
to be considered as fair and reasonable, 
and, that such would constitute a standard 
for the adjustment of rates considered to 
be unduly low; (2) That an increase of 
one point (or 1 per cent of the index 
base) in the index would add a bonus of 
25 cents per week, or 1 per cent of the 
then, assumed average basic weekly wage 
of $25. 

It is important to note that the bonus 
was entirely a war measure, intended as 
an aid to wage-earners while wages were 
flozen, and to protect them from the then 
relatively small increases in the cost of 
living. If a policy of cost-of-living bonus 
had remained continuously in effect, there 
is little doubt that the base year would 
still be 1939, to which year the elements 
Im the index all relate. But the cost-of- 
living bonus is no longer a government 
policy, andi in our view it would be quite 
improper to invoke its operation as of 
June 1, 1946, by which date it had long 
been discarded. In the interval other 
increases had been granted, some-by agree- 
ment and others by direction of the 
National War Labour Board, and while it 
may be that the increase of 6 cents in 
1944, retroactive to September 15, 1€43, 
and the other increase of 10 cents granted 
as of June 1, 1946, were not specifically 
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‘ of living’ 


granted on “a cost-of-living bonus” basis, 
there can be no doubt that the rising cost 
of living was an element to be considered 
either directly or by comparability with 
other industries where increases had been 
made on a cost-of-living basis. 

Moreover, we hesitate to subscribe to 
the theory that. 8 per cent of the employed 
workers in Canada who have already 
achieved an average wage scale of at least 
92.7 cents per hour, and who are gener- 
ally recognized as among the highest paid 
group in Canada, should entirely escape 
from the burden of rises in the cost of 
living. It is common knowledge that the 
great majority of the citizens of Canada 
enjoy no such complete protection. The 
vast majority of them have wages very 
substantially below the average in railway 
employment, and all of them (as well as 
the railway employees themselves) are 
bound to have that burden increased by 
any addition to the railway wage rates, 
either by taxation or by paying higher 
costs for goods which have been subjected 
to higher freight rates in transportation. 

It is also urged that by reason of the 
nature of the work done by many railway 
employees, requiring extra food and cloth- 
ing, they should be entitled to add an 
additional 10 points to the cost-of-living 
index,—an amount computed on the above 
basis to be a further 5.2 cents per hour. 
On this particular phase of the matter we 
are of the opinion that there is no satis- 
factory evidence to indicate that the 
average railway employee (many of whom 
are not engaged in manual labour) con- 
sumes more food or expends more in the 
purchase of essential work clothes than 
the average person whose cost of living. 
(including the cost of food and clothing) 
is taken into consideration in the prepara- 
tion of the cost-of-living index. 

We are of the opinion that if the “cost 
> approach is to be used at all 
it should be based om the year 1939 and 
not at June 1, 1946. The dollar wages in 
1939 were the same as in 1926-29, but by 
reason of a drop in cost of living between 
1928 and 1939 the “real” wage in 1939 had 
increased by 20 per cent over the real wage 
in 1929. In so far as railway employees 
as a whole are concerned, therefore, there 
was no element of error in the Govern- 
ment’s assumption of 1939 as a fair and 
reasonable base when the Wage Control 
Order came into effect. In fact, they were 
the highest in the history of railway wage 
rates in Canada. 

Jsng the year 1939 as a base, the cost 
of living has risen by 50.8 points as of 


February 2, 1948. Applying the formula 
of 25 cents per week for each point rise, 
it would result in an additional $12.70 
per week, or 26.5 cents per hour over the 
1939 rates. But the general average in- 
crease already given is 28.4 cents per 
hour. On a percentage basis, an increase 
of 50.8 per cent over the 1939 hourly rate 
of 64.3 cents would result in a required 
addition of 32.6 cents per hour over the 
1939 rate, of which 28.4 cents has already 
been awarded, leaving only 4.2 cents per 
hour to be still added. 

In our view ‘cost of living” is only one 
of the elements to be considered in making 
wage structures. We deal therefore with 
the third. ground urged in support of the 

application for the increase, namely :— 


The Failure of Railway Wages 
to Keep Pace with 
Those in Other Canadian Industries 


It is alleged’ by the applicant Brother- 
hoods that increases in wage rates in 
Canadian industry generally since 1939 
have exceeded those granted in the same 
period to railway workers. Their position 
is stated thus:— 

Our basic~ contention with respect to 
this part of our case is that the relation- 
ship between the railway and other wages 
has been changed disadvantageously to the 
former, and it is the restoration of the 
relative position of railroad wages that 
is the point of the discussion. 


% is admitted that for many years railway 

wages were in most instances above, and 
in many instances very considerably above, 
the wage rates of industry generally. It 
is the declared purpose of the applicants 
to secure and maintain that differential 
in favour of railway workers. 

It is particularly necessary to keep in 
mind the nature of the application. While 
eighteen International Brotherhoods were 
represented at the hearings, they united in 
4 single application, namely for an increase 
of 35 cents per hour “across the board”. 
The application is framed in such a way 
that we cannot give any special considera- 
tion to any of those in the lower paid 
brackets, although it may be noted that 
of the groups. represented in this applica- 
tion the annual income in 1947 for one 
classification is in excess of $4,000, and for 
another, approximately $1,830; in another 
classification—not now before us—the aver- 
age income for 1947 was approximately 
$4,750. No matter how desirable it might 
be to give special consideration to those 
in the lower paid group, we were not 
asked to do so, and there is insufficient 


material before us to even attempt to do 
any job evaluation. The matter is further 
complicated by the fact that for many 
classifications in railway employment there 
are no comparable classifications in other 
industry. Our consideration of the matter 
must therefore be the same as that put 
forward by the interested parties, namely, 
the over-all position of all railway 
employees. 

As stated above, the general: average of 
64:3 cents per hour in 1939 increased to 
at. least 92-7 cents in 1947, an increase of 
44-2 per cent. In 1939 the average annual 
earnings of all railway employees was 
$1,549, and 1947, $2,322, an increase of 50 
per cent. Doubtless, part of this income — 
in 1947 was due to some overtime worked 
by those engaged directly in transportation. 

The applicants’ case rests in the main 
on Table 1, “Index numbers of Wage 
Rates in Canada, by Industry, 1939-46”. 
extracted from pages 6 and 7 of “Wage 
Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada. 
1946”, issued November, 1947 by the 
Federal Department of Labour. Rates for 
each industry given are takem at a base 
of 100 for 1939, and the relative wage 
index is shown for each of the following 
years up to 1946. Based on the figure of 
100 for 1939, the figures given in the 
subsequent years show the _ percentage 
average increase for each industry over 
1939. The absolute figures for wage rates 
for 1939 are not given, nor have we been 
furnished with them. It is also empha- 
sized very strongly that since 1946 there 
have been many additional increases in 
many industries, while there has been no 
increase in railway wages since June l, 
1946. 

That table indicates am index for 1946 
railway wage rates of 142-3, and a general 
average for all the groups shown of 155-2. 
The groups are logging, mining, manufac- 
turing, construction, transportation, com- 
munications and services, and each group 
is broken down into sub-groups. In many 
instances the percentage of increase in 
1946 over 1€39 is very considerably in 
excess of 42-3 per cent. 

On the whole we are satisfied that the 
table does not give a proper or complete 
comparison. Inasmuch as it does not give 
the comparable wage levels in 1939 or 
1946, it does not show the actual cents 
per hour increases over 1939. This is of 
importance as the 42-3 per cent of 1939 
average railway rates equals 28-4 cents, 
but a similar increase of 42:3 per cent 
applied to any other industry having any ~ 
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average hourly rate of 45 cents would 
result in: an increase of only 19 cents per 
hour. 

Moreover, it cannot be overlooked that 
in the main the highest percentage in- 
creases have in fact been granted to those 
industries which, relatively, had a low wage 
scale in 1939, were of a seasonal character, 
or were those im which by reason of 
excessive demands for particular products 
due to war shortages, and, where regard- 
less of costs, substantial increases in wage 
rates could be granted and immediately 
passed on to the consumer without dis- 
turbing to any degree the relationship 
between the employer’s income and his 
total wage costs. It is to be noted in the 
table referred to, that, in those industries 
which, generally speaking, had in 1039 a 
fairly high level of wage rates, and where 
there was continuous employment. through- 
out the year, the percentage of increases 
were very considerably below the general 
average. 

Probably the most comparable industry 
in the table is Transportation and Com- 
munications, in which the index for 1946 
was 148-5. Included in this is water trans- 
portation (inland and coastal), the index 
being 162-3; the occupations included in 
that classification are, in part, seasonal. 
For electric street railway the index is 
139-5, and for telephone 125-2. 

Were we to adopt the general average 
increase of 55:2 per cent as at December 
di, 1946, as a fair base, after setting off 
increases which have been given since that 
date against the matters which have been 
above referred to as indicating the uncom- 
parability of railway wage rates with those 
of industry generally, the difference of 12-9 
in the index number applied to the average 





railway wage rates in 1939 would mean an 
increase of 8-3 cents per hour beyond the 
general average of 28-4 cents already 
granted. 

Sufficient has been said to indicate the 
difficulties that confront us in ascertaining 
what increase would result in the railway 
employees receiving a fair and reason- 
able wage, considering the increases that 
have been granted in other groups. We 
cannot support the view that all railway™ 
employees—and we must treat them as a 
whole—are entitled to be paid increases 
equal to the highest granted in certain 
selected types of industry where, for special 
reasons, unusually higher wages are, for 
the moment, being paid. Generally speak- 
ing, the trend since 1939 at least has been 
to give larger increases to those in the 
lower paid groups. It is to be noted that 
at the present level of wages about 90,000 
(or half of the total number) of railway 
employees have an average annual wage 
in excess of $2,500 per year. 

Based solely on the percentage increase 
in the cost of living since 1939, shown by 
the index, the employees would be entitled 
to an increase of 4:2 cents per hour. In 
our view that is inadequate, when the 
other. increases in industry generally are 
taken into consideration. After giving full 
consideration to the matter, we have 
reached the conclusion that an increase of 
7 cents per hour is warranted, and would 
be fair and reasonable under all the 
circumstances. 

The following table indicates the aver- 
age hourly, weekly, monthly and annual 
income of railway employees for 1939, 1947 
and also the result of the application of 
the proposed increase of 7 cents per hour. 


After putting 
into effect 
proposed 

1939 1947 increase 
ET VETACe OUT IY TAtes sce Aes + sh Liew aoe 64.3¢ 92.7c. 99.7c. 
Average weekly wage for 48 hours......... $30.87 $44.49 $47.85 
Average monthly wage tec 6.2 hd se ee S131 ly, $189.10 $208.08 
erverage, numiulal~ Wace We. 00,5 ek cae «pee $1,549.00 $2,322.00 $2,500.00 





It is to be noted that the annual average 
earnings if the proposed increase is put 
into effect would be 59 per cent in excess 
of those of 1939. 

The above table is based on estimated 
average hourly rate for all railway 
employees in 1947 of 92:7 cents, but in 
the Annual Report for 1947 of Canadian 
National Railways (p. 6) the actual hourly 
rate is given as 95:2 cents, and we are 
advised that the actual figures for the 
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Canadian Pacific Railway are 97:1 cents, 
a general average of 96-1 cents. On that 
basis, therefore, the above table would 
have to be amended, and would indicate 
average hourly earnings of 103-1 cents 
rather than 99-7 cents, after the proposed 
increases were made effective. 

Taking into account the proposed 7-cent 
per hour increase across the board, it is 
interesting to compare the results with the 
latest figures in industry. In the issue of 


“Employment Situation” above referred to, 
it is shown that as of February 1, 1948 
the average weekly salaries and wages of 
each employee in eight leading industries 
reporting for approximately 2,000,000 
employees, are $38.67, and for manufac- 
turing as a whole, $39.35. It will be 
found that in only two of the main groups 
do the average weekly earnings exceed 
$45, namely mining at $47.39 and trans- 
portation (in which a proportion of rail- 
way employees may be included) at $45.63. 
The proposed new weekly rate for railway 
employees, therefore, at $47.85 would 
exceed the general average by over $9 per 
week, and also exceed all the other main 
groups. 

The average weekly earnings are, of 
course, affected by the length of the work 
week. The prevailing average in railway 
employment is 48 hours, which is in excess 
of the average hours worked in other 
industry. An examination of the average 
hourly rate in railway employment and 
industry generally will, therefore, be a 
somewhat more accurate comparison. If 
reference is made to “Statistics of average 
hourly work and average hourly earnings” 
dated April 8, 1948, issued by the authority 
of the Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
it will be seen that as of February 1, 1948, 
the average hourly earnings of hourly- 
rated wage-earners in manufacturing as a 
whole are 86-5 cents (p. 2). On page 10 
there is given the average hourly and 
weekly earnings of wage-earners for whom 
data was then available, the major group- 
ings being as follows:— 


Per Per 
_ hour week 

cents $ 
Manufacturing as a whole... 86.5 37.02 
VIFns IN eae Math Gears the eae aaa ies HOA 408 Cr 
Local transportation....... 91.1 41.36 
Building construction....... 98.8 39.62 
Highway construction...... fies See? 
DOR NICCGE Weer Lite eens his wh Bao. UNcoste 


The report breaks the general group of 
manufacturing into some 55 classifications, 
and of these only 11 have an average 
hourly earning in excess of $1. With that 
figure comparison may be made with the 
proposed average rate for railway 
employees of 103-1 cents per hour. 

It is well known also that those in rail- 
way employment enjoy many advantages 
not shared by others. Their employment 
is continuous. They and their families are 
entitled to a considerable measure of free 
transportation and to pensions. It is noted 
that in 1947 the Canadian Pacific Railway 
contributed $7,787,000 to its various pension 
schemes, of which amount $5,865,000 was 


to maintain the non-contributory pension 
fund. The 1948 Annual Report of the 
Canadian National Railways indicates that 
2-4 cents of each revenue dollar was 
expended in pension funds. 


Ability to Pay 


While the ability of the employer to 
pay ought not to be the sole governing 
factor in determining a fair wage in rela- 
tion to the cost of living and wages 
provided in other employment, it is a 
matter to be considered where the demand 
is to pay a higher wage than is prevailing 
in industry generally, and where, as here, 
it. ig clearly demonstrated that there is no 
operating surplus with which to pay the 
increased demands. The report of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, dated 
March 30, 1948 has awarded a 21 per cent 
increase in freight rates, the basis of that 
award being the demonstrated necessity to 
increase the operating income of the rail- 
ways by a total of $70,000,000 (Canadian 
National Railways $35,000,000, Canadian 
Pacific Railway $30,000,000 and other rail- 
ways $5,000,000). In order to meet the 
obligations of the railways based on 1947 
revenue and 1947 costs, the Transport 
Board in its award did not include any- 
thing in respect of wages or material costs 
beyond 1947 levels. We are advised that 
the additional cost of materials and supplies 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway in 1948 
will exceed those of 1847 by more than 
$14,000,000, and if to that there be added 
$13,860,000, representing the cost to that 
railway of a general 7-cent per hour 
increase, plus certain additional costs 
occasioned by amendments to the working 
rules, it will be seen that the additional 
$30,000,000 of estimated additional income 
occasioned by the Board of Transport’s 
award will be completely wiped out. 
Practically the same result would follow 
for the Canadian National Railways. Its 
estimated additional cost for supplies and 
materials, and for changes in working rules 
over 1947, is in excess of $16,000,000; and 
the cost of a 7-cent per hour increase in 
wages for all employees would be an 
additional $17,000,000—a total of over 
$33,000,000. 

It seems clear, therefore, that we are 
all bound to recognize that one of the 
considerations here is not whether the 
employers can pay the increase sought, 
but whether the needs of the employees ° 
are so compelling that further and. sub- 
stantial increases in freight rates must be 
imposed on the consumers and producers 
of this country. 
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More than any other country in the 
world, except Great Britain, Canada’s 
standard of living depends on her ability 
to export, because 40 per cent of the 
national income arises from exports. 
Increases in the costs of these exports must 
ultimately “price” Canada out of the world 


markets. Recognizing this danger in the 
case of Great Britain, its government 
having exhausted its efforts to control 


rising costs and prices by law and regula- 
tion, has recently called upon her people 


to check these tendencies by voluntary ° 


effort. In a White Paper presented by the 
Prime Minister to Parliament, by command 
of His Majesty, in February, 1948, it was 
stated :— 


It is essential, therefore, that there 
should be no further general increase in 
the level of personal incomes without at 
least a corresponding increase in the 
volume of production. Unless we are 
prepared to check any such tendency we 
shall find ourselves unable to fulfil our 
export task owing to the rise in costs, 
which will also be reflected in rising 
prices on the home market... . 

... It does not follow that it would 
be right to stabilize all incomes as they 
stand today. There may well be cases in 
which increases in wages or salaries 
would be justified from a national point 
of view, for example where it is essential 
in the national interest to man up'.a 
particular undermanned industry and_ it 
is clear that only an .increase in wages 
will attract the necessary labour. It does, 
however, follow that each claim for an 
increase in wages or salaries must be 
considered on its national merits and not 
on the basis of maintaining a former 
relativity between different occupations 
and industries. ... 

...-To sum up, if general increases in 
profits, salaries or wages take place with- 
out more goods being made available, no 
one can obtain any real benefit except 
the black market operator; the rest of 
the community has to endure the disloca- 
tion and hardship which inevitably accom- 
panies inflation. The alternatives now 
before us are therefore either a general 
agreement by the people to act together 
upon sound and public gpirited lines or 
a serious and prolonged set-back in our 
economic reconstruction accompanied by 
persistent low standard of living. 


While conditions in Great Britain are, of 
course, more serious than they are in 
Canada, a continuance of our present profit 
and wage rises must have an identical 
consequence for us to those now being 
faced by Great Britain. 

In Canada agriculture, by supplying the 
‘ domestic and British markets at prices sub- 
stantially below prevailing world markets, 
has and still is making an annual contri- 
bution to this purpose, costing its people 
sums of money greatly in excess of those 
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involved in these wage demands. Pen- 
sioners, white collar workers and low paid 
and seasonally employed wage-earners are 
ali making a contribution to the same 
cause, and suffering under the existing 
inflation which they are powerless to stop. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that while 
we have been unable to meet the demand 
for increases in full, for the reasons we 
have outlined, that the employees will add 
to their already splendid record of achieve- 
ment which made possible the fine trans 
portation effort of the war and the post- 
war period, another contribution to our 
social stability by forbearing from now 
pressing their claims further upon the rest 
of our economic structure. By so doing 
they will have made a valuable contribu- 
tion to their own and the nation’s progress 
by giving stability in output and employ- 
ment and, in part at least, retarding the 
spiral of inflation. 


Retroactivity 


The Brotherhoods ask that any in- 
crease awarded should be effective as of 
December 20, 1947, one month from the 
date on which the request for the increase 
was first made. Taking into account all 
the circumstances, and the fact that the 
award of the Transport Board increasing ~ 
freight rates was put into effect on 
April 8, 1948, we are of the opinion that 
the recommendation we have made should 
be made effective on the same date, 
namely April 8, 1948. It was impossible 
for the railways to accede to any request 
for increases until their pending applica- 
tion for increase of freight rates to the 
Board of Transport Commissioners had 
been disposed of. 


Recommendation 


We therefore recommend that the appli- 
cation of the Brotherhoods be granted to 
the extent of 7 cents per hour from 
April 8, 1948, to be applied to all the 
employees of each of the owners repre- 
sented by the applicants. In applying the 
increase of 7 cents to the existing basic 
hourly, daily, weekly, monthly and mileage 
rates of pay, the same principles should 
be used as were adopted in the applica- 
tion of the increase of 10 cents per hour 
granted in 1946 to various classes of rail- 
way employees. 

We cannot conclude this report without 
indicating our very sincere appreciation of 
the manner in which the parties interested 
presented their cases. Undoubtedly the 
briefs given to us represented a great deal 


of research work, and the studies made by 
the parties and the clear manner in which 
their views were expressed, have all been 
of great assistance to us. The dignity and 
thoroughness of the presentations have 
impressed us with the very high level at 
which the Brotherhoods and the railways 
have been able to maintain their negotia- 
tions. It is a clear indication of the 
cordial relationships which have for a great 


Minority Report 


The Hon. HumMpHrey MITCHELL, 
‘Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Canada. 

Sir :— 

I regret. profoundly that I find myself 
in disagreement with my colleagues on 
the Board. I have not permitted myself 
to forget for a moment,. throughout our 
deliberations, the importance of these 
proceedings and of the issues involved. 
My conclusions were formed only after a 
thorough and careful assessment of the 
points of view of the railways and of 
their employees, having a constant regard 
for the interest of the public. Although 
large amounts of money are involved by 
reason of the large number of employees 
affected by this dispute—approximately 
112,000 employees—the issues are basic and 
fundamental, and, therefore, important. 

The employees represented by eighteen 
Brotherhoods asked for increases in basic 
yates of pay in the amount of 35 cents 
per hour, effective December 20, 1947. 

The employees base their request on 
the following principal considerations:— 

(1) Disparity of existing rates of pay 

with those of the railway workers 
in the United States. 

(2) The phenomenal and continuing in- 

crease in, the cost of living. 

(3) The failure of railway wages to keep 

pace with those in other Canadian 
industries. 


Parity with 
U.S Rates of Pay 


The employees have advanced the con- 
tention that they are entitled to an 
increase in rates in an amount sufficient 
to enable them to attain parity with the 
employees employed on railways in the 
United States. The Brotherhoods’ con- 
tention stems from the decision of the 
United States Railroad Administration in 
1918, known as the McAdoo Award, which 
had the effect of standardizing and in- 


‘ many years existed between the railways 


and the representatives of the employees. 
Respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Montreal the 21st day of April, 
1948. 
(Sgd.) M. M. Portrr, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) J. C. A. CAMERON, 
Chairman. 


creasing rates of pay within the various 
classifications of U.S. railway workers. The 
Canadian Government, by Order in 
Council P.C. 1768 dated July 16, 1918, 
authorized the Canadian railways to 
implement the scale of wages for their 
employees as allowed by the McAdoo 
Award, coincident with an increase in 
Canadian freight rates similar to those 
allowed by the US. Interstate Commerce 
Commission. ‘The Brotherhoods contend 
that a modus operandi had thereby been 
established whereby Canadian rates of pay 
were to fluctuate according to the American 


experience. Actually, of course, Canadian 
railway employees have been left far 
behind their opposite numbers in the 


United States in the matter of wage rates. 
Whereas in 1918 there was wage parity, 
today Canadian employees are, generally 
speaking, 35 cents per hour below US. 
railway employees. In addition, an agree- 
ment has just been concluded between the 
American carriers and their employees 
which will increase basic rates of pay by 
an additional 154 cents per hour, and 
which will have the effect of widening the 
wage differential between Canadian and 
US. railway employees to about 50 cents 
per hour. While the Canadian railway 
worker may be understandably perplexed 
by this state of affairs, particularly since 
employees im Canada of US. railways, and 
US. employees of Canadian railways oper- 
ating in the United States receive the 
higher rates of pay, nevertheless there are 
some strong and conclusive arguments 
which militate against the adoption of the 
Brotherhoods’ contention. The variations 
in the Canadian and American economies 
in the last seven or eight years render 
equality in rates of pay uneconomic and 
impractical. The difference between the _ 
cost of living in the two countries, though 
not as marked as many have been led to 
believe, are salient considerations. Further, 
the different performances of the freight- 
rate fixing bodies in the two countries have 
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unquestionably altered the relative posi- 
tions of the carriers in the two countries. 


This issue has been argued on_ behalf 
of the employees before a number of 
previous Boards of Conciliation, as well 
as the National War Labour Board, but 
has not gained acceptance. It may well 
be that as the economies of the two 
countries and the development of the 
Canadian railways evolve in the future a 
return to the principle of parity may 
become warranted and, indeed, justified. 
Al. the peresent time, however, the 
disparity in the economies of the two 
countries of their respective railways, and 
indeed of the wage structures, have been 
so altered that parity in wage rates, as 
requested, though having some moral force, 
would appear to be difficult and impractical. 


Increase in 
Cost of Living 


A second ground is advanced by the 
employees in support of their case, namely 
that their wage rates must be increased to 
enable them to withstand the abnormal 
rise in the cost of living. This aspect of 
the employees case is, to my way of 
thinking, most important and commends 
itself to earnest and serious consideration. 
Everyone is aware of the acute rise in cost 
of . living, particularly during the last 
twelve months. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has just released the sobering 
information that Canada’s cost of living 
standards are higher than at any time in 
history. As at March 1, 1948, the official 
cost-of-living’ index stands at 150-8. 

A brief review of the recent history of 
railway wage rates might be in order. The 
cost-of-living bonus was made applicable 
to railway employees effective June 1, 1941. 
In accordance with government policy the 
cost-of-living bonus was incorporated into 
basic rates of pay, effective February 15, 
1944. This had the effect of increasing 
basic wage rates by 10 cents per hour. 


Subsequently, pursuant to an application . 


which was made by the employees in 1948, 
the National War Labour Board directed 
the railways to grant a general increase 
of 6 cents per hour, with effect from 
September 15, 1948. During the latter part 
of 1945, the Brotherhoods applied to the 
National War Labour Board for further 
wage increases. The Board requested the 
parties to attempt to negotiate further 
with the suggestion that it might prove 
possible to compose their differences. 
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P 7 
Collective bargaining was resumed and, in 
the language of the railways’ brief :— 
Such negotiations were undertaken and 
resulted in an agreement between the 
Canadian National Railways and _ the 
Ontario Northland Railway and_ their 
employees for a wage increase of 10 cents 
per hour, or $20.80 per month. \ 


This agreement was effective June 1, 1946. 
The CPR did not join in the said agree- 
ment, but in the fall of 1946 the National 
War Labour Board directed the CPR to 
increase its wage rates by 10 cents per 
hour, effective June 1, 1946. 

Thus, aside from the incorporation of 
the cost-of-living bonus, there have been 
only two wage increases on the railways 
since 1939, 6 cents and 10 cents per hour. 
Including the cost-of-living bonus, the total 
of all wage increases on the railways from 
1939 until the present time is 26 cents per 
hour. Actually, that represents the total 
increase since before the crash of 1929, 
since during the depression years wage 
deductions were the order of the day, and 
by 1938 they had managed to have 
restored the wage rates of 1926-29. The 
Brotherhoods now ask that their wage rates 
be increased commensurate with the rise 
in the cost of living from the date of - 
their last increase, June 1, 1946. 

On their part, the railways argue that 
the rise in the cost of living should not 
determine wage increases. They contend 
that conservation must be exercised in the 
granting of wage increases, particularly 
during a time of general price inflation. 
The railways invoke an article written by 
Dr. Sumner H. Slichter, economist of 
Harvard University, wherein he discusses 
the question of raising wages to com- 
pensate for a rise in living costs and points 
out that, under certain circumstances, such 
a policy could be self-defeating. I have 
censidered carefully Dr. Slichter’s treatise, 
and have come to the conclusion that the 
railways have placed undue emphasis upon 
this portion of the article or, at any rate, 
have not given sufficient consideration to 
the vital portion thereof where he deals 
with the over-all economic picture. He 
says:— 

Refusal to grant wage increases ‘at the 
time they are inflationary would, to a 
small extent, discourage the inflationary 
expansion. The control of inflation, how- 
ever, must be accompanied in the main 
by credit policy, tax policy, the manage- 
ment of the public debt and curtailing 
government spending (emphasis added). 


It is apparent that the wage element 
im our economy is not to be considered as 
the single or principal contributing factor 


in our alarming price rates. The policy 
of price control, or rather of its abandon- 
ment, the government subsidy program or 
the lack of it, the tax policy, etc., have 
all contributed to fashion the dangerous 
inflation which now exists. Not the least 
of the contributing factors has been the 
propensity of industry generally to throw 
restraint to the winds, particularly since 
the removal of price controls, and to pile 


up profits in proportions where they have © 


become simply immoral. The wage-earner 
has suffered the greatest economic hard- 
ship as a result. 


In any event, the railways further 
contend that if the employees are to be 
compensated by reason of an increase in 
cost of living, the extent to which the 
cost of living has increased should be 
measured from August, 1939 as the base. 
In contradistinction, the employees urge 
upon the Board that the cost of living is 
measurable from June 1, 1946, the effective 
date of the last wage increase. Both sides 
advance persuasive arguments for their 
respective points of view. Much turns, 
of course, upon which date is taken as 
the base. If August, 1939, is the starting 
point, the employees could only show a 
case for am increase of about 3 cents or 
4 cents per hour; if June 1, 1946 be the 
point of commencement the employees can 
make out a case for an increase of about 
15 cents per hour. By coincidence, the 
last edition of Harper’s Magazine (March 
edition) has a thought-provoking article 
by Leon H. Keyserling, Vice-President of 
the Council of Economic Advisers of the 
President of the United States. In this 
article Mr. Keyserling deals with this very 
issue in the field of management-labour 
relations. In discussing some of the 
prevalent fallacies, Mr. Keyserling says:— 


Finally, there is the fallacy that the 
“right” relationship among prices, wages 
and profits can be discovered by using 
some past period as a model. Some 
unions and some “liberal” economists 
search the records to find a period when 
wages were higher in relation to profits 
than they are now, and then they use 
that period to “prove” their case for wage 
increases. Some businessmen and some 
“conservative” economists counter by 
citing a different period in the past which 
“proves” that there should be no wage 
increases, and that profits are really very 
moderate. Then both business and labour 
“prove” that the farmer is the real culprit, 
because farm prices have gone up more 
than wages or profits since some date 
carefully selected to demonstrate just that. 

Most of this “research” reminds one of 
a lawyer looking for a precedent to win 
his case. Before looking for a precedent 
we should ponder whether any previous 


period achieved a price-wage-profit rela- 
tionship that was really satisfactory. If 
it did, why was the economy so unstable? 
Why did it so seldom operate in full 
production and full employment? Further, 
isn’t it possible that the economy has 
changed so much during the war that no 
earlier precedents can mean much? The 
proper relationship between a man’s blood 
pressure and his weight today cannot be 
determined simply by asking what it was 
ten years ago. It depends also upon his 
age and general physical condition 
TOW) bs) 


The above quotation is pertinent to the 
present problem. Can one say with any 
degree of confidence that the economic 
relationship of 1939, or of 1926-29, repre- 
sented the ideal base from which to 
proceed? Do either of those periods 
represent a stage im our economic develop- 
ment which both management and labour, 
or either of them, will agree was the 
epitome of a proper economic balance? 
1 cannot think so. Neither can I see that 
the date of June 1, 1946, represents a 
period of ideal economic balance. Yet 
there must be some yardstick which we 
must apply, and certain events stand out 
in the relationship between the parties to 
this specafic dispute which justify the selec- 
tion of June 1, 1946 as a starting point. 
First, on that date the last adjustment was 
made to the wage structure; hence any 
change in the structure established at that 
time must have reference to circumstances 
which have occurred since then warranting 
a change. Second, the increase of 10 cents 
per hour agreed to between the employees, 
on the one hand, and the CNR and 
Ontario Northland Railway on the other, 
was the result of negotiations between the 
interested parties. The railways’ brief 
admits this (page 59) :— 

Such negotiations were undertaken and 
resulted in an agreement between the 
Canadian National Railways and _ the 
Ontario Northland Railway and their 


employees for a wage increase of 10 cents 
per hour, or $20.80 per month. 


In other words, through the process of 
negotiations the CNR and Ontario North- 
land Railways agreed that 10 cents per 
hour represented a proper increase as of 
June 1, 1946. How then can these parties 
now say, as they do, that the increase 
granted on June 1, 1946 was not warranted? 
In so far as the CPR is concerned, it is 
a matter of record that the National War 
Labour Board found 10 cents per hour to 
be a “fair and reasonable” increase, and 
directed the Canadian Pacific to imple- 
ment the same from June 1, 1946. At the 
hearings I questioned the representatives 
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of the railways for their reasons in 
repudiating the worthiness of the 10 cents 
per hour increase. While I could not 
elicit a direct reply, the railways’ repre- 
sentatives made thinly-veiled hints that 
the companies were intimidated into grant- 
ing the increase as a result of the 
employees’ preparedness or determination 
—it was not indicated which—to strike, 
or, as it was stated, to resort to their 
“economic strength”. It is passing strange 
that no one connected with the issue made 
any public reference to a strike or the 
threat of a strike in 1946. No evidence 
was submitted that a strike ballot, or any 
of the other steps incident or preparatory 
to a strike, were taken. Indeed, this was 
not the case. And are we to assume that 
the National War Labour Board too was 
intimidated into rendering its decision? As 
it happened, I was associated with the 
Board at that time, and it is not betraying 
any confidence to say that the increase was 
implemented because of a compelling 
belief that conditions at that time 
demanded that, in fairness to the men, 
they be granted an increase of 10 cents 
per hour. It is regrettable that the rail- 
ways should take this position, and I 
cannot accept it. 

For the above reasons, I believe that 
any adjustment im wage rates based on 
the rise in the cost of living should be 
referable to the cost of living rise from 
June 1, 1946. To revert to August, 1939, 
as the base is fallacious, economically, 
because it is founded on two presumptions: 
(1) that at that date there existed a 
proper economic relationship vis-a-vis wages 
and profits justifying its permanent per- 
petuation, and (2) that compensation for 
the employees corresponding precisely to 
the rise in the official cost-of-living index 
from 1939 to 1948 would be sufficient. 
There is no foundation of any kind for 
the first presumption, in fact, our economic 
experience discredits it thoroughly; and 
the decisions of the government-appointed 
tribunals are proof abundant that the 
second presumption has been honoured 
continually in the breach to the point 


where it no longer’ merits _ serious 
acceptance. 
Comparison with 
Other Industries 
The Brotherhoods have referred the 


Board to the many wage increases which 
have been granted to labour in Canadian 
industries, aside from the railways. It is 
not at all difficult for them to show that 
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they have been rapidly outstripped in wage 
betterment by almost every major, and 
most minor, industries in the country. It 
has been stated that the employees are 
seeking to restore a wage differential which 
previously existed in their favour over 
industry generally. I did not form the 
irapression that that was their primary 
motive. Rather, I thought that the 
Brotherhoods were pointing to the sub- 
stantial wage increases in other industries 
by way of illustrating that other indus- 
tries have fared better than they have in 
the way of wage improvements, that their 
demands are not extravagant and that their 
present request is not out of line with 
the general wages trend in the last few 
years. It is obvious that Canadian rail- 
way employees have not improved their 
position in any degree comparable with 
employees in industry. The Brotherhoods 
have introduced as an exhibit a Table 
prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
“Index Numbers of Wage Rates in Canada, | 
by Industry, 1939-46”. (L.G., Nov., 1947, 
p. 1590-1591). The Table contains index 
numbers of wage rates by industries and 
by main groups of industries for the period 
1939-46. As the index is based on rates 
in the year 1936 equals 100, the percentage 
increase in any of the years compared with 
1939 may be determined by subtracting 100 
from the imdex number for any industry 
or group shown in the Table. The 1946 
index for “steam railways” is shown as 
142-3, which indicates that the average: 
increase of steam railways’ wage rates at 
the end of 1946 was 42-3 points. Compare 
this with the General Average for all indus- 
tries, which at the end of 1946 stood at 
155-2. Railways rates were 12:9 points 
below the General Average. In the light 
cf the wage increase in other industries in 
1947 and thus far in 1948, it is apparent 
that steam railways would now be about 
22 or 23 index points below the General 
Average. As at the end of 1946 steam 
railways wage rates were 20 points below 
water transportation. Water transporta- 
tion wage rates have advanced substan- 
tially since then; in fact, in one branch of 
the water transportation industry there 
have been two increases since the end of 
1946, not to mention the increase in 1946. 
The Brotherhoods point out that steam 
railways’ wage rates are below 55 of the 
66 main and subsidiary groups, and that 
26 groups are 20 points or more above 
steam railways. I might mention in 


_ passing, that the railways’ suggestion of a 


strike threat in 1946 seems remote in the 
light of the employees’ forbearance under 
these circumstances. 

The Brotherhoods have submitted an 
imposing Table of wage increases granted 
in other industries in 1947. I need not 
repeat them here; they are in the 
employees’ brief. The list is lengthy and 
many of the increases are substantial. 
Some are noteworthy. The pulp and paper 
industry, 10 cents in 1946, 14 cents in 1947 
and the 1948 increase is in the process of 
negotiation. Street Railway men in Mont- 
real, Toronto and Vancouver, 8 cents; 10 
cents plus 2 cents per hour bonus for every 
point rise in the cost-of-living index, and 
15 cents, respectively, during 1947. Alberta 
coal mines, $2 per day just granted. Water 
transportation, officers increased $20 to $35 
per month retroactive to October 15, 1947. 
Steel, a recent increase of 114 cents per 
hour and two additional statutory holidays. 

It is pointed out that the average rate 
on the railways is about 923 cents per 
hour; but it is a matter of record that 
tle average rate in industry in Ontario is 
between 87 cents to 89 cents per hour. For 
example, the common labour rate for the 
steel industry was 824 cents before the 
recent increase; with an 114 cents per hour 
increase it would be 94 cents. In the 
Alberta mines, the common labour rate is 
$1.25 per hour. In some branches of the 
nickel industry it is 88 cents per hour. In 
meat packing it is 874 cents per hour. 
Then, of course, there is the automobile 
industry and the pulp and paper industry. 
It. will be noted that I am comparing the 
average hourly earning (which includes 
overtime, etc.) of 924 cents on the railways 
with the basic hourly rate in some of the 
principal industries. 

A Table has been submitted by the 
railways with the object of proving that 
railway wage rates are not below prevailing 
wage rates in other industries. This is a 
ludicrous situation, indeed. First, the 
steam. railways are outstripped by the 
other industries, and then the wage rates 
prevailing therein are held up to railway 
workers by way of comparison. 

The railways point to the average 
earnings of railway employees, the infer- 
ence being that their wages are not 
depressed. In fact, the attention of the 
Board has been directed to two sets of 
statistics recently issued by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics—“The Employment 
Situation at the Beginning of February, 
1948, Together with Payrolls” (hereinafter 
called Table A), and “Statistics of Average 


Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earn- 
ings as Reported at the Beginning of 
February, 1948” (hereinafter called Table 
B). Without giving any details, Table A 
shows “average weekly earnings” of 89,966 
employees engaged in “steam railway oper- 
ation” as being $49.50 as at February 1, 
1948. It also shows the “average weekly 
earnings” of 38,217 other employees (it 
does not state which employees) as being 
$35.58 for the same period. Aside from 
the fact that the first figure apparently 
includes executives’ salaries, I find as a 
fact, that the discrepancies between Tables 
A and B are so numerous and so glaring 
as to render them unreliable for wage- 
fixing. Table B gives the “average hours 
per week” and the “average hourly 
earnings’ for each industry as of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1948. The two figures are multi- 
plied and Table B shows the resultant 
“average weekly wages”. Table A shows 
the “average weekly earnings’ for the 
same industries for the same period, but 
the figures are absolutely dissimilar. 
Whereas the figures should coincide, I have 
checked them and find that in 42 indus- 
tries where the two Tables bear direct 
comparison, the figures are 100 per cent 
wrong, and to a degree which renders them 
useless. 

At any rate, I consider that it is wrong 
and unfair to compare wages in different 
industries according to the earnings (or 
take-home pay) which one’s labour therein 
produces. Comparison has been made 
between earnings of railway employees 
with earnings in other industries. Earnings, 
as distinguished from wage rates, represent 
the total compensation received by an 
employee for his labour output. Harnings 
do not reflect the length of the work-week 
nor the amount of over-time which an 
employee has had to work in order to 
accumulate his earnings, nor participation 
in incentive bonus plans, etc., etc. Conse- 
quently, a table based on earnings would 
show a comparison between an employee 
who only worked a 40-hour week, but at 
a much higher rate; as against a railway 
worker who worked a minimum of 48 hours 
per week and over-time in addition. If 
their earnings should just about coincide, 
it cannot be said that the wage structure 
of the second employee is as favourable 
as that of the first. Wage rates rather 
than earnings must be the criterion. It is 
true that wage rates for certain of the 
employees are above the industrial aver- 
age, notably in the running trades. But 
the men in the latter group perform 
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arduous tasks, and have within their 
control the lives of thousands of passengers. 
Their responsibilities are heavy and they 
are certainly entitled to be paid commen- 
surate with their obligations. Moreover, 
these employees comprise a small minority 
of the railway employees. There are 
thousands and thousands of employees 
employed in maintenance-of-way opera- 
tions, shop crafts, clerks, etc., who are paid 
sub-standard wage rates, Judged by any 
standard. 

It has also been brought to the Board’s 
attention that, according to statistics issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the 
increase in average weekly earnings of 
Canada’s nine leading industries from 
June, 1941 to date has been 51:5 per cent, 
which corresponds almost exactly, accord- 
ing to the railways’ figures, to the per- 
centage increase in railway employees’ 
earnings. Again, the comparison is 
between earnings and not between wage 
rates. Further measuring or comparing 
wage increases percentage-wise can lead 
to erroneous conclusions. The simple fact 
remains that wage rates on the railway 
have only increased by 26 cents per hour 
since 1939, whereas the industrial wage 
increases have far exceeded them. Per- 
eentage figures are not exchangeable for 
goods. The workingman’s immediate con- 
cern is the amount of his take-home pay. 
Incidentally, the Minister of Transport 
stated that the wages in the CNR had 
increased by only 42:2 per cent. (House 
of Commons Hansard, April 13, 1948, 
p. 2900.) 


inability to Pay— 
Impact on National Economy 


The railways plead that an increase in 
wage rates will have an adverse effect on 
the economic situation of the railways. 
Since submitting their arguments to this 
Board the position of the railways has of 
course been altered by reason of the 
Judgment of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, which increases the freight 
rates by 21 per cent. Coupled with the 
plea of inability to pay, the railways 
contend that a wage increase at the 
present time will have a serious effect upon 
the entire national economy, the clear 
inference being that a further upward 
adjustment in freight rates will be neces- 
sary to provide the required funds for the 
wage increase, thereby adding to the in- 
flationary spiral. The position taken by 
the railways raises an important issue. My 
colleagues on the Board have accepted 
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the railways’ contention of inability to 
pay. With much respect, I regret that I 
differ strongly with them on this par- 
ticular issue. The seriousness and enormity 
of the issue is recognized when one 
realizes that an increase of 1 cent per hour 
would involve an annual outlay for all 
rallway employees of $4,400,000. I have 
considered this matter most carefully, and 
I question very seriously the efficacy of 
the railways’ contention. Is it fair or 
reasonable for the railways to impose such 
a heavy responsibility upon its employee? 
In 1941 a similar situation arose in the 
United States before an emergency board 
(referred to as the Morse Board). It 
dealt with this problem in the following 
manner :— 


: . Whether or to what extent the rail- 
roads can fairly be called upon to absorb 
a portion of the wage increase which we 
recommend is a question on which we 
express no opinion. The duty of answer- 
ing this question, if raised by the carriers 
through a request for permission to in- 
crease their rates, has been assigned by 
the Congress to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission—a Commission of recognized, 
outstanding ability, and one which has 
command of data that this Board could 
not possibly hope to secure. 

The task of determining what are fair 
and reasonable wages in an industry such 
as the railroads, with its governmental 
regulatory features, is one which involves 
primarily a balancing of the interests of: 
the employees, the carriers, and the 
public. This Board does not have the 
power to determine what share of the 
increased wage bill the public should pay 
by way of increased traffic rates. How- 
ever, the Board is satisfied that the wage 
increases recommended are fair and rea- 
sonable, and that, if the financial condi- 
tions of the railroads do not make it 
possible for them to make sufficient profits 
on the basis of present traffic rates and 
still pay such wage increases, then traffic 
rates should be increased. The public 
would not be justified in expecting rail- 
road labour to continue to work on the 
basis of its present wage rates in light 
of the wage increase trends in industry 
generally, the rising cost of living, and 
the importance of the services performed 
by railroad labour in this time of 
national emergency. 


With respect to the railways’ financial 
positions I cannot see how this Board can 
presume to make a conclusive finding. The 
Board has had neither the time nor the 
technical facilities to explore the situation 
fully, nor is this properly within our 
jurisdiction. The Board of Transport 
Commissioners has just completed eighteen 
months of study of this very subject and 
has made its finding. At that it does not 
appear to have obtained national approval, 
and it appears that a protracted survey is 


soon to be undertaken to consider the 


entire freight rate structure. At any rate, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners has 
held that the carriers are entitled to addi- 
tional revenues. I consider it to be most 
deplorable that the Board of Transport 
Commissioners did not take into account 
this wage demand. The Board was 
cognizant thereof, and two short references 
are made in its Judgment to this wage 
demand. Knowing that a Conciliation 
Board had been established to deal with 
this dispute, practical considerations should 
have led the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners to defer its Judgment for one or 
two weeks, thereby enabling themselves to 
deal with the situation in its entirety. 
Possibly the railways, for reasons better 
known to themselves, did not urge the 
situation too strongly upon that Board. 
In any event, the combined effect of all 
these factors is to place the employees in 
an unnecessarily embarrassing position 
which conceivably militates against their 
interests. In making allowances for addi- 
tional funds for the railways, the Board 
authorized an increase in freight rates to 
permit efficient operation, maintenance, 
betterments, return on investment calcu- 
lated between 5 per cent and 54 per cent 
and payment of dividends, but was silent 
on the question of wages which was the 
subject of conciliation at the time of the 
very issuance of its Judgment. 

Railway employees, as an entity, are as 
conscientious a group of citizens as are 
to be found in the country. This was 
proved abundantly during the war. But 
it hardly follows that their employment 
on the railways should impose upon them 
the personal, exclusive responsibility for 
the economic soundness of the railway 
systems. Why should the responsibility 
of the railway employees be higher than 
that borne by any other citizen or group 
of citizens? The responsibility for the 
maintenance of a healthy financial railway 
structure is the responsibility of the entire 
country in general, and of the government 
in particular. To place the sole responsi- 
bility upon the employees is to ask them 
to bear a disproportionate share of the 
public responsibility. I do not wish to be 
understood as minimizing the importance 
of a financially sound railway structure. 
It is my sincere conviction, however, that 
in matters affecting wage rates it is not a 
full and complete defence to a wage 
demand to plead financial inability, par- 
ticularly in the circumstances of this case. 
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If the employers’ contention is to prevail 
it would mean that the employees would 
be subsidizing the railways to the extent 
that they are deprived of a fair and 
reasonable wage increase. Conversely, if 
the railways’ contention is adopted, rail- 
way employees would be entitled to wage 
increases only when the railways show a 
profit. What, then, would be the position 
of CNR employees? I cannot conceive 
how the officials of a government-owned 
railway can take such a position. 

My colleagues have recommended an 
increase In wage rates of seven (7) cents 
per hour. It is noteworthy that on the 
basis of the Judgment of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, even this amount 
is beyond the financial ability of the 
railways. 


Wage “Patterns” 


The railways counsel this Board to 
exercise caution. on the ground that a 
wage increase, if granted in this case, will 
set a “pattern” for wage demands in 1948. 
I cannot subscribe to this theory for the 
simple reason that railway wage increases 
have never set a pattern in the past, and 
moreover the bulk of the wage demands 
for 1948 have either been settled by this 
time or are presently in the process of 
negotiation. There is no foundation or 
fact in the railways’ argument that a wage 
lacrease would serve as a pattern, par- 
ticularly when wage increases on the 
railways are so far behind other indus- 
tries. It is doubtful that labour in industry 
generally would be interested in patterning 
its wage program to that of railway labour. 


Constructive Wages Policy 


I feel constrained to make mention of 
one final matter. During the course of the 
hearings the railways advanced arguments 
on almost every conceivable ground in 
opposition to a wage increase. They 
pleaded their present financial plight and 
the inflationary danger as a defence. Yet 
they did not indicate to their employees 
why they hesitated to share some of their 
profits with them during the war years 
when they were the greatest in their 
history. Past experience has indicated that 
wage deductions are applied during years 
of economic adversity. What circum- 
stances then, or combination of circum- 
stances, would justify the railways in 
granting a wage increase? I posed the 
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question during the hearings, but no 
answer was forthcoming. I do not raise 
this question to embarrass the railways. 
On the contrary, I believe that it is a 
question which the railways must ask 
themselves. A sound forward-looking 
labour relations policy must be based upon 
well defined principles, clearly understood 
and clearly explained. The railways are 
the largest single employer group in 
Canada, and as such there is a duty 
incumbent upon them to provide con- 
structive leadership in this field, and not 
ta drift in negativeness. I believe there 
is an excellent opportunity in this 
important industry where mutual respect 
and stability clearly exist, and where the 
parties have been able to find so many 
common meeting grounds; to formulate a 
wage policy which is based upon sound 
economic trends. It is a challenge which 
the parties should meet. 


Recommendation 


I have stated my reasons for concluding 
that the employees are entitled to a 
general imcrease commensurate with the 
abnormal rise in the cost of living since 
their last increase of June 1, 1946. On 
June 1, 1946 the official Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics cost-of-living index stood at 
1226. As of March 1, 1948, the index is 
150-8. There has been a rise of 28-2 
points. During the early years of the last 
war, the government adopted the policy 
of cost-of-living bonuses of 25 cents per 
week for each rise of one point in the 
index. This has been shown by inde- 
pendent survey to be inadequate to meet 
_the real rise in the cost of living. More- 
over, the employees contend, with justi- 
fication, that railway workers are affected 
most sharply by the rise in the cost of 


food, clothing and furnishings where the | 


price increases have been most. glaring. 
However, rather than adopt what might 
be considered as an arbitrary basis of 
calculation, or embark upon a_ possibly 
unsound or unproven economic adventure, 
I shall limit my recommendation regarding 
the cost-of-living issue to the formula set 
by the Government in the past. Applying 
that formula, it is apparent that, on the 
basis of a 48-hour work-week, there would 
be required an increase in wage rates of a 
fraction under 15 cents per hour. 

Having further regard for the practical 
considerations of this dispute, it is to be 
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assumed that further negotiations of some 
kind will take place between the parties, 
and that this dispute may not be finally 
settled for some time to come. The cost- 
of-living index has not shown any disposi- 
tion to arrest its persistent rise, and by 
the time the differences between the 
parties are composed the cost of living 
will have risen still further. The 
employees should be protected against. this. 
Further, I am convinced that the pro- 
ductivity of railway employees has in- 
creased—the increase in the unprecedented 
volume of freight handled in 1947 attests 
to this—and the employees are entitled to 
some consideration on this account. Again, 
one cannot overlook the increases granted 
in other industries, which are so much 
higher than those granted om the railways. 
Here is a large and important group of 
employees who have fully lived up to all 
of the requirements of the law during a 
period when a different attitude could have 
won for them major wage increases. It 
would be decidedly wrong to penalize them 
for their individual and collective sense of 
responsibility. 

Having regard to all the circumstances, 
therefore, I am convinced that a general 
increase in existing rates of pay of twenty 
(20) cents per hour would be fair and 
reasonable and would be fully warranted. 


Retroactivity 


The employees, through their respective 
General Chairmen, addressed requests to 
the various railways on November 20, 1947, 
wherein they requested the introduction 
cf the new rates as of December 20, 1947. 
I consider it only proper that the wage 
increase as herein recommended be effec- 
tive from December 20, 1947. The 
National War Labour Board adopted the 
policy of granting retroactivity to the date 
of the making of the application. Similar 
practice has been followed by numerous 
Boards of Conciliation. A recent example 
is the award of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
McNiven who, sitting as an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner in the 
recent shipping dispute, granted about five 
months’ retroactivity. I believe that there 
is a special reason for observing retro- 
activity on the railways. It is well known 
that, in the settlement of disputes on the 
railways, lengthy and mature consideration 
is given by both sides to the issues in 


dispute, often resulting in protracted 
negotiations. Aside from the fact that 
the employees should not be penalized for 
complying fully» with the conciliation 
requirements of the law, which are often 
time-consuming, I am afraid that if the 
railway employees come to feel that they 
will be denied retroactivity, they may not 
be disposed to considering their problems 
as carefully as in the past for fear that 


the effective date of a change in their 


working conditions is being jeopardized. 
In the result, both the railways and the 
employees, as well as the public interest, 
would be affected disadvantageously. 
Dated at Montreal the 16th day of April, 
1948. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) M. W. Wricut, 
Member of the Board. 


Appointment of Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissions 
Under Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd. 


Pursuant to the provisions of Section 
46A (1) of Order in Council P.C. 1003, 
the Minister of Labour during April 
appointed Mr. Leonard W. Brockington, 
keC.) CMG. < of Ottawa, ‘and.’ Mr. 
J. Douglas McNish, K.C., of Toronto, as 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sion to investigate a dispute between the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union and Canada 
Steamship Lines, Ltd., of Montreal, P.Q. 
The dispute arose out of the refusal of 
the Company to meet with representatives 
of the Union and negotiate with a view 
to the renewal of a collective agreement 
terminated by the Company as _ of 
December 31, 1947, formal notice requiring 
the Company to enter into negotiations 
for renewal of the agreement having been 
served by the Union under the provisions 
of Section 16 (1) of the Regulations. A 
hearing was held by the Commission on 
April 30, but, at the time of writing a 
report had not been made to the Minister 
of Labour. 


Colonial Steamships, Ltd., and 
Sarnia Steamships, Ltd. 


On April 10, 1948, the Minister of Labour 
appointed an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commission under Section 46A (1) of P.C. 
1003, comprised of Mr. Leonard W. Brock- 
ington, K.C., C.M.G., of Ottawa, and Mr. 
J. Douglas McNish, K.C., of Toronto, to 
investigate disputes between the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union and Colonial Steamships, 
Ltd., and Sarnia Steamships, Ltd., both of 
Port Colborne, Ontario. The text of the 
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Commission’s report, which was submitted 
on April 15, is given below:— 


Commission's Report 


dsm: 

The Hon. Humpurey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa. 


Your Commissioners appointed to enquire 
into the above-styled disputes have the 
honour to report to you as follows: 

Inasmuch as the management of the 
two companies is identical, and the parties 
to both disputes are for all practical 
purposes the same, we have considered it 
advisable to present one report covering 
both matters. 


The present Commission was established 
after a Conciliation Board (of which we 
were both members), had met in an effort 
to bring the parties together with a view 
to the continuance of an agreement 
between them. The Conciliation Board 
had sent a number of notices advising the 
parties of meetings in Toronto on the 
22nd of March and on the 30th of March. 
Although representatives of the employees 
attended the meetings so arranged, the 
Board’s invitation to the employers 
received neither the courtesy of an 
acknowledgment nor the co-operation of 
an attendance. 

Prior to the meeting of the Conciliation 
Board a representative of the Department 
of Labour had also tried to bring the 
parties together. The correspondence with 
your Department indicates that the com- 
pany took its long continued and often 
expressed objection to the alleged political 
opinions of some of the officers and repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
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and founded their attitude of non-com- 
pliance upon that objection. In an effort 
to remove that objection the Conciliation 
Board urgently requested the Union to 
appoint new delegates whose views and 
personality could not be criticized on any 
grounds by the companies concerned. The 
Union vigorously protested the companies’ 
attitude and denied the truth of their 
allegations. They however, agreed to 
appoint a special negotiating committee 
consisting of the following: 


Percy R. Bengough, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress. of 
Canada; 


William Jenovese, Vice-President of the 
Trades and lLabour Congress. of 
Canada, and President. of the Toronto 
District Trades and Labour Council; 


John W. Buckley, Secretary of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada; assisted by three rank and 
file seamen to serve as_ technical 
advisers to the three gentlemen 
mentioned above. 


The companies were duly advised of the 
proposed substitution but continued to 
ignore the appointment of the Conciliation 
Board and to abstain from its meetings. 
Mr. John W. Buckley, Secretary: of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Mr. William Jenovese, Vice-President of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
and Mr. Russell Harvey who was nomin- 
ated by Mr. Percy R. Bengough, President 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada in his stead, duly attended the 
meeting on the 30th day of March, 1948. 
At the conclusion of that meeting the 
Conciliation Board began to prepare a 
report for transmission to yourself. Unfor- 
tunately, as a result of legal procedure 
instituted in the City of Montreal, it was 
discovered that the representative of labour 
on the Conciliation Board was technically 
disqualified. Shortly after this disclosure 
the present. Commission was appointed to 
take the place of the Conciliation Board. 

Your Commissioners called a meeting 
of the interested parties in Toronto on 
Monday, April 12. It was attended by 
representatives of the Seamen’s Union and 
by Frank Wilkinson, K.C., and one of his 
legal associates on behalf of the companies. 
The companies’ representatives were with- 
out instructions. At the request of the 
Board they communicated with their 
clients. The Chairman of the Board was 
advised by Mr. Wilkinson that the 
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attitude of the companies towards your. 
Commissioners was the same as_ their 
attitude towards the Conciliation Board. 
He was further advised that the companies 
had made an agreement with the Cana- 
dian Lake Seamen’s Union and that in the 
opinion of the companies, no useful pur- 
poses could be served by any further 
discussions. . Your Commissioners have 
therefore felt it their duty to make an 
interim report to you. 

The Canadian Seamen’s Union has been 
the bargaining agency for the employees 
of the above-styled companies for a con- 
siderable number of years. It was duly 
certified by the National Labour Relations 
Board on the 10th day of November, 1944. 
After prolonged negotiations in the year 
1946 between the Union and all the Lake 
shipping companies, the companies con- 
cerned in this dispute (who adopted an 
attitude differmg from that of their 
competitors), finally entered into an agree- 
ment by filing a copy with the Minister of 
Labour together with an expression of 
willingness to be bound by its contents. 
In the year 1947 a number of disputes 
arose between, these companies and the 
union. A Board of Arbitration was set 
up in accordance with the provisions of 
the agreement of 1946. The award of the 
Board was not accepted by the companies 
after the companies had, failed to appoint 
an arbitrator in accordance with their 
agreement. Subsequently the Chairman of 
the present Board of Commissioners was 
appointed a conciliator. As a consequence 
of his meetings with the parties and 
particularly as a result of the intervention 
of yourself, Mr. MacNamara, Mr. Maclean 
and Mr. Percy Bengough, a form of settle- 
ment was made and continued until the 
closing of navigation in 1947. 


After the Government’s intervention and 
as a part of the settlement publicly 
announced, the companies made a promise 
that if a vote were taken amongst its then 
employees and found to be favourable to 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union, the com- 
panies would negotiate an agreement for 
the year 1948. This promise of course, 
was in addition to whatever statutory 
obligation they had towards their bargain- 
ing unit and also in elaboration of their 
legal obligation under the agreement of 
1946. The words of the ballot were as 
follows :— 

Do you desire the Canadian Seamen’s 

Union to act as your representative for 

the purpose of negotiating a collective 


agreement with your employer for the 


1948 navigation season? 


The vote was 
following results: 


duly taken. with the 


Sarnia Colonial 
Number of Steamships Steamships 
Eligible voters ..... 170 178 
IV. ObES = Cabbie As stmt ne 159 169 
Wotine eves heh <0 e 143 154 
With 6 1Ote ain feae ok 9 13 
Spoiled ballots ..... 7 2 


On the 27th day of October, 1947, the 
companies sent a notice to the Union 
purporting to end their contractual obliga- 
tion under the agreement of 1946 as of 
the date of the said notice. This notice, 
in our opinion, was of no legal effect. 


It is apparent that the companies have 
ignored the meetings of the Conciliation 
Board appointed this year and have 
declined either to meet their men or to 
attempt conciliation and negotiate by 
using the services of the former Board or 
of the present commissioners. The making 
of an agreement might have proved to be 
impossible. The companies made the 
impossibility a certainty as they declined 
to make any attempt. Such conduct is 
in open breach of their agreement with 
the Union dated September, 1946, of the 
Provisions of P.C. 1003, and of their 
undertaking made with the Government of 
September, 1947. By their action and 
inaction the companies have also broken 
the admirable, long established, and bene- 
ficial practice by which Canadian employees 
and employers sit down together around a 
table in an attempt to settle their diff- 
culties. They have admitted that they 
have made an agreement with a rival 
organization. The reasons which they 
advance are their objection to the alleged 
political opinions of certain officials and 
the alleged infiltration of their ideas in 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union. 


It has already been pointed out that at 
the request of your Commissioners the 
Union officials with reluctance and without 
admitting any of the companies’ accusa- 
tions, agreed in the interests of industrial 
peace to substitute as a bargaining com- 
mittee three high officials of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. ‘The 
said officials agreed to act and did in fact 
appear before the Conciliation Board. 
Your Commissioners also have reason to 
believe that the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada would be willing to 
adopt the somewhat unusual procedure of 


entering into an agreement with the 
companies on behalf of this Union which 
is chartered to the Trades and Labour 
Congress, it being understood of course, 
that if the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada did so sign an agreement on 
their own behalf the Union’s bargaining 
rights would be specifically preserved. The 
willingness of the Trades and Labour 
Congress to use its offices in such a manner 
has been duly communicated to the com- 
panies, unfortunately without effect. 

While the companies admit that they 
have signed an agreement with a rival 
union, no copy of such an agreement has 
been filed with the Department and no 
bargaining rights have been granted by the 
National Labour Relations Board to any 
organization other than the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union. 

In view of the intransigent attitude of 
the companies, your Commissioners have 
not considered that any further legal 
procedure on their part would serve any 
useful purpose. 

We are unanimous in stating our belief 
that the defiance of the existing law, the 
breach of the existing agreement, and the 
failure to fulfil the promise made by these 
companies to the Government are a serious 
threat to the recognized practice of labour 
conciliation, and are moreover, the worst 
possible weapons any employer could use 
in a dispute with the legally constituted 
bargaining representatives of his employees. 

We have reason to believe also that this 
conduct which goes to the root of labour 
relations in this country, raises far wider 
issues than the isolated dispute with the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union and that there 
is grave danger that the discord will not 
be restricted merely to relations between 
this union and these companies. 

It may be that you Sir, with the assist- 
ance of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada and by exhortation to the 
defaulting companies will be able to bring 
the parties together in a final attempt to 
negotiate and conciliate their outstanding 
differences. In any such attempt your 
Commissioners wish to continue In 4 
position to offer their assistance. 

All the above is respectfully submitted. 

We have the honour to remain, 

Yours faithfully, 


(Sgd.) J. D. McNIsH, 
Commissioner. 

(Sgd.) Lronarp W. BrocKINGTON, 
Commissioner and Chairman. 
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Conciliation Proceedings 


Under the Conciliation and Labour Act 


Officers of the Industrial Relations Branch 
dealt. with two’ industrial disputes during 
April, 1948, under the provisions of the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. No new 
disputes developed during the month and 
those referred to were both situations 
which had been unterminated as of 
March 31. They involved 1,290 work- 
people employed by twenty-seven 
employers. 

One of the disputes was the strike of 
licensed deck, engineer and radio officers 
in the service of twenty-six Canadian-flag 
deepsea, shipping operators, the settlement 
of which is reported in the introduction 
to this section. 

The other dispute involved the appoint- 
ment by the Minister of Labour of Mr. 
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Gordon K. Daley, B.Com., LL.B., of 
Toronto, as the independent chairman. of 
a Board of Arbitration to deal with differ- 
ences between the Canadian General 
Electric Company, Limited, Davenport 
Works, Toronto, and the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America, 
Local 507, concerning the interpretation of 
their collective agreement. The appoint- 
ment of the Chairman was made upon 
the joint request of the other members 
of the Board, namely, Mr. W. L. Farrar, 
of Toronto, representing the employer, and 
Mr. Drummond Wren, of Toronto, repre- 
senting the unions, as required by the 
terms of the collective agreement. The 
report of the Board was submitted to the 
parties on April 13. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Research and Statistics 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and from the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. A 
number of those recently received are 
summarized below. | 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreements Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts 
are summarized in separate articles follow- 
ing this. 


Mining, Non-Ferrous Smelting and 
Quarrying: Metal Mining 


CopPpER. MOUNTAIN, B.C—THE GRANBY 
CONSOLIDATED MINING, SMELTING AND 
POWER COMPANY LIMITED AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF MINE, MILL 
AND SMELTER WORKERS, LOCAL 649. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
5, 1947, to November 4, 1948, the parties 
to meet before expiration. date to discuss 
its renewal; the obligation of the company 
to do this is contingent upon a majority of 
the employees being members of the union 
at that time. The company recognizes the 
union as exclusive representative of all its 
employees as long as a majority are mem- 
bers of the union and union members may 
agree to sign check-off for all dues, assess- 
ments and fines to be deducted from their 
pay by the company and turned over to the 
union. All amounts over $2.50 per month 
shall be approved by the local organiza- 
tion. <All eligible employees may join the 
union. The company and the union agree 
that there shall be no discrimination or 
intimidation because of membership or non- 
membership in the union. 


Hours of work: effective from December 
31, 1947, an average working week of 42 
hours for all employees working on a con- 
tinuous work cycle; where this continuous 
eycle is not necessary or advisable the 
working week will be 40 and 48 hours 
alternately with overtime rates payable for 
work over 44 hours in a week. For all 
underground employees within the jurisdic- 
tion of the agreement 8 hours from 
shifter’s office to shifter’s office shall con- 
stitute a shift. 

Overtime: a daily employee working more 
than 44 hours in any continuous period of 
7 days shall be paid at time and one-half 
for any hours worked in excess of 44 in 
such period. All regular days off on any 
schedule of work, if worked, shall be paid 
at the rate of time and one-half, as will 
work on any of the Dominion statutory 
holidays. 


Vacation: one week with pay to employees 
with one year’s service (not less than 250 
days of work) and an additional day for 
each additional year up to a maximum of 
12 days with pay. 


Wages: in addition to the basic rates of 
pay, a fixed bonus of 25 cents per shift is 
paid for the duration of this agreement and 
there is provision for three additional 
variable bonuses based on the average 
monthly export price of copper at New 
York. Daily wage rates for certain classes 
at November 5, 1947, which includes the 


four 25 cent per shift copper bonuses: 
Underground—miners, imbermen $9.10; 
hoistmen Ender eeeay $9.44; mucking 
machine operators, skiptenders, trackmen 


$8.94; cagetenders $8.69; muckers, nippers 
and helpers $8.44. Surface—blacksmiths 
$4.69; plumbers $9.44; carpenters, welders 
$9.19 to $9.69; steelsharpeners, mainten- 
ance men $9.19; crusher plant operators 
$8.69; hoistmen (surface) $8.94; skip- 
tenders (surface) $8.44; electricians, 
machinists $8.44 to $9.69; engineers (third 
and fourth class firemen) $8.94 to $9.24; 
labourers $7.84. Shift differentials of 3 
cents and 5 cents per hour are paid on the 
afternoon and midnight shifts respectively. 

For price setting for underground con- 
tracts a contract committee of three mem- 
bers of the union is to be set up. The 
company-will notify the union and present 
such proposed contracts to this committee 
who shall pass on all contracts within three 
days of submission. | Members of this 
committee will be paid for time required 
for such work up to a limit of 50 hours 
per month. - 

Provision is made for a safety promotion 
committee of employees for the mainten- 
ance of labour-management committee at 
Copper Mountain and the setting up of a 
similar committee at Allenby, for seniority 
rights and for grievance procedure. 


BRITANNIA BEACH, B.C.—BRITANNIA MINING 
AND SMELTING COMPANY LIMITED AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF MINE, 
MILL AND SMELTER WORKERS, LOCAL 
663. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 
21, 1947, to October 20, 1948 and thereafter 
until superseded by a new agreement or 
until negotiations are broken off by failure 
to agree. This agreement is similar to the 
one previously in effect and summarized in 
the LABous GAZETTE, January, 1947, p. 44 
with the following change. 

Daily wage rates for certain classes at 
October 21, 1947, including one fixed bonus 
of 25 cents per shift and three additional 
25 cents variable bonuses based on the 
average monthly export price of copper at 
New York. Underground—miner (shaft) 
$9.60, miner (other) $9.10; mucker, nipper, 
trammer $8.44; pipeman and trackman 
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$8.94; timberman $9.10 and $9.60; helpers 
$8.44; crushermen $9.44; hoistmen $8.94 
and $9.44; skiptenders $8.44 to $8.94. 
Surface shops—steel sharpeners $9.44, black- 
smiths $9.19 and $9.69, helpers $8.44 and 
$8.69; machinists, mechanics and electri- 
cians $8.94 to $9.69; carpenters and 
plumbers $9.19 to $9.69; helpers $8.44; 
mill operators, cranemen $8.94. General 
labour $8.19. Boys $4.02 to $8.19; under- 
ground (over 18 years of age) $8.44. For 
contract work (underground) a union 
committee to consider such contracts for 
approval. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transport 


GREAT LAKES, ST. LAWRENCE RIVER AND 
GULF oF ST. LAWRENCE—QUEBEC AND 
ONTARIO TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
LIMITED AND THE CANADIAN SEAMEN’S 
UNION. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1948, to February 28, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 2 months’ 
notice. The company recognizes the union 
as the sole and exclusive bargaining agent 
for the unlicensed personnel employed on 
the company’s vessels. 

Union Shop: All crew replacements and 
original crews shall be hired through the 
offices maintained by the union; provided 
that the company may reject personnel 
despatched by the union for valid reasons. 
The company agrees to maintain in its 
employ only members of the union in good 
standing. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues monthly from the pay of seamen 
who so authorize and to remit same to the 
union, 


Hours of work and overtime: regular 
hours for unlicensed crew shall be 8 per 
day to be worked on a 3-watch system; 4 
hours on watch, 8 hours off watch. When 
a vessel is in port for any part of the 24 
heur period from midnight Saturday to 
midnight Sunday all crew members covered 
by the agreement who are required to work 
during this 24 hour period shall be paid at 
overtime rate. A minimum of 2 hours over- 
time shall-be paid for any work performed 
on Sunday while the vessel is in port. When 
an unlicensed crew member is required to 
perform any kind of work after he has been 
relieved at the end of his regular watch he 
shall be paid for such extra time worked 
at the overtime rate, which is 85 cents per 
hour. All ratings shall perform their 
routine operational duties between 12 noon 
Saturday and 6 am. Monday and from 
6 p.m. to 6 a.m. week days and on the 8 
recognized holidays when the vessel is on 
the run. Operational duties shall not mean 
chipping, scraping, scaling, polishing of 
bright work, sougeeing and painting. When 
a member of the crew is required to per- 
form any work usually done by longshore- 
men he shall be paid the applicable rate in 
addition to his regular wage, which shall 
not be less than the overtime rate. If such 
work is performed on Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays or holidays, the rate shall be one 
and one-half times the overtime rate. In 
no event where a dispute exists between 
iongshoremen and the company shall the 
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crew of any vessel be called upon to either 
load or unload a vessel. 

In laying up or fitting out, the hours of 
work shall not be more than 8 hours per 
day, 54 days per week. If work is required 
to be performed on Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays or holidays for the purpose of 
expediting laying up or fitting out, over- 
time shall be paid in addition to regular 
wages. 

Fifteen minutes shall be allowed in the 
forenoon and in the afternoon for coffee. 
Night lunches shall be available after 9 p.m. 
at all times, 

Steward’s Department—the working day 
at sea or in port shall not exceed 8 hours 
in a spread of 12 hours. All work per- 
formed in port after 6.30 p.m. and before 
6.30 am. Monday through Saturday and on 
Sundays and holidays shall be paid for at 
the regular overtime rate. On vessels where 
persons other than crew members are law- 
fully carried on board, the company agrees 
to pay $1.50 per day for each person and 
while the ship is in port if meals are to 
be served to persons other than the crew 
(or the wife of the master of the vessel or 
the marine superintendent of the company) 
the company agrees to pay 30 cents per 
meal, to be distributed among the members 
of the Steward’s Department. 


Vacations with pay: employees with 3 
months’ continuous service aboard their 
ships shall be entitled to 2 days vacation 
per month and 2 days for each month there- 
after, but shall not be entitled to more than 
14 days vacation with pay for the naviga- 
tion season. The company agrees. to 
recognize 8 specified holidays. When the 
vessel is on the run, the work performed 
on a holiday shall be confined to that 
usually performed on a Sunday. 


Monthly wage rates: wheelman, oilers 
$160; firemen $154; watchman $142; coal 
passers, messmen, deckhands $132; porter 
$121; first cook, upper lakes $210; first 
cook, canaller $198; second cook $145. The 
regular overtime rate for all unlicensed 
personnel shall be 85 cents per hour. When 
the company does not provide room and 
board, unlicensed personnel during the course 
of their employment shall receive $1 per 
meal and $3 per night for room. When a 
vessel sails without full complement, wages 
of the absent members shall be divided 
among the men who performed the work 
of the absent members and at basic rate of 
wages only. 

When a deckhand is required to trim coal 
or any other duty outside of deckhand’s 
routine duties, he shall be paid at the 
regular rate of overtime week days and 
time and one-half on Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays and holidays. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and arbitration. 


St. LAWRENCE RIVER AND 
GuLF oF ST. LAWRENCE—PATERSON 
STEAMSHIPS LIMITED AND POWELL 
TRANSPORTS LIMITED AND THE CANADIAN 
SEAMEN’S UNION. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 15, 
1948, to March 14, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 2 months’ 
notice by either party. This agreement is 
similar to that of the Quebec and Ontario 
Transportation Company Ltd. and _ the 


GREAT LAKES, 


Canadian Seamen’s Union which is summar- 
ized in detail above, except that the allow- 
ance is 85 cents per meal, when not 
provided, and this agreement has provisions 
for penalty cargoes, but not for the 
check-off. 


GREAT LAKES, ST, LAWRENCE RIVER AND THE 
GuLtr or St. LAWRENCE—NATIONAL 
SAND AND MATERIAL COMPANY LIMITED 
AND THE CANADIAN SEAMEN’S UNION. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1948, to February 28, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 90 days’ notice 
by either party. This agreement is similar 
to that of the Quebec and Ontario Trans- 
portation Company Limited and the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union which is summarized 
above, except for the following—the meal 
allowance is 85 cents per meal; monthly 
wage rates differ slightly in some cases, 
being $200 for first cooks on canallers, $155 
for firemen and $122 for porters; for self 
unloaders all classes receive $10 per month 
extra; operators are paid $238, pumpmen 
$187 and boatswains $185. The agreement 
provides that there will be no interference 
by the company with the right of its 
employees to become members of the union; 
that there shall be no discrimination, inter- 
ference or coercion by the company against 
any employee because of membership in the 
union. There is also provision for penalty 
cargoes and explosives. 


GREAT LAKES, ST. LAWRENCE RIVER, GULF 
or St. LAWRENCE AND ATLANTIC COAST 
—ABITIBI NAVIGATION COMPANY 
LIMITED AND THE CANADIAN SEAMEN’S 
UNION. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1948, to March 1, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice by 
either party. This agreement is similar to 
that of the Quebec and Ontario Trans- 
portation Company Limited summarized 
above with the following changes—monthly 
wage rates are included for bosun and 
operator which are $175 and $165 respec- 
tively.. In the Steward’s Department the 
working day shall be not more than 8 hours 
in a spread of 10 hours except that where 
no messman on Upper Lakes or porter on 
Canaller is carried due to lack of accom- 
modation, the working day shall be 10 hours 
in a spread of 12 hours and 2 hours over- 
time will be paid. 


GREAT LAKES AND ST. LAWRENCE RIVER— 
UpreR LAKES AND ST. LAWRENCE 
TRANSPORTATION COMPANY LIMITED AND 
THE CANADIAN SEAMEN’S UNION. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 4, 
1948, to March 3, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole 
and exclusive representative for the 
unlicensed personnel employed on the com- 
pany’s vessels. 

Union Shop: all employees who are not 
union members must become and remain 
members in good standing as a_ condition 
of employment. The company also agrees 
that during the period that the agreement 
is in effect all unlicensed personnel to be 
hired shall be requested through the offices 
of the union. The company will not inter- 
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fere with the right of its employees to join 
the union. There shall be no discrimina- 
tion, intimidation or coercion either by the 
company or the union. 


Hours of work: 8 per day, 4 hours on 
watch, 8 hours off watch. However at the 
discretion of the Master, during the passage 
of ships through the lower canals, deck- 
hands, watchmen and wheelsmen may be 
called out after their regular watch, and 
any work so performed shall be paid for 
at the regular overtime rate. Steward’s 
Department—the working day at sea or in 
port shall not exceed 8 hours in a spread 
of 10 hours. Where no porters and mess- 
man on Upper Lakes or porters on canallers 
are carried, due to lack of accommodation, 
the working day shall be 10 hours in a 
spread of 12 hours and two hours overtime 
will be paid. 

The company agrees to recognize 8 speci- 
fied holidays. When the vessel is on the | 
run, the work performed on a holiday shall 
be confined to that usually performed on a 
Sunday. 

Time (15 minutes) shall be allowed off 
for coffee during the forenoon, afternoon 
and night, and night lunches shall be avail- 
able for crews changing watch and those 
called to work overtime. 


Vacations with pay: from May 1 to 
November 30 as far as practicable and 
consistent with the requirements of service, 
employees shall be allowed time off without 
deduction of pay for continuous service 
during the above period on the same ship 
or if transferred by the company on_ the 
following basis—one day for each 30 days’ 
continuous service up to 90, for 120 days’ 
service 5 days, for 150 days’ service 7 days, 
for 180 days’ service 9 days and for 210 
days’ service the maximum of 14 days. 
Where it is not possible to permit employees 
to have these days during the navigation 
season pay for such off days will accumulate 
and shall be paid at the time of termination 
of any employee’s services. 

Where the company does not provide room 
and board, unlicensed personnel during the 
course of their employment shall receive 85 
cents per meal, and $3 for room per night. 


Monthly wage rates: wheelsmen, oilers 
$160, firemen $132, first cook, (upper lakes) 
$210, (canaller or barges) $200, second cook 
$145, porters $122. All unlicensed personnel 
shall receive additional pay for all Sundays, 
equal to one-half of their daily rate, caleu- 
lated on the basis of their monthly rate. 
Overtime shall be paid at the rate of 85 
cents per hour. When members of the 
unlicensed personnel are required to clean 
holds in which penalty cargoes have been 
carried, they shall be paid for such work 
in addition to their regular wages, the 
regular overtime rate. This to apply to 
such cargoes as sulphur, cement, and any 
other cargoes as may be determined by 
agreement between the company and the 
union. On vessels carrying explosives in 
1@-ton lots or over, the company agrees to 
pay members of the unlicensed personnel, 
in addition to their regular wages, on the 
basis of 25 per cent of said wages per month 
while such cargo is on board the vessel or 
is being loaded or_ discharged. When 
licensed members of the crew are required 
to work explosives, they shall be paid for 
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such work, in addition to their regular 
wages, the sum of $2.50 per hour (sporting 
ammunition not to be considered as 
explosives). 

Provision is made for seniority rights 
and grievance procedure. 


GREAT LAKES, ST. LAWRENCE RIVER AND 
GULF oF ST. LAWRENCE—KEYSTONE 
TRANSPORTS LIMITED AND THE CANADIAN 
SEAMEN’S UNION. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 19, 
1948 to March 18, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice by 
either party. This agreement is similar to 
that of the Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company Limited and the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union which is summar- 
ized in detail above. 


GREAT LAKES, ST. LAWRENCE RIVER AND THE 

. GULF oF Sr. 

LAKE NAVIGATION COMPANY LIMITED 
AND THE CANADIAN SEAMEN’s UNION. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 22, 
1948 to March 22, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice by 
either party. This agreement is similar to 
that of the Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company Limited and the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union which is summar- 
ized above. 


GREAT LAKES—ALGOMA CENTRAL STEAMSHIP 
LINE AND THE CANADIAN SEAMEN’S 
UNION. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
15, 1948, to February 15, 1949, and there- 
after from year to year subject to 2 months’ 
notice by either party. The company recog- 
nizes the union as the sole and exclusive 
representative for the unlicensed personnel 
employed on the company’s vessels. Any 
enmiployees covered by the agreement not a 
member of the union shall become a union 
member within 30 days from the date of 
his employment and maintain his member- 
ship in the union as a condition of employ- 
ment. All crew replacements and original 
erews shall be hired through the offices 
maintained by the union, provided that the 
company may reject personnel despatched by 
the union for valid reasons. 


Hours. of work and overtime: 8 per day 
to be worked on a 3-watch system, 4 hours 
on watch, 8 hours off watch, except where 
in the Master’s or Chief Engineer’s discre- 
tion it is deemed advisable to break watches 
whilst the vessel is in port, anchored or 
otherwise not under way. 
uulicensed personnel ghall be paid at the 
regular overtime rate for all watches stood 
or work performed in port on Sunday. A 
minimum of 2 hours overtime shall be paid 
for any work done on Sundays. After 12 
noon on Saturdays, and on 8 specified holi- 
days and between the hours of 5 p.m. and 
§ a.m., only routine operational duties shall 
be performed. Overtime shall be paid for 
any unnecessary work performed during 
these hours. At sea the crew ghall stand 
regular watches as required by the Master, 
but no unnecessary work such as chipping, 
scaling, painting, soogeeing or polishing of 
brass shall be performed on Saturday after- 
noon, Sundays, holidays, or between the 
hours of 5 p.m. and 6 a.m, No chipping or 
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Members of the - 


scaling, shall be required between 6 a.m. 
and 8 a.m. When a member of the crew 
is required to perform any work usually 
done by longshoremen he shall be paid the 
applicable rate in addition to his regular 
wage which shall not be less than the over- 
time rate. If such work is performed on 
Sundays or holidays, the rate shall be one 
and one-half times the overtime rate. In 
no event when a dispute exists between 
longshoremen and the company shall the 
crew of any vessel be called upon either to 
load or unload a vessel. 

Fifteen minutes shall be allowed in the 
forenoon and in the afternoon for coffee. 
Night lunches shall be available after 9 Daas 
at all times. 

Steward’s Department—the working day 
at sea or in port shall not exceed 8 hours 
in a spread of 12 hours. All work per- 
formed in port after 6.30 p.m. and before 
6.30 a.m. Monday through Saturday, and on 
Sundays, shall be paid for at the regular 
overtime rate. On vessels where persons 
other than crew members are lawfully 
carried on board, the company agrees to 
pay $1.50 per day for each person, and 
while the ship is in port if meals are served 
to outsiders (wife of the Master of the 
vessel or the Marine Superintendent of the 
company excepted), the company agrees to 
pay 30 cents per meal to be divided among 
the members of the steward’s department. 
The company agrees to recognize 8 specified 
holidays. When the vessel is on the run the 
work performed on a holiday shall be con- 
fined to that usually performed on a Sunday. 


Vacations with pay: all crew members 
covered by the agreement who have served 
continuously aboard their ships from the 
time of fitting out in the spring to the 
completion of lay up in the fall (justifiable 
absence excluded) shall have accruing to 
them and payable at the end of the season 
2 days per month for their period of service 
not exceeding 16 days in all. Where an 
employee joins the vessel after the fit out, 
but before May 31, and serves continuously 
aboard the vessel until the lay up in the 
fall, he shall have accruing to him 2 days 
per month to a maximum of 12 days. ‘Where 
a seaman, who has fulfilled the above obli- 
gations, is laid off through no fault of his 
own, he shall receive in addition to his 
wages, 2 days’ pay for every month of 
service with the company. 

Monthly wage rates: bosun $175; oper- 
ator $173; wheelsman, oilers $160; firemen 
$153; watchmen $141; deckhands, messmen 
and coal passers $132; porters $121; first 
cooks (upper lakes) $210, canaller $199, 
second cooks $145. The regular overtime 
rate shall be 85 cents per hour. For self- 
unloaders the wages shall be $10 per month 
over and above the rates shown. When a 
vessel sails without full complement, wages 
of the absent members shall be divided 
among the men who performed the work 
of the absent members and at basic rate 
of wages only. 


Room and meal allowance: when the com- 
pany does not provide room and_ board, 
unlicensed personnel during the course of 
their employment shall receive $1 per meal 
and $3 for room per night. 

Provision is made for seniority rights 
and grievance procedure, 


Collective Agreement Act, Quehec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement, the correction 
of two agreements and the amendment of 
1i other agreements. These include the 
amendment of the agreements for the 
uucorrugated paper box industry for the 
province, for building trades at St. Jeréme 
and for hospital and charitable institution 
employees in the Quebec district and the 
correction of the agreements for barbers 
and hairdressers at Hull and for plumbers 
at Three Rivers in the Quebec Official 
Gazette of April 3, the amendment of the 
agreements for barbers and hairdressers at 
Chicoutimi and for retail stores at 
Richmond and Melbourne im the issue of 
April 10. All the others are summarized 
below. 

Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for hospital and charitable 
institution employees in the Quebec 
district, for barbers and hairdressers at 
Rouyn and Noranda and for tannery 
employees for the province were gazetted 
March 27. Requests for a new agreement 
for bakers at Quebec and for the amend- 
ment of the agreements for barbers 
and hairdressers at Valleyfield and at 
Sherbrooke and for. building trades at 
Chicoutimi were gazetted April 3. Requests 
for the amendment of the agreements for 
the uncorrugated paper box industry for 
the province and for barbers and_hair- 
dressers at Victoriaville were published 
April 10. Requests for the amendment of 
the agreements for the corrugated paper 
box industry for the province, for the 
embroidery industry at Montreal and for 
building trades at Three Rivers, as well 
as a request for a new agreement for 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister of 
Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout the 
province or within a certain district on all em- 
ployers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such appli- 
cation is published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with or 
without changes as considered advisable by the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agreement 
is administered and enforced by a joint committee 
of the parties. Further information concerning this 
legislation is given in the LaBour GAZETTE, January, 
1943, p. 86. Proceedings under this Act and earlier 
legislation have been noted in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
monthly, since June, 1934. 
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plumbers at Hull, were all published 


April 17. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution 
and by-laws of certain joint committees 
and others approving the levy of assess- 
ment on the parties. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather 
Products 


WHOLESALE FuR INDUSTRY, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated April 7, and 
gazetted April 17, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Nov., 1944, p. 1368; April, 1945, 
p. 517, Aug., ps 1197, ;Oet: pel 6205. June; 
1946, p. 783, Aug., p. 1092, Oct., p. 1444, 
Nov.,:.p2) 1583, Dée, palais” March; 71047, 
p. 368) to May 31, 1948. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


LADIES’ CLOAK AND SuIt INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated April 7, and 
gazetted April 17, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1946, p. 1093, Sept., p. 1249, Nov., 
p. 1583; Jan., 1947, p. 48, and previous 
issues). 

Vacation: after one year’s continuous 
service, every employee is entitled to an 
annual vacation of one week with pay 
equivalent to 2 per cent of previous year’s 
wages; an employee with 3 months’ con- 
tinuous service but less than one year is 
entitled to one half-day with pay for each 
month of service. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


LIrHOGRAPHING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 


QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated March 30, and 
gazetted April 3, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Dec., 1945, p. 1824; Feb., 1946, p. 187, 
Oct., p. 1445) to May 1, 1948. 

An Order in Council, dated April 7, and 
gazetted April 10, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between Canadian 
Lithographers’ Association and  Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America, Local No. 
27. Agreement to be in effect from April 
10, 1948, to December 31, 1948, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 
Territorial jurisdiction comprises the entire 
Province of Quebec. This agreement cancels 
the previous agreement and its amendments. 


Hours: 40 per week, divided into regular 
day or night shifts not. exceeding 8 hours 
per shift, instead of the 42 hours previously 
set for 1948. 


Overtime is payable at time and one-half 
for the first 3 hours of overtime in each 
day and double time thereafter; double time 
on Saturdays, Sundays and certain specified 


holidays, except when regular scheduled 
hours for night shifts include Saturday 
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work, in which case it would be paid for 
at the regular night shift rates. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: all employees 
working on night shifts shall be paid 15 per 
cent higher than the day rate. No piece 
work shall be done in any shop. In all 
departments, minimum wage rates for 
journeymen are increased by 35 cents per 
hour in some cases, 34 cents per hour in 
others.and 36 cents per hour in a few other 
cases over the rates set for the year 1948, 
in the previous agreement, with the follow- 
ing additions and exceptions: in the plate 
making department, vacuum frame and con- 
tact negative operators are paid a minimum 
of $1.58 per hour, vacuum frame and contact 
negative operators who exclusively produce 
plates for reproduction by multicopying 
process $1.16 per hour, strippers $1.58 per 
hour, opaquers 60 cents per hour in first 
year and 70 cents thereafter, plate grainers 
operating triple plate machine $1.45 per 
hour; in the press department, the minimum 
wage rate for first pressman on four-colour 
presses is increased by 37 cents per hour. 
Increases in the minimum hourly wage rates 
for feeders and feeder operators range from 
23 cents to 34 cents per hour. Lithographic 
press helpers receive increases of 13 cents 
per hour in first year and 14 cents per hour 
thereafter. Should there be a rise.in the 


official cost-of-living index above 150 points - 


or a fall to the index of 150 points, then 
for each 5 points rise or fall there shall 
be an automatic wage adjustment of $2 
increase or decrease, 


Vacation: 2 weeks with pay after one 


year’s service. (In the previous agreement 
employees were granted one week’s vacation 


with pay after one year’s continuous 
service. ) 

Provision is made for apprenticeship 
regulations. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated April 7, and 
gazetted April 17, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Oct., 1945, p. 1520; Aug., 1946, p. 1094; 
May, 1947, p. 690, and previous issues) . 


Hours: in industrial establishments 
employees working at night, who have 
worked during the regular working hours 
of the same day or have been at the disposal 
of the employer, are to receive double time 
for such night work. In commercial estab- 
lishments open day and night, the work is 
in 2 shifts both working a maximum of 60 
hours per week; all work, either day or 
night, performed after 60 hours is payable 
at time and one-half. (This is a reduction 
of 12 hours per week in the night shift.) 
The selling, distributing or handling of 
gasoline and lubricants on Sundays, 
Christmas Day, New Year’s Day and out- 
side specified hours by a service man or 
artisan in a gasoline station, service station 
or garage with an inside storing capacity 
os less than 3,000 square feet is prohibited. 
Employees required to work on Sundays, 
holy days of obligation and 3 specified holi- 
days are to receive, in addition to their 
regular wages, a remuneration equal to the 
wage rate established for their classification 
in the present agreement. 
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Minimum hourly wage rates in zone I: 
journeyman mechanic, fitter, machinist, elec- 
trician, body worker, wheelwright, black- 
smith, welder, painter, upholsterer from 
73 cents per hour for class D to 95 cents 
for class A; storage battery man, vulcanizer 
or retreader 75 cents; glazier and greaser 
73 cents; service men—beginners 35 cents, 
class B 50 cents, class A 55 cents; appren- 
tices from 30 cents per hour during first 
year to 60 cents during fourth year. (These 
are increases of 15 cents per hour for 
journeymen and from 4 to 10 cents per hour 
for apprentices over the rates paid from 
March 29, 1947.) 


Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year’s service; an employee who leaves his 
occupation or is dismissed shall, if entitled 
to his vacation, be paid the equivalent of 
one week’s pay at the regular rate for the 
standard work week of the establishment; 
an employee who is not given a vacation 
between April 1 and November 1 of each 
year is also entitled to one week’s pay in - 
lieu of vacation. 

Uniforms: the employer shall supply and 
pay for the cleaning of costumes, special 
uniforms and overalls which he requires his 
employees to wear and which shall remain 
his property. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, JOLIETTE. 


An Order in Council, dated March 30, and 
gazetted April 10, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 


June, 1945, p. 873; Sept., 1946, p. 1252, 
Dec. p. AT(33 2 Auge M1947 ip. 1 (ohana 
previous issues) by providing that the 


present agreement does not apply to the. 
road operations regulated by the Fair 
Wage Schedule of the Provincial Govern- 
ment. 


Minimum hourly’ wage rates: sprinkler 
fitters, bricklayers, block and _ terra-cotta 
layers and joint pointers, plasterers $1 per 
hour in zones I and II; carpenters and 
joiners (journeymen), asbestos  coverers 
(cther than pipe insulation mechanics), 
roofers (slate, tile, composition, gravel, sand, 
asphalt), floor scrapers, polishers and 
sanders, riggers (hand or machine), mill- 
wrights, pipe insulation mechanics, painters- 
gilders, cork setters (insulation), mastic 
floor layers, tile, asphalt and terrazzo layers, 
marble layers, pipe welders (acetylene or 
electricity) $1 in zone I, 90 cents in zone 
II; mortar mixers, celanite mixers, caulkers, 
labourers, brick, block, mortar and terra- 
cotta carriers with hod, wheelbarrow or 
pail, stationary or portable enginemen, 
machinists 80 cents in zone I, 75 cents in 
zone II; truck drivers, electric or small 
gasoline mixer operators, kettle men (floor- 
ing only) 80 cents in zone J, 70 cents in 
zone II; carters 75 cents in zone I, 70 cents 
in zone II; firemen (construction), com- 
pressor operators 90 cents in zone I, 85 
cents in zone II; tinsmiths, roofers (journey- 
men), sheet metal workers (shop or job), 
saw filers, plumbers, steamfitters, pipe 
mechanics, oil burner mechanics $1 in zone 
I, 95 cents in zone II; freight elevator 
operator 75 cents in both zones; tractor 
operators, lathers (metal or composition), 


reinforcing steel erectors 95 cents in both 
zones; roller operators (steam or gasoline), 
bulldozer operators, grader operators 90 
‘cents in both zones; electricians $1.05 in 
zone I, $1 in zone II; cement finishers, 
mastic floor finishers, drill operators and 
powder men, blacksmiths on job 95 cents 
in zone I, 90 cents in zone II; commercial 
letterers $1.10 in both zones; labourers, 
boilermen 70 cents in zone IJ, 65 cents in 
zone II; painters, spraymen, decorators, 
glaziers, paper hangers, floor varnishers 85 
cents in zone I, 75 cents in zone II; pile 
driver operators (wood or concrete) 95 cents 
in zone I, 85 cents in zone II; lathers 
(wood) 85 cents in zone I, 80 cents in zone 
II; steam or gasoline mixer operators, 
terrazzo polishing machine operators (dry 
or wet), crane operators 90 cents in zone 
I, 80 cents in zone II; power shovel oper- 
ators $1.05 in zone I, 95 cents in zone II; 
watchmen employed also as firemen are 
required to hold a fourth class certificate, 
boiler firemen required to hold a fourth 
class certificate 78 cents in zone I, 68 cents 
in zone II; asphalt rakers, men committed 
to the ramming, smoothing and spreading of 
asphalt and to piping, caulking and welding 
70 cents in zone I, 60 cents in zone II; 
watchmen on the job 50 cents in both zones; 
water carriers 60 cents in zone I; 50 cents 
in zone II. Foremen in charge of a group 
of 3 or more men shall be paid 10 cents 
per hour more than the rate established for 
the trade concerned. 


Apprentices: for the trades of bricklayer, 
mason, plasterer, carpenter-joiner and 
painter, one apprentice is allowed for every 
4 journeymen employed. 


BUILDING TRADES, ST. JOHNS AND IBERVILLE. 


An Order in Council, dated March 30, and 
gazetted April 10, amends the previous 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
April, 1947, p. 544; Jan.-Feb., 1948, p. 51) 
by providing that this agreement does not 
apply to the paving of highways and roads. 


Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
as follows: for bricklayers, plasterers and 
masons (including cutters on the field, 
cement blocks layers and joint pointers) 
27 cents per hour; painters, spraying- 
machine operators, decorators, glaziers, 
paperhangers, floor varnishers 15 cents per 
hour; mastic floor finishers 2 cents per hour; 
cement finishers, caulkers, carpenters, joiners, 
millwrights (construction), saw-filers, floor 
scrapers, polishers, sanders (hand or 
machine), lathers (wood or metal), journey- 
men electricians, plumbers, steamfitters, pipe 
mechanics, pipe welders (acetylene or elec- 
tric), oil burner mechanics, sprinkler fitters, 
pipe insulation workers, asbestos coverers, 
sheetmetal workers, tinsmiths-roofers (shop 
or field) and compressor operators receive 
an increase of 10 cents per hour; for all 
other trades, the rates are unchanged. 


Transportation: Water Transport 


LONGSHOREMEN 
MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated March 30, and 
gazetted April 10 amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
April, 1943, p. 490). 


Minimum hourly wage rates are 844 cents 
per hour for day work and 894 cents for 
night work. Foremen are to receive 10 
cents per hour extra; walking-bosses 20 
cents per hour extra; freight handlers oper- 
ating piling machines or tractors 5 cents 
per hour extra; freight handlers handling 
sugar at refineries one cent per hour extra; 
water boys are to be paid 57 cents per hour. 


(INLAND NAVIGATION), 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in Ontario and Saskatchewan 


In six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, follow- 
ing a petition from representatives of 
employers and employees in any (or 
specified) industries, the provincial Min- 
ister charged with the administration of 
the Act may himself, or through a govern- 
ment official delegated by him, call a 
conference of representatives of employers 
and employees. This conference is for the 
purpose of investigating and considering 
the conditions of labour in the industry 
and of negotiating minimum rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work. A schedule 
of wages and hours of labour drawn up at 
such a conference, if the Minister con- 
siders that it has been agreed to by a 
proper and sufficient representation of 


employers and employees, may on his 
recommendation be made binding by 
Order in Council in all the zones designated 
by the Minister. The Minister may also 
establish an advisory committee for every 
zone to which a schedule applies to assist 
in carrying out the provisions of the Act 
and the regulations. References to the 
summaries of these Acts and to amend- 
ments to them are given in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, October, 1940, page 1077. 
Schedules of wages and hours recently 
made binding by Orders in Council under 
these Acts include a new schedule for the 
beauty culture industry at Moose Jaw 
which was published in the Saskatchewan 
Gazette of March 27. Other schedules 
made binding are summarized below. 
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Ontario 
Construction 


CARPENTERS, BELLEVILLE. 


An Order in Council, dated March 4, and 
gazetted March 20, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for carpenters at Belle- 
ville, to be in effect from March 30, 1948, 
during pleasure. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44- 
hour week, as in previous schedule (L.G., 
June, 1946, p. 785). 


Overtime is payable at time and one-half, 
unless advisory committee issues a special 
permit authorizing performance of the work 
at a lower rate; double time on Sundays 
and 9 specified holidays. Work performed 
at night which cannot be performed during 
the day is payable at the regular rate. 


Minimum wage rate is increased from 95 
cents to $1.05 per hour. The advisory 
committee may fix a lower minimum rate 
for handicapped workers. 


CARPENTERS, OWEN SOUND. 


An Order in Council, dated March 4, and 
gazetted March 20, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for carpenters at Owen 
Sound, to be in effect from March 30, 1948, 
during pleasure. 


Hours are the same as in previous schedule 
(L.G., June, 1946, p. 785), 44 per week from 
November to March inclusive, 45 per week 
from April to October inclusive. 


Overtime and work on Sundays and speci- 
fied holidays is payable at time and one- 
half; all overtime work in excess of 4 hours 
im any one day is remunerated at double 
time. 


Minimum wage rate is increased from 90 
cents to $1.15 per hour. Work performed 
at night which cannot be performed during 
the day is payable at the regular rate. 
Work performed on Saturday from April 
to October inclusive and on Saturday after- 
noon from November to March inclusive in 
order to permit the pouring of concrete is 
also payable at the regular rate. Employees 
working on the night shift receive 8 hours’ 
pay for 7 hours’ work during the winter 
months and 9 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work 
during the summer months. The advisory 
committee may fix a lower minimum rate 
for handicapped workers. 


Saskatchewan 
Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS AND BAKERY SALESMEN, 
MoosE JAW. 

An Order in Council, dated February 3, 
gazetted February 14, and corrected in the 


issue of February 21, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for bakers and 
bakery salesmen at Moose Jaw and within 
a radius of 5 miles, to be in effect from 
February 24, 1948, to February 23, 1949. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week for all 
inside employees. 

Overtime: all work in excess of 8 hours 
in any one day or 44 hours in any one week 
is payable at time and one-half. An addi- 
tional 10 cents per hour shall be paid for 
all work performed between 10 p.m. and 
5 am. Employees working on any of the 
specified holidays shall be paid, in addition 
to one day’s wages at their regular rate, 
time and one-half their regular wage rate 
for every hour or part of an hour during 
which they work on such holiday. 


Minimum weekly wage rates: doughmen, 
ovenmen $32 per week; shippers, day 
shippers $30.50; bench-hands and machine- 
hands, salesmen (guarantee) $30; bread 
wrappers $28; truckers, handymen, barnmen 
$27.50; janitors $25; cake wrappers and 
finishers from $18.50 per week during first 
6 months to $22.50 after 18 months; 
stenographers $22.50; delivery salesmen 
making outside sales and deliveries of bakery 
products $40; persons handling bread and 
cake shipped from outside points for sale 
in stores shall receive 12 per cent commis- 
sions on wholesale prices or a minimum of 
$40 per week, whichever is the greater; 
female employees performing the duties of 
male employees shall receive not less than 
85 per cent of that paid classification; 
causal help from $20 to $25; apprentices 
from $20 per week during first year to $25 
during third year. All part time employees 
shall be paid at a rate pro rata to the 
above schedule, provided that no employees 
shall be called for part time work and be 
paid for less than 5 consecutive hours. All 
other employees shall be paid at a rate of 
wages not less than that provided under the 
Minimum Wage Board Order. 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, MOOSE JAw. 


An Order in Council, dated March 2, and 
gazetted March 13, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Nov., 1947, p. 1663). Effective March 23, 
1948, minimum wage rate for carpenters is 
increased from $1.20 to $1.30 per hour; a 
carpenter in charge of 3 or more men shall 
be paid an additional 10 cents per hour. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent. workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for 
the different classifications of workmen 
required in the execution of the work. 
These schedules, known as fair wages 
schedules, are thereupon included by the 
department concerned in the terms of the 
eontract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and 
equipment. Contracts in this group are 
awarded in accordance with a policy which 
provides that wage rates must equal those 
current in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1946, 
p. 982. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded 
During March 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


During the month of March the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 68 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be 


undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 35 
construction contracts were awarded by the 
various Government departments. Par- 
ticulars of these contracts appear in the 
table on the following pages. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provide that 
“where, by provincial legislation, or by 
agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 
44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be 
exceeded on this work except in cases of 
emergency as may be approved by the 
Minister of Labour and then only subject 
to the payment of overtime rates as 
specified by the Minister of Labour”, and 
also specify that the rates of wages set out 
therein are “minimum rates only” and that 
“nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where such higher rates are fixed by 
provincial legislation”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district:— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. .... 6,253 $5 462,818.50 
Posts Oficenrs ecuem ems 13 59,083.82 
RiCUMSP scat e ails 1 5,646.66 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation 
in Saskatchewan in 1948 


During its session from February & to March 26, the Saskatchewan 
Legislature enacted a new Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act and 
amended statutes concerning workmen’s compensation, hours of 
work, industrial standards, policemen, and hours of service for 


garages and gas stations. 


In the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, 
1948, new classes of engineers’ certificates 
are added, and certain matters previously 
dealt with by statute are now to be the 
subject of regulation by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 

The Workmen’s Compensation (Accident 
Fund) Act has been amended to increase 
survivors’ pensions, and to raise from $2,500 
to $3,000 the maximum wages on which 
compensation may be based. 

The twelve-month period of adjustment 
to the 44-hour week which is required by 
the 1947 statute unless time and one-half 
is paid, during which period wages may 
not be reduced, has been extended to 
January 1, 1949. 

For the purpose of labour laws, city 
policemen are to be considered employees. 
A rotation plan may be adopted in small 
places so that some garages and service 
stations may remain open after regular 
closing hours. Provision is made for 
medical aid or relief for indigent persons 
in Northern Saskatchewan. 

Changes have been made, too, in the 
Old Age and Blind Persons’ Pensions Act, 
the Health Services and Hospitalization 
Acts. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Important changes have been made in 
the Workmen’s Compensation (Accident 
Fund) Act. Survivors’ pensions have been 
increased, the increase to apply to all 
payments made after April 1, 1948, with- 
out regard to the date of the accident. 
From the same date, the maximum wages 
on which compensation may be calculated 
is raised from $2,500 to $3,000. In line 
with the raising of this limit, the amend- 
ing Act provides, for purpose of assessment, 
for the deduction from a payroll of any 
amount in excess of $3,000 which is paid 
to any workman. This clause will go into 
force on January 1, 1949. 

By vote of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and LEnginemen, its 


+. 
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members are brought within the scope of 
this Act. Most classes of railway employees 
are still under the earlier Workmen’s 
Compensation Act under which compensa- 
tion is recovered by action against the 
individual employer. The Accident Fund 
Act permits any of these classes to come 
within its provisions on a majority vote 
of the members of their organization. 

For a widow or an invalid widower, the 
allowance has been increased from the $45, 
at which it was fixed im 1947, to $50 a 
month. The children’s allowance of $12 a 
month each for those under 16 or, if it is 
desirable to, continue their education for 
those under 18 years of age, remains the 
same, but orphans’ allowances are raised 
from $20 to $25 per month each. 

The maximum compensation to all 
dependants in fatal cases remains the 
amount of the workman’s average monthly 
earnings, and where the compensation must 
be reduced in accordance with this stipula- 
tion the 1948 amendment fixes a minimum 
of $50 a month for a widow or invalid 
husband who is the sole dependant, $62 
where dependants are a widow or -invalid 
husband and one child, or $70 where 
dependants are a widow or invalid husband 
and two or more children. 

For permanent partial disability, instead 
of a weekly payment equal to 75 per cent 
of the difference between the workman’s 
average earnings before and after the 
injury, the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
is directed, unless it considers it more 
equitable to make such weekly payment, 
to estimate the impairment of earning 
capacity and to pay weekly the proportion 
of 75 per cent of the earnings which is 
proportionate to the impairment of earning 
capacity. Further, even where there is no 
actual impairment of capacity, the Board 
may recognize as such any serious, per- 
manent disfigurement about the face or 
head or other permanent injury. These 
provisions went into effect on March 25 
when the Act was assented to. 


Hours of Work 


The stipulation in the Hours of Work 
Act, 1947, against a reduction in wages 
in any undertaking where the hours had 
to be reduced to bring them into con- 
formity with the 44-hours limit, which is 
imposed by the Act unless time and one- 
half is paid for overtime, has been extended 
to apply to a period of 18 months, instead 
of one year, from July 1, 1947, when the 
Act went into force. 


Industrial Standards . 


The Industrial Standards Act has been 
amended to include a definition of an 
employee and to revise the definition of 
employer. The revised definition is similar 
to that enacted in the Minimum Wage 
Act, Annual Holidays Act and Hours of 
Work Act as a result of a decision under 
the Minimum Wage Act holding that a 
foreman was not an “employer” under the 
Act. “Employer” now means any person, 
firm or corporation employing one or more 
persons, including an agent, manager, con- 
tractor or subcontractor and any person 
who has control or direction of one or 
more employees or who is_ responsible 
directly or indirectly for the payment of 
wages, in whole or in part, or for the 
receipt of wages by an employee. 


Steam Boilers 
and Pressure Vessels 


A new Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, 
to come into force on proclamation, will 
replace the 1940 Act and its amendments. 
The Act has been extended to cover com- 
pressed gas and refrigeration plants, as well 
as steam boilers and pressure vessels. 

To the four classes of engineers’ certifi- 
cates previously required and the welder’s 
certificate which was required first in 1947 
are added heating plant and refrigeration 
engineers’ certificates. The qualifications 
for various classes of certificates are not 
set out in the statute but are to be 
prescribed in future by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 

The powers and duties of boiler in- 
spectors have been made more specific and, 
in some cases, extended. A Chief Inspector 
holding a first-class engineer’s certificate, 
and other inspectors are to be appointed 
under the Public Service Act at salaries 
determined under that Act. It is stipu- 
lated, as before, that no inspector may be 
interested directly or indirectly in the sale 
of boilers, pressure vessels, machinery or 


equipment used in connection with any 
plant. The Act now requires periodical 
inspection instead of inspection when it is 
considered necessary by the inspector. 

To the section requiring the owner to 
report an explosion of a boiler or pressure 
vessel forthwith has been added the same 
requirement with respect to a serious fire 
involving a compressed gas plant and an 
accident arising out of the operation of a 
boiler, pressure vessel or plant which 
causes death or serious injury. Owners of 
such equipment are required to maintain 
an adequately equipped first aid kit. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
empowered to issue regulations and may 
adopt as regulations under the Act any 
relevant codes, rules or standards with or 
without change or any part of such codes. 
Regulations may govern the design and 
construction of pressure vessels and boilers 
and equipment used in connection with it; 
storage, handling, etc. of compressed gas; 
the licensing of firms manufacturing, selling 
or installing such equipment, and the fees 
for the licences; the qualifications of candi- 
dates for certificates and the fees for 
examination. The penalties for offences 
against the Act have been raised from a 
minimum of $5 to a minimum of $10 and 
a maximum of $50 to a maximum of $300. 


Apprenticeship 


A minor change in the Apprenticeship 
Act designates as Schedule A the lst of the 
trades to which the Act applies. 


Old Age and 
Blind Persons’ Pensions 


A new statute replaces the Old Age and 
Blind Persons’ Pensions Act of 1945, as 
amended in 1946. Only in two sections are’ 
there any changes. 

New provisions are added to the section 
providing for the recovery of pension pay- 
ments from the estate of a deceased 
pensioner. The Social Welfare Board may 
not make a claim where the net value of 
the estate is less than $2,000, and where 
its value exceeds that amount, only the 
excess may be charged. The Director. of 
Old Age Pensions was empowered by an 
earlier Act to register in the land titles 
office a notice of the granting of a pension 
which described any real estate owned by 
the pensioner. .A similar description of 
land held by the spouse of the pensioner 
is now required. 

In view of the new Dominion-Provincial 
agreement concerning the payment of old 
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age pensions (L.G., 1947, p. 1682), the 
agreements of 1943 and 1944, added as 
schedules to statutes passed in those two 
years, have been revoked and the statutes 
repealed. 


Health Services 
and Hospitalization 


The Health Services Act, 1946, has been 
amended, and the Hospitalization Act, 1946, 
has been replaced by a new statute. 

Under both statutes, all self-supporting 
persons, regardless of age, are liable for 
payment of the tax on behalf of them- 
selves and their dependants. An employer 
may be required to deduct from the 
worker’s wages the amount of the tax the 
latter owes, either on his’own account or 
on that of his dependants. If the employer 
fails to make the required deduction, he is 
lable to a maximum fine of $25, but is 
not liable, as under the previous statutes, 
to imprisonment in default of payment of 
the fine. 


Miscellaneous 


The City Act, 1947, has been amended 
so that every employee of a city, including 
policemen, will be considered an employee 
for the purposes of all legislation concern- 
ing wages, hours, trade unions, labour 
relations .or any employment matter, and 
the city and any administrative agency 
appointed by the city council and respon- 
sible for the payment of wages will be 
considered an employer. 


Occupiers of garages, service and filling 
stations in villages and rural municipalities 
may operate a rotation plan allowing 
certain establishments to remain opem after 
the normal closing time if a by-law to that 
effect is passed by the municipal council 
either on its own initiative or upon peti- 
tion signed by not less than three-fourths 
of the occupiers concerned. The Village 
Act, 1946, and Rural Municipalities Act, 
1946, are amended to permit this action. 

A change in the Power Commission Act, 
1940, gives the Commission authority to 
investigate accidents directly or indirectly 
attributable to the handling of natural or 
manufactured gas. 

The Northern Administration Act, which, 
except for certain financial sections, became 
effective upon assent on March 25, provides 
that the Minister of Natural Resources 
and Industrial Development may grant aid 
or relief to needy persons in the admin- 
istrative district established by the Act in 
Northern Saskatchewan. He may provide 
medical care and hospital treatment for 
those financially unable to obtain it for 
themselves and may recover the expenses 
incurred from the indigent person, his 
spouse or parent if the person is under 
21 years of age. 

The Child Welfare Act, 1946, has been 
amended to add a new part concerned with 
the settlement of immigrant children. 

A new Credit Union Act is to take effect 
May 1. It consolidates the 1940 statute 
and amendments with some changes in 
wording and certain new provisions. The 
Co-operative Associations Act has been 
amended in certain administrative respects. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


“Strike” in Alberta Labour Act may be 
Legal or Illegal. 


“Strike” or “lockout” in the Alberta 
Labour Act may be a legal work stoppage 
or one that is illegal under the Act was 
the opinion given by the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court of Alberta on 
March 24 on a question referred to the 
Court by the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council. The Alberta Constitutional Ques- 
tions Act authorizes the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to refer to the 
Appellate Court any question it sees fit 
to refer. 

‘Chief Justice Harvey, for the Court, 
referred to a decision of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in an 
Alberta case im which it was stated that 
the grammatical and ordinary sense of the 
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words used in statutes is to be adhered to 
unless they would lead to “absurdity, 
repugnancy or inconsistency with the rest 
of the instrument”. Applying this prin- 
ciple, the Court held that the words 
“strike” and “lockout” have the same 
meaning in the Act whether the stoppage 
is legal or not—In re The Constitutional 
Questions Act, In re Section 7 (2) of The 
Alberta Labour Act, 1 (1948) Western 
Weekly Reports 703. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Hotel held by 
Supreme Court to be under British 
Columbia Hours Law. ; 


On April 27, the Supreme Court of 
Canada unanimously held that workpeople 
employed by the Empress Hotel at 
Victoria, British Columbia, which is owned 


by the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, are governed by the Hours of Work 
Act of British Columbia. The question of 
the application of the Act to persons 
employed by the railway company in the 
operation of an hotel came before the 
Supreme Court by way of appeal by the 
Company from the judgment of the British 
Columbia Court of Appeal on March 27, 
1947, holding that the Act applied. Mr. 
Justice O’Halloran dissented (L.G., 1947, 
p. 700). 

A collective agreement providing for a 
48-hour week was entered into on Sep- 
tember 1, 1945, by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees rep- 
resenting the hotel employees. The union 
had been certified as bargaining agent for 
the employees by the Dominion Wartime 
Labour Relations Board under the authority 
of the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions (P.C. 1003). The British Columbia 
Hours of Work Act, as amended in 1947, 
limited hours for, inter alza, certain classes 
of hotel workers to 44 in a week. A con- 
troversy then arose as to the application 
of the shorter work-week to the Empress 
Hotel. 

Before the Supreme Court, the Com- 
pany contended that sitce the Empress 
Hotel was one of several hotels operated 
as part of its railway and steamship system 
it was not within the jurisdiction of the 
Provincial Legislature. The Attorney- 
General of British Columbia, on the other 
hand, argued that the company’s hotels are 
not a part of the railways within the 
meaning of “railways” in Sec. 92 (10) of 
the British North America Act or within 
the meaning of the word “railway” in the 
section of the Dominion Railway Act 
which declares the appellant’s railway to 
be a work for the general advantage of 
Canada. 

Section 92 (10) of the British North 
America Act excepts from the Local Works 
and Undertakings, in relation to which 
the Provinces have exclusive authority, 
“railways” which extend beyond any one 
Province and, also, “works declared by 
Parliament to be for the general advantage 
of Canada.” 

In the Dominion Railway Act “railway” 
is defined to include “branches . . . stations 

. wharves, rolling stock . . . property, 
real or personal, and works connected 
therewith”. Some of these adjuncts of a 
railway were added to the definition by 
amendment over a period of years after 
the original declaration by Parliament in 
1888 that the railway should be deemed to 


be a work for the general advantage of 
Canada. Several such adjuncts were added 
by the Railway Act of 1903, a year after 
Parliament gave the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company power to acquire and 
operate hotels, yet the word “hotels” was 
not included in the definition. This omis- 
sion was considered significant by members 
of the Court. 

As to whether “undertakings such as 
railways include the business of a hotel 
proprietor and operator”, Mr. Justice 
Kerwin stated that . 


however greatly the operation of the 
Empress Hotel may contribute to the 
success of the company’s railway activities, 
it is impossible to say that a hotel busi- 
ness is part of a railway undertaking 
within the ambit of head 10. 


Several members of the Court quoted 
Mr. Justice Duff, as he then was, speaking 
for the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in Wilson v Esquimalt-Nanaimo 
Railway Company (1922), a case involving 
“s work for the general advantage of 
Canada”: 


Tt does not follow, however, that lands 
acquired by the railway company as a 
subsidy granted for the purpose of aiding 
in the construction of the railway and not 
held by the company as part of its “rail- 
way” or of its undertakings as a railway 
company were withdrawn from the legis- 
lative jurisdiction of the Province in rela- 
tion to “property and civil rights”. 


Similarly, the Supreme Court held, “the 
operation of an hotel is not necessarily 
incidental to a railway undertaking”. 

In the opinion of Taschereau and Estey, 
JJ., certain cases in which the Privy 
Council or the Supreme Court of Canada 
distinguished “legislative control rat ale 
railway qua railway”, “railway legislation 
strictly so called”, “truly railway legis- 
lation’, 


indicate that while the meaning of the 
term “railway” is not restricted to the 
roadbed and the rails, it cannot be given 
a meaning sufficiently wide as to include 
the term “hotel”. 


On this point Mr. Justice Rand stated:— 


No doubt the conception of an articu- 
lated organization of many elements all 
contributing in greater or less degree to 
a total result is attractive by its symmetry 
and unity. The analogy of Toronto vs 
the Bell Telephone Company (1905) is 
urged but there the question was simply 
whether for purposes of legislation the 
local telephone services were to be deemed 
a separate business or whether the entire 
services were to be taken as one. The 
true analogy to that case lies in railway 
operations proper both within and without 
the province. But if a telephone company 
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should embark on the business of manu- 
facturing radio or television receiving sets, 


a question of a different sort would be. 


presented. . It would be unique that 
in effect ownership of the hotel would fix 
its legislative subjection. 


As regards the stipulation inserted in 


1947 in the Canadian Pacific-Canadian 
National Railways Act, 1933, that the 
conditions of work of the employees of 
the two companies who are engaged in 
the construction, operation or maintenance 
of the National Railways or Pacific Rail- 
ways shall be those set out in written 
agreements between the railways and the 
employees’ representatives, whether the 
agreements are entered into: before or after 
the commencement of the Act, if the agree- 
ments are filed with the Minister of 
Transport, members of the Court stated 
that in relation to hotels this provision 
would be wltra vires the Parliament of 
Canada. Further, although the original 
' Act of 1933 defines “Pacific Railways” to 
include the hotel system of the Company, 
it was pointed out that this definition, 
made for the purposes of the 1933 Act, 
does not alter the definition of “railway” 
in the Railway Act which is the definition 
applying to the section declaring the rail- 
way to be a work for the general 
advantage of Canada. 

Mr. Justice Kerwin pointed out that the 
amendment to the Canadian  Pacific- 
Canadian National Railways Act was 
enacted not only after the reference of 
the question to the British Columbia Court 
of Appeal but after the decision of that 
Court had been given—Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. v. Attorney-General of British 
Columbia, Supreme Court of Canada, 
April 27, 1948. 


Court Upholds Right of Joint Committee 
under Quebec Collective Agreement 

Act to Require Certificate of 
Qualification. 


On December 30, 1947, the Superior 
Court of Montreal rejected with costs an 
application, for a writ of certiorari in con- 
nection with the conviction of a hairdresser 
for carrying on her trade without obtaining 
the certificate of qualification required by 
the joint committee for the trade in the 
St. Francis District under the authority of 
the Collective Agreement Act. 

The accused had had a certificate for 
the St. Hyacinthe District. She had asked 
the committee’s agent for an opportunity 
to undergo an examination as to her 
competence but none had been given. She 
was convicted by a Justice of the Peace 
in Sherbrooke, and her appeal to the Court 
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of Sessions of the Peace was dismissed. 
She then applied to the Superior Court 
for a review of the evidence. 

Mr. Justice Surveyer held that the 
powers of the boards of examiners estab- 
lished by the joint committees to test the 
competence of candidates are restricted to 
their respective districts, that the defendant 
was required to secure a certificate for the 
Sherbrooke. district before practising her 
trade there, that the Supreme Court of 
Canada in 1944 had recognized the wide 
powers of joint committees in Le Comité 
Paritaire v. Dominion Blank Book Co. 
(L.G., 1945, p. 15384), that the joint com- 
mittee had authority to prohibit the 
carrying on of a trade by an uncertificated 
person, that tests for certificates are given 
and graded according to the need for 
craftsmen, and that it was not for the 
Superior Court to question the validity of 
the evidence as to the facts of the case, 
including the authority given by. the 
committee to lay the complaint, which 
had been accepted by the Judge of the 
Court of Sessions—Dubois v. Comité 
Paritaire des Barbiers, etc. (1948) Cour 
Supérieure. 96. 


City Collects Damages from Third Party 
to Amount of Compensation 
Paid its Workman. 


An employee of the City of Montreal, 
driving a snow-scraper on a city street, 
was thrown to the roadway when a truck 
going in the same direction at a speed of 
20 miles an hour struck the scraper. The 
injured man was unable to work from 
January 15 to March 10, 1945. 

Under the Quebec Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, a municipal corporation is itself 
liable to pay compensation due its 
employees. Where a worker is injured 
under circumstances which entitle him 
or his dependants to an action against a 
person other than his employer, the worker 
may claim compensation or bring an 
action. If he claims compensation, his 
right of action against the third party 
passes to the employer if the latter is 
liable for the compensation. 

In this case, the injured man elected to 
claim compensation which, with his hospital 
and medical expenses, amounted to $175.80. 
The City then sued the truck driver for 
this amount. On November 7, 1947, Mr. 
Justice Collins of Montreal Superior Court, 
in awarding the amount claimed, stated 
that the defendant had taken a risk in 
passing the scraper, and, on the ground of 
insufficient evidence, he rejected the 


defendant’s contention that the scraper 
skidded into the truck—City of Montreal 
uv. Briere (1948) Cour Supérieure 62. 


Post-Office Helper is Servant of the 
Crown—Not Subject to Saskatchewan 
Minimum Wage Legislation. 


On April 28, 1948, the Supreme Court of 
Canada, in an unanimous judgment, held 
that provincial minimum wage legislation 
does not apply to persons hired by a 
postmaster to assist in the work of the 
Post. Office. 

The case arose from the conviction, on 
February 20, 1947, of the postmistress at 
Maple Creek, Saskatchewan, for failing to 
pay an assistant taken into the Post Office 
for December, 1946, the minimum wage 
fixed under the Saskatchewan Minimum 
Wage Act. Her conviction was affirmed 
by the Saskatchewan Court of Appeal on 
May 5 (L.G., 1947, p. 847), which held 
that the assistant, Fleming, was not under 
the control of the Post Office authorities, 
that he was not employed pursuant to any 
statute but merely was the servant of the 
postmistress, and that the Saskatchewan 
Minimum Wage Act applied. 

As the charge was laid under the 
Summary Convictions Act of Saskat- 
chewan, there was no appeal to the 
Supreme Court of Canada but by order 
of the Governor in Council the question 
was referred to the Court for final deter- 
mination as to whether or not the Court 
of Appeal was right in holding that the 


Minimum Wage Act was applicable to 


Fleming’s employment. 

The Supreme Court, after examining 
the facts, pointed out that Sec. 91 (5) of 
the British North America Act vests in 
the Parliament of Canada the exclusive 
power to legislate with respect to the 
“Postal Service”. Further, the contention 
could not be upheld, that, in the absence 
of any Dominion legislation in relation to 
the Postal Service fixing the minimum wage 
to be paid to employees in the position 
of Fleming, the Provincial Minimum Wage 
Act applied. As stated by Lord Maugham 
in The Debt Adjustment Act Reference 
(1943) A.C., p. 356, at p. 370:— 

It follows that legislation coming in 
pith and substance within one of the 
classes specially enumerated in S, 91 is 
beyond the legislative competence of the 
provincial legislatures under 8S. 92. In 
such a case it is immaterial whether the 
Dominion has or has not dealt with the 
subject by legislation, or to use other 
well-known words, whether that legisla- 
tive field has or has not been occupied 
by the legislation of the Dominion 
Parliament. 


Under the authority of Sec. 91 (5) of 
the British North America Act, the 
Parliament of Canada enacted the Post 
Office Act which provides for the setting 
up of a Post Office Department for the 
superintendence and management of the 
Postal Service of Canada under the 
direction of the Postmaster General. Sec. 
6 of the Act provides for the appointment 
by the Governor im Council of the Deputy 
Postmaster General and continues:— 

6. (2) Such other officers, clerks and 
servants as are necessary for the proper 
conduct of the business of the department 


may be employed in the manner author- 
ized by law. 


The Court cited the statutory authority 
(Sec. 7, paragraphs (w) and (x) ) for the 
making of regulations for the conduct of 
the business of the Post Office Department. 

Under the powers so given the Post- 
master General issued “general instruc- 
tions relating to Post Offices on the 
revenue basis.” Par. 8 reads:— 

8. Assistants—Every Postmaster should 
appoint an assistant so that the office will 
not be left without a qualified person to 
perform the duties during his own 
necessary absence. 

Assistants must not be under 16 years 
of age and must subscribe to the oath of 
office. 

Subject to age limit, satisfactory char- 
acter and ability the Postmaster may 
employ his own staff, and must engage 
such assistants as are actually required 
to satisfactorily carry on the work and 
adequately serve the public. 


It was further stated that Mrs. Graham’s 
appointment as postmistress under the 
Civil Service Act, 1918, carried with it the 
authority “to provide, supervise and pay 
the necessary staff of employees” and that 
it was within her competence to engage 
Fleming to assist her. According to Sec. 
9, Par. (ce) of the “Post. Office » Act; 
“‘employed in the Canada Post Office’ 
applies to any person employed in any 
business of the Post Office of Canada”. 

It seemed clear, in the opinion of the 
Court, 


that the staff of the Postal Service in- 
cludes persons carrying out duties of the 
service who are not, in a direct con- 
tractual sense, employees of the Crown. 


Under the statutory provisions quoted 
above, Fleming’s work was that of a Post 
Office employee as defined in the Post Office 
Act, and the regulations thereunder (Sec. 
7 (w) and (x) ). Moreover, he was sub- 
ject to the inspection, supervision and 
suspension provided for in the Act. 

The Chief Justice, in his opinion, said 
that it had been held by the Supreme 
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Court of Canada In the Matter of Legis- 
tive Jurisdiction over Hours of Labour 
(1925) S.C.R., p. 505, that Parliament can 
legislate as to labour of servants of the 
Dominion, and that as a rule a province 
has no authority to regulate the hours of 
employment of -the servants of the 
Dominion Government. The same thing, 
in his view, must be said of the wages of 
persons “employed in the business of the 
Post Office of Canada”. 

Further, it was pointed out:— 

If the postmistress were not in the Civil 


Service, but had entered into a contract 
by which the postal work at Maple Creek 


could be said to have been farmed out to 
her as an independent contractor, it might 
be that any person taken on was engaged 
in her service. But here she is acting as 
a Government employee; and as she has 
not undertaken to carry out personally all 
the postal work at Maple Creek, it cannot 
be said that the assistant is helping her 
to do her own work.... 

The Provincial law, then, deals with the 
employment of an employee in the busi- 
ness of the employer; here the person 
charged as employer has in fact no busi- 
ness; the actual work for which the wages 
are earned is done in the service of the 
Crown; the Crown in these features of 
the postal administration is not amenable 
to provincial legislation. Williams v. 
Graham, Supreme Court of Canada, April 
28, 1948. 


SELECTED DECISIONS OF UMPIRE 
UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the 
Umpire under the provisions of the Unemployment Insur- 


ance Act. 


Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, 


designated CU-B, and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that when a person has been unem- 
ployed for a considerable length of time 
and suitable employment is offered to 
him in another area the provisions of 
the Act are such that he ought to accept 
such employment even if it is not in his 
home district.—CU-B 139 (9 October, 
1946.) 


MATERIAL FACTS OF THE CASE: 

The claimant, a single man, aged 41 
years, registered for employment as a 
linotypist was last employed in that 
capacity. from’ February 17, 1931 to 
July 12, 1945 at 80 cents per hour. On 
November 5, 1945 he filed claim for 
benefit which was allowed. 

On January 8, 1946 the local office of 
the Commission notified him by special 
messenger of employment in his usual 
occupation at $30 to $35 for a 48-hour 
week. This, although somewhat less than 
the wages he formerly received, is the 
prevailing rate of pay in the district, which 
is 180 miles from the claimant’s place of 
residence. The claimant refused to apply 
for the situation and the Insurance Officer 
disqualified him for a period of six weeks 
commencing January 21 and_ ending 
March 38, 1946, under Section 43 (b) (i) 
of the Act. 
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From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees on the grounds that 
he had to give between'50 and 55 per cent 
of his salary to help his family and that 
he could not possibly live away from home 
on the remainder of his earnings. 

The Court of Referees, by a majority 
decision, upheld the decision of the Insur- 
ance Officer. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire 
from the decision of the Court of Referees 
on the following grounds:— 


1. My mother is a widow, she is 77 
years old and has always lived in Quebec; 
she has been a widow for ten years and 
she is my dependent. 

2. It would have been impossible to 
bring her with me. I would have been 
obliged to pay room and board away from 
home. The rest of my salary would have 
been used to help my mother. 

3. If I would have worked in another 
city, I would have lost all my oppor- 
tunities to find employment in this city 
where I have all my obligations. 

4. If I was alone without any dependent, 
it would have pleased me to go where the 
employment office of the Unemployment 
Insurance would have sent me. 

For all these reasons I believe that the 
Umpire of the Unemployment Insurance 
will be able to find that I am right. 


DECISION: 


The Umpire’s decision was that the 
claimant should be disqualified and gave 
as his reasons :— 

The facts of the case indicate that the 
claimant had been unemployed for some 
length of time and that he was unable to 
obtain employment in the city where he 
resided. Where a person has been unem- 
ployed for such a length of time and 
suitable employment is offered to him in 
another area, the provisions of the Act 
are such that he ought to accept such 
employment, when offered to him, even if 
it is not in his home district. 

In this instance the claimant, from the 
commencement of his unemployment, has 
expressed strong objection to leaving his 
home town. The claimant definitely 
declares that he would not leave for any 
consideration to work away from home 
and this appears to have been the real 
reason for his refusal. The work offered 
was at the accepted rate of pay in the 
district for this class of labour and, there- 
fore, was suitable employment. As to the 
domestic circumstances of the claimant, he 
has not shown that they were of such a 
nature as to prevent him from accepting 
the employment offered. 


Held that settlement of a labour dispute 
does not imply that the stoppage of work 
due to same has ceased.—CU-B 144 
(2 November, 1946.) 


MATERIAL FACTS OF THE CASE: 

The claimant, a single man, aged 30 
years, was employed as a labourer by a 
steel company from 1939 to July 138, 1946, 
when he lost his employment by reason 
of a stoppage of work due to a labour 
dispute. On October 7, 1946, the claimant 
filed a claim for benefit because on 
October 3, 1946, a settlement of the 
dispute had been agreed upon. 

The Insurance Officer disallowed the 
claim as the stoppage of work due to the 
labour dispute had not ceased. 

From this decision the union, of which 
the claimant. is a member, appealed to a 
Court of Referees. The claimant was 
represented by officials of his union. 
Evidence revealed that a settlement of 
the dispute had been arranged with the 
employees by the Steel Controller on 
October 3 but that the steel company did 
not assent to the terms of the settlement 
until October 9, 1946. 


The Court of Referees, by an unanimous 
decision, allowed the claim stating in 
part :— 

1. That the labour dispute which 
resulted in the stoppage of work at the 
plant on July 15, 1946 terminated on 
October 3, 1946, and 

2. That the stoppage of work which 
was in existence on October 7 when the 
claim for benefit was made, was not a 
result of a labour dispute which com- 
menced July 15, 1946. 


The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees and based his appeal partly on 
the following grounds:— 

1. That the Court of Referees was in 
error in deciding that the said labour 
dispute terminated on October 3, 1946. 

2. That the plant could not go into 
substantial production immediately upon 

- the termination of the dispute on October 

9, 1946, and the stoppage of work con- 

tinued beyond October 9, 1946. 

3. That the stoppage of work resulting 
from the said labour dispute on July 15, 
1946 was continuing on October 7, 1946, 
the date upon which the claimant filed a 
claim for benefit. 

4. That under Section 39 of the revised 
Unemployment Insurance Act of 1946, the 
claimant should be disqualified for the 
receipt of benefits so long as the stoppage 
of work continues. 


DECISION: 


The Umpire’s decision was that the 
claim should be disallowed and gave as” 
his reasons :— 


I have carefully considered the argu- 
ments that were given before me in person 
by an official of the Commission and 
counsel for the union. I have also care- 
fully examined the exhibits and submis- 
sions placed before me. 

The Section of the Act which applies in 
this case, namely 39 (1) of the amended 
Act of 1946, states as follows:— 

An insured person shall be disqualified 
from receiving benefit if he has lost his 
employment by reason of a stoppage of 
work due to a labour dispute at the 
factory ... but this disqualification shall 
last only so long as the stoppage of work 
continues. 


The Section of the Act referred to is 
in no way ambiguous. It very definitely 
implies that an insured person who has 
lost his employment by reason of a labour 
dispute shall be disqualified from receipt 
of benefit so long as the stoppage of work 
continues. When a plant has been closed 
down by reason of a labour dispute, it is 
generally the case that some time must 
elapse before there can be a reasonable 
resumption of operations at such premises. 
This is particularly so in the case of a 
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steel mill where there must be a necessary 
lapse of time before the blast furnaces can 
again be put into operation so as to allow 
a resumption of work. 

It will be generally agreed that the 
settlement of a labour dispute does not 
imply that the stoppage of work due to 
same has ceased. The two terms are in 
no way synonymous. 

Further no hard and fast rule can be 
laid down under the Act as to when a 
stoppage of work ceased to exist as the 
result of a labour dispute. Each case will 
have to be determined on its merits. In 
some instances a reasonable resumption of 
operations might be possible immediately 
after a settlement of a labour dispute. In 
other instances. there may have to be a 
certain lapse of time before a reasonable 
resumption can take place. 


From the arguments advanced and the 
submissions and facts before me, I have 
come to the conclusion that October 15, 
1946 is the day on which there was a 
reasonable resumption of operations and 
for ‘the purposes of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act the stoppage of work ceased 
on, this day. 

Under the circumstances, I consider the 
Court of Referees erred in their decision 
when they decided that the stoppage of 
work had ceased on the day the settlement 
of the strike took place, namely October 3, 
1946. 

My decision, therefore, is that the 
stoppage of work within the meaning of 
the Act, ceased at midnight on the 14th 
day of October, 1946. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE STATISTICS: 


MARCH, 1948 


Reports prepared by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics state that during 
March, 1948, a total of 76,248 claims for 
Unemployment Insurance benefit was 
recorded in local offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, compared 
with 88,016 in February and 53,333 during 
March, 1947. Revised claims (that is, 
reconsiderations of existing claims) included 
in these totals, numbered 12,379 in March, 
11,293 in February and 9,658 in March last 
year. Thus, initial and renewal claims, 
representing largely new cases of recorded 
unemployment among insured persons, 
totalled 63,869 during March, 1948, 76,723 
during February, 1948, and 43,675 during 
March, 1947. 

The number of ordinary claimants on 
the live employment register at March 31 
was 136,356 (107,777 males and 28,579 
females) compared with 146,074 (116,676 
males and 29,398 females) at February 28 
and 108,291 (80,451 males and 22,840 
females) at March 31, 1947. Ordinary 
claimants are those who are claiming 
benefit on a full-time basis, that is, are 
either separated from their previous employ- 
ment or have been laid off for a time. In 
addition, there were 5,249 (4,516 males and 
733 females) other claimants on the live 





* See Tables E-1 to E-7. 
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register at March 31 as against 7,279 (6,444 
males and 835 females) at February 28, 
and 3,755 (3,488 males and 317 females) at 
March 31, 1947.. Other claimants are 
mainly short-time claimants, that is, those 
who have been put on short-time at their 
places of employment. 

A total of 86,056 claims was handled at 
adjudicating centres during March, includ- 
ing 1,472 referred to Courts of Referees 
and 1,292 revised claims representing special 
requests not granted, that is, requests for 
ante-dating, extension of the two-year 
period and dependency rate of benefit). 
Of the remaining cases handled, 62,386 
were considered entitled to benefit and 
20,906 not entitled to benefit. 

The chief reasons given by adjudicating 
officers for considering claimants not 
entitled to benefit during March were: 
“insufficient contributions while in insur- 
able employment” 9,384 cases, “voluntarily 
left employment without just cause” 4,618 
cases, “not unemployed” 2,392 cases, and 
“refused an offer of work and neglected an 
opportunity to work” 1,675 cases. 

During March, 154,754 persons drew one 
or more benefit payments amounting to 
$6,629,826 for 3,364,791 compensated unem- 
ployed days compared with 138,417 persons 


paid $5,017,492 for 2,544,452 compensated 
days in February and 109,625 persons paid 
$4,479,875 for 2,304,914 days during March, 
1947. Thus, the average duration of the 
unemployment compensated was 21-7 days 
in March, 18-4 days in February and 21-0 
days in March last year. The average 
amount of benefit paid per beneficiary was 
$42.84 in March, $36.25 im February and 
$40.87 during March, 1947. The average 
amount of benefit paid per compensated 
day of unemployment was $1.97 in March, 
$1.97 in February and $1.94 in March last 
year. 


WAGE RATES, HOURS 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for the month ending March 31, 1948, 
showed ‘3,407,737 employees were issued 
with insurance books and had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1947, an increase of 49,753 since February 
28, 1948. 

As at March 31, 1948, 189,799 employers 
were registered as having insurable 
employees representing a decrease of 914 
since February 28, 1948. 


AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE LOGGING INDUSTRY, 1947" 


Approximately 107,000 workers were reported engaged im 
logging operations in 1947. The index of wage rates for 
Canada, based on rates in 1939, had reached 195°6, with a 
figure of 223-4 for the coastal region of British Columbia. 
The six-day week was common in the seasonal operations 
of Eastern Canada while nearly all the British Columbia 
Coastal workers were on a five-day, 40-hour week. 


Two regions are dealt with separately 
in this article, namely the coastal area of 
British Columbia and Eastern Canada, 
which includes Ontario, Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia. The reason for 
this is the great difference in woods oper- 
ations in these two regions. Owing to the 
fact that the timber is much larger than 
in Eastern Canada, the industry in British 
Columbia is more highly mechanized. 
Operating methods and therefore occupa- 
tions are considerably different. The 
Prairie Provinces and the inland area of 
British Columbia have not been included. 

The material for Eastern Canada covers 
the last pay period preceding February 1, 
1947, for the woods operations, with addi- 
tional data on the spring river drive 
reported in July. Since logging in British 
Columbia is a year-round operation, the 
usual survey time, the last pay period prior 
to October 1, has been maintained. Because 
of the size of the logs and the mountainous 
nature of the country, the river drive is 
not used for transporting the timber as in 
the East, and the logs are either emptied 
directly into the ocean by means of 





*The information in this article was prepared 
from data obtained in the general annual survey 
of wage rates and hours of labour for 1947 made 
by the Research and Statistics Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Employers were asked to 
report on certain conditions of work as well as to 
give, by occupation, their straight-time wage or 
salary rates or the average straight-time earnings 
for employees on piecework. In arriving at the 
average wage rates shown in the accompanying 
tables, both time and piecework averages have 
been weighed by the number of employees in 
each occupation as reported by contributing firms. 
A range of rates is shown for each average which 
is based on the middle 80 per cent of the employees 
used in the average. By excluding the extremely 
high and extremely low rates in the distribution, 
the limits are shown which include the great 
majority of the workers. The rates for all workers 
in each occupation are included in the averages, 
however. These rates are preliminary but it is 
anticipated that final figures which will appear in 
the annual report, Wage Rates and Hours of Labour 
in Canada, 1947, will show no significant change. 

For a summary of provincial legislation on work- 
ing conditions, see Provincial Labour Standards 
Concerning Child Labour, Annual Holidays, Hours 
of Work, Minimum Wages and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, an annual publication of the Legisla- 
tion Branch of the Department of Labour. 

This is the first of a series of articles dealing with 
1947 information by industry; comparable data on 
1946 material for other industries was published 
monthly in the Lasour Gazetre from July, 1947, 
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flumes and towed to the mills or are 
brought out by rail. 
Indices of wage rates shown below give 


comparative figures, based on rates in 1939 


as 100. The index for Western Canada is 
based on rates in the coastal area of 
British Columbia only. 


Eastern Western 
Year Canada Canada Canada 
TOS ORR rhe ates 100.0 100.0 100.0 
OAD Aeaeer: ten te seek 104.9 105.9 101.1 
gE A Ua Peete Fir 114.0 114.8 110.8 
DAD ieee tcc hy a 125.9 124.9 129.7 
TO4 3 Gite Wee 143.1 142.0 147.5 
PGA eR. Stood 146.1 143.2 156.8 
WO De ae teak th Lose3 a lera: 160.5 
OA Get era sAe ec lGic4 162.8 184.9 
MORO EN ores 195.6 188.2 223.4 





* Preliminary. 


Although the Western Canada index of 
wage rates lagged behind that for Eastern 
Canada until 1942, it was well ahead of 
the latter by 1947. The index for 1947 for 
Western Canada revealed the fact that 
average rates had more than doubled in 
that area since 1939. 


Eastern Logging 


In compiling data on the logging 
industry in Eastern Canada, returns from 
177 establishments, employing some 94,000 
workers, were used. More than half of 
the men were employed in Quebec camps. 

Two-thirds of the workers reported in 
the survey were in 26 establishments 
employing over 1,000 workers each, while 
slightly more than half the establishments, 
employing not. more than 150 workers each, 


_ accounted for only six per cent of the total 


employment. 

Separate information on river driving 
operations was obtained in 72 returns from 
companies which reported some 22,100 men 
on this work during the 1947 drive; two- 
thirds of these men were employed in the 
Province of Quebec. 


Collective Agreements.—Ontario was the 
only province in Eastern Canada in which 
union agreements were reported and these 
were mainly in establishments at the Head 
of the Lakes. A total of 20,200 employees 
in 21 of the 66 establishments were covered 
by agreements, which in all cases were 
with the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America (Woods Division). 


Wage Rates (Table II)—This table 
shows 1947 average wage rates for selected 
occupations In Eastern Logging, the general 
level of which had risen by more than 88 
per cent over 1939. Enght of the nine 
occupations shown are paid on a daily time 
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rate. Board and lodging for these are 
provided by the employer in addition to 
the rates shown, with an average reported 
value of from 60 to 70 cents per day. 
For pulpwood cutters, who are paid on a 
piecework basis, the average straight-time 
earnings shown represent a gross amount 
from which the worker must pay his board. 

While 1947 wage rates in this industry 
in Eastern Canada showed an average 
increase of 16 per cent over rates in 1946, 
this was not in the nature of a single 
general increase. Since the workers are 
not fully organized and. are not covered by 
collective agreement except to some extent 
in Western Ontario, rates tend to be less 
standardized. 

For Eastern Canada as a whole, the 
average wage rates of time workers in 
1947 ranged from $3.66 per day for 
cookees to about $5.50 for blacksmiths and 
cooks. Increases over 1946 were from 28 
to 94 cents per day. Average earnings 
of pulpwood cutters in 1947 were 93 cents 
higher, at $7.15 per day. No clear pattern 
of wage differential was apparent. between 
the Maritimes, Quebec and Ontario; how- 
ever, average wage rates for the majority 
of occupations in 1947 were somewhat 
higher in Quebee than in either of the 
other regions. 


Standard Hours of Work (Table III) — 
Hither an eight, nine or ten-hour day, six 
days per week was reported in practically 
all of the returns. The 84 establishments 
which reported working a ten-hour day 
accounted for 60 per cent of the total 
employment; the 40 establishments on an 
eight-hour day included 25 per cent, while 
another 14 per cent in 40 establishments 
were reported working a nine-hour day. 


Overtime Rates of Pay.—The majority 
of the establishments in Eastern Canada 
did not report overtime rates, due prob- 
ably to the fact that the industry is a 
seasonal one. 

Only 11 of the 177 establishments whose 
returns were used reported premium pay 
for overtime. In all but a few cases, pay- 
ment was at a rate of time and one-half, 
with one reporting time and one-quarter 
for Sunday and holiday. overtime, another 
double time on Sundays and one other a 
premium of 40 cents per hour for overtime 
during the work week. 


Vacations with Pay.—Since logging oper- 
tions are seasonal, paid vacations are not 
particularly applicable to this industry. 
However, 55 establishments reported vaca- 
tions with pay to their permanent 
employees, exclusive of office or salaried 


staff. The majority gave one week after 
one year of service, with a few of these 
reporting a vacation of two weeks after 
either five or ten years of service. The 
remaining establishments gave two weeks 
after one year of service. 


British Columbia (Coastal) 


The Logging Industry in the coastal 
region of British Columbia is a year-round 
operation. In this as in other respects it 
differs from Eastern Canada where opera- 
tions are seasonal. 

Returns from 93 establishments, employ- 
ing 10,600 workers during the survey period, 
were used in compiling data on the 
industry in this area. Although 70 per 
cent of the establishments employed not 
more than 100 workers each, they accounted 
for only 24 per cent of the employment 
ii the industry; more than half the 
workers were in 20 establishments employ- 
ing between 150 and 500 workers each. 

Collective Agreements.—Of the 93 estab- 
lishments who submitted returns in the 
1947 survey, 71 reported 9,600 employees, 
or 93 per cent of the total employment, 
under collective agreement, in all cases 
with the International Woodworkers of 
America. 


Wage Rates (Table IV) —Wage rates in 
the coastal area of British Columbia in 
1947 were 20 per cent higher than in 1946. 
The main reasons for this substantial 
increase were an increase of $1 per day, 
effective June 20, 1947, as a result of 
negotiations between operators and the 
International Woodworkers of America, 
along with an unprecedented gain in the 
average piecework earnings of about 2,000 
fallers and buckers, in addition to the 
increase in their basic rate. 

Table IV shows average wage rates in 
1947 in a selected list of occupations. 
Increases in average rates over 1946 ranged 
from 71 cents per day for Locomotive 
Engineers to $1.37 for Cooks, along with 


an increase of $3.94 per day for fallers 
and buckers, who are predominantly on 
pilecework. 


Standard Hours of Work.—¥"ighty 
establishments, employing 95 per cent of 
the total number of workers, were reported 
working a five-day week. All but one of 
these reported a 40-hour week; the excep- 
tion, on a 44-hour week, worked an extra 
hour each day from Monday to Thursday 
inclusive. 

Weekly hours inthe 13 establishments 
working a six-day week ranged from 42 to 
48 hours, with ten of the establishments 
on a 44-hour week. The three other estab- 
lishments, working either a 42 or 48-hour 
week, were on a seven or eight-hour day. 


Overtime Rates of Pay.—Time and one- 
half was the only premium rate reported 
with the exception of one establishment 
reporting a payment of double time for 
Sunday work. Of those giving information 
on overtime through the work week, 74 
establishments reported a rate of time and 
one-half after daily hours had been worked 
while 12 gave it only after 40 hours in 
the week and in another case, only after 
44 hours. The two establishments report- 
ing a standard work week of 48 hours gave 
time and one-half after 40 hours. 

Sixty-one of the establishments on a 
five-day week reported a rate of time 
and one-half for Saturday work. In 69 
cases, payment for Sunday work was 
reported at time and one-half, while work 
on observed statutory holidays was 
reported at this same rate in 74 instances. 
The remaining establishments either did 
not give overtime information or stated 
no overtime was worked. 


Vacations with Pay.—Of the 87 estab- 
lishments giving information on paid vaca- 
tions all but two, who gave one week after 
six months of service, reported an initial 
vacation of one week after one year of 
service. 





TABLE 1,—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 
LOGGING INDUSTRY IN EASTERN CANADA, 1947 
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TABLE I.—WAGE RATES IN EASTERN CANADA LOGGING, 1947(1) 


Norz.—Board and lodging are supplied in addition to rates shown except in the case of pulpwood 
cutters to whom lodging only is supplied. Where board is supplied, the average value is 65 cents per 
day. 














Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate! of Rates 
per Day per Day 
$ $ 
Blacksmiths 

PUASLETD CANA G.. Ju ROU Oa OUD Nn Wan Nnee tamer Seda einai Sy Re RN a Seb? y Medi 5 ni one een 
AVP ATTULIIIG (EEO VIM CORD Sarihr piae ehra CUMS MN cl cue i  By TU da Guth Ie 4-76 4-75-5-00 
aN: boo) CROP MD va ane oy Ma RARER eae IEE CERI RES EIEN tech ON SR a a OR 5-60 4-50-6-73 
COWETA ars Sy LURING eee Cte Ue ale Mitoe aM en Von CN bc Aa My 5:55 4-81-6-50 

Choppers, Cutters and Sawyers 

UROCOTRUR BITC Lh ty ee eee Met ne OER em See it FO L0 a Nel? Nea Ne AG Gee Pee een RP 
Wraritinre Ee rOvinces tar mie Sar om ene may gene ern ce yh ccd 2 Nt a 4-4] 4-05-5-00 
UTNe] aoe OIRO Ray “emon U i ert aia, A ASE ECM a aan i ih Nee aD eat 4-06 3: 46-4- 80 
Oo on aL MAND A Benet gt TG No sh Wp SEBEL St a NdeI DT 3°87 3:08-4:75 

Cooks 

BASE ORTINE OTIALCLAIR Ss Cau Ulu in crane Ye idk ot AT a sc GTR ae Ree ale a 2 
MATIC ETOVINCOS eli ti Mace arent eto i tar Se ut ania 5-49 4-69-5-75 
HEDRONS Aue iat nae Re RETR tea ere ek Chae nie Me alae 5-47 4-17-6-00 
CECE: tarts Wa eC OOD MEER Aka Liga) pe Uk oS el a 5-03. 4-17-6-43 

Cookees 

i ASLCT OARS Ay... MEL aM ee Mean ERC LOS Suck ak ae igs SOB Mai inal cee bataper teas 
WEATIOICTE TO TGC Vay WT TR ctr tte NN ema R oe 0 ae ys a a 3:68 3-25-4-00 
By ntcs a fe emt BLM RANG UY Oe BAST, at in DCA ie iat Masha hae sata 3°79 3-00-4-50 
COOREATIO Me sc iene ba An ate LR aan Le Mma th eA ike OY ip Pr 2) a ON Me 2-92 2-50-3-50 

Loaders } 

LNACU Pal yi Oren take Coens Ae sbi Ned A RAL Oe ee i 3) ae a PE YE ol Tas! Bh eo We Aira OMAR Sd 
WESTLUNIC REOWEnCCe tae ee hee fe eel Le ald ye cig ne San lg i eet 4-17 4-00-4-25 
ROCCO NO Mim mnt Ne Re cio Ge ee Mirae et a Be tank Sk Ul Heme na 3:97 3-50-4-00 
CGAL IOS Auae ae ite Me IMT Ae IRE LO RUS gee kl ni ME OY ee 3-73 2-89-5-00 

River Drivers 

VE Se ok Arey me RU Ad 08. (OIG) RE dR RT eT Ro, ASA GIST Mh iire NPE in oth 
EATER ICO TOV INCOSE eM me Uns Maar mel ma onl eel i (neh ies 4-53 4-00-5-50 
MS) oa ka PW LIER Ae a A CRA an TE ea tence, Wen hat Noae i ae 4-42 4-00-5-50 
Ontario...... Bila Seren fee A oe I he Ad SURMISE SV RG 5-03 4-50-6-00 

Road Cutters 

BAC GO UH AO OTA C fi, ieee, icone wits MEE em ence ok 2 kel BOO 7h 1k a ee 
A ONRACTR WUE BAN Gopi 1c SUSU Arche Sa a 7) a bk INES fot A Om Er Ai 3-98 3°85-4-00 
COME OO NICE NG Noni RG a RW RA TRAN Ae. OC SME EG Oe 4 20) id Ne ee 4-18 3:46-5:39 
SN O70 Eee et pop A RM Oh TAI ak es OU aban RT 4 eg 2-69-3-85 

Teamsters 

Ugg a ES va ERR Ma a Umea Me eva AR las Ke LAT) Oa MON a CS a, Ene RPE EEL et 
WIATICINMenL TOVINCO SE cr ted un MeN INNA WORE Sia 2: Mal ub ho Wena ae 4-35 4-00-4-50 
HM OCa ERA eet eer tia cit NCATE b NEW CMON Cee 9's: vs u's siuly 'schgdy td a eck etele 5-00 4-00-6-05 
NOC Crm me TR MOURN eee cnr Sr ahs Wal as hae pete ea 6" YE CONT 3-93 3-08-5-00 

Pulpwood Cutters (?) 

EES SCESUET Et 9 eis “PR ACE sist Supe HA Ld a Rg Yes Us tebe, Pee ea APL 
Ler MUiTCUa TON DOS I MOR nae ribet e i ay Rie ne eS ig 6-10 5-50-7-40 
SOUR CI ary Ne MMR g Reapaitte SiC ha Ak Wie O's 4 oso picca'n AM aie easing 6d kth SG 7°17 6-11-8-00 
RCL a eer RT RRUT IE RM el Bea hls sg Ste sit Mee) Cd) 7°67 6-30-8-85 





(1) Preliminary. 
(2) On piece-work. 
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A maximum vacation of two weeks was 
reported by 52 establishments, after five 
years of service in 47 instances; the 
remaining five establishments reported that 
only one or two years of service were 
required. 





Statutory Holidays.—Although all estab- 
lishments observed from six to eight 
statutory holidays in the year, only seven 
establishments reported paying for all those 
observed, while in two other instances only 
two of the total holidays were with pay. 


TABLE IIf.—_STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS FOR MALE EMPLOYEES 
IN THE LOGGING INDUSTRY IN EASTERN CANADA, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 


1947 
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TABLE IV.—WAGE RATES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA COASTAL LOGGING, 1947(*) 


Norr.—Lodging, but not board except for cooks, is supplied in addition to rates shown. 
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Average Range 
Occupation Wage Rate of Rates 
per Day per Day 
$ $ 
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(4) Preliminary. (2) Predominant rate. 


(3) With board. 


(4) Mostly piece-work. 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the 
Research and Statistics Branch, Department of Labour on the basis 
of returns from the National Employment Service, reports from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


CURRENT 
EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


In response to seasonal influences, employment has under- 
gone steady advances since early in March. By the end of 
April, unemployment, which at the winter peak was only 
3-2 per cent of the labour force, had fallen off appreciably 
and sporadic labour shortages were already apparent. The 
passage of the European Recovery Program in the United 
States had brightened the outlook for sustained high 
employment levels in many of the export industries. As 
early as March, the volume of immigration had broken 
all previous monthly records since 1930 and further gains 


were expected throughout the ensuing months of 1948. 


The seasonal upswing in employment 
which began in March will provide further 
stimulus for expansion until well on in 
the summer season. The seasonally unem- 
ployed of the winter months were rapidly 


being absorbed and by May labour 
shortages were expected to be fairly 
general. At no time during the seasonal 


slump had the unemployed accounted for 
more than 8:2 per cent of the labour 
force while employment levels had held 
at around 4,700,000 during the winter 
months. 

The basic outlook for employment had 
been improved with the passage of the 
$6 billion European Recovery Program by 
the United States Congress. This 
Program will sustain many of the present 
export markets for Canadian goods which 
were becoming ineffective because of 
dollar scarcities. 

The program for increased immigration 
during 1948 was well under way and, 
judging from the continued advance made 
in the first quarter over last year’s record, 
the 100,000 objective for immigration will 
be reached if not surpassed during 1948. 
Over 10,000 immigrants entered Canada 
during March, the highest monthly record 
since pre-depression years. The group 
movements of Displaced Persons, a com- 
ponent of the above total, have also been 
stepped up during the spring months, and, 
by the end of April, a total of 10,000 
persons had arrived since last summer to 
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to take up specific jobs in Canadian 
industry. The industrial distribution of 
the latter group was as follows: logging, 
36 per cent; domestic service, 21 per cent; 
mining, 13 per cent; construction, 10 per 
cent. textiles, 10 per cent; labourers for 
various industries, 10 per cent. . 

New capital investment during 1948, an 
indicator of future employment trends, 
will total approximately $2-8 billion, 
according to estimates prepared by the 
Department of Reconstruction and Supply 
(L.G., May, 1948, p. 443). Although this 
will be 17 per cent greater than the $2-4 
billion achieved in 1947, the increase ‘is 
almost entirely accounted for by the rise 
in prices. In terms of physical volume, 
new investment is expected to be approxi- 
mately equal to that of 1947. The 
fulfilment of the 1948 program will largely 
depend upon the uninterrupted flow of 
building supplies which will, in turn, rest 
upon the maintenance of industrial peace 
in the basic industries. 


Agriculture 


The farm labour force, which averages 
around 1,000,000 workers over the year, 
expanded appreciably during April and 
initial spring work began in areas where 
weather conditions permitted. Cold 
weather in general had retarded work and 
seeding was from one to two weeks behind 
schedule. In the Prairies, where flood 


EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, 1939 TO 1948 
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conditions had aggravated the slow season, 
little work had been done by the end of 
April. The situation was not serious as 
yet, however, and it was expected that 
seeding would be fairly general by the 
middle of May. 

Plants were already under way to meet 
seasonal labour requirements through a 
program of transferring workers under the 
direction of the National Employment 
Service. The first two interprovincial 
movements were expected to be larger 
than in 1947, despite the relief currently 
being received through immigration. 

First, the movement of girls from the 
Prairies to British Columbia for fruit 
picking was expected to require 1,000 
girls; in 1947 approximately 850 girls were 
transferred for this work. The movement 
was scheduled to begin around the middle 
of June. At the same time, Western help 
will be transferred to Ontario for haying. 


Estimates of needs in this program were © 


placed at 2,500 as against 1,000 workers 
transferred in 1947. 


Non-Agricultural Industry 


Industrial production reached a new high 
during the first quarter of 1948, despite 
seasonal influences and interruptions caused 
by power and gas shortages. The index 
of industrial production (1935-39=100) 
stood at 182-9 during March, as against 
179-6, the highest point reached in 1947. 
Employment correspondingly reflected an 
increase although seasonality had affected 
it to a greater extent than general produc- 
tion. At the beginning of March, the 
index of industrial employment, as 
reported by firms with 15 or more 
employees, totalled 189-0 (Base 1926= 
100). This index, although somewhat 
below the seasonal high attained in 
December was, nevertheless, 5 per cent 
above the level recorded one year before. 

The month of April saw a substantial 
over-all gain in employment, due mainly 
to accelerated activity in the seasonal 
industries. Construction work had opened 
up in all main areas although inclement 
weather and uncertain labour relations had 


slowed down expansion. In transportation, 


employment expanded in response to the 
opening up of inland waterways and 
removal of provincial bans on highway 
traffic. Manufacturing employment showed 
only minor advances during the month. 
An increase in the hourly rate of 


earnings and a longer work-week had 
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brought about a marked rise in weekly 
wages of hourly-rated workers in manu- 
facturing during February. At the same 
time, the rise in the cost of living was 
levelling off and real earnings (earnings 
computed in relation to the cost of living) 
were again pointing upwards. This uptrend 
contrasted with the substantial downward 
movement evident during the previous two 
months. Nevertheless, the rise was not 
sufficient to pick up the aggregate drop 
over the last three quarters of 1947 and, 
consequently, real earnings were still well 
below the level reported one year previous. 
At March 1, the index of real earnings 
(Av. 1946=100) stood at 103:1 as against 
101-0 and 106-1 one month and one year 
before respectively. 


The mining industry indicated relatively 
little change in employment during April; 
it was probable that employment stood 
at slightly over 68,000, the number recorded 
at February 21, the latest date of report- 
ing. Employment in the Maritime coal 
mines was steady with much reduced 
absenteeism and labour turnover. Tits 
was accompanied by an encouraging rise 
in daily production. Labour peace had 
been restored in all coal mines in Western 
Canada, with a few minor exceptions; 
employment, nevertheless, was falling off 
with the exit of farmers who had been 
employed in mines during the winter 
months. Metallic mines were indicating 
some expansion in staff but hirings in 
general were fewer than at this time last 
year. This was, in part, due to the 
absorption of displaced persons of whom 
1,218 had arrived by the end of April. 


Manufacturing employment, which 
totalled just over 1,200,000 in the latter 
part of February, had gained moderately 
during the following two months due both 
to cyclical and seasonal influences. 

The secondary textile industry had been 
forced to lay off some workers during the 
spring months because of material short- 
ages. This shortage resulted from restric- 
tions on the import of American-made 
textiles coupled with the failure of British 
goods to appear in the domestic market 
in any substantial degree. Primary textile 
industries, on the other hand, were 
endeavouring to fill the gap left by the 
reduced imports, and employment was 
increasing. Shipbuilding employment had 
declined, partially because of lack of con- 
tracts and also due to shortage of certain 
types of steel necessary to complete work 


on contracts on hand: This shortage was 
aggravated by the soft coal strike in the 
United States. Some weakness was 
evident in the rubber tire manufacturing 
industry as an over-supply situation had 
developed and employment was dropping 
slightly. Employment was still expanding 
in the agricultural implements industry. 
All other manufacturing groups were either 
stable or showing slight tendencies to 
expand. 

The demand for labour in the manu- 
facturing industries was markedly smaller 
than at this time last year. This did not 
necessarily mean any weakness in the 
general situation, but rather that the 
labour force was becoming more stable 
and labour turnover was considerably 
lower. Skilled workers were still in short 
supply. Labour relations were fairly stable 
during the month with only a few minor 
strikes in evidence. 


Construction work was getting under 
way during April and employment was 
estimated to be running 10 to 15 per. cent 
above that of last year. This increase had 
resulted primarily from the urgency of 
demand which sustained a fair amount of 
employment even through the generally 
inactive winter months. The latest Labour 
Force Survey of employment indicated 
that 219,000 workers were engaged in 
construction at the end of February. This 
represented a 17 per cent increase as com- 
pared with the 187,000 employed one year 
before. 

Contracts awarded marked a substantial 
advance over the relatively low level of 
January and February and by the end of 
April the aggregate value for the first four 
months ($209 million) exceeded the com- 
parative total for 1947 by slightly over 10 
per cent. Because of increased building 
costs, however, the physical volume of 
construction under contract would not yet 
equal that of 1947. 

A further boost in building costs 
appeared imminent at various trades in the 
construction industries placed their demand 
for substantial wage increases during the 
past month. A considerable number of 
settlements were reached during the month 
and from the material on hand it was 
probable that wage increases granted would 
average around 10 to 15 cents per hour. 

The situation in trade establishments 
remained relatively stable during April. 
Growing consumers’ resistance to higher 
price levels has definitely checked expan- 
sion in employment and there was little 
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possibility that this trend would be 
reversed under existing economic condi- 
tions. Employment at the end _ of 
February stood at 657,000, a drop of 
23,000 from the number reported in the 
middle of November, 1947. Labour needs 
have been smaller than at any time in 
the post-war period which, in part, was 
accounted for by the drop in labour turn- 
over. Nevertheless, jobs were available 
for the well-qualified or those willing to 
accept work in out-of-town areas. 


The service industries, which employed 
837,000 persons at the end of February, 
were experiencing more favourable employ- 
ment conditions than at any time since 
the initial years of the war. The current 
level of employment was 14 per cent above 
that of February, 1946, and 2 per cent 
beyond that of 1947. Marked improve- 
ment had been apparent in the stability 
of employment as labour turnover had 
declined appreciably. At the same time, 
the , serious shortage of domestics was 
eased to some extent, both through the 
immigration of Displaced Persons and by 
a slightly increased flow of Canadian 
women into household work. 


there were still 
qualified help in 


Nevertheless, 
openings for 


many 
garages, 


hotels, restaurants, laundries and other 
service establishments. The active tourist 
season expected this year will further 


aggravate these shortages. Students will 
provide the main source of employment 
for tourist resorts although there will also 
be an influx of service workers now 
employed in city establishments. Obtain- 
ing replacements for the latter group will 
be one of the chief problems in the indus- 
try during the summer months. 


Employment Service Activities 


The spring upswing had gained con- 
siderable strength by the end of April and 
unplaced applicants were 35,000 fewer than 
at the seasonal peak. The vunplaced 
totalling 165,000 at the end of April, were 
still above last year’s total but the differ- 
ence was now entirely confined to women. 


The registration of new applicants had 
fallen off appreciably by March—28,000) 
registered each week as against 38,000 in 
January. Nevertheless, recovery was 
sporadic until the latter part of April. The 
skilled and semi-skilled categories indi- 
cated the earliest improvement, applicants 
in this class accounting for 58 per cent of 
the total decline in the unplaced during 
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March. Recovery in the unskilled classi- 
fications was slow but by mid-April, 
construction was strengthening demand 
substantially. The season was. well 
advanced in some areas, especially Ontario, 
and labour shortages were already apparent. 
Clearance was being used to recruit addi- 
tional help, but, as formerly, housing 
shortages retarded the number of transfers 
actually effected. 

There was, of course, considerable 
activity taking place in the labour market 
which was not being channelled through 
the Employment Service. This situation 
was particularly true at this time of year 
when seasonal industries were drawing in 
their regular work force. Loggers were 


returrning to their farms; seamen were ~ 


being re-hired on their ships, and construc- 
tion gangs were again assembling, usually 
under agreements previously arranged 
between employer and employee. Also, 
with the more plentiful supply of labour, 
more workers were tending to be hired 
“at the gate” than in 1947. It was prob- 
able, therefore, that seasonal unemploy- 
ment, which at its peak was only 3-2 per 
cent of the labour force, may have been 
dissolving at a considerably more rapid 
rate than was indicated in the Employ- 
ment Service statistics. 

A minor improvement in placement 
activity was evident during March. Gains 
in the summer-active mining, construction 
and agricultural industries offset the con- 
tinued downtrend in logging placements. 
Industrial placements declined slightly. 
Increased hiring, being largely in the 


seasonal industries, was confined to male - 


workers; placements among women con- 
tinued at the February level. Marked 
improvement inthe placement rate was 
expected in April since 10 per cent more 
jobs were reported during March and a 
fair number of these openings were 
deferred until April. 

Fewer persons were claiming unemploy- 
ment insurance at the end of March than 
one month before. Live claims at the end 
of March stood at 136,356, as against 
146,074 one month earlier. However, the 
number of persons collecting benefits 
during March was substantially higher 
than in February. The time lag which 
occurs between the filing of claims and 
actual receipt of benefits accounted for the 
apparently contra-seasonal movement. The 
number in receipt of benefits during March 
(154,754) was higher than all previous 
records for 1947 and 1948 and was only 
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exceeded in two previous months—Feb- 
ruary and March of 1946. Unemployment 
in the post-war period had been relatively 
minor, nevertheless. In only one month 
since the inception of the Insurance Fund 
have benefits paid out exceeded contribu- 


tions into the Fund. This was during 
March, 1946. 
In the Executive and Professional 


offices, a steady flow of job-orders had 
been maintained throughout the winter 
months. Activity in this field tends to 
vary with fluctuations in labour supply 
rather than with changes in demand. The 
peak in placement work usually occurs 
during the spring when university gradu- 
ates are seeking work although the in- 
creased flow of immigrants during 1947 
bolstered placements later in the season. 
Placements during March averaged 47 per 
week leaving 2,402 applicants unplaced at 
the month-end. 

In general, there were positions avail- 
able for well-qualified professional or 
executive personnel, although there is an 
over-supply in a few occupations and 
among applicants with only average quali- 
fications. For example, the dental tech- 
nician field had been somewhat over- 
crowded in the past year. A large number 
were trained in the armed services but 
since demand in civilian work is relatively 
static, depending upon the number of 
dentists practising, jobs have not kept 
pace with the greatly increased supply of 
workers. Because of the specialized nature 
of the work, there are few related occupa- 
tions to which they can turn for alternative 
employment. 

By the end of April, university students 
seeking summer Jobs were beginning to 
enter the labour market. The outlook for 
technical students, especially engineers, 
was good and the large majority had 
secured jobs prior to leaving school. In 
the general course, the situation was less 
promising; several university centres, not- 
ably Vancouver, Winnipeg, Montreal and 
Halifax, had a fair number of unplaced 
students on file at the end of the month. 
Unskilled vacancies, which many would 
have to accept because of lack of specific 
training, were in shorter supply than in 
1947, especially in mining, transportation, 
and trade. These industries had previously 
provided a considerable number of jobs 
for student workers. However, as activity 
accelerates in construction, the majority 


of students now unplaced should be able 
to secure jobs in some type of building 
or related work. 


Regional Analysis 


The Maritime region was _ benefiting 
from accelerated activity in construction, 
fishing, and agriculture, and employment 
conditions showed definite improvement 
by the end of April. However, pockets 
of unemployment continued in the New 
Glasgow and Sydney areas and even full 
seasonal activity will probably not provide 
sufficient work for the jobless in these 
districts. 

The fishing industry was now in the 

initial stages of expansion following the 
break in spring weather. Deep-sea fishing 
was becoming more active and lobster 
fishing will begin shortly. Fish processing 
plants were about to open which will 
provide jobs for hundreds of workers, 
especially women. Because of the lower 
prices and increased competition for 
markets, however, it was doubtful if over- 
all employment levels in the fishing 
industry would reach those of 1947. 
* Construction work was accelerating and 
marked reduction in the unemployed, 
especially skilled men, took place during 
April. Greater construction activity was 
expected in the forthcoming season than 
in 1947. Forecasts by the Department of 
Reconstruction and Supply estimated that 
$25 million will be spent on new capital 
investment as against $21 million in 1947. 
A heavy program of public works projects, 
especially in Nova Scotia, was responsible 
to a large extent for the expansion. 


The Quebec region experienced the usual 
spring upswing in employment during April. 
The increase in activity this year was 
somewhat later than in 1947 since con- 
struction work was slow in starting and 
the logging drive was held up until May. 
Nevertheless, labour _ shortages . were 
developing by the end of April, especially 
in the larger industrial centres. 

Employment conditions in the rural 
areas of Quebec, however, had been 
unfavourable during the spring months. 
The earlier release of woods workers had 
extended the period of unemployment of 
loggers prior to their absorption in the 
summer-active industries; many who would 
have turned to mining employment were 
unable to find openings. The month of 
May, however, should see a decided 
improvement as the river drive gets under 
way and construction and agriculture are 
again fully operative. 


There were minor fluctuations in employ- 
ment trends in the manufacturing indus- 
tries during April. The pulp and paper 
industry was hiring many men for wood- 
yard and other seasonal work; iron and 
steel and non-ferrous metal groups also 
indicated increases in employment. Some 
slackening off, however, had occurred in 
a few industries. The leather industry 
was encountering a marked drop in 
demand for shoes and many plants were 
reducing production. Similarly the furni- 
ture and tobacco industries reported 
decreased demand and lay-offs have been 
forced in some plants. 


The Ontario region was well advanced 
in the seasonal upswing and labour short- 
ages were developing rapidly by the end 
of April. Labour demand stemmed largely 
from. agriculture and construction, although 
there was also a moderate gain in hirings 
in industry. 

Labour demand in agriculture was some- 
what heavier than usual. This. was 
attributed to the fact that, with the larger 
movement of farm workers to the cities 
during the past winter, a greater number 
had permanently settled in urban centres. 
Lively interest, therefore, was being 
displayed towards immigration of Dutch 
farmers and Displaced Persons. However, 
since many of those requested will not 
have arrived in time for early summer 
work, a large transfer of Western help 
was being planned to aid in haying 
operations. 

Manufacturing industries In many areas 
reported a mild seasonal increase in 
hirings. Most plants, however, were fully 
staffed and a decrease in labour turnover 
was evident. There were a few instances 
of lay-offs because of lack of orders and 
shortages of materials. The radio and 
rubber industries reported glutted markets 
in “some cases and the Ontario wine 
industry was expected to cut praduction 
because of high inventories. However, on 
the whole, the labour market was still 
very strong and employment showed little 
signs of slackening during 1948. 

In the Prairie region unseasonable 
weather experienced during March culmin- 
ated in flood conditions during the latter 
part of April and this, accordingly, was 
reflected. in a slower upswing in seasonal 
activity. Poor road conditions also had 
a depressing effect upon retail and whole- 
sale trade, and on meat packing plants 
because of lack of livestock deliveries. The 
set-back, however, was temporary and was 
not expected to affect the level of summer 
employment. 
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Agricultural seeding operations were 
expected’ to begin during the first two 
weeks of May, depending on the district 
and soil conditions. On the whole, farm 
labour was reported to be fairly plentiful 
for spring operations. Demand for help 
was mainly for skilled men who were 
capable of operating and repairing farm 
machinery; unskilled labour, on the other 
hand, was only in small demand. 

Construction will again be a prime 
source of employment, and shortages of 
skilled tradesmen may be expected to 
develop early. Forecasts of capital expendi- 
ture made by the Department of Recon- 
struction and Supply indicated that pro- 
posed capital investment in 1948 on con- 
struction, machinery and equipment by 
manufacturing, mining, woods operators 
and selected utilities would be considerably 
larger than in 1947. Gross capital expendi- 
ture was forecast at $95 million in 1948, 
as compared with $89 in 1947. 


In the Pacific region the seasonal 
increase in labour market activities was 
slowly gaining momentum. Construction 
work had been held back because of 


Unemployment In Trade Unions 
March 31, 1948* 


Trade union unemployment in Canada 
increased to 3:1 per cent at the end of 
March, 1948 from 1-7 per cent at the end 
of the previous quarter and 1-8 per cent 
at March 31, 1947. At the date under 
review 2,578 local unions reported a com- 
bined membership of 524,435. Reports 
were received from 2.664 locals with 
combined membership of 511,202 at the 
close of the previous quarter, while at the 
end of March last year, the percentage 
was based on reports from 2,387 locals 
representing 455,698 members. Most of 
the industrial groups showed increases in 
unemployment, the most marked being in 
lumbering and logging and in building and 
construction; these industries are affected 
by seasonal factors. 

In this analysis unemployment refers 
only to. involuntary idleness due to 
economic causes. Persons who are without 
work because of illness, a strike or lock-out, 
or who are engaged in work outside their 
own trade are not considered as unem- 
ployed. As the number of unions sending 
in returns varies from quarter to quarter 
with consequent variations in the member- 
ship upon which the percentage of unem- 





* See Tables C-11 and C-12. 
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weather conditions and logging operations 
had not yet reached their peak. The 
shipping strike had been settled and many 
seamen were back at their jobs. 

More logging camps were opening up as 
logging . conditions in coastal regions 
improved. Upper levels and the interior 
were still largely snowbound. The opening 
up of logging operations will undoubtedly 
provide jobs for a large number of men, 
both skilled and unskilled, many of whom 
had been unemployed in the off-season. 
Already, by the end of April, a shortage 
of key men was reported. Negotiations 
for new wage contracts began in May in 
the major logging and sawmill companies. 

Hundreds of workers will shortly be 
required for work in the seasonal food 
processing plants. Fish canneries were 
overhauling machinery in preparation for 
a busy season, although employment will 
not increase noticeably until June. The 
berry crop in 1948 was expected to exceed 
all records. This will accordingly be 
reflected in a heavy demand for workers, 
especially women, during the coming 
months, 


ployment is based, it should be understood 
that the figures refer only to organizations 
reporting. 

Table C-11 shows the percentages of 
trade union unemployment at certain dates, 
in each province. With the exception of 
New Brunswick and Manitoba, all prov- 
inces recorded larger percentages of unem- 
ployment at the end of March, 1948 than 
at the end of the previous quarter. A 
comparison of the percentages of unem- 
ployment at March 31, 1948 with those of 
the corresponding date in 1947 show in- 
creases in all provinces except Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island and Manitoba. 

A separate compilation of unemployment 
among trade union members in the largest 
city in each province, with the exception 
of Prince Edward Island, is made each 
quarter. Compared with the figures of 
December 31, 1947 those for the end of 
March showed increases in the percentage 
of unemployment in Halifax, from 9-9 to 
16-0, in Montreal, from 2-6 to 3-1, Toronto, 
from 0:9 to 1:7, in Regina, from 0-5 to 
7:2, in Edmonton, from 3-1 to 3-6 and in 
Vancouver from 2-4 to 4:0. In Saint John, 
the percentage decreased from 18-7 to 1-2, 
while in Winnipeg it decreased from 1-4 
to 1:3. Comparisons with the, figures for 


March 31, 1947 show increases in the per- 
centages of trade union unemployment in 
all the cities except Saint John. 

Returns were received from 1,028 locals 
in the manufacturing industries. These 
reported 271,399 members of whom 5,557 
or 2-0 per cent were unemployed at the 
end of March. At the end of the previous 
quarter, 3,962 of 261,739 members reported 
by 1,068 locals were without work. At the 
end of March, 1947 reports were received 
from 915 local unions with 231,300 members 
of whom 3,456 were unemployed. 

In the transportation group reports were 
received from 874 local unions with a total 
membership of 108,421 of whom 1,070 or 
1-6 per cent were unemployed at the 
reporting date. Three months earlier there 
had been 1,070, or 1-0 per cent of 106,570 
reported members, unemployed. A _ year 
previously 1,975 or 2-0 per cent of 99,576 
reported union members had been with- 
out work. 

Unemployment in the mining group 
increased from 0:4 to 0:8 per cent. Reports 
were received from 74 local unions with 
24,110 members. 
in this group was mainly due to the unem- 
ployment of 149 out of 2,268 members in 
the non-metallic mining unions. Only 32 
of a total reported membership of 17,721 
in coal mining unions were out of work. 


The increase of the rate . 


Seasonal unemployment among union 
members in the building and construction 
industries continued, being somewhat 
higher than in the previous quarter. 
Reports were received from 233 locals with 
48,357 members of whom 3,895 or 8:-l 
per cent were unemployed at the end of 
March as compared with 6-5 per cent three 
months earlier. In the miscellaneous 
building workers group 16:2 per cent of 
4,563 members were unemployed while 12°8 
per cent of 21,582 members in the 
carpenters and joiners group were not 
employed. In the painters, decorators and 
paper hangers group the percentage of 
unemployment fell from 7-2 to 1°5 per 
cent. 

Trade union unemployment in public 
and personal services increased slightly to 
0-8 per cent at the date under review from 
0-7 in the previous quarter. 

In the lumbering and logging industry 
five union branches, two of which operate 
in Ontario and three in British Columbia, 
reported that 4,420 or 27:3 per cent of 
their combined membership of 16,190 were 
unemployed. This was the highest per- 
centage of unemployment in this industry 
since December, 1941 when 30°3 per cent 
of the reported membership was without 
work. The woods operations in this 
industry are of course subject to seasonal 
influences, particularly in Eastern Canada. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 


Percent 





Percent 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LiVING* 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
cost-of-living index increased from 150-8 
for March 1 to 151-6 for April 1, 1948. 
This rise of 0-8 was exactly the same as 
that recorded the preceding month. 
Clothing and food indexes showed the 
greatest changes between March and April, 
although small advances were registered 
also by fuel and light, home furnishings 
and services, and miscellaneous items. The 
increase in foods was attributable mainly 
to fresh vegetables and meats, although 
scattered advances occurred in other sec- 
tions of the food budget; there were a 
few minor decreases which included a 
further seasonal recession for eggs. The 
clothing index moved up from 169-9 to 
172-9, with footwear leading a broad list 
of increases. Home furnishings and ser- 
vices changed from 161-2 to 161-9, fuel 
and light from 121-0 to 121-3, and miscel- 
laneous items from 122-8 to 122-9. The 
rental index remained at 119-9. 

From August, 1939 to April 1, 1948 the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 
50-4 per cent (from 100-8 to 151-6). 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes for eight regional 
cities all moved higher between March 
and April, reflecting firmer prices for foods, 
clothing and home furnishings and services. 
Composite city index point increases 
between March and April, 1948, were as 
follows: Vancouver 1-3 to 151-0, Montreal 
0-9 to 154-9, Halifax 0-7 to 146-2, Winnipeg 
0:7 to 146-3, Saskatoon 0:6 to 153-7, 
Edmonton 0:6 to 146-5, Toronto 0:5 to 
148-6 and Saint John 0-4 to 149-3. 


Wholesale Prices, March, 1948 


The general level of wholesale prices 
registered a decrease of 0:4 points to 


146-9 between February and March, 1948. 
It was the first recession in the index since 
the third quarter of 1946. Among com- 
ponent indexes, wood, wood products and 
paper declined 1-1 to 180-9, as an export 
price for cedar shingles moved lower. 
Textile products weakened 0-8 to 153-6 
when easier quotations for rayon thread, 
raw wool and woollen cloth overbalanced 
a moderate increase in worsted yarn. 
Lower quotations for barley, oats, flour, 
jam, potatoes and hay outweighed strength 
in rye, millfeeds and oranges to reduce the 
vegetable products index 0-7 to 130-7. 
Animal products dipped 0-1 to 159-4 due 
to weakness in raw furs, hides and skins 
and leather. Livestock, fresh meats and 
eggs averaged slightly higher in this 
group. A decline of 0-1 to 138-3 in non- 
ferrous metals reflected lower prices for 
lead ingots and zinc sheet which over- 
balanced a firmer tone for antimony. 
Non-metallic minerals registered the only 
increase, rising 1-9 to 127-5 supported by 
higher prices for western domestic 
bituminous coal, gasoline at Vancouver, 
lubricating oil and asbestos pipe covering 
and millboard. Two groups were un- 
changed, iron and steel at 150°6 and 
chemical products at 114-0. 

The monthly index for Canadian farm 
product prices at wholesale declined 0:6 
to 138-2 between February and March. 
Field products moved down from 123-5 
to 122-9 when lower quotations for barley, 
oats, potatoes and hay outweighed strength 
in rye and onions. During the same period 
animal product prices receded 0-4 to 163-9 
due to lower prices for hides and skins 
and raw wool. Livestock and eggs were 
shghtly higher in this group. 





* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS* 


Canada, April, 1948 


During April, 1948, the number of 
strikes and lockouts, the number of workers 
involved and the time loss in man- 
working days were little changed from the 
previous month, but the time loss was 
substantially. below that recorded for 
April, 1947. For the first four months of 
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1948 decreases were registered in all three 
divisions, the time loss being only about 
40 per cent of the total for the same period 
last year. 

During the month under review a 
compromise settlement of the strike of coal 





*See Tables G-1 and G-2. 
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miners in British Columbia, which com- 
menced on January 138, 1948, was arrived 
at, but no agreement had been reached 
by the end of April at 11 mines in the 
Edmonton district in Alberta, and the 
strike was still unterminated. Four strikes 
in the construction industry in Ontario, 
caused mainly by demands for increased 
wages, were reported, involving brick- 
layers at Windsor, plasterers at Toronto, 
carpenters and labourers at Cornwall, and 
carpenters at Windsor and Essex County. 
At the end of the month the strikes 
affecting plasterers at Toronto and car- 
penters and labourers at Cornwall had not 
been settled. 

Preliminary figures for April, 1948, show 
16 strikes and lockouts, involving 4,491 
workers, with a time loss of 49,396 man- 
working days, as compared with 14 strikes 
in March, with 3,725 workers involved and 
a time loss of 56,808 days. In April, 1947, 
there were 29 strikes, involving 17,988 
workers, with a time loss of 365,687 days. 

For the first four months of 1948, 
preliminary figures show 46 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 17,783 workers, with a 
time loss of 382,929 days. For the same 
period last year there were 63 strikes, with 
36,867 workers involved and a time loss of 
970,985 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in April, 1948, was -06 per cent 


of the estimated working time, as com- 
pared with -07 per cent in March, 1948; 
‘47 per cent in April, 1947; -12 per cent 
for the first four months of 1948; and 
-31 per cent for the first four months of 
1947. 

Of the 16 strikes recorded for April, 1948, 
one was settled in favour of the employer, 
five were compromise settlements and one 
indefinite in work being 


was result, 
resumed pending final settlement. At the 
end of the month nine strikes were 
recorded as unterminated. 

The record does not include. minor 
strikes such as are defined in another 


paragraph nor does it include strikes about 

which information has been received indi- 

cating that employment conditions are no 

longer affected but which the unions con- 

cerned have not declared terminated. 

Strikes of this nature which are still in 

progress are: compositors, etc. at 

Winnipeg, Man., which began on Novem- 

ber 8, 1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton,’ 
Ont., Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, 

B.C., which commenced on May 30, 1946; 

metal factory workers at Ottawa, Ont., 

which began on February 24, 1947; soft 

drink factory workers at Edmonton, Alta., 

which began on December 1, 1947; print- 

ing pressmen at Toronto, Ont., which 

began on December 15, 1947; and book- 
binders at Toronto, Ont., which began on 

February 20, 1948. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerrse from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review, issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazerre for April, 1948, and in 
this article are taken from the government 
publications of the countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives 
some details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in February, 1948, was 176 and 18 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 194 during the month. 
in all stoppages of work in progress in 
the period there were 71,100 workers 
involved and a time loss of 288,000 working 
days was caused. . 
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Of the 176 stoppages which began during 
February, 17 arose out of demands for 
advances in wages; 56 over other wage 
questions; four on questions as to working 
hours; 29 on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or per- 
sons; 60 on other questions respecting 
working arrangements; six were on ques- 


‘tions of trade union principle; and four 


were in support of workers involved in 
other disputes. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for March, 1948, 
show 225 strikes and lockouts beginning 
in the month, in which 500,000 workers 
were involved. The time loss for all 
strikes and lockouts in progress during the 
month was 6,000,000 man-days. Corre- 
sponding figures for February, 1948, are 
200 strikes and lockouts, involving 70,000 
workers, with a time loss of 725,000 days. 


New Zealand 


For the year 1947, there were 133 strikes 
involving, directly and indirectly, 22,070 
workers and causing a time loss of 78.835 
man-days for all workers involved. The 
figures for the four quarters of 1947 are 


as follows: 1st quarter—39 strikes, 9,161 
workers, 23,432 days; 2nd quarter—41 
strikes, 6,055 workers, 30,007 days; 3rd 
quarter—19 strikes, 2,759 workers, 18,004 
days; 4th quarter—34 strikes, 4,095 workers, 
7,392 days. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED RECENTLY 


IN LIBRARY OF 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, OTTAWA 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Economic Conditions 


1. Bowmen, Jan. Britain’s Industrial 
Survival. London, Faber and Faber, 1947. 
Pp. 204. 

2. Brown, GEORGE Hay. The Interna- 
tional Economic Position of New Zealand. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1946. 
Rouge: 

3. GENERAL Motors CORPORATION. 
GENERAL Motors OVERSEAS OPERATIONS. 
Economic Survey of Argentina. Buenos 
Aires, 1948. Pp. 70. 

4. GENERAL MotTorS CORPORATION. 
GENERAL Motors OVERSEAS OPERATIONS. 
Economic Survey of Brazil. Prepared by 
‘L. J. Kelly and others. Sao Paulo, 1943. 
2 vols. 

5. Great Brirain. MINIistRY OF FUEL 
AND Power. Report on the Petroleum 
and Synthetic Oil Industry of Germany. 
London, H.M.S.0., 1947. Pp. 184. 

6. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. An Appraisal of Official Economic 
Reports; An Evening with the Economists. 
New York, 1948. Pp. 70. 

7, ORFAMUNO, J. RAFAEL. Industrializa- 
tion in Latin America; An Outline of its 
Development. Washington, Inter-American 
Development Commission, 1947? Pp. 10. 

8. Unitep Nations. DEPARTMENT OF 
Economic Arrairs. Directory of Economic 
and Statistical Projects. New York, Lake 
Success, 1948. Pp. 129. 
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Industrial Relations 


9. HEATON, Maung. Gurl Workers in New 
Zealand Factories. New Zealand. Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
1947. "PoP 1E9; 


10. FEDERATION DES ‘TRAVAILLEURS DE LA 
Metauuureig. Les Comités D’Entreprises; 
Principes d’Orientation d’Organisation et 
de Fonctionnement. Paris, 1947. Pp. 212. 

11. Inpia. Lasour INVESTIGATION COM- 
MITTEE. Main Report. Delhi, Manager of 
Publications, 1946. Pp. 466. 


12. Lester, Ricuarp A. Constructive 
Labor Relations ; Experience in Four Firms, 
by Richard A.« Lester and Edward A. 
Robie. Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton 
University, 1948. Pp. 115. 

13. Nrx, JAMes. Collective Bargaining 
Provisions ; Vacations; Holidays and Week- 


End Work. Washington, GP.O., 1948. 
Eps Ot 
14. Soctaa ScieNcE RESEARCH COUNCIL. 


CoMMITTEE ON LABOUR MARKET RESEARCH. 
Memorandum on University Research Pro- 
grams in the Field of Labour. Washington, 
1948. Pp. 54. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


15. ALBERTA. SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION. [eport .. . 
appointed March 24, 1947, to Inquire into 
and . Make Recommendations on _ the 
Subject of Workmen’s Compensation and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Edmonton, King’s Printer, 1948. Pp. 69. 
Minority Report attached. 

16. New Yorx (Strate). Laws, STATUTES, 
Erc. Workmen’s Compensation Law; and 
Rules Promulgated Thereunder. New York; 
1947. Pp. 264. 

17. Prentice-HatL INnc., NEw  YorK. 
Labour Management Relations Act, 1947. 
New York, 1947. Pp. 48. 
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Labour Organization 


18. SHaPiro, JAcK R. Canadian Federa- 
tion of Labour. Toronto, Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, 1947? Pp. 29. 

19. WECKERLE, EDUARD. The Trade 
Unions wn Switzerland. English Edition: 
Pippa Harris. Berne, Switzerland, Swiss 
Federation of Trade Unions, 1947. Pp. 66. 


Management 


20. AHERN, Erren. How to Prepare 
and Maintain a Supervisors’ Policy Manual; 
Based on a Survey of Company Practices. 
New York, American Management Associa- 
tion 1947. Pp.71. 

21. Katsem, Patmgr J. Practical Super- 
vision. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1945. Pp. 186. 

22. Moserty, Russern L. Job Evalua- 
tion; A Study Based upon a University 
of Wisconsin Industrial Management Insti- 
tute Conducted in Co-operation with the 
Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association. 
Madison, University of Wisconsin, 1947. 
Pp. 39. 


Office Management 


23. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Incentives and Standards in Office Produc- 
tion. New York, 1948. Pp. 26. 

24. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
New Horizons in Office Management. New 
York, 1947. Pp. 40. 

25. PRENTICE-HALL, INc.. NEw York. 
Office Practices that Cut Costs; Tested 
Methods that Mean More Profits, More 
Savings; More Efficiency. New York, 1948. 
Pp. 86. 

26. PRENTICE-HALL INc., New York. 
A Guide to Practical Payroll Handling. 
New York, 1947. Pp. 48. 


Technical Education 


27. Hasse, STEPHEN. College Graduates 
wm Industry ; Recruiting, Selecting, Training. 
New York, National Industrial Conference 
Board, 1948. Pp. 32. 

28. Hunt, Lesum L. 2% Kites that Fly. 
New York, Bruce Publishing Company, 
1020) Ppi110. 

29. JAEGER, ELuswortH. Sasy Crafts. 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1947. 
Pp. 129. 

30. LukowitTz, JosePpH J. 60 Popular 
Woodworking Projects. Milwaukee, Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1938. Pp. 80. 

31. Porrer, Morcan H. Electric Weld- 
wg. Chicago, American Technical Society, 
1946. Pp. 126. 
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32. Working With Plexiglas; A Manual 
for the School Shop, Home Craftsman, 
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Summary 


TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 








1948 1947 1946 1944 1939 
Series MGia Sais aL > ela: | Ls S| oa aS 





Labour Force— 





Civilianlabourforce@) a. eae OOO eee st 4,825 4,706 4,525 t t 
Mimployved' (2) ey cena ae cee eee Ween Oy eet OOO ee eee 4,669 4,565 4,326 t ¥ 
Paidiworkers()) Rice tele neen ert ents OOO eran 3, 245 3, 154 2, 887 t t 
Ma e(E) a Sain Sees Sil Mei ees Net ee UN a Oba LOLOL) tis pels ei ees 2,416 2,304 2,081 t i 
Berivae (DY Ewer re eee attra ers a caer ce Ra OOO | ermeach 829 817 800 t ft 

Unemployed yee ia aN aint nauk gam ae tn (UOC) ee ai Merae 156 141 213 tT Tt 

Intex of employment(2).,...4)00070 25. 0..4.000 5d: 186-5 188-9 180-4 167-0 181-7 106-5 

Unemployment in trade unions(3).............. 1 bie ia Ra 3-1 1-8 1-9 0-9 15-7 

Earnings and Hours— 

Totaliabour mncontes ss. sae en SOOOROOO ER es vs satires! Wa ue anaes. 475 412 il ft 

Per capita weekly earnings..................... $ 39-03 39-50 85-61 32-44 32-27 i 

Average hourly earnings................... CONtSt| enone 88-0 77-1 67-9 t 7 

Average hours worked per week............ jatotigs! [sea eas 5 43-2 43-4 44.0 t T 

Average real weekly earnings, index(4)...........].......... 103¢1 106-1 101-7 Tt t 

National Employment Service— 

Wunplaced applicants (2). sesso Laie eae No. 193,794} 200,070 194,602} 263,434 ii Tt 

Untilled waecancies(®) iv. lew alee seen ete No. 38, 543 32,251 71, 820 75, 354 if 7 

Placements, weekly average................. INTO eer crtn 2 10, 108 14,038 14270 eaten: T 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Unemployment insurance claims............. No. 136, 356 146,074 110, 062 161, 997 16, 121 t 
Balance in funder cues reece Cerone eee SOOO atee tee 447,735} 372,879] 317,241 190, 328 T 
Prices— 
Wiholesaleandex (2) Atowemernaci coe cw aceite 148-5 146-9 120-4 105-6 103-0 73-2 
Costiofiliving: index (6) eno aie ater eee 151-6 150-8 128-9 120-1 119-0 100-6 
Production— 

Industrial productionundex(6)ea2 is sec eee) ee eee, ee 182-9 177-1 161-5 207-1 103-9 
Mineral prod uctionand ox (o)e9, yet an meer ene elon 128-0 113-3 104-8 114-2 111-5 
Manufacturingyindex (OG) inane clearer ee aee reel een iy ue 179-9 188-5 172-0 229-0 102-6 

Hlectric power a ealse een ere 000 k.w.h.} 3,733, 137| 3,764, 129} 3,956,905] 3,537, 104 3,515,052} 2,366,740 .- 

Construction contracts awarded............. $000 80, 800 51,300 38,353 57,598 31,019 9, 003 

1 eA egeih go) pancreas shine og She eee cee Go el CONS Paras. 172, 675 164, 403 158, 059 168, 047 40, 723 

Steel ingots and castings..............---.0-- ULSI et 286 , 026 269, 732 249,117 275, 539 95,697 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle............... No. 102, 577 108, 488 82, 568 114, 982 101,771 66, 865 
LOR Se ah Meee Cale hats 2 jeg ae tea No. 419,917} 496,509} 843,103} 419,451 932,306] 299,722 

Hlour productions s,s eee ee 000 bbl. 1,955 1,872 2,354 2,393 2,267 1,194 

INGWSDIING 2:0 eee Nee taal he tons} 385,600} 387,700} 372,500] 334,100] 252,092] 220,650 

Cement producers’ shipments............ 000 bbl. 1,267 1,072 809 604 273 209 

Automobiles and trucks.............-....... No. 24, 243 27, 112 22,491 ne Si3 14, 625 12,689 

itm ber scalediineB Ghar aae even ie aee OOO FE ISVs War Ae Oe ay ant ee 290,606] 253,630) 235,466] 215,907 

Gold Wanatid HCG Penirh, B One cmamene H TOAR Tne Dube tied OV AS| oh Reet Ges 288, 060 2638, 869 248, 403 266, 644 414,217 

Copper eat isan metre tie hale Woeet tee: arena OOO) ie | i eeaken se 42,158 42,902 31, 900 48,472 52,055 

1 DEEN e SEL ANU ARO se de aed BS YET Cit Peay cele OOOT Del atneppee one 24,954 28, 850 31, 288 24, 264 32,378 

IND COTW Loh Mit a hie 2H eaten hide ce ntl WOLD 2 Wl oys) Sea pe 20, 958 20,028 15, 980 25,289 17, 902 

JANCIS ae a EAN Wine Ripe nie ts) oan AL A O00 MDa Aree ee ae 37,196 33, 926 42,957 46,049 26,721 

OBL ae ey ide My aie) Rats Ae MM a Be NS OOO tonsiiaiee ieee. 1,645 970 1,594 1,546 1,178 

Distribution— 

Retail sales index, adjusted (®)................00- 251-1 267-2 238-7 229-3 174-2 98-1 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted(6).............]......000. 273-6 256-7 234-2 190-7 98-0 

Trade external, excluding gold............ + 9000 442,000 427,956 420,778 319, 922 440,728 128, 464 
Imports, excluding gold................. $000 226, 690 197,000 208, 891 139, 949 150, 786 58,381 
Exports, excluding gold.................. $000 212,337 228, 400 208, 973 178,377 282,782 69, 270 

Railways— ’ 

Revenue freight................ OOO tonal es} Mei. Gal oe eee 5, 258, 684! 4,980,858} 5,533,693] 2,054,228 
Car loadings, revenue freight(7).......... cars 301,447] 294,304 280,991 280, 362 DATTA ES) 171,016 
Banking and Finance— 

Common stocks index (6) 0... eucs Geen ae 109-1 101-5 106-4 119-2 81:5 94-5 

Preferred stocks#index(S) sen el noes Hee eee 144.2 138-9 156-0 154-5 119-2 101-2 

Bond yields, Dominion, index(®)................ 96-5 96-7 84-6 83-8 97-3 95-4 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts........ $000; 6,861,386) 6,277,129] 5,737,122} 5,678,171| 4,773,277 2,428,098 

Bank loans; current; public:.......2......... SOO ee ek Ge | Ce anes 1,506,987] 1,132,753 930,915} 800,567 

NIONENASUDDl yawn clin aunts acter en amet en mene 0 et aati 7,625,348] 7,502,734] 7,084,200] 5,348,674] 2,754,726 

Circulating media in hands of public......... DOQQ Smee pica 1,097,355} 1,090,354] 1,064,721 891,637] 235,919 

Rie DGDOSi ta nOtiCe a tatoos osc eRe ee S000 |e eee 3,926, 684| 3,619,323} 3,170,180] 2,225,417 1,700,394 

Deposits; demands sesso used heen sk aes $000 Rees ona 2,200, 642] 1,995,714] 1,985,251] 1,892,029} 705,249 

OTHER Mace ye ise eerinise cae clean theca $000) incr veers 400,666] 797,348) 864,021) 339,599 113, 163 


a 


Nortr.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


’ + Comparable statistics are not available. (1) Labour Force survey figures given are as of February 21, 1948, 
March 1, 1947 and February 23, 1946. (2) Base 1926=100. (3) Figures are as at end of quarter ending March 81, 
1948, 1947, 1946, 1944 and 1939 respectively. (*) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of 
wage-earners in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average for 1946=100. (5) First of month, (6) Base 
1935-1939 = 100. (7) Figures are for four week periods. 


} 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—SUMMARY OF NATIONAL ESTIMATES 


(Thousands of Persons 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: D. B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Bh ONLY Av cal Uh VIRTUE i a ee 
ee eee aaaaaaSSSSSSSa—~="ss 


Feb. 21, Nov. 8, Mar. 1, Feb. 23, 








Population Class 1948 1947 1947 1946 
Civilian Non-institutional Population. ................-.e eee ee ees 9,058 9,003 8,936 8,538 
PATER Roll, PONG oo di ice fe Cea Rinbee dink Oh pec renoreine 4) 895 4/934 4° 706 4,525 
Total Employed We Pet acer e citar hr ELMO t PORT at ote jn onieneyccals 4,669 4, 847 4,565 4,312 
serial air. RR SI Le eM AD BAD me ea Mor 6s! dasale oh ve 1,068 931 1,083 
OLOSELN OTT lala ae htc o eRe epe Poiepshone's ig, Sadlisne Fay je 1 117 
Washi On, MADPING sg lies. ocean vied nah we eee ers kS i eee ea es 20 18 } 164 134 
Mining, quarrying and oil wells...............s eee eee ences: 68 65 67 71 
MESHLTEAORLIMTY, 2s deb de Oo OD NAB Chea DO OU Gocinn Odd nia lian aaeaoo 1, 236 1,242 
PublichitilityOperablOns’ 2p ss wrasse ones ned sole tie eas 1 40 37 } 1,308 1,181 
OTS ERIC ULOTNS lle toe co ee hse tre ree A reopen ode etna avelel soa ade 219 284 187 154 
Transportation, storage and communications...............- 346 362 Sit 322 
Dns in aN ae ge cae ih chs eke aa line neater ect y ss e's 657 680 |) 
Finance, insurance ANGKTEA ESA LORNA ET cen rtamreeeiiee a eals 141 132 |f 719 635 
VLCC mee A ean eves eis cesaenes eeu ere Paovel allen recialie, eyo'si syala rarenele, » 837 842 823 Taz 
Unemployed TE a oS aad Bere ALR SD Pale SS ins Ce a ea 156 87 141 213 
INotineEhe luabour HORCCs o.cee .niie csi eo aytele Ueleraperesivisie s\sle/e 2 1-/6's!= 0s 4, 233 4,069 4,230 4,013 





pie De ak RET ica Bh RS ee AS SA ae a FETT 


TABLE A-2.-ESTIMATED CIVILIAN NON-INSTITUTIONAL MANPOWER 


(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


























February 21, 1948 November 8, 1947 

Population Class rere 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
‘Total Civilian Non-Institutional Manpower.......... 4,572 4,486 9,058 4,541 4,462 9,003 
INC TU GINeriie Uiito ene one UB OOS Recs doris bie Oe 3, 824 1,001 4,825 3, 861 1eOte 4,934 
ill Dia a Konide% bee eg omMaaniok urd sa feeraicrocian ite 3, 687 982 4,669 3,791 1,056 4,847 
(1) Agricultural... 0scc seen cewee sees 900 65 965 949 119 1,068 
COperatOre. vv. oes seek te Pakage 622 (a) 631 648 13 661 
aici WVonrcersier dene sectentan mites 102 (a) 107 104 i 116 
Unpaid Workers.............---:-- 176 51 227 197 94 291 
(2) Non-agricultural...........---2+++55: 2,787 917 3,704 2,842 937 3,779 
Pa idivVorkerseuss sacs ceo oto 2,314 834 3,148 2,378 840 3,218 
{Danayol ConisiecWre Nana gs ak Hele eiaoccee 148 (a) 157 145 (a) 153 
Own Account Workers............+- 295 50 345 299 50 349 
Unpaid Workers..............+-+:- 30 34 64 20 39 59 
DS UNOMIPLOVER, .. jics asin cu omen se walle gees a aale 137 19 156 70 17 87 
Ba Notunhe Mabour HOrceiyns. cscs. es ee 748 3,485 4, 233 680 3,389 4,069 
1. Permanently unable or too old to work.... 175 120 295 158 112 270 
PM iKeoning Ouse mal os een ae eyes Pe ae (a) 2,961 2,966 (a) 2,898 2,901 
BP GOMe tO SCROOL A iris ie a eetele = eee earn es oa0 306 641 310 282 592 
4. Retired or Voluntarily Idle............... 229 95 324 203 93 296 
LOWS IVETEL 8. eed co EU ines Peale nero oes oer Aerie (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 10 





(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3._INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 


(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


es eee Oe eee 


a Sa a 

















February 21, 1948 November 8, 1947 
Industry 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

P.WesTonhativeres, (Gis. are Ett Cone a ciecie cc or HERO 900 65 965 949 119 1,068 
Worostry RO Ne ee Ade Ns eh Ale Ord tts aiet abo etal olaPaits 139 (a) 140 116 (a) 117 
Fishing and Trapping.........-.-sssseseesrer serene D0 i edae eteke tel 20 TBS seks oat 18 
Mining, quarrying and oil wells......-..-.+++++++0+5> 67 (a) 68 64 (a) 65 
Manufacturing............-0.sceeesreerer eres eects 999 237 1,236 1,002 240 1,242 
Public Utility Operations. ..........0eeeeee reer renee 36 (a) 40 34 (a) BY) 
WOnSEEUCHLION ee cde teres gases Sut ndke <Letala sete. ols sllerw ite vere 212 214 (a) 219 278 (a) 284 
Transportation and Communications.........++--+++: 306 40 346 322 40 362 
Ante (eet UU, Sane Pee Bee MO Ie aC Gd soa a fee SASS srs 462 195 657 462 218 680 
Finance and Real Estate..........-++eeeerereceeeee 81 60 141 io 57 132 
Bry CO te De eee Seo een ssateme ane nts Ferre ae 463 374 837 471 371 842 

ET tales: Gaeta er ih ake aieia kel eig piso Nis 3, 687 982 4,669 3,791 1,056 4,847 


(a) Fewerthan 10,000. 


~ 


TABLE A-4.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 


(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 














Feb. 21, 1948 Nov. 8, 1947 

Region —_ | 

Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 

IE DITCHING ie wok atin she Ws hk ERS aS ML ae ee ae he ay, bd coe 400 8-6 421 8-7 
UCD eG an Ai aa an bance) eee, Mage aie ey ane Mer Ren ih ge Fs 1,300 27-8 1,353 27-9 
ONtariOer tees Neb ug. cea adetnet Gee nr mete Meme MEN hale gee no At 1, 663 35:6 1726 35°6 
PPEAWIO$N nck Pear Cie LRG ANAM eee Oe WRN eM YU OA Uae Ce. 905 19-4 937 19-3 
PREM Cr Wet Beach. SEA aT Ra cys ann aA, Oe EMR tes ha a 401 8-6 410 8-5. 
OTA Eas at's ooh Re hag hn eM OR, Mt ence ec TN 4,669 100-0 4, 847 100-0 
I ea Re a eh a eee ei pe ee Pla ye 


TABLE A-5.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED PERSONS BY HOURS WORKED 
PER WEEK 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
—>>OwnwnaeeesS eS &{€_{_ oe 
Agriculture Non-Agriculture 


Number of Hours STS a eS 
Feb. 21/48] Nov. 8/47|Feb. 21/48] Nov. 8/47 


eee 


3-4 1-8 3°5 2-5. 
4-4 5-8 1-7 1-5 
6-3 5°2 2°8 2-6 
7-0 4-3 3-7 3°3 
16-6 9-6 41-7 40-5. 
25°8 23-4 30°7 36-7 
36°8 49-9 10-9 12-9 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 





TABLE A-6.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.8. Labour Force Survey 


8ee—=OSSOSSsSsSsSaaSaSaSsSsSm 
Feb. 21, 1948 Nov. 8, 1947 


Region ee 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 


eee 


DRATIELING 2 8:8 See 4 sss Gheks Wate nome es on Oy AL aes Sie oes (ca no aly 25 16-0 17 19-6. 
ROBCDOC as BRN Ss hoo LACES 6 ee Lak eee eee NL AORN Le 48 30-8 22, 25-3 
RD MGAELO CS Chae ciate ian ion rcicia ewe ee eet katate tee EN 4 UR A 40 25-7 Ze, 25-3 
LOUTIG Cet ae Fash, is he ioral ee a etn eho MIRE bo 23 14-7 13 14-9 
SCLC NE ae oy AG Ne Ne ACU che th Ch ane ieee Bhs PIGS ch nee OE wt 20 12-8 te 14-9 

WOmad as raicsieeks dare ee eo Mee Hae te eee eR eda oy eed | 156 100-0 87 100-0: 
he eee 


TABLE A-7—INDUSTRIAL(}) DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


eeeooosssss——easwsoooSS=~ooSSsSsSsSsSsSsSSSS 
Feb. 21, 1948 Nov. 8, 1947 


Industry — 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 





Sa Ye eee 





DUE EA ACE IEANS as Gyo artes, isk ON chaos Oe OE eco end eas cee eR es 41 26:3 23 26-4 
MGORS ELC GION Mh te at ia Rants iiancarts Be se ee eo eri Be en oa ee ed eS 33 21-2 12 13-8. 
Transportation, Storage and Communications................0.0.0-....... 15 9-6 8 9-2 
ETC sa Nr phe die CRAP Rt GRU On RSTO CURR ia Sn a gL TR Reith iC 18 11-5 10 11-5. 
Deny LOO lc ciaha Mepenor an than wehbe tech ot eae MRR 8 vin pe othe ot iat SAU 19 12-2 16 18-4 
(Eis 2 TENE As UE AONE Atay ey com Mena ier ey one MR Se oye UAC AAs UAE as SRT Lig Ae 20 12-8 10 11-5 
INCHEG) oe he etic hia ee ane k wearin ali Winb e. c abel te cle, poet a oe 10 6-4 8 9-2 
LOUD ea si eui cheat D ties ea ote CEA aE oa Ore gees See Sa 156 100-0 87 100-0: 


(1) Industry Classifications are based on the last reported civilian job of two weeks’ duration or more, 
(?) Includes agriculture, fishing, trapping, mining and forestry. ; 
(3) This class refers to those now seeking jobs who have never been employed previously. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 















($ Millions) 
ese ooomooss01—.,000—_—o>BMBDBVw’wnw —w>o@wonw>oao*" 
; Utilities, 
Agricul- Trans- | Finance 
ture, portation,| Services | Supple- 
Logging, Manufac- Construc-|Communi-| (which | mentary | Torau 
—— Fishing, turing tion cation, | includes | Labour 
Trapping, Storage, | Govern- | Income 
Mining Trade ment) 

LOAD JADUAT Vc tm ora +s 34 139 18 102 85 20 398 
Pebruary. . e..0+2's 2: 36 138 18 105 87 19 403 
Mianchinns sence rere 35 142 19 106 90 20 412 
PANprilis Sbiau sede tlie 32 140 Dae 106 89 20 408 
MAY Rae isis 8 eee os 33 137 24 107 92 20 413 
EU TET @ereeticere crsisucnce so. 36 141 26 110 94 21 428 
EEDA S frail ch clea asst wets 38 140 28 ti? 95 2) 434 
PANSUSUt Ee weer ret ae 39 143 29 114 97 22 444 
September .<.% <5 6+: 41 146 30 116 100 22 455 
October. .cc:. ose = - 40 151 30 119 99 22 461 
November......... 40 157 29 123 100 23 472 
December.........- 40 159 24 122 100 22 467 

ROT fo RANUALY:, oes kote es: 39 161 23 121 100 22 466 
MODTUALY. ..26 sa slesss 6 « 38 163 25 123 101 22 472 
Mar Cheeta tare cre cnorats 37 165 25 124 102 22 475 
PAT EAl oon let ne cy es 5! 166 28 124 102 22 475 
11) Eig op oe ae a 36 169 31 128 103 25 490 
June 40 171 35 131 106 23 506 
DLLs tan an ote ein thee « 42 175 39 133 108 24 521 
NET aS Se en a 45 Wire 40 133 109 25 529 
September... -.....: 45 181 41 135 109 25 536 
(OYci re] 613) aa ee 48 185 42 137 109 26 547 
November..... Dats 50 188 40 139 110 26 553 
December........-- 48 187 32 140 109 25 541 

1048 = January en vas ds.» o8 48 185 30 138 108 25 534 
ALOU TUAEY cera c ste 48 190 30 138 108 26 540 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 


















Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 














































Average as 100 p.c. 
Ailes cd nee * BOE, 
eported at ggregate Weekly 
Geographical and Employment Payrolls 
Industrial Unit —_____—. 
: . | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. 
1, 1948}1, 1948]1, 1947|1, 1948)1, 1948]1, 1947/1, 1948}1, 1948/1, 1947 
$ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinces............... 134,138 32-60} 112-8} 118-0} 97-7) 182-4] 184-9] 145-5 
Prince Edward Island........... 3,618 29-16} 159-9} 158-9] 115-8] 207-5; 209-8] 154-7 
INOVEAASCOLIA LA neoree aan 72,319 32-43] 100-7] 108-6) 82-3} 157-9] 163-4] 118-0 
New Brunswick................. 58, 201 32-95] 180-2] 1381-5) 121-9] 223-7] 220-4] 192-5 
Ouebeer eee Lense en 34-20} 122-9) 123-1) 119-8] 194-8] 191-3] 170-7 
CON CATION ey a ee Maa ene 36-47) 123-6) 123-1] 117-0] 186-1] 181-2) 157-2 
Prairie Provimces.................. 219,317 35-92} 123-5] 121-9] 121-1) 181-3] 175-9] 164-4 
Wamito bare tee ea Als anee nol eek ae 99, 928 35-81} 120-8] 122-4! 119-9] 175-9] 177-1] 161-6 
Saskatchewan ween 42,112 35-55} 115-9} 116-4) 113-9] 169-8] 168-6] 156-2 
alll aves a: Sen UIA: AaB ASR ane (Nae mee PA PATETK 36-28} 131-7] 124-5) 127-2) 195-9] 178-4] 173-1 
British Columbia................. 180,060 37-99} 139-6] 141-1] 134-1] 203-5} 203-8] 179-0 
CANADA osetia oeGek 35-61] 123-8] 124-0} 118-1] 189-3) 185-7] 163-0 
(b) Crt1Es 
Montreatsh. Wake | lac maty ea . 41} 34-54] 126-8! 126-6] 123-9] 188-8] 184-7] 166-8 
Queoee Crbyc.veer oe ae ee ee i : : 29-81] 116-8) 114-8) 101-5} 182-6] 172-2] 144-0 
Toronto : . 35-81} 128-0] 128-2} 122-1] 192-3] 190-7] 162-7 
Ottawa ena ie HK Nima aloe tds Mates 832 . : 31-15} 120-3} 121-6] 116-7] 178-4] 176-2) 157-5 
Hamilton : 37-21] 116-7] 116-7} 109-8] 176-3] 174-0] 148-9 
Windsor 43-20] 116-6] 89-9} 108-7] 156-3] 100-3} 125-0 
Winnipeg 32-82] 125-0) 126-5} 124-2] 175-0] 175-9] 160-0 
Vancouver 35-78} 159-1] 159-3} 151-3} 236-2] 233-7] 204-3 
et bifer ata eat tld ey aha Reeaene waya ieee 32-31) 125-0} 122-4] 132-2) 186-6] 180-1] 188-4 
Saint John 31-12] 142-5) 142-3] 134-0] 229-0] 220-8] 192-5 
Sherbrooke 29-84) 116-1] 115-7} 111-5} 189-1] 184-0] 159-9 
Three Rivers 33-42] 123-5) 125-1} 121-5] 183-2] 182-7] 157-1 
Kitchener-Waterloo 34-22] 135-6] 186-0) 129-9] 228-3} 228-1] 195.2 
AHOU GON Niall cen eT eyes : . . 33-04} 142-8) 142-9] 139-4] 206-5] 206-6] 180-3 
Fort William-Port Arthur . 38-02} 78-2] 80-1) 69-2] 124-7] 126-6] 98-7 
Ivepania!: latins: ate L te Geeta See Cae 31-12} 124-2} 122-3] 118-0] 182-7] 177-6] 159-0 
Saskatoon 31-42) 139-0] 142-1] 135-38] 216-9] 220-7] 193-4 
CEN g EW on MA ERE Mavala mmeiana WURUE ata : . 33-99] 129-5} 180-5} 121-6] 188-8} 190-1] 164-0 
Edmonton . . 32-29] 145-8] 148-7] 134-5] 214-5] 215-4] 178-4 
WAC LOLI AON. (lel tiene Veuve Rad May ek aa 34:45) 149-8] 157-5] 155-7] 232-7] 245-8] 213-9 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manulac bine ratte atti ioe Rie 35-81} 120-5} 119-5} 115-8} 186-7] 181-3] 159-5 
Durable Goodstww. vn ins. occ 38-48} 117-5} 115-3] 111-9] 178-4] 170-3] 152-8 . 
Non-Durable Goods.....,....... 33-17} 122-8] 122-9] 119-5] 195-9] 193-9] 167-7 
Electric Light and Power........ 40-77} 136-1} 181-7) 117-0] 193-2] 182-4] 149.7 
orange yeaa scien Mupibite naseeen 34-29] 238-2) 248-8] 238-7] 469-6] 483-5] 410-7 
SIV Dcrraitty ee alin sp Ca Nal Aa 43-30] 93-1] 86-6} 76-7} 140-0] 128-3] 104-3 
WormimEniCavions so: 409k ke ke ae 33-74] 172-9} 172-8] 161-1] 228-9] 225-2] 199-5 
ransportation:. si 10 seis (ness se 44.47).134-4] 134-4] 131-5} 189-9} 187-2] 178-6 
Construction and Maintenance..... 34-89} 92-9} 99-0} 89-1} 155-0] 158-9] 135-2 
PCTVALGESS UE LaEN He uility oer oy Weta uit yal 64, 052 23-20) 137-5} 138-9] 181-5] 215-4] 212-1] 188.3 
pliaicles aera umaae hi ALL Ae ld buna 252, 437| 8, 526, 254 30-77| 1385-2} 135-7] 125-9] 192-5] 191-0] 164-5 
Hight Leading 
ENGUStLIES aaa 1,955, 152/77,113,195 35-61} 123-8] 124-0) 118-1] 189-3] 185-7} 163-0 
IRIAN CEs cnet te oes ann get te a 36-66] 137-0] 136-8] 130-5] 177-3] 177-0] 165-7 
Nine Leading 
Industries.................... 2,038, 803/80, 257,584] 39-37 35°66} 124-3] 124-5] 118-6] 188-8] 185-4] 163-2 





(1) This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries, with the exception of electric light and power. 

(?) Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry cleaning plants. 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Bass: June 1 ,1941=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


EE 




















Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of 

Pia eat d Mouth Avera r 2 Index Numbers of Avera ge 

ee 

Employ- it Ns la Aan Salaries | Employ- Aggregate|Av. wkly. Salaries 

a EM eekly alaries |. 3d Wages! ment Weekly | Salaries ’ 
Payrolls jand Wages & a Payrolls |and Wages and Wages 

$ $ 
Tuomi LOA Lietacreere ears n osine gt = 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-57 
Marr sadn G45 erie t Gain Wise hands o 116-7 148-8 129-9 32-81 127-6 164-7 131-2 33-56 
Maire eT O46 eeu Saeespe lars la eae 109-4 137-3 128-5 32-44 108-7 135-3 126-8 32-43 
Wane le LOA tai arrsctee reid sie alehee © 118-5 149-9 129-3 32-64 113-5 141-5 126-7 32-40 
RPS ON, 9, 1 ROY ee ec ea ee Aen eye 118-3 160-6 138-7 35-03 115-4 156-8 138-2 35°34 
IVE neem OAS. Glen evtos eisai es 118-1 163-0 141-0 35-61 115-8 159-5 140-0 35°81 
AROSE al AU We Cece cenaod tocar 118-3 163-9 141-5 35-73 116°3 160-8 140-7 35-98 
INVA aL OA creates tel ve ain tig ts 117-6 163-7 142-1 35-89 116-5 162-7 141-8 36-27 
MMe ls LOA Mie crate a rs ais aikee res 120-8 168-5 142-6 36-00 117-6 165-9 143-3 36-64 
Uelgig: 1 aL ROY YG, aie Aen, cei ens aed Sac 124-1 173-8 143-2 36°15 119-4 167-7 142-6 36°47 
PACT MMU OA (rine sey hetsiousccatest=,¢is 126-1 178-6 144-7 36-53 120-5 171-5 144-6 36-97 
SOU tame RL OA ieeeitane: eee omreustaist 126-5 180-3 145-6 36-76 121-0 173-3 145-3 37:16 
OtRR as LOS Bis teins. acts 127-6 184-9 148-1 37-39 121-2 177-5 148-8 38-04 
ONION Hl OA Tere ltcisarrcve at afereies o1ercrs 129-5 189-7 149-7 37-79 122-1 181-2 150-6 38-52 
SCM a OL Sele farce ed eis ate 130-7 193-9 151-6 38-28 122-1 184-6 153-5 39-25 
aT GAS: veopis cieccctnt oye a « 126-9 178-4 143-7 36-28 119-0 166-6 142-0 36-31 
ENS LD PL OAS oie eccse use tera enaie\ else 124-0 185-7 153-0 38-63 119-5 181-3 154-0 39-38 
Versa ale O4 Siena ramets. be audio es 123-8 189-3 156-2 39-44 120-5 186-7 157-2 40-19 











TABLE C-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(Average Calendar Year 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 







































































=| 
8 
ad o 
og S 6) eS a 8 
Sane < go igo] 73 ° >) aod BS) 3 Q 
mse ep ira ho tle eet tls. Me) oI nee ela pie ei ieee as oo 
2 Be) See l edi ef) 4 | 2 ee) 412 | 2 22 
fw iol ‘a Lad — 
a4 |S$f\ESz/28\2zea|e6)6 [de] S|] & | = | ad 
iar el So an wtereinte cian ciers.ae ss SOROS EIR r cua apes iirdeiteat alesse 6 Bu OL Sle SS POU ote | cle amma eae 78:7 
JA Reo alot WO ss es ie Si yO erin Oks OOM MO a Glee aera raceleee [ieee trie TAL | 7928) hes x Oia ate eee a [ate feesee vest laen: 67:7 
Vereen el O54 Oe sens c claba isis siecapais 5 OD ar Oa aml | em acetal -tetatege ls [levenvonsns 5° eas Baal BAS Aes al paver Chae ee IA PN MrT or tcc 85:6 
Ee) ee Ee 30) colorants oon OG Ae SO alee attends |iaras is) Si forensic OSS 11S =o, pred see |aretehev anes ts esta ellie stele 91-9 
Wich SOEs AG ogee abnor OI Lays lente sere state a7eka Ps arse OF 1 LOS*S |. Goro, |S eee st oie set mie 92-4 
Withyes yell Ch Vie Ss oeaee moncomane TOF = Sie GMG Wee reasretevere lave ietelorei |) a eueis ters 10225 LOB Qa Ob 3 Meera ers trees ate dicts aca 89-2 
Wie, cathy IEBISG. dec desi pe tae cor 107-8 |108:3 83-6 1115-0 [101-6 |110-1 [113-7 | 92-2 91-0 | 90-4 | 95-2 96-2 
Pare pl eLOS Oe macersiie so io.n ase. see 106-5 |101-2 |’ 838-8 |112-6 | 88-3 112-8 |109-1 94-3 | 89-6 | 96-9 | 99-6 96°7 
Marte ete LOAM it yevsbslsieseies 2 safe = 113-5 |116-0 93-8 {125-5 |105-8 |114-3 |120-0 | 98-5 | 94-5 | 97-5 105-5 | 101-8 
Wikies, AL UREN LEE a el Os Aare rer 135-3 |135-1 144-0 {147-3 |119-7 |137-7 |145-7 {111-3 |107-5 107-0 |120-0 | 116-8 
DVT crete al OA Di itera otave.s. 2 eke etercm ss 165-1 |159-3 112-9 |172-8 |145-4 |178-6 |174-4 {126-1 |123-9 108-8 |141-0 | 143-1 
Misr able mL OAS ete niiicidcieie vcs > 181-4 |168-4 110-9 1184-8 |151-5 |198-8 |186-4 |135-4 |133 { {122-8 |147-5 | 182-4 
IN Mleqar cama lined GAA Ree tns svar etore ehskeiss fs 181-7 |175-1 132-7 1190-6 |157-9 |197-1 |183-9 |142-3 |136-9 129-0 |159-4 | 186-5 
Maree wlOd or aeecises saiyriee tas 178-2 1179-9 | 141-2 |191-7 |167-2 |188-5 |184-2 |141-2 [137-6 130-9 |153-3 | 172-0 
(Vici me GAG AN mctalercawtsia ett 167-0 |164-4 | 125-1 [172-1 |157-0 [171-8 |178-6 {145-3 139-7 |135-7 |160-0 | 156-4 
Jan LeU OGietaiee ge Note cs waieler a ecternts 181-0 |169-4 128-9 |169-0 |172-4 |186-7 |186-7 |158-3 151-3 1148-4 |175-4 | 180-4 
beth PROS Trav v ero vole ore! ley sane inre’e 180-7 |168-0 124-7 1172-3 |165-2 |186-2 |187-6 |154-6 |148-3 142-9 |171-7 | 180-8 
IVS ree OL ei raarcies ereseeial wen crete + 180-4 |148-9 124-0 1138-1 |164-4 |188-4 |188-7 |155-4 149-5 |145-1 {171-1 | 180-9 
Peay gd jeeal NY? Aes nile oan aioe Orato 180-7 |153-3 127-4 1138-2 |174-4 |185-8 |189-9 |155-3 |149 1 1145-5 |171-1 } 183-6 
DYMO A ictoe iors ote e ode tapes «cee 179-6 |151-7 128-0 |141-9 |165-7 |182-2 |189-4 |155-7 |148 9 1147-2 171-5 | 186-2 
Ai histey ty thE oo ane GeO e aed 184-5 |165-8 139-3 |165-2 |168-2 |186-9 |191-8 |161-9 152-4 |157-7 |179-1 | 192-4 
Sally Ml Ae ee retetatare ate Ciesece inter 189-5 |179:4 150-9 1186-3 |172-2 |191-2 |195-7 |167-3 |155-7 162-5 |187-8 | 196-9 
Ato IP OAT Seiten ste ewiets oelspa eins « 192-6 |183-9 157-0 [188-2 |180-1 |195-0 |196-7 |172-1 159-1 167-5. |194-8 | 204-2 
Sepbsr ely OSle ou ctr crests =e aie’ 193-2 |184-7 159-2 1191-7 |177-3 {196-1 |196-4 {172-1 /158-5 168-0 |195-4 | 207-5 
CV Cte nel Osea cette te etna roars 194-8 |188-2 | 162-7 |196-5 |179-2 |199-3 |199-6 |166-8 |155-7 163-1 |186-1 | 206-0 
Iasi MCU a Seas oscar ons 197-8 |193-3 | 160-4 |201:4 |184-9 |203-7 |202-2 |170-1 160-7 |168-0 |185-9 | 203-1 
1DY Scan Mae ee Vinmee ido paar es on oe 199-6 |192-3 164-3 1193-9 {192-0 |205-6 |205-0 |171-7 |161-8 168-4 |189-0 | 202-6 
Jans eel WOES eck comet tants vere 193-7 |181-9 | 152-2 |178-4 |188-2 |196-8 |202-7 |166-2 156-3 |159-0 {186-0 | 194-0 
Pele ad PLOT iam etisie s cite seas 189-3 |179-9 170-2 |182-4 |177-4 |193-6 198-6 |156-4 152-6 |148-3 |167-4 | 190-3 
Marin wilsel O48), ae corcrsdteleite 3 s)= a 199-0 1171-9 | 171-2 |169-1 |175-7 |193-3 |199-4 |158-4 150-6 |147-7 |177-1 | 188-3 
Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 
Areas as at March 1, 1948....| 100-0 | 6-9 2 3-7| 3-0 | 29-9 | 42-8 | 11-2} 5-1] 2-1 4-0 9-2 


Norse.—The ‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


TABLE C-4.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 





Industries 


Manufacturinge.co 00 2k. onset aoa nee 
Animal products—edible................. 
umandsproductsyitn ada aoe eaten eee 
Weathensand productsa sui ste tee oer 

Boots and:shoes ener oe ere ele 
Lumber and its products................. 
Rough and dressed lumber........... 
IETS. e seh venta eke nase the aetna 
Other lumber products............... 
Plant products—edible.................:. 
Pulp-and paper products.......c...+c.+-+ 
Pulpyand papery coe eo ee 
Papers products sy nee ce Mastic conics 
Printing and publisning.............. 
Rubber products pee ces een eee 
ELOxtMenpProaduceses seca eneenee em Meee 
ahread=varnianccloth va: sea ee 
Cotton yarn and cloth............... 
Woollen yarn and cloth.............. 
Artificial silk and silk goods......... 
Hosiery and knit goods.............. 
Garments and personal furnishings... . 
Other textile products................ 
ODACCONNIE ra eee ea ee eee 
IBCVCTAR ESS ca een ee aoe En 
Chemicals and allied products........... 
Clay, glass and stone products........... 
Electric light and power................. 
Hilectrical apparatus). ..00.2 scence een 
Iron and steel products.................-- 
Crude, rolled and forged products.... 
Machinery (other than vehicles)..... 
Agricultural implements............. 
Land vehicles and aircraft........... 
Automobiles and parts............... 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing...... 
Heating applianees:cas. sta eee 
Iron and steel fabrications (n.e.s.).... 
Foundry and machine shop products. 
Other iron and steel products......... 
Non-ferrous metal products.............. 
Non-metallic mineral products........... 
Miscellaneous: 2h). ce, bam ee er ae oe oe 


Communications.......................000. 
Telegraphs 
Petep hones see acta aera eens 


i ee ee er er ad 


MTAMSPortavion |. 650 OT ead buee os 
Street railways, cartage and storage...... 
Steam railway operations................ 
Shipping and stevedoring................ 


Construction and Maintenance............ 
Buildi 
18 by sayy tein cece et Oe ee L ie ie dn 


Banks and trust companies............... 
‘Brokerage and stock market............. 
Insiirancely) sense conte heated. 
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Number 
of 
Employees 
Reported 


1,061,186 
42,314 

3, 962 

32, 159 
19,775 


18,025 
114,547 


8, 038 
36, 931 


171, 662 
57, 961 
89, 997 
23,704 


* 168,235 
82, 875 
48, 867 
36, 493 


64,052 
42,030 
22,022 


252,437 
178, 292 
74,145 


1,955,152 
83,651 
47,035 

3, 730 
32, 886 


2,038,803 


Aggregate 
Weekly 
Payrolls 
Reported 


$ 

42,646,879 
1, 652, 251 
149,015 
977, 147 
575, 131 
2,784, 168 
1, 684, 267 
557, 342 
542, 559 
1, 934, 138 
5,075, 054 
2,505, 682 
814, 607 
1,754,765 
1,031,309 
5, 055, 925 
1, 987, 672 
731, 586 


13, 219, 5382 
1, 845, 969 
1, 290, 661 

841, 458 
5, 147, 830 
2,264, 297 

929, 427 

307, 708 

510, 955 

381, 851 
1, 963, 673 
2,156, 948 

717,714 

624, 960 


4,505,273 


3,722,650 
1,040, 709 
2, 067, 683 

614, 258 


1,657,834 
311,775 
1, 323, 962 


7,934,303 
2, 423, 906 
4) 552, 824 

957, 573 


6,466,361 
3, 487, 052 
1, 686, 777 
1, 292, 532 


1,653,641 
1,025, 472 
628, 169 


8,526,254 
5, 601, 207 
2,925, 047 


77,113,195 


3,144,389 
1, 562, 362 

174,080 
1,407, 947 








Index Numbers 
Based on June 1, 1941 
as 100 p.c. 


Average Weekly 
Salaries and Wages 
Reported at 





Employment 


Mar, 1,|Feb. 1,/Mar. 1,)Mar. 1,.]Feb. 1,|Mar. 1, 


1948 | 1948 | 1947 1948 | 1948 | 1947 
$ $ $ 

40-19 | 39-38 | 35-81 | 120-5 | 119-5 | 115-8 
39-05 | 38-09 | 35-10 | 122-3 | 130-2 | 118-9 
37-61 | 36-56 | 33-18 | 127-5 | 127-4 | 119-9 
30-38 | 30-02 | 27-60 | 112-2 | 110-6 | 117-3 
29-08 | 28-67 | 26-70 | 108-6 | 106-9 | 111-3 
35-85 | 34-83 | 32-38 | 119-3 | 118-7 | 111-9 
37-44 | 36-50 | 33-91 | 108-2 | 107-8 98-0 
34-44 | 33-86 | 30-81 | 156-6 | 155-7 | 149-1 
32-90 | 31-21 | 30-15 | 127-8 | 127-1 127-6 
33°86 | 33-15 | 30-19 | 128-8 | 131-8 | 129-7 
45-29 | 44-81 | 39-43 | 139-3] 188-7 | 130-8 
52:02 | 51-65 | 44-86 | 132-0 | 132-0 | 123-7 
37-01 | 36-18 | 31-60 | 157-9 | 157-8 | 152-9 
41-90 | 41-45 | 37-20 | 188-9 | 187-5 | 129-9 
42-48 | 42-92 | 38-46 | 142-9 | 143-8 | 145-7 
31-33 | 30-95 | 27-78 | 115-2 | 113-2 | 109-6 
33-20 | 32-85 | 28-70 | 113-0 | 110-6 | 106-4 
32-20 | 32-07 | 28-23 | 92-4 | 91-3 89-0 
32-46 | 32-27 | 27-60 | 116-0 | 114-2 | 109-2 
35-02-| 34-20 | 29-87 | 142-9 | 187-6 | 183-1 
27-91 | 27-83 | 25-22 | 126-0 | 124-1 115-1 
30-31 | 29-74 | 27-49.| 117-5 | 115-7 | 112-3 
33:65 | 33-36 | 29-38 | 100-1 | 98-7 |} 103-8 
31-80 | 31-19 | 26-92 | 134-3 | 187-0 | 140-1 
42-81 | 42-86 | 37-87 | 158-4 | 159-0 | , 143-7 
43-28 | 42-79 | 38-12 | 95-4] 94-1 92-9 
40-98 | 40-33 | 35-41] 135-0 | 184-7 | 134-1 
44.94 | 43-84 | 40-77 | 136-1 | 131-7 | 117-0 
42-08 | 40-86 | 36-66 | 166-4 | 168-5 | 157-4 
44-77 | 43-41 | 40-65 | 110-3 | 106-8 | 105-7 
47-63 | 46-61 | 43-84 | 1382-7 | 182-5 | 123-0 
43-80 | 42-99 | 39-18 | 114-5 | 116-6 | 113-8 
45-87 | 45-93 | 39-17 | 202-1 | 199-4 | 164-7 
45-80 | 43-12 | 42-16 | 98-9} 91-1 94-4 
50-78 | 43-95 | 43-61 | 114-0 | 92-7] 105-3 
43-82 | 43-10 | 40-02 | 108-3 | 109-4 | 119-5 
40-02 | 39-35 | 35-19 | 143-4 | 142-9 | 1380-6 
44-09 | 43-93 | 40-93 | 99-6 | 98-7 87-6 
43-62 | 42-29 | 38-55 | 99-5 | 95-3 97-8 
41-75 | 41-57 | 37-76 | 104-6 | 104-1] 103-3 
43-72 | 43-64 | 38-33 | 118-6 | 118-1 110-4 
48-28 | 47-73 | 42-46 | 116-2 | 117-0 | 117-1 
34-67 | 34-65 | 31-30 | 187-3 | 188-3 | 144-9 
39-33 | 38-77 | 34-29 | 238-2 | 248-8 | 238-7 
48-03 | 47-36 | 43-30 | 93-1 | 88-6 46-7 
45-34 | 44-93 | 42-25 | 91-0] 67-8 54:1 
50-82 | 49-84 | 46-11 85-3 | 85-9 79-1 
44-30 | 43-03 | 36-01 | 130- 131-6 | 117-5 
36-41 | 35-86 | 33-74 | 172-9 | 172-8 | 161-1 
38-79 | 36-75 | 37-97 | 118-1 | 120-3 | 115-6 
35-85 | 35-60 | 32-78 | 189-8 | 188-9 | 175-2 
46-22 | 45-58 | 44-47 | 134-4 | 134-4 | 131-5 
41-82 | 41-64 | 38-39 | 149-6 | 152-4 | 147-9 
50-59 | 49-52 |.50-45 | 131-4 | 181-3 | 129-7 
40-40 | 40-18 | 35-73 | 108-2 | 108-5 99-3 
38-44 | 36-96 | 34-89 | 92-9 | 99-0 89-1 
42-08 | 41-28 | 36-99 | 125-6 | 129-3 | 114-1 
34-52 | 31-28 | 32-62 | 66-9 | 76-5 62-1 
85-42 | 35-58 | 33-64 | 84-4 | 88-3 95-0 
25-82 | 25-15 | 23-20 | 137-5 | 138-9 | 131-5 
24-40 | 23-82 | 22-47 | 144-1 | 145-9 | 136-9 
28-52 | 27-71 | 24-60 | 126-8 | 127-8 | 122-7 
33-78 | 33-41 | 30-77 | 185-2 | 185-7 | 125-9 
31-42 | 31-03 | 28-51 | 182-2 | 183-1 | 123-3 
39-45 | 39-21 | 36-51 | 146-6 | 145-7 | 185-6 
39-44 | 38-63 | 35-61 | 123-8 | 124-0 | 118-2 
37-59 | 37-53 | 36-66 | 137-0 | 136-8 | 130-5 
33-22 | 33-07 | 32-97 | 144-8 | 144-7 | 138-5 
46-67 | 45-89 | 44-94 | 159-2 | 162-8 | 174-1 
42-81 | 42-96 | 41-09 | 124- 124-4 | 117-0 
39-37 | 38-59 | 35-66 | 124-3 | 124-5 | 118-6 


80,257,584 





TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 








March 1, 1948 
Industries 
Men Women | Men | Women 
No. No. p.c p.c. 

WanUtacChUlile: coc oe seer ee oe eee eerie = 821,754 | 239,482 | 77-4 22-6 
Animal products—edible............--.+-+0+- 34, 907 ,407 | 82-5 17:5 
onan Ga pLOcuctam ised acl = aye os foramina = 2,547 1,415 | 64-3 35°7 
Meatherand products. a..-2..0sne6 +++ creel 19,810 12,349 | 61-6 38-4 
BOOTSTONICUSOCS Anaiedieaae suite aici eioinlekerel- 1337 8,488 | 57-3 42-7 
umber and products: o.c- casos less cence ain~ si 71,209 6,449 | 91-7 8-3 
Rough and dressed lumber............-++ 42,504 2,480 | 94-5 5-5 

Lia nlinea os Se Cee aco OC COT 14, 584 1,598 | 90-1 9-9 

Other lumber products.................-- 14,121 2,371 | 85-6 14-4 

Plant products—edible............-..+++e+0+- 38, 483 18,642 | 67-4 32-6 
Pulp and paper products............3.-++seee 89, 601 22,455 | 80-0 20-0 
ulprancspapeteemsscmees ee cence aie eeks 45,724 2,440 | 94-9 5-1 

1B2 nolo ogele WOK oe UROe canaadoroKio cosbe 14, 160 7,848 | 64:3 35-7 
Printing and publishing................-- 29,717 pe ANDY) Pe 29-0 

Rub erspLOoductslcce vests psi: es ee = or 18,112 6,166 | 74-6 25-4 
MoxtilenprOGuetene ster cere eble ele sortie cistern 73,004 88,365 | 45-2 54°8 
Thread, yarn and cloth...............-.- 36, 763 23,107 | 61-4 38:6 

Cotton yarn and cloth..........+.....--- 13, 650 9,068 | 60-1 39-9 
Woollen yarn and cloth..............-++- 9,112 6,826 | 57-2 42-8 
Artificial silk and silk goods..........-.- 10, 301 5,495 | 65-2 34-8 
Hosiery and knit goods...........-+++++- 9, 747 17,626 | 385-6 64-4 
Garments and personal furnishings....... 17, 162 39,758 | 30-2 69-8 

Other textile products......-......++...-- 9,332 7,874 | 54-2 45-8 

AD SoBe) Sones Ren ans sdone dotnbrcn oan aoe 5, 406 6,532 | 45-3 54-7 
BENET AG Cae ace oe ois se tics sine veteine eewunatnloleis 15, 697 2,483 | 86-3 13-7 
Chemicals and allied products...........---- 32,068 9,911 | 76-4 23-6 
Clay, glass and stone products...........-.-- 18,128 2,602 | 87-4 12-6 
Electric light and power........-.--+++++++:: 24, 366 3,360 | 87-9 12-1 
Electrical apparatus...........0.+-2se+eee ees 36, 761 15,484 | 70-4 29-6 
Tron and steel products..........-.0+.+eeeeeee 273, 986 21,258 | 92-8 7-2 
Crude, rolled and forged products........ 37,039 1,719 | 95:6 4-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles)........- 26, 212 3,255. | 89-0 11-0 
Agricultural inplements........-.-+++-++- 17,519 825 | 95-5 4-5 

Land vehicles and aircraft............+-- 106, 289 6,108 | 94-6 5-4 
Automobiles and parts........--..-+++0+> £40, 000 4,592 | 89-7 10-3 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing.........- 20, 569 641 | 97-0 3-0 
Heating appliances..........---+.+s++ee0s 7,183 506 | 93:4 6-6 

Tron and steel fabrications (n.e.s.).......- 10, 703 887 | 92-3 7:7 
Foundry and machine shop products..... 8,336 419 | 95-2 4-8 

Other iron and steel products............- 40, 136 6,898 | 85:3 14-7 
Non-ferrous metal products......-...++++++:: 42,129 7,204 | 85:4 14-6 
Non-metallic mineral products............--- 13, 508 1,357 | 90-9 9-1 

IN MEG ENCOley seouoroouud ad acusnpoacounsoT 12,032 5,993 | 66-8 33-2 
Dosing 0 ee wesc oe See oe nes Soe eon 112,477 2,070 | 98-2 1:8 
SETAE Se, (Op Se rei SR rN ry erin ket ica 75,869 1,635 | 97-9 2-1 
(Ole OU oe Or A ota ORC OAR nL OOF pA Tala! 240 | 99-0 1:0 

INTO EAI CRORES HH ac iis cine tua e ctela tele soeeta sicnel eae isherel re 39, 884 802 | 98-0 2-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).........- 13,274 593 | 95-7 4-3 
Communications..............-0.02eeeee eee ees 21,582 23,947 | 47-4 52-6 
Melegraphs.. gcc duces can screens ceisrneasceees 6, 496 1,542 | 80-8 19-2 
Melephoneser, cfs wes css uacse seers cnageaess 14, 672 22,259 | 39-7 60:3 
Transportation. ...............0:sseec serene ees 161,003 10,659 | 93:8 6-2 
Street railways, cartage and storage.......--. 53, 802 4,159 | 92-8 7:2 
Steam railway operation........-.-+++++++++5 84, 403 5,594 | 93-8 6:2 
Shipping and stevedoring.......-.-++++++++++ 22,798 , 906 | 96-2 3-8 
Construction and Maintenance..........-.---- 164,552 3,683 | 97-8 2-2 
TEVMIG Nive ws Bade Gu adOOoS abo mD Oude O00 UDUGC 80, 682 2,193 | 97-4 2-6 
JRA thy FN yan sooo ORO ROR uEoe Dep oceooos UO DoTaOOK 47,502 1,365 | 97-2 2-8 
RallWAVscnie vas ake oes eases os nemeens 36, 368 125 | 99-7 0:3 
Services ee coe ee + seis eines sieienwasine nsisiei4)- 30,646 33,406 | 47-8 52-2 
Hotels and restaurants........------++eeeeee> 21,072 29,958 | 50-1 49-9 
Personal (chiefly laundries)........-+++++++++ 9, 574 12,448 | 43-5 56-5 

OW gi Cietk ys 1 a Rl Saal A ISR Cr oa 153,966 98,471 | 61-0 39-0 
Retail ene seta ote ate Gin sieiete we Gisvesnaieveieievenste "sy sie i> 97,114 81,178 | 54-5 45-5 
Wiholesaleteer cet tockee aloo neice eile eres ea 56, 852 17,293 | 76-7 23-3 
Eight Leading Industries...........-.-++-++++- 1,541,849} 413,303) 78-9 21-1 
Winaleee eee, Foss Coes sane a 44,141 | 39,510 | 52-8 | 47-2 
Banks and trust companies.......--.-+++++++ 22,870 24,165 | 48-6 51-4 
Brokerage and stock market operations...... 2,424 1,306 | 65-0 35-0 
TNSULANCON. sc fea maysieisietohewsslo seu eiasiers Sisioveteieracia 18, 847 14,039 | 57-3 42-7 

All Industries... .......02---secccseeeeee cece: 1,585,990 | 452,813 | 77-8 22-2 





Men 


Feb. 1, 1948 


Women 


Mar. 1, 1947 


Men | Women 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


—0—0aNeé—“7+70—Re0—=_=@ = Eo 





Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
aS SOLIS: SPE ELE Ns, EHO a a : 
Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- Durable Durable Manu- Durable Durable 
factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods 
no no no cts cts cts 

Pega MOA AA) A clanee egy | 46-3 46-9 45-5 70-5 77-9 60-4 
MAI TOAD eam Ae re On Wee ee 45-8 46-5 45-0 70-1 77°8 60-3 
LUE TA FU BT RM AOR Ni CNN TA LU at an 44.0 44.9 43-9 67-9 74-5 61-5 
TE OT te Os COP Riva eS MINI ediog Md ana 43-4 43-6 43-2 77:1 84-2 69-9 
BAYA Lot hy GST BG ciel Oo nie Mie hae TAN aa ha 43-2 43-4 43-1 77°6 84-8 70-5 
UIE coat WO RP AAU tae Cs MA Cie TR 43-2 43-3 43-1 78-3 85-4 ie 
UNE dL WOE 74 ree nh Ua ROR SN 42-9 43-0 42-7 79-9 86-2 73°4 
July Oa TONES, Lies ae See Aa ae ae 42-0 42-5 41-6 80-8 86-8 74-7 
AUS MMO a iA IN Un eye hy awe 42-5 42-6 42-3 81-3 87-7 74-8 
SOB be ed MOAT: Mab aaa an) NS SOR, 42-3 42-5 42-2 82-2 88-8 75°7 
Oe as GOR Eo ODI ei cee oa 43-1 43-5 42-6 83-4 90-6 76-2 
INO VMI OA 7 She IN NON BB cheat i) 42-9 43-1 42-7 84-7 91-9 77-6 
POO AION (UAC Oh) lan hee ten ty, 43-5 43-8 43-2 85-6 92-8 78°3 
*Jan. PRM OA ST MR AAAS Uae Di Soap AUT 38-3 38-5 38-1 86-6 92-9 80-0 
PSU LYEN VOSS he he NLL Ws eek) PN na 42-8 42-7 42-8 86-6 93-2 80-1 
Meira al O49 iene Wun Beaty shal MEN aA 43-2 43-4 43-0 88-0 95-0 80-9 


* The averages at this date were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays. 
TABLE C-7.-WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 




















All Manufactures (1) Durable Non-Durable 
Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Week Preceding Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 

Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 

Wages Wages Wages 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
eee MC VEORM RN oo ra ee Bey Ten 33-29 32-64 36-83 36-54 29-23 27-48 
Wes ed) SOMG ie lars es ep eae can Wa, 33-50 32-11 37-04 36-18 29-46 27-14 
Wiage acai 1 O41. 2 A Ah oheuy A 32-29 29-88 34-90 32-93 29-98 27-00 
Ese eet S047. 1)0K ee Sa ae 35-69 33-46 38-48 36-71 33°17 30-20 
PERM, TOG T! cere 9 ARR Oe Sf see 35-87 33-52 38-59 36-80 83-38 30°39 
ie in Ai VR en Ue ede a 36-13 33-83 38-83 36-98 33-67 30-69 
PURO £, LOA Ee RE NIE ig eg 36-52 34-28 38-91 37-07 34-32 31-11 
“TUR SGM ON ic ROR a LN ae Ra SPE 36-34 33-94 38-71 36-89 84-18 31-08 
Pers i PORTIS ON Rin indie Vay metas 36-85 34-55 39-26 37-36 34-65 31-64 
3.) Og Oo ae a OR a A 37-05 34-77 39-49 37-74 84-83 31-95 
Rare ag iy oh Me 0 aks Ile ieee 37-94 35-95 40-94 39-41 35-21 32-46 
2 eM ES NGM KY: YAR aR Ct ha 88-42 36-34 41-26 39-70 35-86 33-14 
EMG Lay SIND SERRE, SG aes Sak ee 39-16 37-24 42-09 40-65 36-50 33°83 
BRITE EC LOES ge ih) 2) E 4) 7 oe Mec eh ty 36-15 33-17 38-31 35:77 34-14 30-48 
MOD MPU OAS CN eri ais Mia O87 39-26 37-06 41-65 39-80 37-10 34-28 
MEN aly a CRA (LO an a ne SO 40-06 88-02 42-81 41-23 87-52 84-78 
(1) Exclusive of electric light and power. * See footnote to Table C-6. 


TABLE C-3.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
SSS 


Average Hours Worked Average ae Earnings 





Mar.1, | Feb. 1, { Mar.1,,| Mar.1, | Feb. 1, | Mar. 1, 
1948 1948 194 1948 1948 1947 


CoOrROOWO SO 


WWD A COWRA DOW 
~J 
o> 
ad 


NOS gee AB LAY 8 G8) ao ARE GST eae a eae RM Fae fe 42-3 42-7 42-6 87:2 


LOY SLE ES RRA gy Bae BOER NG Meer 43-2 42-5 42-9 83-8 
BP OLOREO Ah. tu tar iee 2 TT eit int 41-1 41-0 40-9 92-2 91 
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TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 









Average Average Average Wage- 
ioe Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Weekly Wages | Earners($) 
Industries Reported at Reported at Working 
Hours 


Mar.1)Feb. 1|Mar.1|Mar.1|Feb. 1|Mar.1|Mar.1|Feb. 1|/Mar.1| Shown in 
1, 1948] 1,1948] 1,1947|1, 1948/1, 1948)1, 1947]}1, 1948} 1, 1948/1, 1947; Col. 1 





no. no. no. 
Manufacturing............... Peace cdot cis eogals 43-2| 42-8) 438-4 : : . . : : 779,237 
*Durable manufactured goods.............-- 43-4) 42-7) 43-6 : . : : . . 390, 681 
Non-durable manufactured goods........... 43-0 -8| 43- . . . . 388, 556 
Animal products—edible.............-+++-+- 42-6} 42-0) 42- 23,325 
Dairy products........-.seeeeeeeeteereees 46-9} 46-9) 47- 5,448 
Meat products......2...000sececensemecsee 41-8) 41-9] 41- 14,551 
Leather products.........-sceesseeseceeeees 40-8} 40-6) 42- 23,490 
Leather boots and shoes..........+-.----- 40-8] 40-6] 42- 14, 590 
*Tumber products.........2-seeeseeeeerecees 42-3} 41-5] 44: 62,516 
Rough and dressed lumber............+-- 41-4| 40-5] 44- 35, 238 
WGN AIMELS eee raleie cleisas ate, leds eievelsieis) «| ebel meres 44-3] 43-2) 44- 6, 732 
MCLEE TS ee eC hiss eislets e bicie ot she alerale. side 42-9| 42-7| 48- 13, 563 
*Musical instruments...........0-++eeeeeeeee 44-6) 44-5) 45- 870 
Plant products—edible..........-..+++++0- 42-5) 42-1) 41 38, 966 
Flour and other milled products.......... 43-9| 42-8] 45- 5, 689 
Fruit and vegetable preserving............ 40-2} 41-0) 39: 6,375 
Bread and bakery products............... 43-1} 42-6] 42- 12, 624 
Chocolate and cocoa products............- 40-4} 40-6} 40- 6, 524 
Pulp and paper products......-.+-++seeeees 45-9) 45-5) 46: 82.530 
Pulp and paper..........-seceeeeeeereeees 49-8} 49-3] 50- 41, 453 
Paper products.........-..eeeeeereeeeeees 43-6] 438-0) 438- 16, 714 
Printing and publishing.......-....+--+++- 41-0} 40-8} 41: 24, 363 
Rubber products.........+22seecee cece eeees 42-6] 43-2) 44: 19,810 
Mextile prOoductS ss wees 2 -cles eaieciw'ery a ee ate ae 41-8} 41-8} 42- 129,116 
Thread, yarn and cloth..............+---- 44.4] 44-5) 465- 54, 102 
Cotton yarn and cloth.............+-++> 43-3} 48-4) 44- 21,198 
Woollen yarn and cloth..........+++-++: 44-4) 44-3) 43- 14, 066 
Silk and artificial silk goods............ 46-1| 46-5) 46- 14, 150 
Hosiery and knit goods.........-.+++++++5 41-5} 41-8] 41- 22,878 
Garments and personal furnishings........ 38-5] 38-2) 38: 39, 058 
FS ALC COM ee ak creole eidt ala Syers/ecsiawaossne 42-0} 42-6} 43- 9, 433 
IBeVeLragesie sien civcis cise. 0 6 ele aisiai vies tieceneiele os 42-8] 43-0) 41- 12,343 
Distilled and malt liquor..........-.+-++. 42-2} 42-5) 40- 10, 563. 
Chemicals and allied products.............- 43-6] 43-4| 43: 24, 808 
Drugs and medicines.........++++eeeee ees 41-3] 40-6] 41- 3, 869 
Clay, glass and stone products......-.---+-- 45-3) 45-0) 495- 17,150 
Glass products 2 .-. 20. sie ce ee se ree es 45-8] 46-0) 44- 5,720 
Lime, gypsum and cement products....... 46-2} 45-3} 45: 4, 258 
Electrical apparatus.........-..e0eer ese eeee 41-5] 40-4] 41- 38,319 
Heavy electrical apparatus!.......--.-+++- 42-6 -8| 42- 10, 002 
Tron and steel products.........+++++eee+ee- 43-8| 43-1] 43- 232, 931 
Crude, rolled and forged products. ....... 45-9| 45-5!) 46- 34, 122 
Primary iron and steel..........-++++08: 46-3) 45-7} 46- 27,088 
Machinery (other than vehicles).......... 45-0} 44-8} 45- 22,044 
Agricultural implements........--+-++++++ 43-6 -4| 42. 15, 241 
Land vehicles and aircraft.........--.++5- 43-3 -7| 42> 83, 507 
Railway rolling stock.........-+-+++++0+ 43-5 -3| 42- 39, 647 
Automobiles and parts..........-+e0000+ 42-9 -4| 41- 36, 765 
Aeroplanes and parts........++++++++59: 44-6 1) 44 6,317 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing........... 43-0 50) Ne Xs 18,308 
Tron and steel fabrication n.e.S.........+-- 42-5 -4) 42- 8, 974 
Hardware, tools and cutlery........--.-++ 43-0 Al 45- 10, 150 
Foundry and machine shop products...... 44-1 3] 43- 6, 968 
Sheek metalwork. 1. cag Cet wemnies sane 42-0 21 42. 11, 835 
*Non-ferrous metal products.......-.+++-++++ 43-6 +5) 43- 38, 895 
Preparation of non-ferrous metallic ores...| 44:2 -0| 43- 10, 689 
Aluminium and its products.......-.-++-- 45-6 -O| 45: 10,337 
Brass and copper mfg..........+2e+e+-eee> 42-5 -9| 43. 10,001 
Non-metallic mineral products.........--- 43-3 -7| 48- 9,719 
Petroleum and its products..........-- =.) 41-7 -8| 41: 5, 976 
Miscellaneous manufactured products........ 41-6 -5] 42-0 15, 016 
TULL e 6a e Soe shone ann od Eien ODDO UU Ron, 42-9): -8| 43-6 66-181 
Goal Reet pre at, Ci slatinge we teste ersin 36-4 -0} 35-9 20,398 
Matallighonesee seat ee ae ncitore ie naitoele 45-9 4] 45-9 35-292 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)......... 45-3 -9| 45-3 10, 491 
Local Transportation? .............6505 +0005 45°% -4| 46-8 29, 664 
Building Construction.............--++++++: 41-1 1] 40-1 . . . . . . 68,720 
Highway Construction..............+..+++: 39-8 2| 46-3 . . : 26,854 
Services (as indicated below).......-.++++++++ 43-0 -6| 43-3 . . . : . . 33, 398 
Hotels and restaurants...) ....-.-++ese eee 43-8 -6) 44-2 . . . . . ‘ 22-175 
Personal (chiefly laundri: ........-----+: 41-3 -61 41-6 . . . . . . 11,223 





The latest figures are subject to revision : 

* Industries classed in the durable manufactured industries. : 

1 Since 194i, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the 
employees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 
1941, as 100 p.c., the latest figures are as follows’ Jan. 1, 1948, 191-5; Feb. 1, 1948, 194-7; Mar. 1, 1948, 196-4; Mar. 1, 1947, ° 


the index was 170-0. ; : ; Pete 
2 Chiefly street and electric railways. 3 For information respecting the sex distributio 


recorded employment, see Table C-5. 


n of persons in 
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TABLE C-10.— EARNINGS, HOURS, AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S.; Real Wages computed by Research and Statistics) 


A SS STS SSCS Sn SSS enema ne Se eS BE SS ee 
TR ARR Na a RS TR 





Average 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 





Average Average 
Bee went, | Hourly | Weekly | Average | cose op | AYRES 
arnings arnings eekly ak 
per Week aenings Living es 
¢ $ 
Week preceding 
January OAS Meee tae. bets 46-1* 70-0 32-27" 106-8 96-0 111-3 
Hebrisnryanmiaelo4) se ern aan War 45-4 70-1 31-83 105-3 96-0 109-7 
March 1 OAD Ray peek eee a 45-8 70-1 32-11 106-3 96-0 110-7 
April Des AOE pee mae Ay aaa I ag. 45 -6* 70:4 32-10* 106-2 96-0 110-6 
May 1 G4 EGR sete aataues 45-5 70°5 32-08 106-2 96-3 110-3 
June Ls POAR ak eevee eee 44-3 70-3 31-14 103-0 96-8 106-4 
July DEI O4D we ctch ete pee oat 44-3 70-1 31-05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
August TN OAD Oe eth eae oe 44-3 69-5 30-79 101-9 97-5 104-5 
September 1; s1O45 02. nok oo. lke 44.1 69-2 30-52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
October. EROS ee ree eed oe eae S 44-7 67-8 30-31 100-3 96-8 103-6 
November ly 31945 were een ne 44.9 67°5 30°31 100-3 97-0 103-4 
Mecember ly 1904500 73. Sta. cocks. 44-8 67 0 30-02 99-3 97-2 102-2 
January are OA Ge Pens era tene anes 44.2% 67-9 30-01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
Hebruaryie wal O46 en enee wee te 44-1 68-1 30-03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
March DOA Gre te deat ee 44-0 67-9 29-88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
April DOA G Wei irae s Oltoe 1 Bae 44.4 68-4 30°37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
ay AL OAG Sree aay Ue eal 43-0 68-9 29-63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June Ae OS OPN eee RL ete 42-0 69-1 29-02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July 1a oid RSE Tat bee ee, A 42-4 70-0 29-68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August UE DIOSG Fe aL eee metas 43-0 70:0 30-10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
September 1, 1946...........05000. 42-7 70-6 30-15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
October Le eLOAG ea aes mente che. 42-9 71-4 30-63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
Novembert i. 1946) svt. eae oh 42-4 72-9 30-91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
December is $9aG Tes Ge leet Ae rs 43-2 74-5 32-18 106-5 102-8 103-6 
January Le Oa Tia rie DANN oe 42.7* 76-2 32-54* 107-7 102-8 104-8 
Rebruary, piel O4 7 ee eee 43-1 76-3 32°89 108-8 103-4 105-2 
March Debate A par Ae cee ae 43-4 77-1 33-46 110-7 104-3 106-1 
April ~ LOO AG Se NA rae hie tee 43-2 77-6 33°52 110-9 105-7 104-9 
May LOA eA Nei ee we oe ety 43-2 78:3 33-83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
June BAR ta ST: Oh ao ee eam 42-9 79-9 34-28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
July Lo LOA Tein ae hee tit: 42-0 80-8 33-94 112-3 110-0 102-1 
August A oral ROY Gee ag Pee a 8 Nai 42-5 81-3 34-55 114-3 110-5 103-4 
September 1, 1947.............05.. 42-3 82-2 34-77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October AU Key fe eer thae aN A ate 43-1 83-4 35-95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
November 1, 1947 23. selec be 8 42-9 84-7 36°34 120-3 116-2 103-5 
Decemberm 1619472. h en ee | 43-5 85:5 37-19 123-1 118-1 104-2 
January Mie OAS erie tee sce 43 -2* 86-1 37-13* 122-9 120-0 102-4 
February: /<15°1948 (l)-)3. eles. ce 42-8 86-6 37-06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March 1, 1948 (4) 43-2 88-0 38°02 125-8 122-0 103-1 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. 
$30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


$25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, 


The actual figures are: January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 hours,— 
$29.03; January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17. 


Norts:—Average Real 
the average weekly earnin 


664 


Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost-of-living into an index of 


gs, both indices having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 


TABLE C-11.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE C-12._PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 


NOTE.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0’”’ indicates no unemployment. Where ‘‘.0”’ is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is 
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Where ‘‘-0’ is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is indicated. 





TABLE C-12._PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS 








NOTE.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0’’ indicates no unemployment. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.-UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 
j (Source: Form UIC 757) 


0W—V6O60wewwwowoos—aoaowonmnma@s@nmRpEmaa9aOO9999aS eee 








Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Month ——_  ___—_ 
Male Female | Total Male Female Total 

May, LOAD acy, Sra Neen ayer eee ae Se Ee ke a 131,165 54, 937 186, 102 49 223 26, 831 76, 054 
May, GAG Ret Sateen helen i= Seaman gle on nha ine © 69,048 42,407 ill, 455 196, 797 45,617 242,414 
May, LO Tied a eee pee pete Seal Seen a ae 53, 484 38,706 92,190 122,771 34, 192 156, 963 
June, UY APES SAN ie REAL Sn SR Ne BL De RS ha 62,770 39, 870 102, 640 94,170 34, SUL 126, 481 
July, 1 LY aaah Santee ee oe eee Dinter Nh Ally 59, 921 35, 263 95, 184 80, 985 33,514 114, 499 
August, ELA Stet Gi se Ram PJ eg RS ee Oe 58, 862 31,219 90,081 69,314 29,577 98, 891 
September; 400i a dor ee eh on? 70,356 40,212 110, 568 60, 069 25, 862 85, 931 
October, LEY eats aot c ton ee animate ie ie one ay UN EES 73, 892 35, 430 109, 322 58,736 28, 585 87,321 
Wovyember 1047082 24.08 Meee 0 ah A Ren 65, 184 27,750 92, 934 64, 730 31,099 95, 829 
WDeceniber, i947, Urce tite he ee Lee 35, 947 22,020 58, 272 82, 990 33, 584 116, 574 
January, 23,515 17,151 40, 666 111,304 31, 108 142,412 
February, 18,171 16,007 34,178 142,783 43,951 186, 734 
March, 16,416 15, 784 32,200 155, 249 45,105 200, 354 
April, 20,475 17, 800 38,275 150,032 43-767 193,799 
May, 28, 602 21,5335 49,937 123, 130 42,082 165, 212 





(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT APRIL 1, 1948 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Change from 
Eebruary 29, 1948 








Industry Male Female Total 
Per- 
Absolute centage 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping 1,349 276 1,625 + 769 + 89-8 
TOGGLE aed soe er aak 696 9 705 — 730 — 50-9 
Pulpwood 157 5 162 — 654 — 80-2 
Pum DEP A ant. Reker 273 3 276 — 137 — 33-2 
Other logging 266 1 267 + 61 + 29-6 
Mining ere A ee re ee ie al 1,624 24 1,648 + 833 + 102-2 
ORT tree haciet a Meg Silat wa Oe eo tose ee ch ts re Be ASUS oteare Seine 431 + 130 + 43-2 
Metallic ores— 

TOMY situa sforatess seta toi svstor haus seats: Mae SPS Sze eee 36 2, 38 + 12 + 46-2 
HR Ol ies os citare oo aia ke Rg ahh ED 769 10 779 + 497 + 176-2 
NEGLI eon ea cot eek eh Se eee LS fiA| teat ere 157 + 29 + 22-7 

Other metallic ores and non-metallic 
TIME TALS) era a a Meee cle ca eee) 192 2 194 + 152 + 361-9 
Prospecting and oil producing.............0.0006. 39 10 49 + 13 + 36-1 
BEART AChuciiNg Ses 2b a eee ee Ve 6,170 5,850 12,020 + 463 + 4-0 
Food and kindred products.........:......-..... 498 368 866 + 16 + 1-9 
Pextilespapparek ete hes eerie OT at et ee Oe 678 3, 703 4,381 — 589 — 11-9 
Lumber and finished lumber products........... 1,049 156 1,205 + 174 + 16-9 
ulp and paper products and printing............. 723 280 1,003 + 212 + 26-8 
Chemicals and allied products................... 356 164 520 + 125 + 31-6 
Products of petroleum and coal.................. 67 12 79 + 14 + 24°5 
Rubber praducts; unsure tee ees tench eee 54 89 143 + 30 + 26-5 
eather and products .o5 005. see cece od ee 112 315 427 — 7 — 15-0 
Stone, clay, glass products..........0..ccccececes 266 43 309 + 90 + 41-1 
Iron and steel and products:.............e.000-.. 610 83 693 + 150 + 27-6 
Non-ferrous metals and products................. 396 173 569 + 165 + 40-8 
BIACHINGRY Mted, wwe, rey Ben ah ee ee 518 69 587 + 230 + 64-4 
Electrical equipment and products .............. 221 193 4i4 + 47 + 12-8 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing 622 202 824 — 126 — 13-3 
Construction yas: 2300 at eae ee ee 2,624 66 2,690 + 663 + 32-7 
Transportation and Storage....................... 1,028 62 1,090 + 157 + 16-8 
Communication and Other Public Utilities....... 320 324 644 — 124- — 16-2 
fC ES te Ae Air a a Dig OR SRE a 2,490 2,294 4,784 +1,027 + 27-3 
NV DOTCRAID reese ue ay al ies hale ee ree ORO a 795 447 1, 242 + 153 + 14-0 
Retail...... BS OR DERE TORO Ceo Hote tee 1,695 1, 847 3,542 + 874 + 32-8 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate................... 1,074 927 2,001 + 174 + 9-5 
PICIVRCE. ira ae oe Ta ee eV eNe (Oy ire ele 3,096 7,968 11,064 +2,743 + 33-0 
EDL He arti soe wate ets UAL aM cate 681 512 1,193 + 52 + 4-6 
DOMOSTIG SaaS ies tow ot ee a eae ee 115 3, 116 3, Zale + 662 + 25-8 
Personals Oe Ah ky es tt ei NT oh 1 ps 3,991 A ANG +1, 820 + 53-6 
OGRerReTVICS yo veh eye ee eek eign 1,075 349 1,424 + 209 + 17-2 
AMA usthes 6s.) 5o8. oe tee ok hc 20,471 17,800 38,271 +5,975 + 18-5 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY 
SEX, AS AT APRIL 1, 1948 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 














Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 

Occupational Group —_ | — 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers................ 1,098 523 1,621 4,148 799 4,947 
WlericaleWorkers Worn: Merae ce ine See 1,374 3,431 4,805 7,448 11,179 18,627 
ALESPW ONKETS ese ht ecitaue led one Ariat ciel ine cients sees 2,105 aay 3, 262 4,411 6, 621 11,032 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 1,109 6, 635 7,744 12,648 7,797 20,445 
Seamen’ eee tere lca tarde aie ia sale eens ee esse 225 Dat 2,467 i 2,478 
Aericulpurerandsbishing).crcesloeseaiaece aes selec.» 1,579 27 1,606 2,429 622 3,051 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers.................... 8,173 4,051 12,224 58,031 7,676 65, 707 
Food and kindred products..................... 152 oF 183 ipols 1,095 2,408 
rhextileselot hing. eters metic sake maretioen ene. 422 3,150 Sones 900 3,086 3,986 
Lumber and wood products...............00000: 929 10 939 3,036 87 3.123 
Pulpepaperandapriitin gn cee. cae cece es 258 49 307 299 266 565 
ERICA LNETHANCLDLOGUCESY aot cette we cat ee 81 184 265 1, 254 468 1,722 
Stone, clay and glass products................... 58 3 61 201 30 236 
Metalworking man acts e tickers s Rie, pePeidela rate aks. Al 29 1,300 6, 269 448 6,717 
HDLeCtriCal ame ns ene cream ee ae Sh suk ce ade a5, 177 22 199 971 368 1,339 
Transportation equipment, n.@.C..............05. 19 4 23 442 115 557 
Minin oie wr cer ahr satin ciatrem tien nie Be melee aise ons OT Bente aimee 666 O12 FSA oe Wet ae 912 
COnSUTUCEION sy ey srete boro oe ee ae eis TE 502 ete ogee 1,504 17; GIS stain ace 17,618 
Transportation (except seamen)................. 477 9 486 10, 851 39 10, 890 
Communication and public utility............... OPAL tials, eel reuete 62 286 4 290 
PURAG StancdiSenvl CO es esiiac > ck ora o Moreen capers vee s 300 318 618 1,206 529 liso 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... 1,502 189 1,691 7,939 947 8, 886 
TOTEM EM Mere cyte nc ote Divan Merino Gia sete yeetene ier oe 82 12 94 1,070 100 1,170 
AD DTENIEI CES at Siar ei Ve Got oe cen one tesa STEER ceveks 213 41 254 3, 464 89 3,553 
WmskilledsWorkerss<h cas snstvets ore visie se eeeicw cia aietetete 4,812 1,974 6,786 58, 450 9,062 67,512 
Hoodtandstobaccomonn cote ac eae ae nesioeee te 183 279 462 2,279 2,729 5,008 
Lumber and lumber products..............0e08: 281 39 320 2,540 219 2,759 
Metalworking sc 250 ies ue ce tare tert teen cities, fe 534 42 576 1,700 174 1, 874 
COnstructrons er atacand cok ae ec ees SOON lrenta rere eee 863 TOSAG eeeeeebes.: 10,746 
Other unskilled: workers’ 3.5.0 0.0m deve cise 2,951 1,614 4,565 41,185 5, 940 47,125 
Totaly pice ae ht OO ee Pe olan ers 20,475 17,800 38,275 | 150,032 43,767 193,799 





TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND PLACEMENTS 
FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1948 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 








Weekly Average 





Industry 3 = 
acancies ace- 
Notified Referrals ments 

NGTICUILULe SHS INS | CAD DINGS ae mass sect icistercielelcher<rerere/efois%e' «stele a|avereleie eielele! ojeisiela. 9(si= 571 402 301 
Waste YS oP es a : rie ane = PE EMER cet re Meret et TA Mant Doky oe ome Ait came eign 538 466 365 
INP Lan Ve 5g Kao 8 ob Ret anton Ge On ODO Sac To) (Os Eon Connon aon moa ria nen ridge 471 348 193 
IMIBTATE VOUT eo 9Ao ohn ctaaeS daguon co Gent an Ode sen cee OOo Omani neo o5 Obnicohrr 4, 921 4,617 2,750 
Hoodsandelcimaredi products ateccer aeteste te cn tetecraicicieltwe sree a1aces a labeleiere ere 577 604 338 
MMOxtiles MeO DAKO TLC cite reenter teretnicreielol etches tietatet oe Ver seco) sia raiais) elas <\eleversisli aisle locale 888 714 388 
Lumber and finished lumber products...........0..seees eens eect e teen tenes 557 501 322 
Pulp and paper products and printing. ..............cccceeee tee ee eect eeeeee 395 350 196 
@henncalsandiallredsproduetss es ac cra vie cee oie tolal es obecetiegche 0 1c « « s)01s =e} ain wueialeyei e/a 258 234 136 
Products of petroleum: and-coal. on. 6s cece s eee ar cece re cee eee ccinecen sens 48 47 27 
TEYHlo(Sse- HOVE (Ino Seite phen ODD Baan do aotindaoOnes doo cnugncTooSer.cunoNurdar 60 55 30 
Weathemandeprocduetsuuc ae a aecitemteien slots sisiais arciele etetaisla\ <ieletsheleiole/elote) siete rele oye 136 130 75 
Stonevelay and class products sane i-lee eile slag resicite a) -loieln iain ain tear velertaierae 149 159 95 
Irontancistee land apro GUCts aver terse ne siisatc eisiace arse tle) on] = ls aielate sie! te als ilel= chose 487 467 282 
INOn-erroussmebal Seana: procdUCtal. amie sa cists oss wise cielele cic cie:ninieloia w slaleie eke" 274 251 168 

IN IGY GLOSS ot, she Scheie bois ain GeOne rn Gain btn ec ORD GR ISOOnOoInnn On le mesnmeror ens 295 286 160 
Electrical equipment and products.............ecee eee e recente c center eeees 242 271 142 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing ............++-+++eee: 555 548 391 
(Ons biue cloner eer ee tee oe ie AS ca eierctetdieisate cittsle ia sielqiaiae o/s alsre'e aleterst ofS oy slereasiniaver ay 1,901 1,828 1,306 
Transportation and Storage... .<.... 2s 2. ecec cece ence centr ececncserccencessseces 814 755 484 
Communication and Other Publion Wtiligiesiveeucsece sectad > oe Mlevalcteleceteyerecoccte.« 241 217 120 
ELST OM Te ee i serene nino csale elma ais ciate he iokev als sicie ofeishe ce aierele is wtaa 2,322 2, 567 1,308 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate 393 371 155 
LVL COM a rain ON hte are tay alate nye. cvo a teraie\ busts ott teherare at essetcieraieie my s/s\ai0e 5, 859 4,850 3,119 
All industries 18,031 16,411 10,108 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
FEBRUARY 27 TO APRIL 1, 1948 


(Source UIC 751) 


a a ed 























Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered | Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to _ end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

Prince Edward Island 267 124 607 272 160 1,841 
Charlottetown OTN HN i EE eon Ae AN 200 100 393 199 99 1,219 
SUM TMN ETSICe a Srateayc Meera tess oear itera tle 67 24 214 i633 61 622 

INOVa SCOLBomoaicbantc dels clrdien bette 2,448 971 6,759 2,669 1,406 15,642 
PINTER pwr ey oles Uae cine cae Cth ae aha 74 11 75 GE sek eee es 791 
Bmdgewatercne wee ye see eee 35 18 223 27 22 570 

CARLES <u PAUL Re 7g au, Wee NA EY A Aa IEE 1, 484 710 2,182 1, 468 740 3, 689 
Un Vernessitee sei hy. wae ae anwien play 20 136 15 Louie gear hada te 510 
AContville nce see Np ne ata EEC 75 43 700 71 28 1, 704 

PUT VET POO let etenG os Sire Rre tonne ey poe 36 4 Mhgies 50 11 447 
New; Glasgow ier. oe sue eis oee aes 227 Ni 27 755 299 189 1, 487 
PICLOUN PAPI e ea ire lp di trainc cactnre occas 30 2 99 37 DOU Ar teeeree 364 
Sppinighillys 2s eewas vee fe acca. 4 Gmennenn 96 5 Lal ene ae 312 

AAO LCTE AN Sepia Es DN Hay ce Tal TNE STN CALI NRS em 319 66 1350 415 238 3, 877 
PETUTO Ge Ne rl chem Pi munees, Wty Air stale a) desl ne 126 72 404 192 61 576 
niet Shelburne anwe cee 18 13 301 15 TOM et eee ee 1,315 

New Brunswick........................ 1,879 899 4,712 1,801 1,147 8,972 
Ba thitrst atin wend cence tim erly 60 25 328 58 42 764 
Campbellton saat Serer ee ae. 84 22 331 88 25 675 
Hdimundstons ones ease anne pte no 45 8 275 47 33 535 
PAC EVICTONE watwle oar eee tne el. 140 56 304 126 90 488 

INLOM Arcee P Ate Bich i cee ee Rene 98 19 214 108 58 Zolli 
Moncton Wisc fou pias cence meray care 596 356 1, 286 616 410 2,767 
Newcastle.) Viteen im us en eee nek 23 5 243 19 LR ie Wes 1 0, 569 
Sane Von seen wise ee betes ee nee ht 648 278 1,370 596 381 2,374 
StzStephene wn se. uae eh ara eee | 45 69 0 24 i Nt es en 207 
DBUSSEXG es em cae hatin ance ni tam aie ee et 53 25 88 48 26 138 
WWOOdStOC ie emai et Ue ci cael tind | 87 36 167 ip 53 224 

QED ee see oy ON Me PRs Mallee. | 15,312 8,914 34,837 13,530 7,276 783 58,115 
ABDEBUOR I Ne 5's Vy alee canes Luk salvete oes 138 50 138 118 93 249 
Beauharnois ee hala cree ents 90 26 230 89 CET Be os Reon 415 
Bucking ham teen Wen tae onan eae 118 73: 177 123 His 409 
CWausanscaleeie elt el itecmi ec ee 9 14 148 5 Silvan cee 405 
Chandlerwy: saetiest. Well Sea ee 6 26 328 1 Di [ule cag eee 827 

i imi 191 67 619 187 110 772 
81 10 107 71 48 226 
til 49 108 6 1G) SERRE ewrc 210. 
215 58 514 201 IPR fee i teal Pte eh 978 
241 137 139 81 CAO paint, oo oe ee 225 
104 116 57 20 Toit Cet eter y14 
147 63 333 167 OAH RCS ane Gena 428 
187 105 742 170 119 1, 634 
206 160 536 85 POA Laurea 1,208 
133 24 Ali 153 gop: Bl (EL 635 
93 43 168 92 OOM Kas 2 pees 251 
74 42 150 74 72 517 
130 23 458 122 94 346 
189 71 523 165 A eR ae tea 1, 452 
96 64 103 58 Adi cae ee pobre 837 
123 43 209 161 65 268 
42 35 230 23 BINS strsh. ryan 541 
70 19 258 39 10 396 
35 22 78 16 aD -l Sa aeie e 155 
Mon tmasg nye ye cae ee ita iti Failte 49 65 198 20 17 374 
Montreal acess. Scie. ai oe ye ites 8,218 5, 709 13, 635 6,372 3, 392 598 19, 665 
lessisville (mune WN ihe Diab tate 17 34 140 22 6 1 225 
POLtyNline da Mon Ooi aMte was SUN y IA aE ia ey 2 46 il 202 49 SSa ore eae. 345 
HEDGE eee! sec clemmne ke Wi lam sup aren 1, 455 590 4,141 2,085 862 8, 637 
Richmond EA Sts COARSER RS BY ERR ION sO MRE Se ed 64 62 [ie 54 32 67 
Rimouski Maporen st eos Weel ape na ae BL 18 22 220 19 NGM va 703 
Riviere du Loup 67 30 366 57 31 956 
VOUY TN Fie aa esas ate 262 103 472 180 111 577 
StowiApathemen ccc canteen, vase men Meh ae 164 42 199 156 Pape 315 
Ste. Anne de Bollevde: 57 21 177 67 Ql ite esata 283 
Stert heresen cans soe tere ee he haces 97 51 185 92 59 602 
St. Georges de Beauce................. 41 14 157 63 DOs is Belem es 249 
Siz Hyacinthe. ve) etre an sR 133 157 314 118 40 11 745 
PSUs (202 i GMs RL A Sea Ti ae) 223 100 25352 198 1 Bic ea Se 476 
SiR eromel nin sun Maa el) ie ee 134 58 385 76 63 827 
St Joseph diAlmaswe ratty lei WG) og 17 9 215 29 10 498 
Shawinigan) Malignwwacenlas oe ee ce 280 22 605 Sau BZ Scenes 1,401 
Dherbrooke on eeks eh a owe lee ace 589 161 696 642 344 43 577 
Sorel pe ee een a! tie lal ovale ale 38 ive 329 38 UV Gt eae oe clea 1,928 
fnetiord Mines acs sabe eon hells 120 65 426 160 68 10 748 
PEDTOOWRIVEIB otk ere oe uigaecn £ 225 90 1,416 303 96 10 2,955 
Walt Onset eA rie tie eal oe eh 81 58 347 42 YS Rie ee 374 
Walley Baldi et ak iste. amen aeoncn 57 17 528 70 1 Fl tg teres oom 1,074 
Mintoriavalle sis, oo votes ck aaa ate hae 131 76 296 54 CON Men SE ae RO 516 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
FEBRUARY 27, TO APRIL 1, 1948—Continued 


(Source UIC 751) 
ed 


Vacancies 


Reported | Unfilled 


during 
period 


end of 
period 





SS e—eee———————e—e—eeEE——————EEEEEEE—————————EEEEE 


Bracebridge.......... DOM PRA TRA GI At 
IBTADTP LON Meira eames cols stot kins eee ale tee 
STAT CLOT eee atcte artes sphere ae ea ei Statler 


NAG AIN cy eee aoa ee ace dns Sate serena’ 
CODOUTER Tatas cee cee eee to ee 


CGornwallke se asm susan coc cele ee 


LSU BUSty Ae ee ete elec aa beep eer 


(Gir ayers Be MASS aE Sa ee Pan HE oe ig 
Gananogue rece shies Ne vlan Cee OR 
Goderich cf eites chee Se en 
Guaelpheee to cals hiee hotad cee oe ceed 


Ea wikesburyar swcie state dens aioe ee 
TOT SOUR Ayer te vei late eet tangs te 
Kapuskasing unions ore earns 
NON OTA Noda eh ee anche wavee ie ee oe oe ae 
SIN TStON ee ers cistate sett eh a's En Yee a 
Kirklandduakesr.) aoe ae eeleee 


Meaming ton ease nee taco seen 


MON GEA Gy vita crete Serle tn aie ls aes eae! 
Pistoweles one vont tee eee 


INIA DAT COs armistice heats cre Cate ee eaten aie 


INisgaraHallstne Vossen ace eee oe 
INOTthi Bayer stan cake hens ates 
Orillia ene ete ee ec ie a aleheete 


PAEry i OOUNM ee ae maemo ices aerneeeetr 
Prem bDrok eter aa ancien seins alanis ele tators ts 


erermoroug he cape rinse. was cen eee et 
JEATOURO) a een SOR Et RG RE stones 


RFCSCOLE Aes aoe Uva ee eke eee 


Gee POHAABG Ass 4° es 4 Se Fee erect i cree a 
SADT eee eee arate Ve ose awe CRUE oe 


DUCDUVAbsee eer. sn Ustiele cent ee ue 
Tillsonburg 
ASIIAA TIA ATS Meee RAS: 0s eletoreihs aalets-otetols.o © 


Well antl ner ber csc cn ci cscs state aee.. 


Dap ire pee oie ca eiteiec. Fea csteten es 


POOHRAE ote ene Oeics 5.d%n' aye. S\G¥ a2 bee ioe lee 








Applicants 
Regis- 

tered Referred Placements Unplaced 

during to end of 

period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 
49,329 37,3385 19,357 3,580 50,705 
89 88 76 105 
216 212 13a eee ae 234 
330 356 TY Sialic eee 500 
219 161 99 7 233 
105 96 7 9 96 
788 576 409 5 677 
144 149 98 10 150 
97 3 ON), akae ease 176 
744 263 111 63 1,003 
155 80 47 5 143 
52 75 ADI eee ties, 277 
542 487 326 49 1,070 
60 44 16 2 132 
51 42 Sel nen eee 30 
110 153 124 1 227 
175 95 81 4 183 
580 206 143 5 915 
219 179 136 4 172 
59 33 14 16 96 
67 65 44 5 153 
419 437 195 9 368 
4,038 3, 897 1,374 505 $,3t% 
198 144 36 2 531 
111 120 102 3 44 
101 24 12 5 106 
125 12 1S ey baa ea ok 219 
688 704 432 24 753 
597 387 203 28 535 
613 706 430 26 312 
445 174 85 7 472 
220 114 39 6 348 
45 42 20. |G5Sae perce 87 
2,168 2,005 994 218 1,322 
171 82 AG al Loe 352 
70 53 530 Pe ee 221 
130 80 DA ON Page | 304 
727 551 354 2 960 
448 381 203 14 707 
457 281 204 24 365 
294 214 134 17 548 
1,033 513 283 40 1,692 
2,813 Tod 7, 673 289 3, 696 
273 200 95 16 469 
121 15 TA le Saath panes 254 
441 298 241 3 256 
196 143 100 24 149 
663 560 B08. hans aere shes 870 
75 59 25 1 187 
878 550 O84 lace Rees 794 
220 171 103 3 318 
79 99 56: |p: rseca acheter 37 
68 14 PN eRe A A aol 148 
150 105 64 5 174 
1,024 525 320 22 1,592 
274 255 99 35 297 
556 349 189 9 745 
386 353 DAES tee acai ate 330 
377 72 26 4 542 
181 242 110 12 154 
319 294 129 85 221 
184 61 44 1 308 
1,191 893 548 78 1,009 
120 14 Sel hterhars cas 129 
941 693 366 40 1,121 
14,772 12, 559 6, 162 1, 543 10, 490 
247 218 92 20 324 
59 42 OH lea ea A ee 126 
175 34 Bg in| eet 304 
446 458 256 1 456 
353 401 Pte pal iA oor A 251 
3,626 1,635 718 264 4,710 
221 182 110 6 115 
9,228 5,472 2,115 1,276 12,616 
517 340 196) {Sct eee 802 
203 63 29 10 293 
104 63 41 2 56 
276 92 29 2 561 
97 17 3 6 273 
76 38 LG thie ee 73 
7,955 4,859 1,801 1, 256 10, 558 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
FEBRUARY 27 TO APRIL 1, 1948—Concluded 


(Source UIC 751) 


ooo eee 
SO — a 











Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to | end of 
period period period | vacancies| Regular ; Casual period 

Saskatchewam.............cccccceecees 3,156 1,506 4,824 3,181 1,307 439 8,286 
SteVal Srom ich merece ts ame 58 29 66 44 yea Peper pets 114 
NLOOSE UalwWantinencrscen wae eee cate areee 364 191 544 377 Wel 24 923 
INarthsBattletordansecenin el eee 127 43 206 124 92 3 456 
PrinGe "ALDEN Muss eae coke at ee 185 86 546 221 94 11 985 
VOL Inert once pele oricts Maven tarts ee eas 472 1, 633 1,291 501 233 2,151 
DASKALOOR Se ne Aah es clots cee mete 891 457 1 vas 868 245 145 2,354 
Swilti Currents 2y esse. vee doe sees 127 52 168 94 71 1 503 
Wiev Dirt a emittance tee nies cet cee 92 47 116 65 Al 8 207 
SYSOP ICE Gute rary, eres ere cee eee ere. 168 129 270 97 49 14 593 

AID ORCA ces Sacha ers eS folic cles eso ee 6,215 2,082 8,397 6,295 3,471 687 8,818 
BlaInMOres.he oo. s eo book oe eee 128 191 37 Sa Wee cea 89 
Calvaryaae Oras won stim os ae ee 2,146 654 3,090 2,378 1,152 349 3, 622 
Drunsheller Wer seen eee ue ce ere 123 45 121 66 Salen be aaenion 157 
dimMonton oekaki ene 2, 626 674 4,120 3,070 1,599 316 3,595 
TLCS ORCC aut Meni ats yee meh SYR ih 291 142 115 106 BY ON A ia ae 44 
eth brideen wens vert cee tN ee een eae 518 202 533 356 262 15 921 
Medicines atauc. accu ecae aa an 200 95 171 142 81 if 252 
Redulp cence ier man wi ste snyon cael cheat ions 183 79 178 140 1204 eee 138 

British Columbia...................... 11,311 3,445 20,224 11,500 5,715 1,199 28,847 
Chilliwack 244 24 256 236 190 21 581 
Coumtenay ace sane Sateen 211 197 139 50 OG Teal es eee tere 601 
Cranbrook 40 16 100 65 20 eR aoe a 265 
Dawson Creek 84 18 80 69 ef. Oe, Bee en aN trae 58 
DURGA eA ae eee ee 180 54 186 128 1ST S |e tone 380 
Kamloopseh crt to en COIS ee 158 52 278 115 OG ete eee 382 
KGlOWN as satrreneee hae ene eee 64 6 252 60 34 12 720 
NAT ATG Seay ee Oe Neer A ee 206 126 299 238 133 19 330 
AN GISOR Rie Cn elie, cheno chan he Pas Wc 118 57 314 87 | eockeeree aes. 637 
New Westminster..............00..00- 852 251 1 b52 928 488 53 3,054 
INorthsVancovier sen cenenne ole 412 39 769 457 B40 Cl eee ae 766 
RORSIOCOM A ute LR Ae en eee 121 31 237 142 48 20 589 
Rorbvalpermicsmer seoteoen ric toted wee 261 86 359 225 136 17 280 
fF PICO CLOOTERs erties soa nace cco ee 622 42 595 aM 550 5 APE 
erinceRupertesmeunee vo ee eee 83 17 173 79 49 12 504 
TIN COLOM yet Nie erin See CRE Ck oe 77 9 143 74 57 of 111 

Np2y UR Page fa, By Ae a8 Ia ce 159 51 229 160 } 113 3 Bis 
WANCOUVERS ei Nine eet eee. 5, 502 1,380 12,051 6,110 2,462 867 16,093 
Wier One lte rates ohne s BRYA ee eee inst 169 66 343 140 120 3 703 
WIGtOTIAt hee etek ees ch ee To fk 1,162 439 1,696 1,278 520 159 2,112 
Wihitehorser: .atven oer tee: Levees 586 484 173 122 87 1 129 

AMAA eyestrain ple da rcen ett ere met ns 90,153 43,506 | 138,917 82,055 41,954 8,584 193,842 
Males......... Wm lsietuela's aiucare attest 55, 692 23, 628 99, 254 50, 842 29,096 3, 806 150, 054 
HB OTiN Fi Gs ae icy evar yeh toe en oe anes 34, 461 19,878 39, 663 ol, 213 12, 858 4,778 43,788 





TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 1938-1948 


SS Se ee ee ee eee 
————  ——— nn OO 











Applications Placements 
Year —_— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
LOS Serre ert eit eA eral tne Gem en e 584, 727 197, 937 782, 664 275, 338 106, 957 382, 295 
OS Oe raya Matin 3 fare cts eee AR ee: aay 579, 645 208, 327 787,972 270,020 114, 862 384, 882 
IS TS Reed 5 fe a Ae et Umar Be Re 653, 445 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138, 599 475,106 
IGA Ieee fenerre ote StU RD PCE A 568, 695 262,767 831, 462 831, 997 175, 766 507, 763 
OA OAR Biehl cut T tale. 3 cc.) nee, ek aay 1,044, 610 499, 519 1,544, 129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
(NOE Ss Noi ee heey ae te ea Ccreee 1,681,411 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944,026 
1 We ioe Ga ay ed eg ee RERUN ec 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739, 917 
OA RNC Ie ary cis epee a Mtn hy Pete 1, 855, 036 661,948 | 2,516,984 1,095, 641 397, 940 1,493, 581 
Lh ig Ra ae stare SR Cae OAM Cet SO tee 1, 464, 533 494, 164 1, 958, 697 624, 052 235, 360 859, 412 
1947 ch Me cei atas Akaponie oleate 1,189, 646 439,577 | 1,629, 223 549,376 220, 473 769, 849 
LOS TAGS: WESKS) Aaa wee eee eal ce 333, 719 118, 223 451, 942 123, 184 54, 954 178,138 
1943 (1S Weeks) esse niet Le me ee 300, 078 119, 303 419,381 84,138 46,635 130, 773 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.— SUMMARY OF REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 
BY REGIONS FROM APRIL 1, 1946 TO MARCH 31, 1947 AND FROM 
APRIL 1, 1947 TO MARCH 31, 1948 











1946-47 1947-48 
nae mplovers| Wwred | Genployers | Teswred 
Registered Registered Registered Registered 
14, 143 242,471 14, 290 254,421 
48,411 903, 647 50,004 945,322 
67,126 | 1,285,448 69, 283 1,353,001 
34,359 491,187 34,928 507,014 
20, 295 332,485 21,294 347, 809 








184,334 | 3,255,238 189, 799 3,407,737 





TABLE E-2.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO MARCH, 1948 














— 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

PAMIAGY Mae ee eens ere kha ees ate aime r ae | ema ee 4,637 11,751 20,412 71, 932 63,681 |() 109,311 
TUG ONSUE A eS a So Rie Stan Cy ane aN Cd 663 4, 822 12,284 14,990 59,098 47,141 |(1) 88,016 
MET CHI. Steere Ene eae Moe nas out es 4,124 5, 046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43,675 |(1) 76,248 
PLUG hier Woe wen ih Aa Sie eve eine wala aati 2,925 3, 953 6, 463 8, 480 35,781 SOR SOO sl Wiiamieaete 
INT ENYA On elcgs ob cers ES agree al alae orcs chats 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 26 O03 hens: de bee 
UMC Naser he eet aticisieia srt k aah OM ont Mies 4,629 1,772 3,226 10, 857 30, 646 OOOO! Ni bio sane 
UU Varraes steals heats March aray napa teas eteharate «Oued 2,668 1,087 3, 106 10, 886 27,576 ZO N0343 Vee te ate 
SLL PSST POS aN he So ale tg Pa Berg 1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557 25,115 I Wire} Ni Mies ete t- 
Sep cela berg came natn tte tire iano) etsce te Sa 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 28,555 BOVSaK tMy sc bide 
OGtoben teers see eae ital cane occas craecuadees 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34, 891 BS; 143 1) Vn ee el 
INO VeMber ean wrtaalte arya sects eto mee 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 37,111 AT SOM lle tele selon 8 
Wecemiberay pects kaa wensels aiwers as 3,337 6, 562 13,770 57, 612 52,479 VAL Aso sa NEMS cen Arse 

Gtalee ees aoe sees ey oes 26,924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 273,575 


(1) Seeitable E-3 for analysis of claims filed at Local Offices. 


TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, MARCH, 1948 





Disposal of Claims (including claims 


Claims filed at Local Offices pending froma previcuesnoatlis) 
Province Entitled Not Referred 
Total Initial | Renewal | Revised to Entitled to Pending 


Benefit |to Benefit} Appeal 


Prince Edward Island......... 433 286 92 55 417 75 8 236 
INO Va SCOLIA ee oscar eee 5,346 3,107 1,368 871 4,405 1,292 79 1,740 
New Brunswick............... 3,144 2,038 666 429 2,578 896 59 1,411 
JOT KE) CYSTS Has” Gis Gleaner tae tee 23, 368 14,984 4,354 4,030 18,174 7,427 546 9, 667 
Ontanoweree oes laces oes 20,736 13,129 4,307 3,300 17,714 5,431 396 6,014 
1 EEWPTH 6) SPER te 5 a at ea cE see 4,962 3,078 952 932 4,191 1,322 108 1,285 
Saskabchewan ey... «sts eeee 2,302 1,480 394 428 1,813 751 62 731 
PMO i Re do ee ae ea 5, 987 4,186 805 996 3,646 1,322 86 2,324 
Britishi@olumbian, s:..90.- 3 9,981 6,347 2,296 1,338 9,448 2,390 128 4,496 


| Tf | | oo 


Total Canada, March, 1948.. 76, 248 48,635 15, 234 12,379 62,386 | (1) 20,906 1,472 27,904 
Total Canada, February, 1948} 88,016 61,829 14, 894 11,293 75,539 | (2) 22,566 1,488 37,712 
Total Canada, March, 1947... 53,333 33, 269 10, 406 9,658 40,912 |(8) 15,771 1,960 18, 156 


em Sen oe, rs 1 LT PENTA RANE Sete ae el ee eee 
(1) In addition, there were 1,292 special requests not granted. 


(2) In addition, there were 980 special requests not granted. 
(3) Number of special requests for March 1947, not available. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 


Month Month /|Cumulative 

Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement Merch, Mite h. Phen We 
1947 1948 Fiscal Year 

= . 

Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employmentayee cee eee 7,524 9,384 67,076 
Not capable of and not available for work... 000. /heickes orc os choc cc ces oe. 541 582 7,074 
oss ‘Of work duo'to.a labour dispute. 72.) 2th ey ee Pa ee ee 292 410 4,032 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work....................... 2,151 1,675 21,475 
DPircharged lormisconducty.1.) ur.s.n 6. pace, eae eee teen 47 942 5, 030 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause......................0. 0.0 lee 3,589 4,618 35, 502 
Ol bor Teanene(®) Serer a Was oa et tC TSUN a yer ie ae eC eI vat) io SEN 1,197 3, 295 19, 803 
RE OAL Samay re aint alel baths, Morava sik aortas Ge vee Wee ed Mee eth el i te Ws Bee ays ie 20, 906 159, 992 


<r ah TL RMS TS “SISSIES EST RG re ee ee 


(4) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed ; failure to carry out written 
directions; claimants being in class “‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—-NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, 
MARCH, 1948 











Number 
Soh eas Commen- per Amount 
; BoneG ee cing Dave of Benefit 
Province Dine pepe ie Ben. efit Paid 

Month | Month Paid (in dollars) 
Prince Edward Island 410 32,339 60, 695 
INOV EIS COLA Ate eek eT Hee Ore ie ee aL ee 4,545 272,031 554, 792 
New: Brunswick een neeioe pa ibe spit eke at eke kal i ee Re ae ST 2,663 131, 646 261,153 
QUEDEC RE nee tai ee TAT. WERNER LN Nea ae Rey RC RN 17,654 1,073,572 2,021,196 
OntaniOua see een aie eh ape ee eat eth CAL 16, 186 819, 632 1, 633,368 
Wher LO Dati: Aer oe ert the eke arte ty AVR) CO c8 ea a oh 4,278 234,326 457,072 
Bask atehowyaiesce wate sie ov bea cides ie ciate cache ae Ae Oe ORR LR aa co) 2,460 158,355 316, 203 
FAD Gertak nha, er eer duo ete NEMO AL bealeta ttle hay 3,194 153, 739 314, 524 
BSritishe Copa bias ie tah ety eer iis aR L SLi oie, MU Gna ma Ste IS 9, 282 489,151 1,010, 823 
otalii@anadad March 11948 eur gu ed 154, 754 60,672 3,364, 791 6, 629, 826. 
Total, Canada, Hebruary; 1948)... /e.. he eee 138,417 67,322 | 2,544,452 5,017, 492 
otal: @anadareMurch 194752950 2n ene: fai ae tee 109, 625 30, 504 2,304,914 4,479, 875 


TABLE E-6._PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY N UMBER OF 
DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF MARCH 31, 1948 








6days | 719 13-24 | 25-48 | 49-72 | 73 days 
Province and Sex Toran ite eee Gave ae a = id 

189 76 120 297 B74 257 
154 65 94 245 Syis! 234 
S55 11 26 52 39 23 
1,478 818 1,600 2,410 451108) 3,329 
1, 267 676 1,383 2,080 1, 854 2,941 
Pala 142 217 330 269 388 
995 474 862 1,535 1,012 1,314 
868 418 754 1,317 827 1,058 
127 56 108 218 185 256. 
7,624 4,073 6, 732 10,052 7,457 9,338 
6,339 3,370 5,647 8, 538 6, 242 6,905 
1,285 703 1,085 1,514 1205 2,433 
5,625 3,068 4,783 7,858 6,271 6,816 
4,275 2,304 3, 569 5, 859 4,776 4,842 
1,350 764 1,214 1,999 1,495 1,974 
1,225 629 1, 233 1,920 1,921 2,351 
863 460 925 1,356 1,316 1, 826 
362 169 308 564 605 525 
655 333 672 i Sis 1,239 1 50l 
517 286 563 1,084 1,018 1,343 
138 47 109 228 221 208. 
W052 1, 853 1,050 1,441 1,086 1,350 
1,393 1,758 892 1,140 834 1,141 
159 95 158 301 252 209: 
2,641 1,858 2,857 4,425 on 202 4,281 
2,061 1,473 2,096 3,192 2,270 3,202 
580 385 761 1233 962 1,009 
21,984 13,182 19,909 31,250 24, 693 30, 587 
NEAT RR tes ere etd ticitec fee Conan Dee 112, 293 Wen 10,810 15, 923 24,811 19,450 23, 562 
EMAL WE, A ote aktae hat oe el ae 29,312 4,247 2,012 3,986 6,439 5,243 7,025. 
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-F—Prices 


TABLE F-I.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 








Percent- 

age Retail 

p Increase Rual moat Aree ae 

a since : urnish- iscel- ndex 

A aeuet Total Food Rent ne Clothing ines andl lencous (Com 

1939 fe Services modities 

only) t 
pA EE RETR enol oh NE len Pal BINDS Tate) AN 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
DOTS cine ites etait By cae ae 80-7 93-7 69-8 73:8 96-4 70-0 
MOG Roa NUNS sedate PEt SNe 87-0 103-9 70-6 75°4 109°8 74-1 
1 Rid aera ea Ad oy T I beer RRA a 102-4 134-3 75°8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
th B Roh Rice al Uae ars Arne | MURR RC 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
ME Ge tt AAT MU i a te NS 126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
LO BOA sea Ne SS steer eee cane hay 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
DOS ee yee COMUNE aI TEN ola Mun 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
PPT Dae RN Ie SB Ry A a 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
a Pei ae Aiea NE Se Ib tine 120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
DD eH eee AURAL eMC oN AVG BOL NA 118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140:8 108-6 
LO ZONE, Ree H EG Ma yA) uN Aenea! 119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106:5 
OPA Tat) a Ake pA a WN 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
TOA el Ate ew leh amare Meals 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
LE rte Rue) ROE Ba ra ae ALM A 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
OZ Ore Cri aie ge at ECMO Li Re 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
OS Ome hes te eels UE poh a rote 120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
1K Sie SC saeee ab ttne lea DLT aE ets ae 109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
LOG DMM ae oe eae Ma ein eden 99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
5 a Se aE NY a ts oa 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
DOSE RUN Mes eN AES Wy aaah 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 7-8 

1 {IR ASE UREN ASO eI ai FO 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 

LO SGN Ges DoE trae | cor ae 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 

TQS Tae ceS i Blast cou Wan te eC Ohh Po 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100°1 102-0 

ADS Sy aeuhins tai MOAR Ce [ Cree a anA 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 

DO ORs tnecttne RIN ees gully an 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 

LOSO Ot eA Na ok 4°8 105-6 105-6 106°3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 

LOS Dae cree) itee 10-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 

dy DA een gen oa 16-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 

OA Sis Hei ha lees Wyte 17°6 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120°5 118-0 108-0 124-5 

Uy tlie Pet Sone 18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 

1945 aia. Soo 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 

OS Gin bent Cee ee ae 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 

SUL Gea Macrae hea 84-4 135°5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 

1946 

JANUAT VR ON ee ees 18-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 

February........... 18-9 119-9 132-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 126-2 

Narcan ive 19-1 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 126-7 

BA DEE Way one lure 19-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 

IVE ay 2s li RN a 21-0 122-0 137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 129°5 

AAT EOT. eR pet eee 22-6 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 123-4 112-1 132-1 

Jay eo eee 24-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 

Aa rust eink eae 24-6 125-6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 135-1 

September......... 24-6 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 135-0 

October esse hk 25-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136°9 

26-1 127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 137°3 

26-1 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 114-1 137-2 

26-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 |° 114-7 136-9 

26-8 127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 115-5 137-9 

27-9 128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 116-0 139-4 

29-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-2 

82-0 133-1 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 138-6 116°8 145-2 

83-8 134-9 157-7 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 117-1 147-4 

84°8 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 

85-6 136-6 160-6 117-8 118-6 145-5 143-7 117-2 150°2 

September......... 88-3 139-4 165-3 117-8 121-1 152-0 147-4 117-5 154-7 

October............ 41-1 142-2 171:3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 

November......... 48°68 143-6 173-6 119-9 122-6 157-0 151-4 118-2 160-6 

December.......... 44:8 146-0 178-7 119-9 120-3 159-3 154-9 119-8 164-4 

1948 

January....... 471 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 

February.)...\..... 48°9 150-1 186-1 119-9 120-1 165-1 159-9 122-8 170-0 

AL CD acs nare alae & 49-6 150-8 185-9 119-9 121-0 169-9 161-2 122-8 171-0 

ASPET ehh QUAN 60-4 151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 172-2 


*For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939= {| 
t Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 
BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1948 


(Base:—August, 1939=100) 








; Home 
= Total Food Rent Fuel Clothing Heise tees! 

Services 
Lain xoeg ie ca antsy: os. Waveye o's ame catets 146-2 187:4 108-1 130-2 176-9 151-1 118-9 
SSDI OM erie ae wchel ccs bAES are aiuen blvd mre cles 149-3 183-9 111-1 129-1 177-2 151-4 122-9 
IMONGLORUC tetcnie Vacrenia scl eee tei seidan yantsen 154-9 197-1 116-2 118-7 166-6 168-2 119-1 
BDOrOntOn steer seine gar sles ab clo eretners hee 148-6 183-1 116-5 132-5 178+1 155-6 122-7 
WED ORs tere ar tatseataee hcsie acathie ts ars k ators 146-3 183-7 114-4 120-9 164-4 165-7 117-8 
PASE ALCON serch eis mes Fak ee ole ed take 153-7 194-7 121-9 123-2 175-9 165-3 120-1 
EAM ODUM oct cicasiaw ods tie ae vias scab saa es 146-5 188-8 107-7 104-7 175-2 156-7 121-1 
NVA COUNCT Arn eM iets easyer eis axe csc) cVayele tte wictoieta aisiels 151-0 187-4 112-1 129-8 178-5 154-8 125-5 





, N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August, 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Dee. | Aug. | Dec. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. Price 





aiee ae 
Commodities Per | i941 | 1945 | i945 | 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | “PE 

Becker oimusten meg wens ts cae se- vec seae ae lb. 120-7 154-8 154-8 191-4 190-3 192-5 53-7 
HSCcl NOUN GISLEA Kae tele anes nce eredectenmes lb. 125-7 167-9 167-9 | 210-5 | 209-7 | 211-4 50-1 
WReciIN DarOast ene eee. eis vel gice van Me essesaseeaee lb. 125-5 174-3 174:3 216-5 215-7 217-4 50-0 
eel shoulders wayne ieee elsvod ooloniinas esses: lb. 132-7 161-6 162-3 213-2 214-5 218-2 34-7 
Beef, stewing, boneless................cceceeeeeees lb. 136-7 168-3 168-3 231-4 | 232-1 235-0 32-1 
Veal, front roll, boneless. ...........0.cececeeeeees lb. 139-3 174-0 174-0 220-7 224-3 226-6 38-3 
Lamb, leg roast. st Ra elaee oreaeNs lb. 109-9 164-4 152-8 184°5 186-6 187-7 53-3 
Pork, fresh loins, ‘centre-cut.. keane eh hive Hae 125-3 143-8 143-8 | 197-5 196-1 197-2 53°6 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off. . EN aw care demallee vl. 127-0 143-4 143-4 212-1 212-6 214-2 40-8 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on. Dees enchaxueee [tom L Ds 132-3 141-5 142-5 219-5 216-7 | 216-4 69-0 
Lard, pure.. OP tr ea Pac Ae accnceoncE ee lb. 151-3 157-9 159-6 244-7 243-9 243-0 27-7 
Shortening, vegetable... ieee eee ELBE 134-7 137-5 137-5 218-7 218-1 218-1 31-4 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ large. IRON Saaiece nce e hare ey ae 156-4 155-3 181-3 174-4 170-2 169-0 52-6 

Mae F ' - ae Se ea Re eccrine td Nhe oh Hi 111-0 95-4 95-4 157-8 158+7 158-7 17-3 
Butter, ‘creamery, prints... Dee Pee ase oe (wey 140-5 144-3 148-0 | 264-5 263-4 263-7 72-0 
Cheese, plain, mild, 3 lb.. Me eressateseaes. |e eD ee 174-6 | 164-4] 165-4] 210-3] 212-5] 214-0 28-6 
Bread, ‘plain white, wrapped. TR Cerra | Pall oe 106-5 | 106-3 106-3 149-2 149-2 | 149-2 9-4 
Flour, first grade. . ABRs Rats doe epnboS Sosa lb. 127-3 124-2 124-2 187-9 187-9 187-9 6-2 
Molledioatespackage: ook bs ole Saic cls wicsabidersotes lb. 112-0 114-0 114-0 153-6 152-0 150-4 9-5 
Corn flakes, oo aan ana pkg. 101-1 100-0 100-0 148-9 152-2 153-3 14-1 
SPOMALOES .CANNEC oe Sk wave vais duce ci dieia Seowaea neon tin 129-9 137-7 137-7 252-8 250-0 249-1 26+4 
PPEASMGANNE UM alSiy Penn rere tens ais alive ph die etetiater se’ tin 117-5 121-7 121-7 152-5 151-7 151-7 18-2 
(TOLMPCAONEC AIR PRE ee sho Whose edabewentlee tin 128-3 132-7 132-7 195-6 195-6 194-7 22-0 
ISCANS CLV ee yer ino cnc. eee tite msesccesseees|| MUD 129-4 133°3 133-3 298-0 302-0 302-0 15-4 
Onions. . 2h SO ROIS ES URI ee eee lb. 108-2 142-9 126-5 175-5 208-2 230-6 Lies 
Potatoes. : An tP, Beet oi eh ky dae eee LOUIS 89-9 218-3 149-4 188-4 188-4 189-0 62-0 
Prunes, bulk.. So pternura o eeaseabatee te lb. 115-8 120-2 120-2 178-1 177-2 176-3 20-1 
Raisins, seedless, bulk... Mies AeGiee P En tty eke lb, 104-0 107-9 108-6 148-3 147-0 145-7 22-0 
Oranges. . eee PEN ee aes Gin ee acemeee|e PCLOZ = 132-5 154-6 154-3 133-8 127-0 126-6 37-1 
Lemons.. REA tik A co Warsaecme aopercah MOGs 111-3 147-7 148-6 143-1 133°8 129-2 42-0 
Jam, strawberry, 16 oz.. See vars ctteaienes decmes jar 111-3 115-1 115-1 160-1 160-1 158-9 26-1 
Peaches, 20 oz. é ae Oates See cee sae se tin 101-5 105-1 106-1 156-3 155°8 155°3 30-6 
Marmalade, orange, 16 oz. Ed Meech de euaeen jar 118-3 128-9 128-9 150-2 150-2 150-2 20-4 
Gormisvcupy cu ues. aire Satdnlcra ees a aace BE tin 138-0 158-2 157-7 197-4 194-5 192-7 33-0 
SUgarograntlategn:. wack leacic tee cisternae AP lb. 132-3 132-3 132-3 149-2 149-2 149-2 9-7 
SubAar, VOlOweew oo. eeee vnice ef i la) 131-3 134-9 134-9 154-0 154-0 154-0 9-7 
Collee womens sy tors le Reotlcr eas ited ot ke 141-6 131-4 131-7 176-9 179-3 | 180-5 61-0 
PCa DIAG mal ime Mie Serna cette, SocisSiava ko eeeue ecesl| 9 DAL 145-2 131-6 131-6 174-1 174-1 174-1 51-2 


EEE ae 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to April, 1948, prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 

















Beef 
= 5 col 
g 8 8 
CJ ~~ aS} 
= 5g 2 
os 2 E Base | =. | Be 
Locality fis = g ga | 2. | 9 
od ad ae : 2 9 oF bro e Vols 
3 8 > 0 a 42 phy 3. oe 
= SN gts eS =e) a de =e oe | Se 
ago | @6 | Sg | 86 ProBNP geo EO WG | emo eens 
Sel Bs |e Se as |a3/|43|43] 8 
=e | 68/82 | 88 #28] 8&8) 82] 8S | SE 
a ee ee a > os cs 3 ea 
cts cts. cts cts cts. | cts cts cts. cts. 
P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown..............seee- 55-5 50-9 ASS2C a OOso all os: Ol Meera er reeen 54-6 39-7 63-7 
Nova Scotia— 
Jel wb s (25 GURL SPO MIE BRR er 55-7 51-1 48-8ce] 35-1 25-3 52-7 53-3 40-6 63-2 
3—New Glasgow...... Wak a si ARS 57-5 53-6 DICSC Hoos) | oso) lee 54-3 56-6 45-9 68-3 
4—Sydney.........0. ALR nite ces a 62-4 55-9 45-2 ili OO On| see 56°7 DO sila | tage ees 66°6 
5—Truro........ state ecccoh nei Ween 53-9 49-4 49-5 3303] eo. ta] ener Cee eee 53°6 40-3 67-3 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton..... PAA er ania aes 57-1 51-1 52-0 35-2 36:0 53-0 48-6 37-0 65-1 
7—Moncton...... ROGHA OOo eines 57-8 53-1 54-1 Bina IF BBE ae 53-1 54-4 41-4 71-0 
8—Saint Jobnins wine coe ieee 57-2 52-4 48-7c| 33-4 38-0 SIS) 54-6 42-2 65-4 
Quebec— 
9—-Chicoutimi.....0cc ee 59-3 54-8 54-7 AG Da Res 4576 Me il 53°4 46-0 76-7 
LOK SET aL eon ra eee eee g eek veh ees ae 50-4 48-1 47-7 33-7 37° 50:3 48-6 38-0 633 
D——Montrealn oe eee ne ets 55-0 50-8 51-0c] 32-8 35-8 53-2 48-5 40-3 68-1 
IZ—Québeo. es ees See see 57-0 52-5 51-6 33°7 37°5 52-4 45-5 39-2 63-0 
13—St. Hyacinthe.................... 49-3 44-6 45-6c] 35:6 SU's Oia eacrarcee 52-6 40:6 64°5 
14-=Sts Johnaei soe ae eRe 58-3 55-0 50-7 Sah SBiol) less se. 52-0 48-0 43-0 67°2 
1S—Sherbrooke..9. sissies eo. ce ee 57-0 51-8 49-3ce] 32-0 44-0 51-7 49-7 41-0 66-0 
T6— Sorel jose sets alee ye Pa ee eee oy 52-6 48-5 48-5 APN ER vem Ie SS as 51-2 42-5 68-6 
17—Thetford Mines................. A Se ree 48-3 40-3 sete | an det ()ia | ne nes | ee 45-6 38-0 53-5 
18— Three Rivers... 300500060500. %. hog 54-0 48-1 47-0c] 35-7 34-0 49-7 49-0 40-5 65-4 
Ontario— 
AG Dele Vie ys). cere oe cece 51-2 49-8 51-6 SPH BoA 51-7 51-6 40:3 69-3 
20—Brantiord i. oon ee hoc cone 53-4 50-0 51-1 36°3 39°2 53 +2 55°5 38-8 68-2 
Zi==Brook ville: is .<dsc obs oe eee 56-3 52:3 54-7 CO al eos 40] eee 53-2 53-9 41-2 70-4 
» ere O) 113-2, eh a ar ae ee RS : 53-6 49-9 52-2 35-7 43-3 53-°7 54-9 42-0 68-3 
S-—COrnwalle sc oS ios eth ele ee 54-1 49-9 51-7 SOSH BB OUY | lye Aadee 57°7 51-9 43-3 67-0 
24—Fort William..................... 51-7| 48-9] 51-0 | 34-0] 30-6 ]....:.. 55-0 | 56-0 | 47-2] 69-3 
25—Galt........... PAE AGA S oem 54-8 51-6 51-0 84°05/5,84-33 [eh ole 57-5 42-0 69-0 
Mab COUN BL Oe 9 2 OE TRS 6 54-3 52-0 52-8 36-6 42-4 55-0 54-1 39-0 69-0 
2d EPO PARLLON 5 tok one oo eee ee 54-0 51-1 51-8 36-3 42-6 55-2 56°3 38°3 66-5 
eg) 0 To) 5 51-4 48-7 49-2 S4:./ Sardis or | aes 52-0 51-9 37-6 66-4 
29—Kitchener. .........5cNebcccecccse 53-8 50-4 51-4 35-3 42-2 53°4 57-1 38-7 69-0 
OO LONdOn’ chins oe oe ee aL 52-5 50-2 50-9 35-6 39-6 54-3 53+9 37-7 65:6 
3l—-Niagara Falig ic. oo vceckedewexes 52-0 50-1 50-9 BRO Sash ea 55-0 57-6 40-7 68-3 
82—North Day 2 vee cde teks 51-3 48-7 49-8 SOMO MMOs: Onl ete 54-3 52-6 38-3 68-7 
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so FFF 















a5 ig E 
3.14 Selene Satheeee 
Lovality | $2 | = Wile Ge: meted ON oe ea 
= Se : : = ce — 2 , 
cts. cts. cts. cts cts. cts cts cts cts. cts. 
P.E.1.— 
b—Charlottetown 2a. .3s 00s 0.200 ahs 28-5 32-1 55-2 15-0 73°9 30-4 9-3 6°5 9-2 14-6 
Nova Scotia— 
CpaalS EAVES Cikeg Rie SAR A MeAR rene eee ge eee 29-0 32-2 54:6 17-0 73°9 29-9 9-6 6°5 10-9 15:0 
S—- New Glasgowsesenss ee fee oe 237 Sled al o5-4. 17-0 | 73-8 | 30-1 LLY Ms eee 9-1 15-5 
A SM VONEVA Ge sta, scsi oe nest eck 29-0 32-1 61-1 18-0 74-0 31-0 8-7d 6-6 10-5 14-7 
Dew UTUOe ci anced cea ces cok eee een 29-4 30-8 53:8 | 16-0d] 73-9 29-8 9-4 6-4 10-2 15-2 
New Brunswick— 
OE redericuOne . teacec ce rae reiains 29-2 | 31-4] 52-7] 17-0 | 74-0} 29-9] 10-0 6-2 8-8 | 14-8 
PE IMLOROUOR A ctlicts hires Reais ee ese 29-3 31-9 56-5 17-0 73-9 30-8 | 10-0d 6-3 10-7 14-8 
Sa Sash J OUMey, tn. cicada tcit hc Ae 28-6 32-1 55-4 18-0 73-9 30-3 9-3 6°3 9-4 14-7 
Quebec— 
PA HICOUUMY cs Sti eeersee avec SO (Geleeeans « 57-9 | 17-0 | 72-2] 28-8] 10-0 Otel bone 13-7 
Ue E LM a seein vice Wes eee eres one ae 21:2 29-9 53°1 17-0 71-7 27°3 8-7d 5-9 9-7 13-2 
PIS WLODUTEA URIS tm 8 gpa stony wcdne es 29:3 31-5 | 54-6 | 17-5d} 72-5 28-8 9-3d 5-9 10-0 14-4 
RZ AUD ECS eae as on 5 Sad ie nar rae 6 28-4 31-3 53-7 17-0 72-0 29-2 8-0d 6-0 9-8 14-2 
T= Ob. Ly ACING HOM gh ovaisaia's cnckcicstests 29-1 30-7 51-9 16-0 72-0 28-8 8-0d 6-1 10-6 14-2 
ie she, ie Fe) MRR ela ee aR 30-0 32-2 56-0 16-0 73-0 29-3 8-0 6-5 10-2 15-0 
Er SNOTOLOOKO so das Mic inns See 28-3 31-6 56-1 17-0 72-6 29-0 9-5 6- 9-9 14:5 
BO OPO cette tesco senate oc 2 Bars gcse 29-2 30-2 52-0 16-0 71-6 29-1 73d 10-1 14:5 
Pe Vhetiord Minesi.. he. clin cece: 30-5 30-4 52-2 16-0 72°8 27-6 8-0d 6- 9-0 14-9 
Es=Three Riverse. 3 ss ioks oe oan ls ’ 28-6 30-1 52-1 17-0 70-8 27-8 8-0d 6-0 9-7 13-8 
Ontario— 
Ue ON OV IG Pic anneal osha ls « taahoee 28-9 31-1 50:0 17-0 72°6 27-8 9-3d 6-3 9-2 12-9 
Mile PARTON Wij ce tc inate es eae vie 26°7 30-5 50-6 17-0 71-7 27-6 9-3d 6: 9-4 13-5 
Pea ADOCIVING 22 itty icc sliceslaat see ee cc 28-2 30-2 51-8 17-0 72°5 26-9 8-7 6-4 10-1 13-9 
Bam CAAGDATA Teta erties esis) atid ee oa aie 26-9 31-6 50-3 17-0 72-4 26°7 9-3 6-2 8:8 14-5 
Boer CORNWALL sects tots bats asd Peis aw dios 27-4 | 30-8 | 51:9} 17-0 | 72-8] 27-7 8-7d| 6-2 9-0 | 13-7 
Pee OYE LIR IN tee acs kbaiy eee aa: 26°7 29-0 54-7 18-0 70-6 29-2 9-3 6-1 9-5 13-3 
eg ee ie tog TSG dak ccie wh oh 27-9 | 31:0 | 50-1] 17-0 | 72-9 | 27-7 9-3 6-0 9-4 | 14-0 
BORON Meee ae ioe eke <a khba ss 27-3.| 30-7 | 51-9] 17-0] 72-8] 27-6 9-3d} 6-0 9-4] 13-7 
2d STEAM TCOM ects oes) vvins o2-s otew Sic oe 27-5 | 30-9 52-3 18-0 72-7 27°6 9-3d 6-0 10-0 13-7 
Oa KIN PEON ee asc by And states “ 27-1 30-6 51-5 17-0 72-4 28-4 8-7d 6-1 9-7 14-4 
PAE OCS CS cil ea es ene le SR 27-6 31-0 51-1 17-0 72-6 27-5 9-3d 6-1 9-4 13+6 
OO ONUOR etmek gan tad ceases e'sec nd 27-2 | 30-4 50-9 17-0 72-5 27-4 9-3 5-8 9-6 13-9 
ala Niagara Walled foc ussc cess seve. 27-5 30-7 53°1 17-5 72°8 29-1 8-7 6-4 9-6 14-3 
O2 = INOVEUND SV, dace dean chs et bes ds 28-1 31-6 55-3 18-0 72-6 | 28-7 9-3 6-3 10-2 14-2 
BIOs DA Wakes rk oes uidaas scald n 27°3 30-5 52-6 17-0 72°3 27°3 9-3d 6-2 9-0 14-6 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 











Locality 
od 
3 
uy 
ite 
a —~ 
S§ 
eee 
a 
cts. 
34—O Uta wae eee cosets ote Sons §3°3 
35—Owen Sound...............000000: 53°5 
86—Peterborough.................05- 54°7 
(= OTbLATEMUP cou tae aidoss caleaae 51-9 
38—St. Catharines................000: 54-0 
$9—St. Phomas sit seals ee oes 52-0 
40 Sarnia eh caress cpiatloge cctaomate tice 52-9 
41—Sault Ste. Marie...............02. 53-6 
427 Stratlord vs siwa wes sitet Sacto bate 49-8 
43—SUGDUNY dacs Bue cee Ge mtolewtee 51:6 
44 —— "RI MIMIMNS hss lente wawihe e 52-6 
AS — NOFONLO AG enor als ie dee tenet Gok 54-2 
46 Welland yesicnce tae ta iccw el mas ese: 50°8 
A fmm WINGSOT iss ots cs Ge ces oaeee 52-2 
48—Woodstock............00c ce eeeees 52-8 
Manitoba— 
AGE rand On 3h nic iiag sie a oraieteneians 52-3 
5O—Wimnipeg ses sic dos Scere ste sees eae 51-0 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw............. beet teens 49-3 
62—Prince Albert................000- 47-0 
O3=Regina ota. ede oie tow eee cee 48-4 
54—Saskatoon............ccccecevcece 50-6 
Alberta— 
OO— Calgary Lyne ea eter cae eis sien tase 50-9 
66-—Drumbeller 32065. 08k Soe cheek te 51-0 
67—-Wamonton’...5 6 sen 5 gis view oe se e'e'e 49-4 
58—Lethbridge.................00e00, 51-7 
British Columbia— 
DO NANAIMO. sy coineg secu ects tee da ok 58-5 
60—New Westminster..............-. 57-8 
61—Prince Rupert............ceceeee0s 56-9 
ROCA EAR fh RL cate cca ane 57-0 
68—Vancouver.........ccccccccsccees 57-9 
64—Victoria...... selene rae Ceca Eres stes | eO0s6: 
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Round steak, 
per lb. 


Beef 


Rib, roast, prime, 
rolled, per lb. 


| Blade roast, 
per lb. 


bo 
oO 
o nN WO W 


Stewing, boneless, 
per lb. 


Veal, front roll (boneless), 


per lb. 


ser ccee tee seeee 


seovcoe 


eeeececee 


teececcotosoesce 


Pe ee 


ees ie i i aay 


see eee efocecereefoeseeces 


eeeeocece 


eee erecfoerececece 


i iC ad 


ee eeecefe seers etoecsececcetoessece 


Pork 
| 8 
Ee | Ss 
pes ae) 
eo. (Xe 
Sicha | ret ce 
eo fy 
cts. cts. 
51-6 | 39-5 
53-9 | 39-9 
56-3 38-9 
53-4 | 43-5 
57-4 | 38-7 
56-8 | 41-7 
53°8 | 36+1 
55-9 | 45-8 
52-8 | 38-0 
52-1 40-3 
53-5 | 41-8 
55-4 | 383 
55-9 | 41-4 
56-4] 40-3 
55-4 | 40°4 

39°3 
52:7 | 40-6 
50:7 | 38-8 
49-0 | 37°7 
52-6 | 40-1 
52-8 | 40-0 
52-7 | 42-9 
54-0 | 41-6 
50:3 | 38-7 
52-3 | 41-0 
58:2 | 44-7 
57°3 | 45-7 
61-6 | 474 
57-7 | 41: 
57:6 | 43-8 


Bacon, side, fancy, sliced 
rind-on, per lb 


COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, APRIL, 1948—continued 


S ¢ E : 
‘ © 3 © . a = & 2 ay 3 
Locality a oe < S os Be 3 ey & 
Sage] BS) 2 e4 |g | 28 | ce | ae | Se 
ge | 28) 82) 28 | 58 ae ge 28 | BR | be 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
SAO LUA WIA te Rene ci cela cy alalsictentn tie 27°8 30-6 52-4 17:0 72°3 28-7 8-7d 6:1 10-0 14-] 
Sp—Owen! SOUNG; fi .ec.kG0k se cece sees 28-2 | 31-1 48-8 17-0 72-9 | 27-7 8-7 6-2 8-6 13-5 
36-—Peterboroug bias: ciao ie enna sone Dit 31-0 50-6 17-0 72-6 28:0 9-3d 6-2 10-0 13-5 
Sige OLueAT thurs, con vec ene otiee soe 26-3 29-2 55:1 18-0 70-7 29-1 9-3 6-1 8-3 13-2 
Sse @athariness: se, ceeds aueens 27°8 30-8 53-5 17-5 72:5 28-3 8:7d 6:3 9-4 14-3 
BOormty DUOMAS ia. s 6 oc cis e0 2, .ads oe bias 27-9 | 30-9 | 52-6 17-0 | 72-91} 28-1 8-7 5-9 | 10:0] 14-4 
AD SSISENG ODED A che Steal Re ESR EU Ne aaAT 27°7 32-2 53-1 17-0 12:6 28-8 9-3 6-2 9-8 13-9 
4it—-Sault Ste. Marie... 2..5.2...00.08. 28:5 | 30:3 57-0 18-0 72°1 28-4 9-3d 6-2 10-2 14-3 
AZ OLA ULOL Gene tices e tccie ls cre eioloelae 28:3 | 31:9} 49-5 17-0 | 72-5 | 28-2 93d) 5-7 9-7 | 14-7 
eer LOIN Venere tey ts ciais vec’ attoleteecal ote et 28-1 31-1 52-9 18-0 72:6 28-6 9-3 6-3 9-4 14-1 
AA——ETATININS peer ese israly ates od ode Sit oleae 27-7 30-9 55-7 | 20-O0d| 71-9 27-9 | 10-0d 6-1 9-9 13-8 
Ae GrONnUO samen eae cise citeeeniee ee 219 B0"G Nh V8" 1 18-0 | 72:7 | 27-1 9°3 6-0 9°3 13-9 
AG VWCULAT Cine sieniie helene yore, diaig elvan 27°8 31-5 51-5 | 18-Od} 72-9 28-2 9-3 6-1 9-6 13-3 
A lee AAO SOLENT ok uiaerein ea vis dee vee 27-3 30-5 §2-2 18-0 72°7 28-2 9-3d 6-2 9-6 13-8 
4S W OOUSHOC Komen ees iin = aeaieiaeen 27°5 | 31-3 50-7 17-0 72°9 27-1 9-3d 5:6 9-4 14:2 
Manitoba— 
AO BSTANG OMS See ai isis aie See ss cakone ae 25:4 | 32-1) 53-1 16-0 | 70-2} 29-1 8-9 6-0 7°8 14-3: 
OOS VAUD IDO Puerco: ay zi dresaus layosei spelt a! ones 25:7 | 30-8 | 54-7 17:0 | 69-8 | 28-8 9-0d 6-0 9-0 | 18°7 
Saskatchewan— 
Gi MOOse TAWA araycicnceiclcleAaartale® 4 24-8 | 33-7 | 49-5] 17-0] 69-1] 28-5 9-6d} 6-0 9-3 15-3 
62——Prince Albert. vais. sles sae wtectees ss 25-8 | 382-4 | 51-0} 17-0} 69-5] 27-3 7:6 6-0 8-4 13-7 
BAe IOC INA SOM a ererMi ets SL van ies eis enh dG ie 25-5 | 34-1] 51-0] 16:0] 69-0 | 29-5 9-6dj 6-2 7-9 | 14-7 
BA—SASKALOON: cals aniedin ences cleie idan 25°4 32-9 52-8 17-0 68-8 28-2 8-8d 5:8 8-0 13-4 
ak Calgary oe Ch ee, ee 24-9 | 31-4] 51-0] 17-0] 70-1] 27-5] 9-6] 6-0] 8-1] 14-1 
56—Drumheller...................6. 26:3 33-0 502 17-0 71-0 28:8 10-4 6-4 11-0 14-3 
Bie AIMONLON eri of sess ee na ene 25:0 32-4 49-0 17-0 70-1 27:6 9-6d 6-0 8-9 13-5 
BE Leth ridge sin, fog os nd cee ues 25-4 | 32-1 51-7} 17-0 | 69-2] 28-7) 10-4 6-0 7:9 | 18-4 
poy nals ere eal BO wisrat stale svafe axeyors oi 28-6 32°3 49-6 | 17-0d| 71-9 29-7 12-0 6-5 9°5 14°6: 
60—New Westminster................ 28:3 31-6 48-5 15-0 70:7 28-8 | 11-0d 6+2 9-3 14-3 
Gis Princa Ruperts, cscs cx dane sae oe 29-2 | 34-6] 56:5 | 20-0] 72-0 | 31:9 13-0 6-8 | 11-0] 14-2 
G2 GA) einer trot esos ie, oro tie ie sie hed 26-9 | 34-0} 51-8] 18-0] 71-5] 29-4 12-0 6-4 9-1 14-5 
O32 V ANGOUNED err. cn, ines nsec 28-2 | 31-3 | 48-2] 15-0] 70-9} 28-6} 11-7d} 6-1 9-1 13-9 
G4 ViICLOLIA ee sais cine une o.eiete ai sveeie’s 28-3 | 32-5 | 49-2 | 17-0 71-1 | 29-4] 11-0d| 6:3 9-6) 14-4 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


moo 
os ——qoqooooooaaooo——rrorCrCr———ooonmnananaéy«—waqo37}7)308;;0°uq0nmaoO oo ««: 




















Canned 
Vegetables 
y ad 
5 2 Z 
- oO 
8 py s 2 a 5 
— i=] m3 op 
cea ge Sl Se | cs & Ee 
Locality Ao os a hae se ME ie, = oo 
Coan eee ecw ca Q a | 3 S S§ | Bs 
$ 0 o° ee a SF. om Qian wey Sa Nas S ao 
SP aR Ne Ot ab ieee | ees yey tess aloe Oa Sites Cal waaay 
Sn mie Dk Ore Bp eet TRS rt By Pw Ole, mes 
ee | g2| 52] gF | 28) 82 | BE | 28] FR | 88 | gk 
a aw O ea 5 ow oH ol | 5 a S 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
P.¥.L— 
1—Charlottetown............ 27-8 18-2 22-1 15-2 12-0 47-3 20-4 24-7 45-3 63-7 52-8 
Nova Scotia— 
ZEA aK MW et cee ecios 27-1 18-7 21-5 15-7 11-4 58-6 19-9 20-8 39-4 44.4] 52-7 
3—New Glasgow............ 26-0 17-9 20-2 15-7 11-3 59-0 21-9 22-6 45-8 50-4 54-1 
A—SV Ane yussduncacest atin es 29-0 18-4 21-8 16-1 12-7 62-4 21-5 24-5 42-0 55-3 52-2 
See PUTO ON: aces a ee 26-7 18-1 22-6 15-4 11-4 58-5 20-9 20-9 39-2 50-9 54-7 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............... 29-6 19-7 24-6 15-7 12-1 52-4 17-7 23-2 42-4 47-0 53-4 
7—MOnCtON Wives ode vice cee ok 25-6 19-1 23-2 14-7 12-9 56-1 18-1 23-4 36-7 44.3 54-4 
8—Saint John....;........... 28-3 18-0 23-4 15-1 11-8 55-5 17-9 22-4 42-6 40-4 52-7 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi............... 28-3 18-0 26-8 15-3 13-2 65-3 16-0 24-0 | 49-1 58-7 55-8 
40 Fel Vet a ee css Bie 25-6 16-3 22-7 14-6 11-3 62-5 19-3 21-4 31-1 38-4] 51-2 
11—Montreéal..; 2.0.03 6.065.356 23-9 17-8 22-9 14-7 12-5 61-2 20-6 22-2 36°8 39-2] 50-0 
12—Quebec............eecee0: 25-1 19-2 24-3 14-6 12-5 57-6 21-1 22-9 35-4 38-1 51-3 
13—St. Hyacinthe......... Bide [eee le, 18-9 21-7 14-4 12-1 60-5 20-3 20-6 44.2 48-1 49-5 
14—St. Johns:..........0c000 23-0 20-3 20-7 14-3 12-1 64-3 21-7 22-7 41-6 44.7 50-9 
15—Sherbrooke. Fulvia oles seiwlsveiene 24-0 17-4 23-0 14-8 12-4 58-8 22-0 24-3 35-3 44.5 52-0 
16——Sorel Arctic. Nia stone oaceen 24-5 16-4 23-2 14-6 12-0 59-0 19-5 23-3 42-5 47-1] 50-2 
17—Thetford Mines........... 24-0 17-8 21-0 14-1 11-6 60-0 22-0 24-8 47-0 49-6 54-0 
18—Three Rivers............ 23-6 16-7 23-3 14-6 12-7 60-5 20-4 24-0 43-4 45-2 50-2 
Ontarlo— 
19—Belleville.............00. | 24-2 17-7 23-9 15-7 10-8 63-3 21-1 21-2 38-5 35-0 50-5 
20—Brantford.........c..e00 26-1 17-6 21-9 14-3 10-8 62-1 20-0 21:3 35:7 33-8 48-6 
21—Brockville..... sietehelste aisles 27-8 18-4 23-8 15-5 10-5 64-7 21-3 222 37-0 40-4 51-3 
Ze—OHAtham™ vs... car cnte ees 27-1 18-1 23-7 14-8 10-9 61-1 20-9 20-5 33-3 37°8 50-7 
23—Cormwall..........seccee. 25-6 19-3 24-3 15:3 12-2 63-3 18-2 22-7 33-6 38-0 51-6 
24—Fort William............. 26-6 17-2 20-3 16-1 11-0 63-9 20-6 23°4 36-5 45-5 50-3 
25 AE] Gs nee cs oe aie ee es 26-2 17-7 20-4 15-9 11-6 66-4 21-0 20-3 31-9 37-9 47-3 
26—Guelph......... held steciace -| 25-4 18-1 22-0 15-0 11-7 65-7 20-5 21-0 34-9 38-1 49-1 
27—Hamilton....... Heese. 26-5 17-5 22-2 15-2 10:6 68-1 21-5 21-1 37-8 34-7 49-3 
28—Kingston....... Meeeanwcen 25:7 17-9 22-5 16-2 10:3 58-9 20-2 21-9 40-6 39-1 49-5 
29—Kitchener.............. ell EOE 18-5 21-3 16-0 10-4 63-9 21-4 20-5 34-4 38-3 49-4 
30—Loondon...........0ccescces 26-1 18-5 22-4 14-8 10-9 62-9 19-9 20-1 38-2 36-8 47-3 
31—Niagara Falls.............) 25°4 17-0 22-3 14-5 11-0 64-9 20-7 21:0 | 40-5 35:0 | 49-5 
32—North Bay...... niohinacer 27-5 18-7 23-3 15-4 11-4 66-1 22-3 23°3 35-0 39-5 54-8 
33—Oshawa....... etereeseccel 2002 17-4 20-7 15-2 10-5 63-3 20-4 19-7} 38-0 35-6 51-2 
a Se Se eres SE 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, APRIL, 1948—continued 








P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown.......... 


Nova Scotia— 
Vaso 5 lett: G6 aarin Pre yan 


3—New Glasgow........... 
AR SVONECV cecucses «cc seleeit e 
Da PUTO ME eaters soca eeine-s 


New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............. 


Wa MONCCOME Se Seiaiee o-cicrs rais's © 
S=—SAING WOUN Ss ersise ves eco k 


Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi.............. 


MOSEL UN Sees rres Sievsic's ais diss ave 
WI Montreal maracccentle ss 
I2——Quebeeiy tins cess elee'e. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G—1.— STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JAN UAR Y-APRIL, 1947-1948} 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 











and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- Com- : nt P erat 
mencing In mencing n an- : 

During | Existence} During | Existence Working yeaa 

Month Month Days Tink & 

1948* 
PERNOELT Ps Eso Duara Fata 08) ws aa nee 19t 19 12, 595t 12,595 135, 780 -17 
HOOrUary lec cMeer ain eae He 8 15 1,863 11,082 140, 945 -18 
1 bos] CAPS Rate ein Ae Rue a: gins 8 14 1280 320 56, 808 -07 
POP TY ree kM ee ay Dh Se ui Ck Mae eal ay 11 16 2,090 4,491 49,396 -06 
Cumulative totals............. 46 17,783 382, 929 -12 
1947. 

ANU AIG eee ee Se ora HEN DS 14f 14 3, 293f 5/203 28, 504 04 
NOTRE INSP ok aa ethos Lak lp fel tone 1133 21 29,449 32,502 198, 214 25 
Wharatyaeeyint NOU a sk me) it id cl Bary vs Dah 1,012 17,070 378, 580 -49 
BADER ed OI ANIM ee LM Lr Ma ale 23 29 3) 113 17,988 | 365,687 47 
Cumulative totals............. 63 36, 867 970,985 “31 


* Preliminary figures. 

{ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

t The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1948 (1) 








Number Involved |Time Loss 
Industry, Occupation § |——-——————_——_] in Man- Particulars(?) 
and Locality Establish- Working 
ments Workers Days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to April, 1948 


Mininc— 
Coal miners, 13 1,700 15,000 {Commenced January 13; for a new agree- 
Alberta and British : ment providing for increased wages 
Columbia. and other changes; following com- 
promise settlement, work resumed at 
two mines in B.C., on April 6-8; un- 
terminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Clothing factory 290 6,000 |Commenced March 30; alleged discrim- 
workers, ination in lay-off of workers; un- 
Granby and terminated, 
Roxton Pond, 
PG). 


bo 
~) 


Metal Products— 


Metal factory workers, 1 (3) 100 2,000 |Commenced February 2; for a new agree- 
Dundas, Ont. ment providing for increased wages; 
unterminated. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
W ater— 
Ships’ officers and sea- 40 300 2,500 j|Commenced March 1; for a new agree- 
men, ment providing for increased wages, 
Halifax, N.S., changes in working conditions, union 
Saint John, N.B., security, etc.; terminated, east coast 
and British April 12 and west coast April 15; return 
Columbia Ports. of workers pending further negotiations 


for agreements, based on report of 
IDI Commissioner; compromise. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Waitresses, 1 11 50 |Commenced March 9; against dismissal 
Calgary, Alta. of one worker; terminated April 12; 


conciliation, provincial; compromise. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1948 (!)—Conc. 





Number Involved |TimeLoss 
Industry, Occupation | in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish- Working 
ments | Workers Days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April, 1948 


MANUFACTURING— | 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Hosiery factory | 


workers, 1 450 9,000 Commenced April 5; alleged infraction 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. | of seniority rights following installation 
; of new machines; unterminated. 

Work clothing and 1 161 2,500 \|Commenced April 8; for implementation 
canyas products of award of arbitration board pro- 
factory workers, ' viding for a union agreement with 

Hull PX). increased wages, union security, pay- 
ment for statutory holidays, ete.; 
unterminated. 

Miscellaneous Wood Pro- 
ducts— 

Wood products factory | 100 500 |Commenced April 20; for a union agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased wages 

Toronto, Ont. and other changes; terminated April 
24: return of workers pending further 





negotiations; compromise (agreement 
not secured; increased wages and 
changes in working conditions granted). 


Metal Products— 
Coppersmiths, 1 14 60 |Commenced April 1; for a new agree- 
Toronto, Ont. | ment providing for increased wages; 
terminated April 7; return of workers 
pending further negotiations; indefi- 





nite. 
Costume jewelry 1 23 46 |Commenced April 29; alleged discrimi- 
factory workers, nation in Jay-off of six workers; un- 
Toronto, Ont. terminated. 
Bed and spring factory 1 25 15 |Commenced April 30; for a new agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased wages 
Cornwall, Ont. and revisions in vacations with pay, 
etc.; unterminated. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— | 
Bricklayers, 25 110 1,400 |Commenced April 1; for a new agree- 
Windsor, Ont. | ment providing for increased wages; 
terminated April 19; negotiations; 
compromise. 
Plasterers, 9 (4) 150 3,300 |Commenced April 1; for a new agree- 
Toronto, Ont. ment providing for increased wages; 
unterminated. \ 
Carpenters and 12 (5) 500 3,500 {Commenced April 20; for union agree- 
labourers, ments providing for increased wages, 
Cornwall, Ont. reduced hours, vacations with pay, 
union security, etc.; unterminated. 
Carpenters, O07 1G 550 3,500 i|Commenced April 22; for a new agree- 
Windsor and Essex ment providing for increased wages 
County, Ont. and four per cent vacation pay; ter- 
minated April 30; negotiations; com- 
promise. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— : 
Civic labourers, 1 9 25 \Commenced April 22; for increased 


Lachute, P.Q. wages; terminated April 26; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


| 





_ (@) Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned; in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 102 indirectly affected. (4) 100 indirectly affected. (5) 800 indirectly affected. 
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